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BOOK        III. 
C     HA    P.      III. 

^he  SpaniDi  Seithmentt  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

THE  honour  of  having  difcovered  the  great  archipelago  of  America,    CHAP.  Ill, 
and  of  having  formed  the  firft  fettlements  there,  is  due  to  Spain.    The 
ifland  mofl:  advanced   in    the  range  is  called   Trinidad.     Columbus 
landed  on  it  in  1498,  when  he  difcovered  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  -,  but  other 
objeds  interfering,  it  was  at  that  time  negle(Sted,  and  has  never  been  treated 
with  any  degree  of  attention,  though  its  extent,  the  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and 
the  conveniency  of  its  harbours,  would  have  made  it  a  valuable  pofleflion.     Its 
culture  hath  been  confined  merely  to  cacao.     But  this  was  produced  in  fuch  per- 
feftion,  that  it  was  preferred  even  to  that  of  Caracca ;  and  the  Spanifh  mer- 
chants in  order  to  fecure  it,  ftrove  to  anticipate  each  other  by  paying  for  it  in 
advance.     Such  eagernefs  may  fometimes  prove  a  fpur  to  the  induftry  of  a  peo- 
ple naturally  adlive,  but  is  certain  ruin  to  thofe  among  whom  the  love  of  eafe  has  •■ 
acquired  the  force  of  a  paffion.  So  it  proved  to  the  planters  in  Trinidad,  who  hav- 
ing received  more  money  and  goods  than  they  could  repay  with  that  lingle  com- 
modity, in  which  their  whole  produce  confifted,  fell  by  degrees  into  defpair  ;  and'  1 
from  the  dread  of  unufual  toil,  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  labour.     Since  the  •■ 
year  1727,  there  has  been  no  more  cacao  to  be  found  on  the  ifland  ;  which,  ■. 
from   that  time,  hath   had   no  immediate  correfpondence   with    the  mother- 
country. 

The  fame  negligence  had  before  ruined  Margaretta.  This  ifland  enjoyed  a  mo- 
mentary profperity,  in  confequence  of  a  fpecies  of  wealth  drawn  from  the  bottom 
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BOOK  IH.  of  the  fea  by  which  it  is  encompafTed.  In  1498,  Columbus  difcovered,  at  the 
(liPcance  only  of  four  leagues  from  the  continent,  the  little  ifland  of  Cubagua,  after* 
Winds  cMed  Pearl  Iftancl.  Thequantitytjf  ptarls  which  were  there  found,  attradkd 
the  Spaniards  to  Cubagua  in  i^oq.  They  brought  with  them  fomefavages  from 
the  Bahama  iflands,  who  had  been  found  little  icrvicable  in  working  the  mines, 
but  who  had  a  faculty  of  continuing  d  long  time  undtr  water.  This  talent  was 
employed  fo  fuccelsfully,  that  great  fortunes  were  acquired  in  afiiort  time  by  the 
fiihing  of  pearls.  But  the  pearl  banks  being  loon  exhaufted,  the  colony  was  trans- 
lerred  in  1524,  to  Margartrtta,  where  iome  banks  equally  rich  had  been  difco- 
vered, and  which  dil'appeared  in  a  ftill  Ihorter  time.  From  that  period  Margaretta 
became  more  negledled  by  Spain  than  Trinidad. 

If  the  court  0!'  Madrid  llill  maintains  poffcfllon  of  thcfe  two  iflands,  it  is 
more  for  the  lake  of  keeping  nations  of  greater  induftry  at  a  di/lancc  Ironi  the 
'continent,  than  with  a  view  of  deriving  any  advantage  itfeif-from  them.  'TlTc 
inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race,  formed  between  Spaniards  and  Indi.-.n  women,  who 
joining  the  indolence  of  the  favage  to  the  vices  of  ciKiiuLd  nations-,  are  fluw- 
gards,  clitats  and  zealots.  They  live  on  what  fidi  they  catch,  and  on  bananas, 
v/hich  nature,  out  of  indulgence  as  it  were  to  their  (lothfulnefs,  produces  there 
of  a  larger  fize,  and  better  quality  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  American  archi- 
pirlago.  T  hey  have  a  breed  of  lean  and  taftelefs  cattle,  with  which  they  carry 
on  a  fraudulent  traffic  to  the  French  iflands,  exclianging  them  tor  Eurupcan 
manufactures.  All  the  money  which  the  government  fends  to  Margart-tta  and 
1  rinidad  falls  into  the  hands'of  the  commandants,  the  officers  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  tl-.e  monks.  The  remainder  of  the  people,  who  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  fixteen  hundred,  live'  in  a  flate  of  the  moft  deplorable  poverty. 

The  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  are  not  in  a  much  better  condition.  This 
ifland^  which- is-  fitiifeted  in ''the  'centre  of  the  archipelago,  is-  forty  leac-uei'  i/j 
IcfTgth,  and  twenty  at  it?  greateft  breath.  It  was  conquered,  as  already  related  * 
■in  i-io,  by 'the  Spaniards  under  Ponce  de  Leon.  But  that  conquell,  which 
afterwards  coft  thfe  vigors  dear,  was  accompanied  with  fome  circum fiances 
which  deferve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  inven- 
tion of  poilbned  weapons  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  In  molt  cotiiitries  it  pre, 
ceded  the' ufe  of-  (leek  When  darts  headed  with  ftone,  bones  6f  fi(h,  or  other 
hard  i'ubftances,  proved  inlufficient  to  repel  the  attacks  of  wild  beafls,  men  had 
recourie  to  poiloned  juices  •,  which,  though  originally  de/igned  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  ot  animals,  were  afterwards  miployed  m  war  againft  their  own  ipecies.  Am- 
bition and  revenge  fet  no  bounds  to  their  outrages,  till  ages  had  been  fpcnt  in  de- 
luging the  earth  in  blood.  At  length  perceiving  the  fatal  tffeds  of  fUch  defola- 
tion,  men  conltnted  to  moderate  in  Ibme  degree  the  thirll  of  vengeance.  They 
eftablifhed  what  are  called  the  laws  of  war,  which  requiird  the  abolition  of  certain 
abufes  in  the  art  of  killing,  and  particularly  prohibited  the  life  of  poifoneci 
weapoiis. 

*  Book  I.  chap.  jii.   p.  ^3. 
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Of  all  the  regions  produdtive  of  venomous  plants,  none  abound  fo  much  in  CHAP.  Ilf. 
them  as  the  fouthern  parts  ot  America  ;  which  owe  this  malignant  fertility  to  a 
foil  in  general  rank,  as  if  purging  itfelf  from  the  flime  of  a  deluge.  The 
plants  called  Hams  furnifh  a  poilon  that  was  in  univerlal  requefl  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  the  iflands  the  natives  drew  their  poifon  from  trees,  more  than  from 
the  lianes :  and  of  all  the  poifonous  trees,  the  molt  deadly  is  the  manchineel. 
Its  trunk,  which  is  feldom  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  a 
fmooth  tender  bark.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  reddilh  caft.  •  Its  fruit  is  of  the  colour 
of  a  peach,  and  has  a  ftone  in  the  middle.  Its  leaves  refemble  thofeof  the  laurel, 
and  contain  a  milky  fluid.  In  the  heat  of  tlie  day  it  is  dangerous  to  handle  them, 
on  account  of  the  moifture  which  exudes  from  their  pores  ;  and  it  is  ftill  more 
dangerous  to  repofe  under  the  branches,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  duft  that  falls  from  die  innumerable  flowers  borne  by  thefe  noxious  trees. 
Incifions  being  made  in  the  trunk  of  them,  ihells  are  placed  under  to  receive 
the  fap  :  as  icon  as  it  is  grown  a  little  thick,  the  Indians  fteep  in  it  the  points  of 
their  arows,  which  thence  acquire  the  power  of  conveying  fudden  death,  be  the 
wound  that  they  make  ever  lo  flight. 

Of  the  various  Ipots  where  the  manchineel  is  found,  Porto  Rico  is  that  in  which 
it  delights  motf,  and  where  it  is  found  in  the  greateft  abundance.  It  feems,  how- 
ever, CO  have  proved  tatal  only  to  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico 
ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribs,  who  made  frequent  dtfcents  on  their  coalfs.  The  fame 
poifon  might  have  been  employed  againtf  the  Europeans  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards 
were  then  ignorant,  that  fait  applied  immediately  to  the  wound  is  an  infallible  cure, 
they  would  probably  have  tallen  a  facrifice  to  the  malignant  effeds  of  the  manchi- 
neel. But  they  did  not  meet  with  the  fmallefl:  refiflance  from  the  natives  ;  who 
informeil  of  what  had  happened  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  regarded  thofe 
ftrangers  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whofe  dominion  they  voluntarily  fub- 
mitted  themfclves.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  wifhed  to  fliake  off" 
the  intolerable  yoke  which  had  been  impofed  upon  them,  and  poftponed  the  at- 
tempt only  till  they  could  be  aflured  whether  their  tyrants  were  immortal. 

A  cazique,  named  Boyo,  was  intrulled  with  this  commifiion.  Chance  fa- 
voured his  defign,  by  bringing  to  him  Salcedo,  a  young  Spaniard,  on  a  journev. 
He  received  him  with  much  refpeft,  and  at  his  departure,  fent  fome  Indians  to 
ferve  him  in  the  quality  of  guides.  When  they  came  to  a  river,  which  they  were 
to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages  took  Salcedo  on  his  Ihoulder,  under  pretence  of 
carrying  him  over  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  had  got  into  the  middle  of  the  ftre.im 
he  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  with  the  afliftance  of  his  companions,  kept 
him  down  till  there  remained  no  appearance  of  lite.  They  then  draged  him  to 
the  bank,  where  they  begged  pardon  a  thoufand  times  for  the  accident  that  had 
happened,  as  they  were  yet  uncertain  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive,  and  afraid 
of  the  vengeance  that  might  follow  fuch  an  atrocious  rdion.  This  farce  lafled 
three  days.  At  length  convinced  by  the  flench  of  the  corpfe,  that  it  was  pofli- 
ble  for  a  Spaniard  to  die,  the  Indians  rofe,  to  the  number  of  five  thoufand,  and 
maflacred  about  a  hundred  of  their  oppreflfors. 

3f-  B  _  Ponce 
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Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  affembled  all  the  Caftilians  that  had  efcapcd,  and 
without  lots  of  time  I'cll  upon  the  natives,  who  were  routed  witli  great  flaughter. 
In  proportion  as  the  number  of  their  enemies  encreafed,  by  reinforcements  frcni 
Hifpaniola,  their  panic  became  more  violent;  and  that  not  merely  from  the  dread 
infpired  by  an  augmentation  of  force  :  they  btlieved  that  rhofe  whom  they  had 
killed  were  again  come  to  life,  and  eager  on  vengeance  *.  Dreading  therefore  to 
continue  a  war  with  men  who  had  the  power  ot  reviving  after  death,  they  fub- 
mitted  once  more  to  the  Spanifli  yoke;  and  being  condemned  to  the  mines, 
which  were  unfortunately  found  in  their  country,  fell  victims  in  a  Ihort  time  co 
the  toils  of  flavery. 

Thefe  adts  of  barbarity,  however,  very  little  promoted  the  interefts  of  Spain. 
The  mines  foon  failed  ;  and  an  iQar.d  of  confidtrrabi-  extent,  Jruitiul  though 
unequal,  enriched  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  and  furrJIheti  with  an  excellent 
port,  and  coafts  of  eafy  accefs — an  ifland  which  would  have  formed  the  prof- 
perity  of  an  aiftive  nation,  is  fcarcely  known  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
inhabitants  amount  barely  to  fifteen  hundred,  including  Spaniards,  Mcftizos  and 
Mullattoes.  They  have  about  three  thouland  negroes,  whole  employment  is 
rather  to  gratify  the  indolence,  than  to  affift  the  induftry  of  the  proprietors.. 
Both  maflers  and  flaves,  brought  nearly  on  a  level  by  their  llcth,  lubfill:  alike 
on  maize,  potatoes,  and  caflada.  If  they  cultivate  figar,  tobacco,  cacao,  it  is 
only  fo  much  of  each  as  is  neceffary  for  their  own  conlumption.  Their  exports 
confilts  of  about  two  thoufand  hides,  which  they  furnifii  annually  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  a  confiderable  ntimber  of  mules,  good  in  their  kind  but  fmall, 
Thefe  mules  are  fmuggled  in  to  the  French  and  Englilh  Icttlcments.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Porto  Rico  are  protcfted  in  their  idlenefs  by  a  garrifon  of  two  hundred 
men  ;  which,  with  the  clergy  and  civil  officers,  cofl:  the  court  of  Madrid  up- 
wards of  ten  thoufand  pounds  fterling  annually.  This  money,  added  to  what 
they  get  for  their  cattle,  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  Englilh,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Danes,  for  the  linens  and  other  merchandife,  with  which  they  furnifh  them.  All 
the  advantage  that  the  Spaniards  derive  from  Porto  Rico,  is  the  conveniency  of 
there  fupplying  with  water  and  frefli  provifions,  their  (hips  bound  for  South 
America. 

Hifpaniola  is  now  of  no  more  fervice  to  Spain  than  Porto  Rico.  This  ifland, 
famous  for  being  the  firfl:  European  fettlement  in  the  New  World,  was  for  a  time 
in  high  eftimation,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  furniflied.  But 
that  wealth  diniinifhed,  as  we  have  already  feen  f,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  whom  the  conquerors  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the  neighbouring  iflands  no 
longer  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe  wretched  viftims  to  Spanilh  avarice.  A  vehe- 
ment defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of  wealth,  infpired  the  barbarous 
thought  of  procuring  flaves  from  Africa  :  but  the  negroes,  though  more  fit 
than  the  Indians  for  the  labours  of  the  field,  were  found  incapable  of  fuftaining 

f  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  viti.  c.  4.  t  Vol.  I.,  book  I.  chap.  iii.  p.  ^l,  42. 
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the  Aibterraneoua  air  -,  and  the  multitude  of  mines,  which  began  about  that    CHAP.  III. 
time  to  be  wrought  on  the  continent,  made  tliole  of  Hifpaniola  be  entirely 
neglcfted. 

An  idea  now  fuggefted  itfelf  to  the  Spaniards,  that  their  negroes,  who  were 
healthy,  ftrong,  and  patient,  might  be  ufeiully  employed  irthiifbandry  -,  and  they 
adopted  through  neccllity  a  mealure,  which,  had  they  known  their  own  interelt, 
they  would  looner  have  embraced  from  choice.  The  produce  of  their  induftry 
Vas  at  firft  inconfiderable,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  V.  who  like- 
mod:  fovereigns,  occafionally  facrificed  the  welfare  of  his  fubjedts  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  favourites,  had  granted  to  a  Flemilli  nobleman  the  exclufive 
right  of  importing  negroes  to  the  New  World  *.  Tiie  favourite  fold  his  patent 
to  the  Gcnoefe;  and  thofe  avaricious  republicans,  carried  on  their  infamous  com- 
merce as  all  monopolies  are  conduced  :  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  though  they 
fliould  lell  only  tew.  But  when  time  and  competition  had  fixed  the  natural  and  ne- 
ceflary  price  of  flaves,  their  number  increafed,  and  agriculture  was  purfued  with 
lome  degree  of  fucccfs.  It  may  eafily,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  Spaniards 
who  had  been  accullomed  to  treat  the  Indians  as  beafts  of  burden,  though  they 
differed,  but  little  in  complexion  from  themfelves,  did  not  entertain  an  higher 
opinion  of  thofe  African  blacks,  who  had  been  fubftituted  in  their  place.  De- 
graded ifill  lower  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they  paid  for  them,  even  the  mie- 
naces  of  religion  could  not  reftrain  them  from  aggravating  beyond  meafure  the 
weight  of  the  fervitude  of  the  negroes.  It  became  intolerable;  and  thofe 
wretched  flaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind. 
The  attempt  proved  unfucceisful,  but  it  was  not  altogether  fruitlefs  :  they  were 
afterwards  treated  with  lefs  inhumanity. 

This  moderation,  if  tyranny  retrained  by  the  fear  of  revolt  can  deferve  that 
name,  was  followed  by  beneficial  confequences.  Cultivation  flourifhed  •,  and  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  mother-country  drew  annually  from 
tliis  colony  twenty  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  fugar,  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
for  dying,  fome  tobacco,  cacao,  cafTia,  ginger,  cotton,  and  abundance  of  hides. 
It  might  be  imagined  that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would  have  communicated 
both  the  means  and  the  defire  of  carrying  cultivation  further;  but  a  train  of  un- 
fortunate circumllances,  fome  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated,  confpired 
to  ruin  thefe  promifing  hopes.  The  firft,  and  mofb  fatal  of  thefe  circumftances, 
was  the  depopulation  of  the  ifland  in  confcquence  of  the  difcoveries  on  the  con- 
tinent. On  hearing  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  made  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
mofl:  opulent  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola  began  to  dcfpile  their  fettlcments  :  they 
quitted  the  true  lource  of  riches,  which  is  on  the  furlace  ol  the  earth,  to  go  and 
ranfack  its  bowels,  in  quell  of  mines  of  gold ;  a  lefs  ufeful,  and  more  pre- 
carious purfuit. 

The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ftop  this  rage  of  emigration  :  the 
law-s  were  always  either  artfully  eluded  or  openly  violated  ;  and  the  weaknefs  of 

•  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ii, 
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the  colony,  a  neceflary  confequence  of  fuch  defercion,  by  leaving  the  coafts 
without  defence,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them.  Evea 
St.  Domingo,  its  capital,  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1^86.  - 
Navioators  of  lefs  coniequence  contented  theml'elves  with  intercepting  veflels  in 
their  paffage  through  thole  latitudes,  at  that  time  the  bell  known  of  any  in  the 
New  World.  In  thisdiftrefs  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony,  and  that  was  illicit, 
proved  its  only  rcfource;  and  as  it  continued  to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the 
vioilance  of  the  governors,  or  with  their  connivance,  the  policy  of  an  exafperated 
ihort-fighted  court  exerted  itfelf  in  demolifhing  moft  of  the  fea  ports,  and  driv- 
ing the  milerable  inhabitants  into  the  inland  coi.ntry.  This  afl  of  violence  threw 
them  into  a  flate  of  dejection,  which  the  incurfions  and  fettlcment  of  the  French 
on  the  iQand,  afterwards  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch. 

Totally  occupied  with  the  government  of  that  vafl:  empire  which  it  had  efta- 
blifhed  on  the  continent,  the  court  of  Madrid  ulcd  no  means  to  dilTipate  this  le- 
thargy ;  and  the  colony  of  Hifpaniola,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe  with 
the  mother-country,  except  by  a  fingle  fhip,  that  tailed  every  third  year,  confided 
in  1717,  of  eighteen  thoufand  tour  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants,  of  all  claftes 
and  conditions,  including  Spaniards,  Mcllizos,  negroes,  and  rriulattoes.  The 
complexion  and  charadter  ot  thefe  people  differed  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions of  American,  European,  or  African  blood  which  they  had  received 
from  their  parents.  1  heie  dcmi-t'avages,  if  we  may  to  fpeak,  plunged  in  the 
extreme  of  floth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots;  dwelt  in  cottages,  without  fur- 
niture, and  almoft  without  cloaths. 

A  company  was  formed  at  Barcelona  in  1757,  with  exclufive  privileges,  for 
the  re  efiablifljment  of  Hifpaniola.     It  made,  however,   no  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  i  but   the   free  trade  which  has  been  fince  opened,  as  already  mention- 
ed ■*,  to   all  the  fubjefts  of  Spain  with  her  colonies  in  the  Welt  Indies,  pro- 
mifes   more  confiderable  advantages.     St.  Domingo,    the  capital  of  the  jfland, 
and  the  place  where  this  trade  is  chiefly  carried'  on,  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a 
plain  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  in  breadth.     This  large 
tract,  which  if  properly  cultivated,  would  turnifh  both  tiie  luxuries  and  conveni- 
encies  of  life  to  a  numerous  body  of  inhabitants,  is  covered  with  forefts  and 
underwood,  with  fome  pafture- lands  interfperied  at  intervals.    It  is  level  through 
almoft  its  whole  extent,  but  becomes  unequal  in   the  neighbourhood   of  the 
town,  which  is  built  on  the  banks  ot  the  Lozama.     Some  magniF,.cent  ruins  are 
all  the  remains  of  this  cnce  celebrated  cit\ .     On  the  land  fide  it  has  no  fortifica- 
tion but  a  fimple  wall,  without  cither  ditch  or  outworks  ;  but  towards  the  fea 
and  the  river,  it  is  well  defended. 

Suth  is  the  only  fcttlement  which  the  Spaniards  have  maintained  on  the 
fouthcrn  coaft  of  Hifpaniola.  On  tlie  northern  coaft  there  is  one  called  Monte 
■Chrirto,  This  maritime  and  commercial  place  hjs  little  or  no  connexion  with 
Spain.     It  owes  its  trade  to  the  vicinity  ot  the  French  plantations.     In  time  of 

•  Vol.  I.  book  II.  chap,  ii.  p.  370. 
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peace  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Mariboux,  fituated  between  Fort  Dauphin  and 
the  bay  of  Manchined,  is  all  carried  to  this  port,  which  is  conftantly  filled  with 
Enclifh  fmii^cxlcrs.  When  a  rupture  happens  between  the  courts  ot  London 
and^Vcrfailks!  without  involving  that  of  Madrid,  Monte  Chrilfo  becomes  a  con- 
fiderable  mart.  All  the  produce  of  the  northern  part  of  the  French  colony  is 
fent  thither,  where  fhips  are  always  ready  to  take  it  off  j  but  the  moment  Spam 
finds  herlelf  obliged  to  take  a  Ihare  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two  rival  nations, 

this  trade  ceafes.  rxT-r      •  i        i-  i  • 

The  Spaniards  have  no  fettlcments  in  the  wcftern  part  of  Hifpaniola,  which  is 
wholly  occupied  by  the  French  ;  but  it  is  not  many  years  fince  they  thought  of 
fettling  in  the  eaRcrn  part  of  the  ifland,  which  they  had  long  entirely  negleded. 
This  prcjeft  of  cultivation,  which  by  accident  feems  to  have  found  us  way 
into  the  council  ot  Madrid,  might  be  fuccefsfully  carried  into  execution  m  the 
plains  of  Veaa-Real,  fituated  in  the  interior  part  of  the  ifiand,  and  fouricore 
leagues  in  length,  by  ten  at  their  greatell  breadth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
t]n-ou"hout  th"^  whole  New  World  a  tradt  of  equal  extent  more  level,  more  fruit- 
ful,  o^  better  watered.  All  the  produftions  of  the  Weft  Indies  would  fucceed 
admirably  there;  but  it  would  be  impoaible  to  convey  them  to  the  ihore  with- 
out making  roads,  an  undertaking  which  would  ftagger  nations  more  enterprifing 
and  induihious  than  the  prefent  Spaniards.  This  difficulty  fhouid  naturally 
have  led  the  Spanifh  miniltry  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  :  t.  Domingo, 
wliich  are  fruitful,  though  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  thoie  of  Vega- Real.  Pro- 
bably they  were  apprchcnfive  the  new  coioniils  would  adopt  the  manners  of  tiie 
old,  and  therefore  determined  upon  Samana. 

Samana  is  a  peninfula  on  the  eaftern  part  of  Hifpaniola,  five  leagues  broad, 
and   fixteen  long,  and  is  joined  to  the  ifland  by  a  narrow  flip  of  very  marfliy 
oround.     It  forms  a  bay  of  fourteen  leagues  in  length,  where  the  anchorage  is 
m  fourteen  fathom  of  water,  and   fo  commodious  that  fliips  may  lie  clofe  to 
the  fhore.     This  bay  is  full  of  little  iflands,  of  which  it  is  eafy  to  keep  clear  by 
Ifeering  clofe  to  the  weftern  coaft  :   befides  the  advantage  of  a  fertile  loil,  that 
peninfula  therefore  affords  a  fituation  otherwife  favourable  to  trade.     Thele  con- 
fiderations  induced  the  fit  11  French  adventurers,  who  ravaged  Hifpaniola,  to  let- 
tie   at  Samana  ;  where  they  maintained  their  ground  a  long  time,  though  fur- 
rounded  by  their  enemies.     But  at  length  it  was  found,  that  they  were  too  much 
txpofcd,  and  at  too  great  a  diitance  from  the  reif  of  the  French  fettlcments  on 
the  ifland,  to  receive  the  iieceflTary  fupport ;  they  were  therefore  withdrawn.     The 
Spaniards' rejoiced  at  thnr  departure,  but  did  n  Jt  take  poffcflion  of  the  fpot  they 
had  quitted.     Within  thofe  hA  ten  years,  however,  in  confcquence  of  the  refo- 
lution  of  reftoring  the  trade  or  Ilifpaniola,  they  fent  thither  fume  people  from 
tiie  Canaries,  at  the  expence  of  the  tlate,  which  alfo  furniflied  them  with  provi- 
fions  for  two  feafons.     But  this  prudent  meafure  has  not  been  attended  witli  fuc- 
cefs  :  the  greater  part  of  the  new  inhabitants  have  fallen  vicftims  to  the  climate, 
to  the  labc^ur  of  clearing  the  ground,  or  to  the  arbitrary  impofitions  of  the  gover- 
nors  whofc  military  dilpofition  is  dellrudive  to  commercial  eftablifliments. 
'  C  Thefe 
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EOOK  in.         Thefe  unpropidous  circumftances  make  the  future  profperity  of  Hifpanicjla 

^ .^— — '    ver}-  doubtful,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Spaniards  ;  but  Cuba,  favoured  both 

by  nature  and  fortune,  will  probably  conapcnfate  for  tiiis  difadvantagcs  The 
iflund  ot  Cuba,  fcp.irated  trom  Hiipaniola  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  of  itielf 
equal  in  value  to  a  great  part  of  the  Weft  Indies  :  it  is  nearfevtn  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  fifty  to  ninety.  It  was  difcovercd  by  Columbus 
in  1492,  and  conquered  in  1511,  by  Don  Diego  Velsfquez,  as  has  been  already 
related  in  a  manner  fufficiently  particular  *.  The  principal  produce  of  Cuba  is 
*  naturally  cotton.     This  ftirub,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  was  very  common 

over  all  the  ifiand,  and  the  prel'ervation  of  it  would  have  been  attended  with  lit- 
tle expence  or  trouble,  as  the  crynei's  of  the  foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fuch  a 
culture.  It  is  now,  however,  become  fo  fcarce  there,  that  fomctimes  fevcral 
years  pafs  without  any  of  it  being  fent  to  Europe. 

ilhhough  the  Spaniinis  have  an  inlurmouncable  antipathy  againfl:  imitation, 
they  have  of  late  adopted  the  cultivation  ot  coffee  at  Cuba,  in  confequence 
of  having  obfcrvtd  the  rapid  progrefs  which  it  made  in  the  neighbouring  iflands. 
Bi'.t  in  borrowing  the  method  ot  culture  from  foreign  pLntrrs,  they  have  not  bor- 
rowed their  induflry  :  the  whole  annual  produce  theretore  amounts  barely  to 
thirty  or  thirty- five  thoufand  weight,  one  third  of  which  is  exported  to  New^ 
and  the  reft  to  Old  Spain.  It  might  naturally  be  exptfled,  that  this  produce 
would  increafc,  in  proportion  as  a  liquor  fo  familiar  to  people  in  hot  climates, 
and  fo  generally  dcfircd  in  Europe,  fhail  become  more  common  ainong  the 
Sj)aniards  ;  but  a  nation  which  firit  introduced  among  its  neighbours  a  taife  for 
cofFte,  and  was  the  lall  to  cultivate  ir,  is  likely  to  be  fljw  in  its  improvements. 

1  he  propagation  of  coffee  requires  that  of  fugar  :  it  may  therefore  be  worth 
T.hile  to  inquire,  how  far  the  Spaniards  are  prepared  by  the  one  for  the  coiifurrpiion 
of  the  other.  Sugar,  which,  as  already  obferved,  is  the  moft  valuable  produce  of 
the  ^Ytft  Indies,  would  of  itfrlf  be  fufiicient  to  give  to  Cuba  that  fiourifhing  ftate 
of  profperity  for  which  nature  fcems  to  havedefigned  it;  for  although  the  fur- 
face  cf  the  ifiand  is  in  general  unequal  and  m.ountainous,  it  has  plains  abundantly 
extenfne  and  rich  to  fupply  the  confumption  cf  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in 
that  article.  But  fo  little  ufe  has  been  made  of  thefc  advantages,  that  Spain 
has  not  only  ceafed  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane,  but 
.  fince  the  juice  of  this  valuable  plant  has  become  an  article  of  primary  ncctfUcy 
in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  have  had  the  mortification  to  fee  their  country  drained 
annually  of  an  im.menfe  fum  on  that  account  Cuba,  till  within  thefe  laft  ten 
years,  had  only  a  few  fugar-plantations,  where  a  fcnall  quantity  of  bad  lugar  was 
made  irom  very  good  canes ;  but  fince  the  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  1  715,  this 
and  every  other  culture  is  faid  to  be  confiderably  incieafed  •,  fo  that  the  Spanifh 
colonies  will  probably,  in  time,  be  able  at  leafl  to  fupply  the  conlumption  of 
the  mother  country,  in  all  ihofe  articles  which  are  the  produce  of  the  Well 
Indies. 

•  Vol.  I.  book  I,  chap.  iii.  p.  49,  50.. 
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The  mod  confiderable  commodit:)-  that  Cuba  furnilhes  at  preftnt  is  tobacco,    CHAP.  in. 
•with  which  it  fupplics  both  Old    and  Nirw  Spain  ;  but  as  ch's  tobacco  is  in     ''^ — ~^^    "^ 
univeiial   requell,     wh.rever  it   is   known,    the  culture  might  b?  greatly  ex- 
tended,  and  rendered  a  perpetual  iource  of  riches.     Like  all  the  Spanilh  colo- 
nics, Cuba  alto  exports  bides,  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  of   v.liich  it  annually  (hips 
for  the   mother  country  •,  and   the  number  might  eafily  be  increafed  in  an  im- 
nicnfe   country  abounding   in  wild  cattle,   till  luch  time  as  the  lands  fhail  be 
turned  to  more  valuable  purpcies.     It  would  perhaps  be  aflcrting  too  much  to 
affirm  tiiat  tiie  liundreuih  part  of  this  fertile  ifland  is  cleared.     Tiiere  are  only  a 
few  inconfiderable  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St-  Jago,   the  neglected 
capital,  and  about  iVIatanza,  a  hte  and  fpacious  bay  at  the  niouth  of  tiie  Old 
Channel  oi  Bahama.     The  valuable  plantations  are  chieSy  confined  to  the  beau- 
til  111  plains  of  the  Havana,  and  even  thofe  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Tticic  cifi'crcnt  plantations  are  fuppoftd  to  employ  thirty  tiioufand  flaves,  of 
every  age  and  kx,  and  the  §paniards,  i^»lejHzos,  mulattoes,  and  free  negroes  upon 
the  ifland,  compole  about  an  equal  number.  The  food  of  thcfe  various  races  of 
inhabitants  coniiils  of  excellent  pork,  bad  beef,  but  cheap  and  plenty,  and  ma- 
nioc. Even  the  troops  liave  no  other  bread  but  Ciifflida.  Tiie  frequent  inter- 
courfe  with  Europeans,  has  prcferved  the  inliabitants  of  Cuba  from  that  languid 
inaclivity  fo  common  in  the  Spanifli  colonies  in  the  New  World.  This  inter- 
courle,  liie  benefit  of  which  it  owes  to  its  fjcuaiion,  commenced  almoft  with  the 
conqueft  of  the  ifland. 

Ponce  dc  Lecn  having  difccvered  Florida  in  1512,  became  acquainted  witfv 
the  New  Channel  of  Bahama.     It  was  immediately  peri  eived,  that  this  would  be 
the  belt  route  which  the  fhips  bound  trom  Mexico  for  Europe  could  pofTibly 
purfue.     The  fettlement  of  the  Havana,  fitiiated  on  the  norili  fide  of  Cuba,  and 
wliich  lies  contiguous  to  the  channel,  was  formed  in  conltqucnce  of  this  idea  j 
2nd  that  port  being  alio  found  convenient  for  vtfTels  dilpatchcd  from  Carthagena 
and  Porto  Bello,  wiiich  afterwards  purfued  the  fame  courfe,  tliey  all  put  in  there 
to  wait  for  each  other,  that  they  miglu  proceed  togeiher  in  moie  fafejv,  and  ar- 
rive in  greater, Hate  at  the  motiier- country.     The  vaft  funis  expended  during  the 
Hay  of  the  galleons  and  flota,  which  were  the  vehicles  of  tlje  richell  commerce 
in  the  univerfe,  made  the  city  abound  in  money.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
which   as  earlv  as  1501,  confified  of  three  hundred  families,   and  was  nearly 
doubled   before  the  end  of  the  century,  amounts  at  preltnt  to  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thoufand  Ibuls.     One  part  of  thefe  are  employed  in  the  dock- yards, 
ereded  by  government  for  building  fiiips  of  war.     The  malls,  iron-work,   and 
cordage  are  brought  from  Europe,   but  the  other  materials  are  found  in  abund- 
ance upon  the  ifland.    The  timber  is  more  efpecially  valuable.     Growing  under 
the  inili  cnc-  of  the  hotted  rays  of  t'.e  fun,  it  bils  for  ages  with  moderate  care ;. 
whereas  fhips  built  in  Europe,  dry  and  Ipl't  under  the  torrid  zone.    This  timber 
begins  to  be  fcarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havana,  but  it  is  co.Timon  on  all 
the  coalls^  and  the  carriage  is  neither  expcnfive  nor  difficult. 

Spain  «- 
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iZ^'5.  m.         Spain  is  the  rocsrc  ianenriiei  to  mr;inpjv  her  oocjls  bene,  as  the  i>25  n-.o::  nr- 
t- — ^1— —     c"Jr-rri  b-  r-er  Se-rr?  !-re  ber»'sea  the  rrorirj  ;  2j:i  the  pains  •»-h:cii  hire  betn 
iirtlv  Ziikrn  :;  rtr.:.cr  iris  ter  of  i3ie  Nc«  Woii-  impregiiiaJr,  by  zcz:z.2:r.z\ 
irorts,  are  a  funher  rocsire  ror  raakii^  dtt  Havzui  t!»e  dacf  fouice  of  her 
r.zxzl  pcwer.     The  priocipd  of  jicte  works  is  lie  Or^na,  oompofei  of  a  ba£- 
Eo:^  ts-D  currairs,  and  two  deaji  bafiions  ia  front.    "  le  nghc  and  left  lie  opoa 
shs  bank  K  tae  fcart«oar.     It  3ias  caJfiaanrs  niamMrs  w  water,  asd  powder 
maga^as  riii*  are  t :  -  good  co^OEd  way,  and  a  wide  disch  cut  in  dae 

roi.     It  is  buDt  0£:  ^.  - --     -^  whkii  oooKnands  the  Moro,  but  ishielfcx- 

pofed  £0  itiscks  irosi  a  hi!]  of  an  equal  heigbi,  and  ooc  atxwc  dure  huiKjied 
par£5  diiant  mxs  i:,     j^s  ji  woidd  be  eaj  for  an  cnsmy  to  opcB  tiieir  trendies 
lirjier  the  cover  cf  :"  :    ""       ibe  Spaniards  iatend  to  fcrd  it;  aiirr  whidi  the 
Cirirr^  raaT  exreo-  and  its  bataaTcs  id  a  great  diiftaoce.     If  the  gam- 

ion  iboaid  £ad  iJiemklvcs  unabit  to  bold  ansL,  h  migJa  Mow  cp  tJjc  works,  wfaick 
£re  £!]_-:'■--"     - '  "  "-rreai  into  the  Mar: .  : :  ':.  ~       raooa  with  which 

cannot  f.i.;..   -.  -:  -^ 

Tins  famous  ion  bas  be-ea  eDiineljF  rrbnik  -      :  '       _    -  :e:  its  parapets  hawc 
been  made  h'-g^^rr  ^i  diirker  ;   a  good  c  ri,  and  rvey 

t'\;-=:rbit -aas  windng  t3  feciire  the  girr.. ...  .'  . .  *<oukl  ooc  be 

i..'.:r  DD'sr  13  ODsa  crencbes  befarr  the  More  .  -r  ;  -^  ~'^'>  atid  both  are 
bolt  widj  a  ibii  5ooc,  wbkh  -sfil  be  k^  daagerous  to  tae  ceicodinrs  than  the 
f  ommon  iTee-3o-)e.    liii'  —  -  -^ : ".  adraniases,  tbe  two  forartfijrs  hare  ia 

tbeL-  lavoui  a  cliisstf  er:  :  to  the  brfiegers,  and  ao  eaf.  commo- 

nicanaa  inth  tie  lo^  ^ts  oi  proviS;  ns,  without  a  poSbility 

-     -  ■    .  -     -  '  -  -  .  .Qp_ 


rs,  aui  deft '  i  coi-raae  aad  ibiliir.     Thtir  coaier- 

•  .:  :  -     -  :-  .■-•--     ■--'-.- j  be 

:  ; .  i:.^:        •  —  ^:z  ^.i:^  ^^^.:^^..^^  ^. ,,  and 

r    .    -     _^eTrd; 

The  purdacatjocs  «  the  city  nave  abb  beea  impnived  fiaoe  d»e  peace,  and 
tbt>rcci:'      '^  "    '"  ~    "    -i  damaged  daring  the  fiege,  re- 

paired,     _    ;  f  *  fort  of  foor  baftkns,  ci&5bd 

face  the  peace,  wbidi  has  a  dkca,  a  corenrd  way,  a  powder  magazine,  cafcTnaars, 
,:  ^  -  -   "  -     '  '5  cf  water.     This   f :  ■  '  ■  -       "  on  an  -  r 

:_    _      ,:....^T,  ai  the  diJlanct  -.  ■..-:-:  ._-.....  ..  _  .   — .  :..-n  the ti--  .,   ..  .i 

r- ;  -iTe  a  5eEe  in  fonn.   if  toe  Havana  Ibocld  hz  inrcfttd  on  tiiat  £Je  ;  efpecir 
1       i.iki$;'  as  to  haTc  a  view  of  t3iie  fea,  to  command  a  conSutra- 

A  fin. 

ing  the  city,  feani*  a  fort  t^mtc  Daizmes,  aifo  buik  fince  ibe  pt :  5  of 

?.-'-.'--  ' '     '-^  ■    -'    '  -""'  '  ^,  a  mjde 

^-::  -.     :    _  .  ri/>e.     Ic 

'a  hsstlj  three  q'jancrs  of  a  inik  jioid  u  .  is  Ctci:  c  f^irther 

fide 
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fide  of  a  river  and  an  impracticabic  morxs,  which  cover  it  in  tliac  dire<fHon.  CHA?  J.T. 
The  riling  ground  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  ent.rcly  occupied  by  it,  and  iias 
been  infuiaced  by  the  digging  of  a  broad  ditch,  into  which  the  lea  has  a  pafTage 
from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  Ecudcs  commanding  the  communication  be- 
t«veen  the  town  and  the  interior  part  of  the  iiland,  it  defends  die  circuit  of  the 
place,   bycrofiing  its  fires  with  thole  of  Aroiligny. 

.  This  continuation  of  works,  which  will  require  a  garrilbn  of  four  thoufand 
men,  has  coft;  Spain  incredible  lums.  The  purchaie  of  the  mere  materials  is 
computed  at  two  millions  of  pcfos,  and  the  annual  expence  ot  Lbour,  for  fix  or 
ftven  years,  at  upwards  of  one  million.  Bcfides  thofe  immenfe  fortifications, 
the  Spaniih  government  has  formed  a  paaicular  army  tor  the  fecurity  of  Cuba. 
This  army  is  compofcd  of  two  fquadror.s  of  European  dragoons,  well  mounted 
and  armed  ;  an  hundred  Miquelets  ;  a  regiment  of  provincial  cavalr\-,  confifting 
of  four  fquadrons,  and  feven  battalions  of  militia,  who  fince  the  peace,  hare 
been  taught  to  peri'crm  their  military  evolutions  with  furprifing  regularitr. 
Thefe  troops,  armed,  cloathed,  and  every  way  accouD'cd  at  the  expence  of  go- 
vernment, are  to  be  paid  in  time  of  war  on  the  footing  of  regulars.  Their  officers, 
down  to  the  feijeants  and  corporals,  are  ail  fcnt  from  Spain,  and  picked  from 
the  moil  dillinguifhed  regiments. 

Whether  the  fcrvice  or  this  militia  will  be  anfwerable  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pence,  which  the  forming  of  it  has  coft,  is  a  quellion  which  future  events  alone 
can  determine  -,  but  tho'  it  llould  be  found  fufficient  for  the  fecurity  of  Cuba, 
aUifted  by  the  fortifications  already  defcribed,  fuch  a  military  eftablifhment  is 
ine.  ;ulable,  viewed  in  a  commercial,  or  even  in  a  political  light.  The  violence 
which  the  Spanifh  government  has  been  obliged  to  ufe,  in  order  to  make  the  in- 
habitants fubmit  to  exercifcs  from  which  they  were  averfe,  has  produced  no  ef- 
fect but  that  of  increaang  their  natural  love  of  repofe.  They  deteft  thole  me- 
chanical and  forced  movements,  which  appear  fo  much  the  more  in!  up  portable, 
as  they  contribute  nothing  towards  their  hippinefs.  This  difinclination  to  ac  ■ 
tion  extends  even  to  thofe  labours,  in  which  they  are  moft  interefted.  The  efta- 
blifement  cf  the  m-ilitia  has  given  a  check  to  agriculture.  Thofe  productions 
which  were  gradually  improving  have  diminilhed,'  and  will  be  totaJiv  loir,  if 
Spain  continues  obltinately  to  purfue  a  pernicious  fyftem,  which  falle  principles 
have  induced  her  to  adopt. 

The  rage  of  keeping  up  an  army — that  madnels,  which  under  pretence  or 
preventing  wars,  encourages  them  ;  which  by  introducing  defporilrn  into  alt 
the  departments  of  government,  paves  the  way  for  rebellion  among  the  people  ; 
■which,  continually  dragging  the  peaceful  inhabitant  from  his  dwelling,  and 
the  hufbandman  from  his  field,  extinguiihes  in  them  the  love  of  their 
country,  by  depriving  them  of  its  comforts,  which  can  alone  be  found  in 
the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  domeflic  tranquillity,  will  fooner  or  later  prove 
the  ruin  of  die  Spanifh  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  unlefs  a  change  of  policy 
cakes  place.  Thofe  iQands,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  induftrious  nation,  would 
prove  a  fuurce  of  Lnexhauftible  wealth,  the  moft  cxtenfive  and  fertile  part  of  the 
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BOOK  in.  American  archipelago,  at  prefent  exhibits  nothing  but  a  fri2,htful  folitude.  In 
place  of  contributing  to  the  ftrength  and  riches  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they 
belong,  thefe  fcttlements  ferve  only  to  weaken  and  exhaufl:  it,  by  the  fupplies  of 
men  and  money  required  to  maintain  them. 

The  treafures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  only  could  enable  Spain  to  fupport  fuch 
a  continual  expence,  or  induce  her  to  lubmit  to  it.  How  much  more  profitably 
might  thefe  treafures  be  employed  in  encouraging  ufeful  cultures  ! — Population, 
the  natural  attendant  on  indullry,  would  enable  the  colonies  to  protc£l  them- 
fclves  more  efFevfi:ually  than  the  flrongefi:  fortifications,  at  the  tame  time  that  they 
enriched  the  mother- country  by  their  produce,  and  rendered  their  own  citizens 
happy,  by  the  more  plentiful  enjoyment  of  the  coiweniencies  of  life. 


CHAP.       IV. 

Tl>e  Dutch  Settlements  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

WHEN  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Province?,  by  their  gallant  efforts, 
had  freed  themfelvesfrom  the  dominion  of  the  f^aand  of  Spanifh  tyranny 
they  perceived  that  they  could  not  reft  the  foundation  of  their  freedom  on  a  fpot 
that  did  not  afford  the  neceffaries  of  life.  They  were  convinced  that  com- 
merce, which  to  moft  nations  is  no  more  than  an  accefTion,  a  method  only  of  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  of  their  refpedive  countries, 
muft  be  to  them  the  chief  bafis  of  their  exiftence.  Almoft  witiiout  territory  and 
without  produdions,  they  determined  to  ^ive  a  value  to  thoie  of  other  nations, 
fatisfied  that  their  own  would  be  the  necelTary  refult  of  the  general  profperity. 
The  event  has  juftified  their  political  fyftem. 

The  firft  ftep  taken  by  the  Dutch  was  to  eftabiifh,  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, an  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  north  for  thoie  of  the  fouth.  In 
a  fhort  time  the  fea  was  covered  with  the  fhips  of  Holland.  All  the  commercial 
efFeds  of  different  nations  were  colleded  in  her  ports,  and  thence  difperfed  to  their 
refpedive  deftinations.  There  the  value  of  every  thing  was  regulated — and  with 
a  moderation  which  excluded  all  competition.  The  ambition  of  giving  greater 
ftalpility  and  extent  to  her  commerce,  excited  in  the  republic  a  Ipirit  ot  con- 
queft.  Her  empire  extended  itfelf  over  a  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  over 
all  the  iflands  of  confequence  in  the  lea  that  cncompalTcs  it.  By  her  forcreflcs  or 
her  fleets,  (lie  kept  in  lubjedion  a  portion  of  thecoaft  of  Africa  ;  towards  which 
her  ambition,  ever  attraded  by  uicful  objects,  had  turned  its  attentive  and  pru- 
dent views.  Her  acquifitions  in  America  were  fcarccly  Icfs  confiderable  than  in 
Alia:  the  immcnfe  chain  of  her  connexions  embra'ced  tiie  univerie,  ot  which  by 
labour  and  induftry  (he  was  become  the  foul :  in  a  word,  (he  had  attained  the 
univerfal  monarchy  of  commerce,  when  the  Portugueie  recovering  from  that 
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languor  and  inadtion,'  into  which  the  tyranny  of  Spain  had  thrown  them,  found    CHAP, 
means  in  166  1,  to  repoflefs  themfelves  of  that  part  of  Brazil  which  the  republic 
had  wrerted  from  them. 

From  that  time  the  Dutch  would  have  loft  all  footing  in  the  New  World,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  few  fmall  iflands  ■,  particularly  that  of  Curasao,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spaniards.  This  rock,  wliich  is  not  above  three  leagues  from 
the  coaft  of  Venezuela  is  about  ten  leagues  long  and  five  broad.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  but  difficult  of  entrance.  The  balon  is  extremely  large,  and  con- 
venient in  every  refpcdt.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort  fkiifully  conftruded,  and  al- 
ways kept  in  good  repair.  The  French  having,  in  iby^,  corrupted  the  gover- 
nor, landed  there  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  hundred  men  ;  but  the  treafon  hav- 
ing been  difcovered,  and  the  traitor  puniflied,  before  their  arrival,  they  met  with 
a  reception  very  different  from  what  they  expcded,  and  were  obliged  to  reim- 
bark,  with  the  difgrace  of  having  only  expoled  their  own  weaknefs  and  the  ini- 
quity of  their  meai'ures. 

Lewis  XIV.  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this  check,  fent  out  admiral  D'Ellrces 
five  years  after,  with  eighteen  fhips  of  war,  and  twelve  buccaneerino-  vefi"els  to 
wipe  off  tlie  ftain  which,  in  his  eyes,  tarniflied  the  glory  of  a  reign  filled  with 
great  and  atrocious  adions.  D'Eftrees  was  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  defti- 
nation,  when  by  his  rallinefs  and  obltinacy,  he  ran  his  Ihips  a-ground  on  Davis's 
Ifland ;  and  after  coilefting  the  fhattered  remains  of  his  fleet,  returned  in  a  mi- 
ferable  condition  to  Breft,  without  having  attempted  any  thing.  From  that  time 
neither  Curasao,  nor  the  little  iflands  of  r\ruba  and  Buen-Aire,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  ic  have  had  their  tranquillity  difturbed.  No  nation  has  thouoht  of  dif- 
puting  the  poficlTion  of  a  barren  Ipc,  which  produces  only  lome  roots  and  ve^e- 
tables  proper  for  feeding  flaves,  and  pafturage  for  a  ftw  cattle,  but  not  one  ar- 
tide  of  commerce. 

St.  Euftatia  is  little  more  inviting.  This  ifland,  which  is  about  five 
leagues  in  circumference,  is  nothing  but  a  fteep  mountain  rifinor  out  of  the  fea 
in  the  Ihape  of  a  pyramid.  It  has  properly  no  harbour,  and  only  one  place 
where  fliips  can  ride,  or  boats  land  with  iafety.  The  exadl  time  when  the  Dutch 
took  pofllinon  of  it  is  not  afcertaincd,  but  it  is  certain  they  were  fettled  there 
in  1639.  During  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  in  1663,  the  Dutch 
were  difpoflTefl'ed  of  St.  Eufl:atia  by  an  armament  from  Jamaica.  But  the  Dutch 
and  French  becoming  confederates,  theEnglifli  were  expelled,  in  their  turn,  by- 
the  French,  who  kept  poflcITion  of  the  ifland  till  after  the  peace  of  Breda,  when 
it  was  refl:ored  to  the  Dutch.  Towards  the  end  or  the  lafl:  century,  when  Eng- 
land and  Holland  were  in  alliance  againft  Lewis  XIV.  St.  Eufl:ati3  fell  ao-ain  into  ' 
the  liands  of  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Engiifli  under  Sir  Timo- 
thy Thornhill,  with  the  lols  only  of  eight  men.  The  peace  of  Ryfwick  refl:ored 
to  the  Dutch  the  entire  property  of  this  ifland,  of  which  they  have  remained  the 
undilturbed  poflTcflTors  ever  fince. 

St.  Euftatia  produces  fome  tobacco,  and  near  fix  hundred  thoufand  weioht  of 
fugar.     The  number  of  people  employed  in  planting,  confifts  of  about  an  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  fifty  whites,  and  fifteen  hundred  blacks.  The  number  of  perfons 
engaged  in  trade  amounts  at  Icatl  to  five  hundred,  in  time  ot  peace  ;  and  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred,  whenever  this  place  has  the  happinefs  of  bting  neuter  in  time 
of  war.  Though  inronfiderable  itfclf  as  a  colony,  it  has  iparcd  fome  of  its  in- 
habitants to  people  a  neighbouring  iiland,  known  by  the  name  of  Saba.  This  is 
a  fteep  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  is  Ibnie  ground  very  proper  for  gardening. 
Frequent  rains,  that  do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth  to  fruits  of  an 
excellent  fiavour,  and  cabbages  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  Fifty  tiuopean  fami- 
lies, \vii!i  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  here  raifc  cotton,  jpm  it,  and  make 
ftot kings  of  it,  which  they  fell  to  the  other  colonies  as  high  as  a  guinea  a  pair. 
Throughout  all  the  Well  Indies  there  is  no  air  lb  pure  as  that  of  Saba  :  hence 
the  women  preferve  a  frelhnels  of  complexion  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  iflands.  Happy  colony  !  which,  elevated  on  the  lumit  ot  a  rock,  be- 
tvveen  the  fea  and  fky,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements  without  dreadinw 
their  fiorms  ;  whofe  indullrious  inhabitants  breathe  the  moft  rctrclliing  gales, 
and  cultivate  a  fimple  commodity,  from  which  they  derive  the  convcniencics, 
without  the  luxuries  of  life. 

This,  fays  Raynal,  is  t!ie  Temple  of  Peace,  whence  thephiiofopher  may  con- 
template  at  leifure  the  errors  and  pafiions  of  men  ;  vvho  come,  like  the  waves  of 
the  fea,  to  dafli  themfelves  on  the  rich  coafts  of  America  j  for  the  fpoils  of 
which  they  are  continually  contending,  and  which,  when  obtained,  they  are  con- 
tinually wrefiing  from  each  other.  Hence  he  may  view  at  a  dillance  the  nations 
of  Europe  bearing  thunder->in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the 
flames  or  ambition  and  ava.rice  under  the  enfeebling  heat  ot  the  torrid  zone;  de- 
vouring gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  •,  wading  through  feas  of  blood  toamafs 
tliolc  metals,  thoie  pearls,  thofc  diamonds,  which  are  to  adorn  the  proud  opprcf- 
fors  of  mankind  •,  loading  innumerable  fhips  with  th.ofe  precious  .cafks  which 
furnilh  tyranny  with  purple,  and  from  which  flow  induftry  mingled  witli  cruelty, 
debauchery,  and  cfi^tminacy  *.  The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mals 
of  follies,  and  fpins  in  peace  the  cotton,  which  conftituies  all  his  finery  and 
wealth. 

Under  the  fame  climate  lies  the  fmall  ifland  of  St,  Martin,  which  is  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circuit,  and  contains  a  conliderablc  number  of 
hills,  which  are  fo  many  roi  ks  covered  with  heath.  1  he  landy  ioil  of  its  plains 
and  vallies,  in  itfclf  naturally  barren,  can  only  be  rcntlcred  fruitful  by  fhowers, 
which  happen  but  ieldom,  and  are  lo  much  the  lefs  beneficial,  as  they  arc  in 
general  either  exhaled  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  lun,  or  drain  ofl^  from  the  places 
where  they  fall.  With  due  care,  thefe  cafual  refrcflinients  might  be  preiiL-rved  in 
refervoirs,  and  thence  diffributed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  produffive  of  plenty. 
Though  this  ifland  has  no  river,  it  is  turnilhed  with  fprings,  which  iupply  the 
inhabitants  with  very  good  water.  The  air  is  whol.lome,  the  coaft  abounds  with 
fifh  -,  the  fea  is  feldom  tcmpcltuous,  and  there  is  fafe  anchorage  all  around  the 
iOand. 

•  Hilt.  Pbilof.  &c.  liv.  xii. 
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The  Dutch  and  French,  who  in  1638,  met  in  St.  Martin's,  lived  in  peace  with   CHAP.  iv. 
each  other,  but  in  feparate  parts  of  the  ifland,  till  they  were  dilpofll-ffcd  by  the 
Spaniards.     The  conquerors,   however,  loon  grew  weary  of  an    tftablifhment 
from  which  they  faw  no  proipefh  of  deriving  any  advantage,  and  which  cofl: 
them  a  confiderable  ium  amiuaily  :  they  therefore  quitted  it  in  1 6+8,  after  deflroy- 
jng  every  thing  that  they  could  net  carry  with  them.    But  thefe  devaluations  did 
not  hinder  the  former  poflcflbrs  from  returning  to  the  ifland  as  foon  as  they 
knew  that  it  was  evacuated.    Tliey  mutually  agreed  never  to  difturbeach  other's 
repofe,  and  have  prelcrved  inviolably  this  engagement,  which  was  equally  for 
the  advantage  or  both  parties.     The  difputes  between  their  refpedlive  nations  did 
not  in  the  leall  alter  thole  difpofitions  :  and  they  lived  in  unmolelled  tranquillity, 
till  the  year  1757,   when   the  French  were  expelled   by  the  commander  of  an 
Englifli  privateer,  named  Cook  ;  but  they  returned  again,  as  foon  as  hoftilities 
cealcd. 

Out  of  the  fifty  five  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  this  ifland  contains,  the 
French  enjoy  thirty-five  thouland.  But  over  this  large  fpace,  which  might 
maintain  five  hundred  white  families,  and  ten  thouland  Ikves,  are  fcattered  only 
about  one  hundred  white  inhabitants,  and  two  hundred  blacks.  Thefe  depend 
chiefly  for  their  fubfiftence  upon  the  culture  of  bananas,  yams,  and  manioc. 
Cotton,  till  within  thefe  tcw  years,  was  their  only  export.  1  he  line  of  fepara- 
tion  drawn  from  eall  to  weft,  which  confines  the  Dutch  within  a  fmaller  com- 
pafs,  has  made  them  ample  amends  by  giving  them  poficfllon  of  the  only  port  in 
the  ifland,  and  of  a  large  lalt-pit,  which  brings  them  annually  two  hundred  thou- 
fand dollars.  Befidcs  thefe  advantages,  they  have  lugar  plantations  which  em- 
ploy three  thoufand  flaves.  Both  colonies  have  of  late  begun  the  culture  of 
cofl^ce  with  fuccefs.  Perhaps  this  article  may  raife  them  above  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  have  lb  long  llruggled,  but  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  of 
much  confequcnce. 

Thus  Jar  the  lettlements  of  the  Dutch  in  the  great  archipelago  of  v^mericaj 
feem  very  unimportant ;  and  confidered  as  plantations,  they  are  truly  Co.    Their 
produce,  which  is  Icarcely  lufficient  to  freight  tour  or  five  rr.odcrate  veflcls,   en- 
titles them  to  no  degree  of  attention  •,  and  they  would  accordingly  have  beerji 
condemned  to  ncgleft,  if  fome  of  them,   which  are  of  fmall  confequence  in  cul. 
tivation,  were  not  very  confiderable  in  commerce.     This  is  more  cfpecially  to  be 
undcrftood  of  Curasao,  and  partly  of  St.  t  ufl;atia.     T  he  dcfire  of  opening  a- 
contraband  traffic  with  the  Sp;mifli  main,   was  the  chief  motive  for  fettling  the 
former.     In  a  fliort  time  a  great  number  of  Dutch  fliips  arrived  at  that  ifland  : 
they  were  ftout  and  well  equiped  ;  and  their  crtw  confifted  of  choice  men,  whofc 
courage  was  feconded  by  their  intereft.     1  ach  according  to  his  ftation,  had  a: 
fliare  in  the  cargo,  which  he  relolvcd  of  courle  to  defend  againft  the  Guarda 
Coftas,.  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Atter  a  time,,  the  method  of  carrying  on  this  traffic,  though  fuccefsful,  was 
changed  for  one  more  fafe,  and  no  lefs  advantageous.      Curasao  itfelt  became 
an  immenfe  magazine,   ftored  with  all  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  the  b  aft, 
3_»',  E  Indieso. 
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Indies.  Thither  the  Spaniards  reforted  in  fmall  veflcls,  to  exchange  their  gold, 
filvcr,  vanilla,  cacao,  cochineal,  bark,  hides,  and  other  valuable  commodities, 
for  negroes,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  laces,  fiiks,  ribbands,  hardware  — the 
fpices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Callicoes  of  B-ngal,  white  and  painted. 
Thcfe  vifits  however,  though  continual,  did  not  prevent  a  multitude  of  Dutcli 
floops  from  pafTing  to  the  creeks  on  the  continent.  The  wants,  the  fupplies,  the 
fatigues,  and  the  voyages  of  the  two  nations  were  reciprocal,  and  made  their 
■coarts  a  moft  active  fcene  of  trade  ;  and  tho'  the  modern  lubftitution  of  regifter- 
ihips  in  place  of  the  galleons,  has  made  this  communication  lefs  frequent,  be- 
caufe  lefs  neceflaiy,  it  will  revive,  and  even  be  tncreafcd,  whenever  by  the  inter- 
vention of  war,  the  immediate  intercourfe  between  Spain  and  her  colonies 
fhall  be  cutoff. 

HoRilities  between  France  and  England  open  a  new  fpecies  of  commerce  to 
Curacao.  It  then  furnilhes  provifions  to  all  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Hifpaniola, 
and  takes  off  its  produce.  In  a  word,  Curafao  in  time  of  war  is  in  a  manner 
the  common  emporium  of  the  Weft-Indies.  It  affords  a  friendly  retreat  to  the 
fhips  of  all  nations,  but  retufcs  to  none  of  them  arms  or  ammunition  to  annoy 
•one  another.  The  French  come  hither,  at  all  times,  to  buy  the  beef,  pork, 
corn,  flour,  and  lumber,  which  is  brought  from  the  Englifh  celonies  in  North- 
America;  fo  that  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  trade  of  Curajao  is  confider- 
able.  Every  commodity,  without  exception,  that  is  landed  in  this  ifland,  pays 
one  per  cent,  port  duty.  Dutch  goods  are  never  taxed  higher  ;  but  thofe  that  are 
(hipped  from  the  ports  of  other  European  nations,  pay  nine  per  cent.  more. 
Foreign  coffee  of  American  growth  is  lubjefl:  to  the  fame  duty,  in  order  to  tn. 
■courage  that  of  Surinam  ;  but  every  other  production  of  America  is  fubjetH: 
only  to   a  duty  of  three  per  cent. 

St.  Eurtacia  was  formerly  fubjecl  to  the  fame  duties  as  Curacao,  but  they 
were  takep  off  foon  after  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  It  derived  this  benefit 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  DanilTi  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  which  being  a  free  port, 
engroffcd  grfeat  part  of  its  former  trade.  Under  the  prefent  regulation,  its  con- 
traband traffic,  in  time  of  peace,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  barter  or  Englifh  cod  for 
the  rr.olaffcs  and  rums  of  the  French  iflands.  A  ftate  of  hoftility  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Verfailk's  opens  a  very  large  field  for  St.  Eufliati;;,  which  is  en. 
riched  by  their  divifions.  In  the  late  war  ir  became  the  ftaple  of  almoft  all  the 
merchandize  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the  general  magazine  of  lupply  for 
them.  But  this  trade  was  not  conduced  fingly  by  the  Dutch.  The  Ent^lifh 
snd  French  met  on  the  coafts  of  this  ifland,  to  iorm  under  the  fhelter  ot  its  neu- 
trality, commercial  engagements,  A  Dutch  paffport,  that  cofl  eleven  pounds 
fterling,  and  which  was  granted  without  enquiring  to  what  nation  the  perlon  be- 
ionaed,  who  applied  for  it,  kept  their  connexions  fiom  public  view.  7  his  un- 
-common  liberty  gave  rile  to  numbcrlefs  tranlaClions  between  perlbns  verv  fingu- 
atly  fitu'ated  in  regard  to  each  other.  Commerce  found  the  art  of  compoiinw 
the'  violence  or  eluding  the  vigilance  of  difcord. 

C     II     A     P. 
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7he  Danilh  Sittkmenis  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

DENMARK  and  Norway,  which  are  at  piefent  united  under  the  fame  go- 
vernmc-nc,  com  poled  in  the  eighth  century  two  feparate  dates.  While  the 
former  fignalized  itt'cit  by  the  conqueft  of  Hngland,  and  other  bold  enterprifes, 
the  latter  peopled  the  Orkneys,  Fero,  and  Iceland.  Urged  by  that  reftlels  fpi- 
rit,  which  had  always  animated  their  anceltors  the  Scandinavians,  this  active  peo- 
ple, fo  early  as  the  ninth  century,  formed  a  Icttlement  in  Greenland,  which  there 
is  good  realon  to  Ibppolc  is  united  to  the  American  continent,  or  divided  from 
it  only  by  a  very  narrow  ftrait.  It  is  even  thought,  notwithftanding  the  dark- 
nefs  which  prevails  over  all  the  hillorical  records  of  the  north,  during  thofe 
early  ages,  that  there  are  fufficicnt  traces  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  Norwegian 
navigators  in  the  eleventh  century  were  hardv  enough  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
coafts  of  Labrador  and  Newtoundland,  and  that  they  leit  Imall  colonies  on 
them  *.  Buc  the  wars  which  Norway  had  to  luftain,  till  the  time  it  became 
united  to  Denmark  ;  the  difficulties  which  the  government  oppofed  to  its  navi- 
gation, and  the  ftate  ot  oblivion  and  inadtion  into  which  this  encerprifing  people 
tell,  not  only  occasioned  the  lols  of  their  colonies  in  Greenland,  but  of  whatever 
fettlements  or  connexions  they  might  have  had  on  the  coafts  ot  America. 

It  was  not,  tlierefore,  till  more  than  a  century  atter  Columbus  had  difcovered 
America,  and  begun  the  conqueil  of  ic  umier  the  Spaniih  banner,  that  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  were  then  become  one  nation,  caft  their  eyes  upon 
the  New  World,  which  was  nearer  to  them  than  to  any  of  thofe  nations  who  had 
already  pofTcfled  thcmfelves  of  different  parts  of  it.  They  chofe,  however,  to 
feek  their  way  to  it  bv  the  lliorteft  courfe.  Accordingly  in  16(9,  captain 
Munk  was  fent  to  find  out  a  paflage,  by  the  north- weft,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  expedition  was  attended  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  thole  of  many  other  naviga- 
tors, both  before  and  after  him,  in  the  fame  attempt.  Yet  it  might  have  been 
imagined,  that  one  difappoincment  would  not  have  entirely  difcouraged  the 
Danes  •,  that  they  would  have  continued  their  American  expeditions,  till  they 
had  either  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  or  had  fucceeded  in  forming  fome  fet- 
tlements, that  would  have  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble:  but  tiie  interell 
•which  tliey  imprudently  took  in  the  v/ars  of  Europe,  made  them  lofe  fight  of  every 
diftant  objedl  -,  and  their  fucceffive  lolTes  reduced  them  to  a  defperate  ftatc,  from 
which  they  would  never  have  recovered,  had  not  the  affiftance  of  Holland,  and 
the  fteady  perfeverance  of  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  procured  them  a  peace 
in  I    60,    lefs  humiliating  and  deftruftive  than  tliey  had  reafon  to  fear. 

The  Danifh  government  feized  the  firil  moment  of  tranquillity  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  ftate.     Like  all  other  Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided 

•  A1.  Mallet,  Inticd,  a  I'Wj}.  de  Danimaik. 
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BOOK  III.  between  an  eleftive  chief,  the  nobi'ity  or  fenate,  and  the  people.  The  king  en- 
joyed no  other  preeminence  than  that  of  prefiding  in  the  Itnate,  and  command- 
ing the  army.  During  the  imcrvals  between  tnc  diets,  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  fenate  ;  but  all  great  affairs  were  referred  to  the  diets  themfeives, 
which  were  compolcd  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commonality.  Though  this 
conilitution  leems  favourable  to  liberty,  no  country  was  lefs  free  than  Den- 
mark. The  clergy  from  the  time  of  the  reformation,  had  forfeited  their  poli- 
tical as  well  as  religious  privileges,  and  the  citizens  had  not  yet  acquired  wealth 
fufficient  to  make  them  of  any  confequence  in  the  ftate,  B  Jth  thole  orders  were 
Overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  ftill  aduated  by  the  original  fpirit  of 
the  feudal  iyftem,  which  reduces  every  thing  to  the  decifion  of  the  iword.  This 
critical  fi'uation  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark  did  not  infpire  the  nobility  with 
that  juftice,  or  moderation,  which  the  circumltances  of  the  times  re- 
quired :  they  refufed  to  contribute  their  proportion  to  the  public  expenccs  ;  and 
by  this  lefulal  exafperated  the  other  members  of  the  diet.  Thefe,  in  the  excels 
of  their  refentment,  invefted  the  king  with  an  abfokite  arnl  unlimited  power  ; 
and  the  nobles,  who  had  driven  them  to  this  afl  of  delperation,  found  themfeives 
obliged  to  follow  the  example  that  had  been  fet  them. 

Alter  this  change  of  government,  the  moll  imprudent  and  fingular  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  the  Danes  fell  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  ftate.  The  delufive 
tranquillity  of  fervitude  fucceeded  t ho fe  great  convulfions  which  are  occafioncd  by 
the  clafhingof  national  rights  ;  and  a  people,  who  had  been  coafpicuous  for  fevc» 
ral  ages,  appeared  no  more  oii  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In  167 1,  Denmark  juft 
recovered  lo  far  from  the  trance  into  which  the  admifiion  of  dcfpotifm  had  thrown 
jt,  as  to  be  able  to  look  abroad,  and  take  poffeflion  of  a  little  American  ifland,. 
l<nown  by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas.  This  iQand,  the  moft  wcfterly  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  was  totally  uninhabited  when  the  Danes  undertook  to  form  a  fcttlcment 
up6n  it.  They  were  at  firft  oppofed  by  the  Lnglifh,  under  pretence  that  lome 
emigrants  of  that  nation  had  undertaken  to  clear  it ;  but  the  Britifh  miniftry 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  this  interference,  and  the  Danifh  colon  v'  was  lett  to  form 
iuch  plantations  as  a  fandy  foil,  and  a  territory  of  no  greater  extent  than  five 
kagucs  in  length,  and  two  and  an  half  in  breadth,  would  admit  of. 

A  cultivation  fo  confined  and  unproduftive,  would  never  have  given  any  im- 
portance to  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  had  not  the  lea  h.  llowed  out  irom  its 
coaft  an  excellent  harbour,  in  which  fifty  Ihips  may  ride  with  fccurity.     This  ad- 
vantage  attrafted  fuch  of  the  Englilh  and  French  Buccaneers,  as  were  defirous 
of  exempting  their  booty  from  the  duties  to  which  it  was  lubjcft  in  the  pores  be- 
longing to  their  refpedive  nations.     Whenever  they  had  taken  their  prizes  in  the 
lower  latitudes,  from  which  they  could  not  make  the  W  indward  Ifla  ids,  they 
put  into  that  of  St.  Thomas  to  difpofe  of  them.     It  was  alfo  the  alykim  of  all; 
merchant  ihips,  which  frequented  it  as  a  neutral  port,  in  time  of  war.     It  was. 
the  mart  where  the  neighbouring  colonies  bartered  their  refpedtive  commodities  ;. 
and  the  port  whence  they  continually  difpatched  veffcls  richly  laden,  to  carry- 
on 
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on  a-chndeftine  traffic  with  the  Spanifh  fectlemcnts  on  the  continent.  St.  Thomas    CUAP.   V. 
in  a  word,  was  a  very  active  Icene  of  commerce. 

The  parent  ftate,  however,  reaped  little  advantage  from  this  rapid  circulation. 
The  pel  Tons  who  enriched  theinfelves  were  chiefly  toieigners,. who  carried  their 
Wealth  toother  countries.  Denn>ark  had  no  communication  with  its  colony  ex- 
cept by  a  finnjle  (hip,  fenc  out  annually  to  Africa  to  purchale  flaves,  which  being 
fold  at  St.  Thomas,  the  fhip  returned  home  laden  with  the  produftions  of  that 
ifland.  In  719  the  Danifh  trade  was  encreafed,  by  the  clearing  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  John,  which  is  adjacent  to  St,  Thomas^  but  not  half  fo  large.  Thefe  flender'. 
,  beginnings  would  have  required  the  addition' of  Crab  Ifland,  where  the  Danes 
had  attempted  to.  form  a  iettlement  lontie  years  before.  This  ifl.md,  which  is' 
from  tight  to  ten  leagues  in  circuniterencej  has  a  conl-iderable  number  of  hills  -, 
but  they  are  neither  barren,  fteep,  •  nor  verv  high.  The  foil  of  the  plains  and 
vallies,  which  run  between  thele  iiills,  feems  to  be  very  fruitful  ;  and  they  are 
refrcflied  by  a  number  of  IpringSj  the  water  of  which  is  faid  to  be  e.vcellent. . 
Nature,  at  the  fame  time  that  Ihe  has  denied  it  a  harbour,  has  njade  it  amends  by 
a  multitudeof  the  finert  bays- that  can  be  imagined.  Atevery  llep  fome  remains 
of  plantations,  with  rowsof  oranire  and  lemon  trees  are  to  be  feen  ;  whicli  feem  to 
prove  that  the  Sp-ariwrds  of  -I'OrtjO  Rico,  trom  which  it  is  not  diftant  above  five, 
or  fix  league'-,  ha-'*  fer'o'ii.'rly 'occupied  Crab' Iflandi         . 

The  i""  Hghlh'  di)rei-A,'mg  chatjb-promifing  a  fpot  was  without. inhabitants,  b'egan  - 
to  rultivattf'fdnlfcip-Urftatiofls -there,  lOwards-thepnd  of  the -laft  century. .   But  ■ 
t.kn  were'' rioe-pc'rf.irEet-d  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour  :  they  were  furprifed 
by  t-lie-Spaiiiards,  who  murdered  all  the  men,  •  and  carried  off  the  women  and  ' 
chJiLlrcfl  'bo'-Pori:5'k-ifeo.^'  'Thi's  viokhce-did-  not  .deter  the  Danes  from  makino- 
fciia5?.>atfe?n>pts  tbfetfle^tScfe'^ri- iy-i^.: '  But  tlie4-ubje<5ls:of  Great  Britain  reelaiin- 
in^-tfhfcir^  prior-  righ^^  •ieM'thithei^'  fohie-adventy-liers,  who  aftef-  dilpofltilihg  the 
Danes,  v.ere  themfelvei' plundeAfflj"  and  dj'ivxri  off  by  the  Spaniards.     The  jea-  ■ 
Icmly  t>t^'ehgf(*>  tyrants  oJ' -tlve  New  World  extends  even  to  the'  prohibiting  of 
fiiiiing  boats' to   approach  any'-ftiorc  ;where  they  claim  a  right  of  pofTefiion, .' 
though  they  do  n'ot  exercife  if.'  Too  lazy  to  proiecure  cultivation,  too  fufpici- 
Ous  to  admit  indui'tricnjs' neighbours^' they- condemn- Crab  Ifland  to  eternal  foli- 
tude';'they'will' neither  'occupy lii:  themfelve^,  nof' permit  any  other  nation  to   ■ 
icKlb  ifl'  iti"       ■:    -^  '■.■:.   r  ■.   ,■•!'     >  '     -   :.     ..  ■        ■■ 

ThiS^-tyrannicfel 'exertion' of- exckifive  fovereignty,  has  obliged  Denmark  to 
g; ve  ap  Crab  Ifland  foi*  that  of  Santa  Cra^,  whole  natural  importance  gives  it  a 
bcftcr-tftle  to  become -an  object  of  national  ambition.  It  is  eighteen  leagues  in 
Iciigth,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In '1643  it  was- inhabited  by  the 
Eng^tfb'an'd  Dutch  :  buttherr  rtvalfhlp  foon  made  them  enemies  to  each  other  ;•.' 
and  in  1646,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  engagement,  the  Dutch  were  routed^  ,  ■ 
and'oHligeS  to  quit  a  fpot  on  which  they  had  founded  great  expedations.  Thfe 
Engiiih:v/cre  employed  in  cultivating  thofe  lands  which  their  victory  had  procured 
them  i  vhrn,  in  16^,0,  they  were  attacked,  and  expelled  in  their  turn,  by  twelve 
hun;  x|  opaniards,  who  arrived  at  Santa  Cruz  in  five  fliips.  The  triumph  of 
.^i.  F  the 
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20CII  HI,    the  Spamards  h&sd  but  a  few  roonths.    The  leroains  of  liut  nunaereus  body 
^■"^"•'~*~^     V 'r.'ch -WHS  kfi  for  the  dwence  of  .        "      '  :'  _ 

l^unorcd  2nd  iixiT  FrrndHner.,  »;._  —  ... :.....  _: ...:_...;.  .  ..  ...- 

feis  ihemtel-pes  of  S^ntz.  Cruz. 

Theie  cew  inhEbiran^  lc5:  no  time  in  milking  thexfcires  acquainted  wiifc  aa 
iiland  fo  i-?gh}T  efLcecneu.  Wiih  a  knl  in  mzny  rcijaects  excelient,  they  found  in 
Sania  Cruz  bur  one  rircr  of  a  moderate  Cze,  winch  gbding  gendjr  on  a  kvei 
wiih  the  fca,  through  a  flai  country,  fumilhed  only  a  brackiik  vaEer-  Two  or 
t'  -  '    '  ■  :   :    -  -;  -         :  -—  of  the  iilzjid,  made  b'.'i  a  fn  / ' 

...  -:i  they  dug,  w<rre  for  tzit  irjc 

conftruHucm  of  reJervoirs  reqtnred  liroc ;  and  the  diniare  was  pM-uiiar]j  noidoHs 
• '  I     -   -  _   -       ^  -  ■    -      ;  _     -pjjg  iGaxiG  being  fiat,  and  covered  -Rith  c " 

-..-     .. :.  _ .  . .  „  -.cr.r  z.zzti's.  to  carry  of  the  poifonous  vapours,  » ._,  ...  .,,; 

its  moranes  clogged  the  a:r  _  '  :r.  There  wzs,  but  one  remedy  fcff  tiiis  incon- 
-  rTice;  namely,  to  bum  ihs  woods.  The  Trench  ier  nre  to  them  withoat 
^Zi;^\ ;  and  goioe  on  board  their  fhips,  became  fpc*iatars  from  the  lea,  for 
feverai  monihs,  of  the  connagrauon  «hich  they  had  railed  in  the  iiland-  As 
foon  as  the  fiaines  fnbfitfcd,  they  again  went  on  £bare,  and  found  the  ibil  iernic 
beyond  belitf.  Tobacco,  cotton,  arnortc.  -  ;':''_-•-. 
in  it.     So  rapia  was  ihe  progrels  of  tht  c; . .    _  -::__-  .t  .. 

that,  within  eleven  j'ears  from  i:s  inconuderabie  beginriigg,  there  were  upon  rfac 
r.    /         •  -fd  and  twenry-two  white  pen'ons,  with  a  proportional  numlxr 

c: .  -. ;  —._  .:  was  iafx  ad'sTuacing  ti  a  degree  of  profpenty,  that  wouii  have 

eclipfed  the  mofi:  fiouriihing  fenjemeris  of  the  f  rcnch  nation,  when  fuch  ob- 
fiacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  aciiiiry  as  made  it  Suddenly  decline.  Its 
dec^y  was  as  rapid  as  its  rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  one  hundred 
axic  fony-ieven  wiiite  famihes,  and  £1  hundred  and  rwenty-tiirec  biacks,  remaifl- 
ing  on  the  iOand ;  and  tiiefe  were  tranfported  to  Hifpaniola. 

Thofe  writers  who  take  it  for  granted,  thai  the  coun  of  France  is  always  go- 
verned in  its  deduons  by  the  moS  co.-npreheaQi'e  views  of  profound  policy, 
have  cDigtarured,  that  the  neglea  <rf  Santa  Cruz  was  the  rcfuk  oif  a  determina- 
tion to  abandon  the  fmall  iflands,  in  order  to  unite  all  the  fcfngrh,  induflry, 
and  populadon  in  the  larger  ones-  Bur  this  is  a  faiie  idea  of  die  matter.  That 
refoiation  aid  not  take^its  rifc  from  the  court,  but  from  the  fanners  of  die 
revenaes,  who  found,  that  the  contraband  trade  of  Santa  Cruz  wkii  St. 
Thoxas  was  detrimental  to  their  interefis  *.  The  rpirit  of  financdag  has  at  all 
times  been  hunful  to  commerce:  it  has  defircyed  the  fource  whence  it  iprvag. 
Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and  wiihout  culnvaoon,  rill  173^, 
V  hec  it  was  ioM  by  France  to  Denmark  for  about  diiny-nco  rhntiApif^  pooads 
fieriiDg. 

Tins  nonbem  power  feetned  now  likely  to  take  deep  root  in  America.  Un- 
fbnunately,  however,  Ibc  laid  Ler  planiaoons  under  tie  yoke  of  txdufivc  priri- 

*  Reveal,  Ut.  a. 
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Irg^     Induflnoas  peopk  of  all  fii&s,  efpcdjMy  tfce  Moraviarr?,  (trDre  ia  vais 

to  overcome  this  dlScuIn--  Many  attanprs  vrere  rr;ace  to  reccncifc  the  interefs 
of  the  colonies  and  their  oppreficri,  but  vii:'         '     :e!s.     T'  'rskept 

up  a  conticuil  ilruggle  ct  initr.c.i:7,  not  .;  irr.     A:  .;- ^  _,3verr:- 

menr,  with  a  mccerarion  not  to  be  rxptaed  frcm  its  ccnftiratior:,  pirrchafed  in 
1754,  the  privil^s  and  cffc»Ss  of  the  cc-— pa-ny.  Frcni  this  vm",  the  nariga- 
tion  to  the  Da--ilh  idands  has  bctn  cpeh  to  all  th-e  fi:rj=c5s  of  that  crc-sra ;  bcr 
unfortunately  the  rapacioufnels  of  the  meafLirv  h^s  In  a  great  mcifune  pierented 
the  advantage  that  might  have  been  hoped  for  from  fuch  an  STTzngsmcr.z.  The 
nadorial  prtxiudions  and  n:cni:lafture;.  ar.d  wh^teve-  "' :   '  "  '7;  f-  ths 

firii  hand,  ar.d  put  on  b-Dard  DanUh  vefTels,  were  in^ .  _  ^  :       r  ..        :  jc 

mother- country  free  from  all  dunes  -,  but  for  all  ccirmodities  that  did  no:  fall 
under  this  defcrip::on,  a  tax  of  fcjr  per  cent,  was  dcniinded.  A  '  -  -  ^s  into 
the  colonies  paid  Eve  per  cent,  and  all  exports  fix.  A  di;ry  of  :.  .  ..._  zn  halt 
per  cent,  was  hid  en  all  American  prcductiocs  ccnfuraed  in  die  cxchsr-covmir! , 
and  of  one  per  crnt.  en  •»  hat  was  carried  to  foreign  rr.arkets. 

At  the  fame  nxe  that  the  trade  to  the  Well  Incies  recoveird  its  n^r^ral  inde- 
pendence, at  the  ranlbm  of  thefe  burthenfome  dudes,  that  to  Africa,  which  is 
its  bails,  was  likewile  laid  open.  The  Danifh  gOTemrn«it  had,  abore  a  century 
before,  purchafed  from  the  king  of  Aquimbcu,  the  twc  :":  -  '  F.-edericklbur" 
and  Chriftiaafburg,  Ctuated  on  th^  Gold  Ccaii,  a:  a  f-._..  _..;_rce  fro—  72:'-; 
other.  The  African  ccKnpany,  in  virtue  of  its  charter,  had  the  ;.;  r;~T.~:- 
of  them  ;  and  exerciled  its  privileges  vnib  that  barbarity,  of  which  t^  r  - ;  /: 
lilbed  European  nations  have  fct  the  example  in  thefe  devoted  rfr:~  C-./ 
00c  of  its  agents  had  the  rdblution  to  renourxe  thofe  cruelces,  tc  .  .  cullaca 
had  given  a  lanAroo-  So  great  was  the  repurarioc  of  this  man  for  humanitr, 
and  fuch  was  the  confidence  repofcd  in  his  probity,  that  the  blacks  wtwld  cocnc 
firom  the  diil:ance  of  an  hondred  le^oes  to  fee  him,  and  to  fubmit  their  difer- 
ences  to  his  arbitration.  The  fovereign  of  a  remote  country  fent  to  him  his  daugh- 
ter, with  a  prden:  of  gold  and  Oaves,  that  Schilderop  (for  fuch  was  th-e  n-snsof 
this  European  fo  much  revered  over  all  Nigritia;  might  give  him  a  ^raiidfoo. 
Jull  and  virtuous  Dane  !  exclaims  Raynal  on  this  fubjecr,  whar  mocarch  ever 
received  fo  pure,  fo  glorious  an  homage,  as  diy  nacioa  has  feer.  :hee  er'Ov ! — And 
whiere  ?— Upon  a  coaxf,  upon  a  continent  degraded  for  ever,  by  the  biaavous 
traSc  of  men  exchanged  for  arms,  and  childien  Rdd  by  thjeir  parents  !" 

The  excluCve  privil*^  of  purchafing  negroes  has,  however,  been  abotiibed 
in  Denmark,  as  b  ether  ftatcs :  all  the  futweds  of  this  commercial  nadon  are 
permitted  to  buy  men  in  Africa.  They  pay  only  between  fifteen  and  fixtccn 
ibillings  a  head  for  every  one  they  carry  to  the  Weft  Indies.  Thirtv  dx>a&nd 
llaves,  including  all  a^  and  fcxes,  on  which  a.  poU-tax  of  four  i-Ilngs  is  laid, 
a."e  already  employed  Ln  their  plantations  there.  The  produce  of  the  iabocr  of 
thefe  Llaves  loads  forty  \-eircls,  from  one  hundred  and  cwecty  to  three  hundred 
tons  burden.  The  plantations,  which  pay  to  the  meafmy  an  annual  rent  oi  abocc 
ci^t  ihillings  for  every  thcuUnd  ftct  Iquare,  fumiih  to  the  CTOcfaer-counay,  as 
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the  component  articles  of  thole  forty  fliip-loads,  a  little  coffee  and  ginger  ;  fome 
wood  for  inlaying;  eight  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  which  are  chielly  carried  to 
foreign  markets  ;  and  fourteen  millions  weight  oi  raw  fugar,  four-fifths  of  vvhicii 
are  confumed  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  reil:  is  fold  in  the  Baltic,  or  in- 
troduced into  Germany  bv  the  way  of  nltena. 

Santa  Cruz,  though  the  latetl  ot  all  the  Danifli  fettlemcnts,  furnilhss  five- 
■  fevenths  of  this  produce.  That  iQand  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fifty 
plantations,  by  lines  which  interfeft  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each  plantation 
contains  one  hundred  and  fitty  acres,  of  forty  thoufand  fquare  feet  each ;  fo 
that  it  may  occupy  a  fpace  of  twelve  hundred  common  feet  in  length,  by  eight 
hundred  in  breadth.  Two  thirds  of  this  traft  are  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  fugar, 
and  the  proprietor  may  occupy  fourlcore  acres  at  a  time ;  each  of  which  will 
yield,  one  year  with  another,  fixtetn  hundred  weight,  without  reckoning  the 
molafles.  The  remainder  may  be  employed  in  other  cultures  lefs  lucrative. 
When  the  ifland  comes  to  be  entirely  cleared,  fome  towns  may  be  built  upon  it : 
at  prefcnt  it  has  only  the  village  of  ChnlUanftaut,  fituattd  under  the  tort  which 
defends  the  principal  harbour. 

Denmark  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  riches  which  begin  to  flow  from  her 
colonics  in  the  American  arcLipcljgo,  do  not  belong  entirely  to  herlcif :  a  confi- 
derabic  fliare  goes  to  theEnglilh  and  Dutch,  who,  without  refiding  upon  the 
Danifii  iHands,  have  -Xirmed  the  beft  plantations  in  them.  New  England  fupplies 
them  with  wood,  cattle,  and  meal,  and  receives  in  exchange  molafles  and  other 
commodities.  They  are  obliged  likewife  to  import  their  wines,  linens,  and  filks. 
The  condition  of  Denmark  does  not  admit  of  her  looking  with  indifference  on 
fuch  difadvantages ;  and  notliing  will  contribute  fo  much  to  her  intereft  as  hav- 
ing the  fole  poflefllcn  and  traffic  of  ail  the  produd:ions  of  her  Weft  India  iflands. 
The  more  her  fettlements  in  the  New  World  are  limited,  the  more  attentive 
ought  flie  to  be  not  to  let  any  of  the  benefits,  ihe  might  draw  from  them  elcape 
her.  In  a  ftate  of  mediocrity,  the  leaft  negligence  is  attended  with  Icrious 
confequences. 


C    H    A    P.      VI. 

Th  French  Settlments  /«  the  Weft  Indies. 

WE  have  already  feen  the  French  and  Englill:,  under  Warner  and  Def- 
nambuc,  fettle  in  St.  Chriltopher's  in  1625  ;  and  after  various  difafters 
and  difliculties,  gradually  fpread  thtmlelves  over  the  neighbouring  idands.  As 
early  as  the  year  1635,  theFrench  were  in  poflefiionof  Martinico  andGuadaloupe. 
Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  at  that  time  ruled  France,  under  Lewis  aIII.  very  eaily 
perceived  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  thole  lettlements,  if  prudently 
managed  ;  and  the  firft  ftep  neceflary  to  fuch  profperity  he  thought  confiltcd  in 
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putting  the  governtr.ent  of  them  into  proper  hands.  With  this  view,  he  made  CHAP.  Vi, 
choice  of  Longvilliers  de  Poincy,  a  knight  oT  Malta,  who  was  fcnt  to  the  Wc!l 
Indies  in  1639,  with  the'titie  oi  Governor  and  Liei:tenant  General  of  the  Ifles  of 
America.  His  commifiion  was  very  ample-,  and  no  perfon  could  be  better 
qualified  to  reftify  the  diforders  incident  to  new  fcttlements,  or  to  eftablifh 
inch  regulations  as  might  contribute  to  their  future  greatnefs.  He  was  a  man 
of  unblemifhed  reputation  for  probity,  of  various  and  extcnfive  knowledge,  and 
had  a  genius  peculiarly  turned  towards  natural  and  mechanical  objefts.  He  it 
was  who  firft  taught  the  French  the  method  of  cultivating  the  fugar-cane,  and  of 
preparing  the  fugar.  He  improved  the  methods  which  were  ur>,d  in  Brazil  for 
that  purpofe,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  mills  and  the  furnaces  ;  and  having  given 
a  proper  direction  to  the  induftry  of  the  new  fettlers,  he  afforded  it  ail  the  en- 
couragement in  his  power,  by  fupporting  thofe  who  connedted  their  own  inrereft 
with  that  of  the  colony,  v;hile  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  and  a  fevere  hand  upon  all 
who  ftrove  to  acquire  wealth  by  means  inconfiftent  with  the  general  welfare.  He 
framed  admirable  regulations  lor  the  impartial  and  fpeedy  adniiniftration  of  juf- 
tice  :  he  ellabliflied  in  St.  Chritlopher's,  wiiere  he  refided,  an  excellent  police  ; 
and  fenfible  that  a  form  of  public  v/orfhip,  independent  of  all  theological  mo- 
tives, is  equally  eficntial  to  the  good  order  of  focicty  by  the  force  which  it  com- 
municates to  the  moral  obligations,  and  the  dread  which  it  infpires  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  cenfures,  he  built  and  endowed  churches  in  all  the  idands  under  his  govern- 
ment. 

Thefe  wile  meafures,  h.owever,  were  not  attended  with  that  fuccefs  which  might 
have  been  expefled  trom  them.  This  matter  requires  fome  explanation.  When 
the  French  firll  began  to  fettle  in  the  American  archipelago,  government  required 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce  of  every  colony  that  fhould  be  there  eftablifhed, 
without  lending  any  afTiflance  to  the  projed,  or  encouraging  it  with  any  protec- 
tion. Under  thefe  conditions  Defnambuc  and  his  followers  embarked  ;  and  in 
1626,  a  company  was  formed,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  conceffion. 
That  company  obtained  the  moft  extenfive  privileges.  The  government  gave 
them  the  property  of  all  the  iflands  which  they  fhould  cultivate,  and  impowered 
them  to  exaift  an  hundred  v;eight  of  tobacco,  or  fifty  pounds  of  cotton,  from 
every  inhabitant  between  fixteen  and  fixty  years  of  age.  They  were  likewife 
veftcd  with  an  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling. 

Exclufive  companies,  as  a  judicious  writer  obferves,  may  fometimes  be  ufe- 
ful  to  nourifli  an  infant  trade,  where  the  market  is  under  the  dominion  of  foreicn 
and  barbarous  princes  ;  but  v.here  the  trade  is  between  different  parts  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  fame  prince,  under  the  protection  of  his  laws,  and  carried  on  by 
his  own  fubjedls  with  goods  wrought  in  his  own  kingdom,  fuch  companies  muft 
be  equally  ablurd  in  their  nature,  and  ruinous  in  their  confequences  to  com- 
merce *.  Never  was  the  jufticc  of  this  rcafoning  more  fully  exemplified,  than  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  Weft  India  company.     An  inordinate  thirft  of 

•  The  author  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  fuppofed  to  be  Mr.  Edmund  Burke. 
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BOOK  in.     gain,  the  common  effect  of  a  fpirit  of  monopoly,  rendered  them  unjuH:,  cruel, 
and  opprefTive.     The  Dutch,  apprifed  of  this  tyranny,  came  and  ofrered  provi- 
fions  and  merchandife  on  more  moderate  termis.     Their  propofals  were  readily 
accepted,  and  a  connexion  was  formed  between  thefe  republicans  and  the  French 
colonies,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  broken  off.     The  competition  that 
enfued,  no:  only  proved  fatal  to  the  company  in  the  New  World,  where  it  pre- 
vented the  fale  of  their  exports,  but  even  ruined  them  in  all  the  markets  of 
Europe,  where  the  contraband  traders  underfold  the  produce  of  the  French 
iQands.     Difcouraged  by  thefe  merited  difappointments,  the  company  funk  into 
a  ftate  of  total  languor,  which  deprived  them  of  moft  of  their   emoluments 
without  leflening  any  of  their  expences.     In  vain  did  the  government  remit  the 
flipulated  referve  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  profit.     This  indulgence  was  not 
fufficient  to  reftore  their  activity.     Some  of  the  proprietors  were  of  opinion,  that 
by  renouncing  the  dellructive  principles  which  had  been  hitherto  adopted,  they 
might  ftill  retfbablifh  their  affairs  ;  but  the  greater  number  thought  it  impractica- 
ble, notwithftanding  all  their  advantages,  to  contend  for  fuperiority  with  fuch 
frugal  traders  as  their  rivals.     This  opinion  occafioned  a  revolution.     In  order 
to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that  they  might  not  fink  under  the  weight  of  their 
engagements,  the  company  put  up  their  poflefllons  to  public  fale.     They  were 
generally  purchafed  by  their  refpeftive  governors. 

The  new  mailers  of  the  French  iflands  enjoyed  an  unlimited  authority,  and 
free  difpofal  of  the  lands.  All  offices  both  civil  and  military  were  in  their  gift. 
They  had  tlie  right  of  pardoning  thofe  whom  their  deputies  condemned  to  death  : 
in  a  word,  they  were  fo  many  petty  fovereigns.  It  was  natural  to  expeft  tliar, 
as  their  dominions  were  under  their  own  infpeflion,  agriculture  would  make  a 
rapid  progrefs  ;  and  that  conjecture  was  in  fome  meafure  realized,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  conttfts,  which  v.cre  neceflarily  fharp  and  frequent  under  fuch  mailers. 
This  fecond  ftate  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  did  not  however 
'  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  nation  than  the  firft.  The  Dutch  continued  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  provificns,  and  to  carry  away  the  produce,  which  they  ibid  in- 
«iifcriminately  to  all  nations,  and  even  to  that  which  ought  to  have  reaped  the 
fole  advantage  of  vending  it. 

France  fuffered  confiderably  from  this  evil,  and  Colbert,  who  had  fucceeded 
Richelieu  and  Mazarine  in  the  adminiftration,  miilook  the  means  of  redrefs. 
That  great  man,  who  had  for  fome  time  prefided  over  the  finances  and  the  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  had  imbibed  falfe  ideas  of  policy.  The  habit  of  living  with 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  during  the  adminiftration  of  his  prcdeceflbr 
Mazarine,  had  accuftomed  him  to  confider  money,  which  is  but  the  means  of  ex- 
change, as  the  produdlive  caufe  of  every  thing.  He  imagined  that  the  encourao^e- 
ment  of  manufadlures  v,  as  the  readieft  method  to  draw  it  from  abroad  ;  that  in  the 
work-fhops  were  to  be  found  the  beft  refources  of  the  ftate,  and  in  tradefmen 
the  moft  ufeful  fubjcdls  of  the  monarchy.  In  order  to  increafe  the  number  of 
manufadlurers,  he  ftrove  to  keep  the  necelTaries  of  life  at  a  low  price ;  and  for 
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that  purpofe  he  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn,  without  confidering  that  this    CHAP.  VI. 
would  diminilli  the  culture.     The  produftion  of  materials  was  the  leaft  objet5t  of 
his  care  :  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  manufaduring  of  them. 

This  preference  of  manufadfturcs  to  agriculture  became  the  reigning  tafte,  and 
proved  dcftruftive  to  die  real  profperity  of  France,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gave 
to  the  kingdom  a  delufive  appearance  of  opulence.  While  the  fliops  of  Paris  were 
filled  with  gold  and  filvcr  ftuffs,  and  the  inhabitants  glittered  in  every  ftreet  with 
Jace  and  embroidery,  the  lands  were  left  untilled,  the  peafants  were  in  wretched- 
nefs,  and  the  nation  was  in  danger  of  perilhing  for  want  of  bread.  Colbert,  who 
had  given  rife  to  that  fyrtem  of  fplendid  beggary,  faw  the  neceffity  of  refcuing  the 
French  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  from  the  hands  of  private  proprietors  ;  and 
he  effefted  it  by  purchafe,  in  1664.  So  far  his  condiid  defcrves  praife.  It  was 
requifite  that  lo  many  branches  of  fovcreignty  Ihould  be  reltored  to  the  body  of 
the  ftate.  But  if  Colbert  had  entertained  juft  notions  of  the  improvement  of 
lands,  of  the  encouragement  it  requires,  and  the  liberty  which  the  hufbandmen 
ihould  enjoy,  he  would  have  purfued  a  very  different  fyftem  from  that  which  he 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  colonies :  he  would  not  again  have  fubjeded  pofTelTions 
of  Juch  importance  to  the  tyranny  of  an  exckifive  company  -,  a  meafure,  prohi- 
bited alike  by  experience  and  reafon. 

A  new  company  was  however  formed,  whofe  charter  extended  not  only  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  but  comprehended  an  exclufive  trade  with  the  French  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  as  well  as  with  thofe  in  Norrh  and  South  America  *.     As  a 
further  encouragement  to  this  great  company,  government  agreed  to  lend  them  a 
fum  to  the  amount  of  the  tenth  part  of  their  capital,  free  from  intercft  for  four 
years,  and  permitted  the  importation  of  all  provifions  duty-free,  into  their  fettle- 
ments.    But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  the  company  was  never  in  a 
flourifhing  ftate.     The  errors  into  which  they  fell,  feemcd  to  increafe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  concefilons  that  were  injudiciouQy  beftowed  upon  them. 
The  villany  of  their  agents,  the  dejedion  of  the  colonifts,  the  dcvaitations  of 
war,  with  otlier  concurring  caufes,  threw  tl;cir  affairs  into  the  utmoft  confufion. 
Their  ruin  was  approaching,  and  appeared  inevitable  in  1674,  when  the  govern- 
ment judged  it  proper  to  pay  off'  their  debts,  refund  them  their  capita],  and 
refume  thofe  valuable  poficlfions  which  had  been  hitherto  as  it  were  alienated 
from  the  ftate. 

The  colonies  now  became  entirely  French,  and  all  the  fubjeds  of  tlie  mo- 
narchy were  at  liberty  to  go  and  fettle  there,  or  to  open  a  commercial  intercourfe 
with  them  :  they  were  at  length  freed  from  the  reftraints  by  which  they  had  been 
fo  long  fettered,  and  which  had  proved  fo  fatal  to  improvement  and  induftry. 
The  tranfports  of  joy  which  this  event  occafioned  in  the  iflands  can  hardly  be 
exprefTed  :  every  one  gave  a  full  fcope  to  his  ambition,  and  thought  himielf 
fure  of  acquiring  a  fortune.  If  the  colonifts  were  deceived  in  thefe  expedations, 
their  difappointmcnt  cannot   be  imputed  either  to  prefumption  or  indolence. 

•  Hift.  Gen;  des  Voyages,  losi.  XV.  livv  xvii.  c.  2.. 
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Their  hopes  were  natural,  and  their  whole  conduct  ccrrciponded  wich  them  ; 
but  ur.fortur.ately  ih.e  prejuJ.ices  of  Lhe  mother- coun cry  threw  infunr.ounr- 
able  cifficu!t:;:3  in  their  way.  It  v.as  required  that  every  free  man,  and 
every  Gave  of  either  lex  fhould  pay  annually  a  poll-tax  of  an  hundred  weight  of 
raw  fugir.  In  vain  it  was  urged,  that  the  ccr.dirion  impokd  upon  the  colonies  to 
trace  only  with  the  mother-coi:ntry,  was  of  iifelr  a  fufficient  tribute,  and  a  rea- 
lon  why  thev  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  ct];er  taxes.  Thele  reprefentations 
were  not  attended  to  as  they  ought  -,  and  whethier  from  necefficy  or  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  governmcnr,  thofs  planters  who  OJght  to  have  been  a/Efted  with 
loans  without  interett,  or  with  bounties,  faw  part  of  their  produce  colitcted  by 
greedy  tax-gatherers. 

While  the  French  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  firuggling  under  this  new 
oppreffion,  the  fpirit  of  moncpciy  in  the  mother  ccuntr)-  was  takina  efrcctual 
meafures  to  reduce  the  price  of  that  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  induilry  which  was 
left  them.  Th.t  privilege  of  importing  their  produce  was  limited  to  a  few  fea- 
ports.  This  was  a  manifeft  infringement  of  the  tilential  rights  vefted  in  the 
other  harbours  of  the  kingdom  j  and  to  the  colonies  it  proved  a  very  unfor- 
tunate reftriction,  as  it  lefiencd  the  number  of  purchafers  in  the  iflands.  To 
this  difadvartage  another  fcon  fucceeded.  The  miniftry  had  endeavoured  to 
exclude  all  foreign  veCcls  from  thofe  tropical  colonies  ;  and  they  had  fucceeded, 
becaui'e  they  were  in  earneft.  Mutual  intereft  now  confpired  to  elude  the  rigour 
of  the  laws,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  governmiCnL  The  Dutch  navigators  pur- 
chafed  of  the  French  merch^is  pafTports  to  go  to  the  colonies,  where  they  took 
in  their  ladings,  and  carried  them  directly  to  their  own  countr)-,  or  to  fome  neu- 
tral port  for  fale. 

The  method  taken  to  remedy  this  abufe  proved  a  new  reftraint  upon  the  colo- 
nies, by  impeding  tlie  free  progrcfs  of  navigation,  and  confequently  obftructed 
the  vending  of  Weft  India  commodities.  The  fale  of  fugar,  the  moft  im- 
portant of  thefe,  met  with  a  farther  check.  In  1682,  the  refi,^ers  petitioned, 
that  the  exportation  of  raw  fugar  might  be  proliibited  ;  a  requeft  in  which  they 
feemed  to  be  influenced  m.erely  by  the  public  good.  They  alleged,  that  it  was 
repugnant  to  all  found  policy,  for  the  ft^te  to  fend  away  the  original  produce  to 
fuppon  foreign  manufactures,  and  voluntarily  deprive  itfclf  of  the  profits  of 
fo  valuable  a  branch  of-induftry.  This  plaufible  reafoning  made  too  deep  an 
imprefiion  upon  Colbert  ;  the  ccnfequences  of  v.hich  were,  that  the  refining  of 
fugar  was  kept  up  at  the  fame  exorbitant  price,  that  the  art  itfclf  never  re- 
ceived any  impro%'cmenf,  and  that  the  French  fugar  trade  declined,  while  thatcf 
all  other  nations  increafed. 

Obferving  that  this  fyftem  was  not  dropped,  notwithftanding  the  experience  of 
its  fatal  tendency,  feme  of  the  colonifts  folicited  leave  to  rcfirjc  their  ow  n  fu^ars. 
That  liberty  was  granted  them  ;  and  th.ey  were  furnifhed  with  fo  many  conve- 
niences to  go  through  the  procefs  at  a  fmall  expence,  that  the)  flattered  them- 
felves  they  might  foon  recover  the  preference  which  P'rench  fugars  had  loft  in  fo- 
reign markets.     Nor  was  this  hope  by  any  means  viiionary  :  the  dcfired  chan-^e 

5  might 
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•might  have  been  accomplifhed,  if  the  refined  fugar  of  the  colonies  h^  not  been    CHAP.  vi. 

cJcoged  with  an  enormous  durv  on  entering  the  mother-countrv.  Yet  after  ray-     * "'    "^^ 

ing  this  heavy  impofition,  cf  feven  (hillings  the  hundred  weight,  the  refiners  in 
the  colonics  were  able  to  fupport  a  competition  with  thofe  in  France.  The  de- 
mand, however,  did  not  increai'e :  the  manufactures  of  both  were  confijmed 
merely  in  the  kingdom.  In  confequence  of  the  necefiary  diminution  in  the  fale, 
the  culture  of  canes  declined  in  the  illands.  Thus  was  an  important  branch  of 
foreign  trade  loll,  rather  than  it  fhould  be  acknowledged,  that  a  millake  had 
been  committed  in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  raw  lugar. 

Tile  planters  in  the  French  iflands  mull  have  funk  under  fo  many  difadvan- 
tages,  ir  the  culture  of  tobacco,  cacao,  indigo,  and  cotton,  had  not  rather  been 
encouraged.  Government  fupported  it  indire&ly,  by  laying  heavy  dutks  on  the 
foreign  importation  of  thofe  articles.  This  flight  indulgence  infpired  them  wkh 
the  hope  or  an  happier  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  in  1716.  At  that 
period,  a  plain  and  fimple  regulation  was  fubllituted  in  place  of  a  multitude  of 
equivocal  orders,  which  the  rapacious  officers  of  the  revenue  had  from  time  to  time 
extorted  from  the  wants  and  weaknefs  of  government.  The  merchandife  deftined 
for  the  colonies  was  exempted  from  all  taxes  -,  the  dudes  upon  Weft  India  com- 
modiries  defigned  for  home-confumption,  were  greatly  lowered;  the  articles 
bought  up  for  exponation  were  to  be  entered  and  cleared  out  freely,  upon  pavin» 
three  percent,  the  duties  upon  foreign  lugars  were  to  be  levied  everv  where  alike, 
without  any  regard  to  particular  immunities,  except  in  cales  of  re-exportation 
in  the  ports  of  Bayonne  and  MarfeiUes. 

In  granting  fo  many  favours  to  her  fettkments  in  the  "Weft  Indies,  the  mo- 
ther-country was  not  unmindful  of  her  own  intertfts.  All  merchandife  prohi- 
bited at  home,  was  alio  forbidden  in  the  colonies  •,  and  in  order  to  fccure  the 
preference  to  her  own  man-Jtactures,  "it  was  enacted,  that  even  fuch  commodities 
as  were  no:  prohibited,  fnould  pay  a  duty  on  their  entry  into  France,  although 
deftined  for  the  ufe  of  tlie  colonies.  Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother-councry 
could  not  furnifh  in  fufficientquandnr,  was  exempted  irom  this  duty  *. 

Thele  resulations  would  have  been  as  beneficial  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
times  would  admit,  if  the  edid  h^d  provided,  that  the  trade  with  the  colonies, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  few  fea- ports,  fhould  be  general ;  and  if 
it  had  releafed  fhips  from  the  necefijty  of  returning  to  the  port  whence  thev 
failed.  Thoie  reftraints  limited  the  number  of  feamen,  raifed  the  expences  of 
navigation,  and  prevented  the  ready  exportation  of  the  prcdudions  oi  the 
iOands.  Notwithifancing  this  remainirg  dii'ccuragemenr,  the  planters  renewed 
their  induftry  with  frein  ardour ;  and  as  their  foJ  was  excellent,  their  fucceis 
aftoniihcd  all  nations.  But  that  fuccefs,  and  its  caufes,  will  beit  appear  from  an 
account  of  the  different  iflands  now  in  the  poffiffion  of  France,  beginning  with 
Martin  ico. 

This  iQand  is  fixtcen  leagues  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  circumference,  leav- 
ing out  the  capes,  which  lometimes  extend  two  or  tliree  leagues  into  the  fea. 

•   Ravral,  liv.  xH. 
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BOOK  HI.  It  is  very  uneven,  and  interfevfted  in  all  parts  by  ridges  of  hills.  Above  thefc 
fmalkr  eminences  rile  three  mountains,  the  higheil  of  which  bears  the  indelible 
marks  of  a  volcano.  The  woods  with  which  this  mountain  is  covered  conti- 
nually attraifl  the  clouds  •,  a  circumftance  which  occafions  noxious  damps,  and 
contributes  to  render  it  inacceffible  and  wafce,  while  the  two  others  are  in  moft 
parts  cultivated.  From  ihofe  mountains,  but  chiefiy  from  the  firft,  iflue  many 
rivulets  that  water  the  illand  ;  and  which,  though  naturally  gentle  rtreams,  are 
changed  into  torrents  on  the  (lighteft  florm.  Their  water  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil  they  pafs  through  :  in  fome  places  it  is  excellent ;  in  others  io- 
bad,  that  the  inhabitants  prefer  the  rain-water  which  they  collcft  in  cifterns. 

Defnambuc,  who  had  lent  to  reconnoitre  Martinico,  failed  thither  in  i6i§,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  a  colony.  The  fole  founders  of  this  new  colony  were  an  hun- 
dred men,  who  had  lived  feveral  years  under  his  government  at  St.  Chriftophcr's. 
They  were  brave,  adive  ;  inured  to  the  climate,  to  labour  and  fatigue;  fkilful 
in  erecting  habitations  and  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  abundantly  provided 
with  the  neceffary  feeds  and  plants.  They  completed  their  firft  fettlement  with- 
out any  obftruflion.  Intimidated  by  the  fire-arms  of  the  invaders,  or  feduced 
by  their  promifes,  the  natives  gave  up  to  the  French  the  weftern  and  louthern 
parts  of  the  iiland,  and  retired  to  the  otiier.  But  this  tranquillity  was  of  fhorc 
duration.  The  Caribs,  when  they  faw  thefe  enterprifing  ftrangers  continually  in- 
creafing,  became  convinced  that  their  ruin  was  inevitable,  unlefs  they  could  extir- 
pate them.  They  accordingly  called  into  their  affiftance  the  natives  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  and  feU  jointly  upon  a  fmall  fort  that  had  been  built;  but 
being  unacquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  attack,  or  the  precautions  neceffary 
to  fcreen  them  from  the  flaoc  of  the  garrilbn,  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  after 
having  loft  between  fevcn  and  eight  hundred  of  their  braveft  warriors. 

This  check  humbled  the  Caribs  fo  much,  that  they  entirely  difappeared  for  a 
time  ■,  and  when  they  returned,  they  brought  with  them  prefents,  and  expreffcd 
their  concern  for  what  had  happened.  They  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  a  reconciliation  took  place.  The  labours  of  the  planters  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on  with  anxiety.  They  went  continually  armed,  and  kept  watch  every 
night.  Thefe  precautions  became  unnecefiary,  as  foon  as  the  two  nations  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  each  other.  But  the  French  took  fuch  undue  advantage 
of  their  luperiority,  in  order  to  extend  their  ufurpations,  that  the  flames  of  re- 
fentment  were  foon  rekindled  in  the  breafts  of  the  Caribs.  Their  manner  of 
life,  like  that  of  all  favages,  required  a  vaft  extent  of  ground  •,  and  finding 
themlclves  daily  more  and  more  ftraitened,  thev  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem,  in  order 
to  weaken  an  enemy  whom  they  durft  not  attack  openly.  They  feparated.into 
fmall  bands  :  way- laid  the  Frenchmen,  who  frequented  the  woods;  waited  till 
the  fportfman  had  fired  his  piece,  and  before  he  had  time  to  load  again,  rufhed 
in  and  deftroyed  him.  Twenty  men  had  been  thus  murdered,  before  any  ore 
was  able  to  account  for  their  dii'appearance.  As  foon  as  a  difcovery  was  made, 
the  Caribs  were  purfucd  and  flain  ;  their  wives  and  children  were  maifacred  ;  and 
5  -  thof* 
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thofe  who  efcaped  the  general  carnage,  fled  from  Martinico,  and  never  appeared  CHAP.  VI. 
there  more. 

In  confequence  of  this  retreat,  the  French,  become  fole  mafters  of  the 
ifland,  lived  quietly  upon  thofe  fpots  which  beft  fuited  their  plantations.  They 
were  now  divided  into  clafll's.  The  firft  confifted  of  fuch  as  had  paid  their  paf- 
fage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  thefe  were  called  fettlers.  The  government  diffri- 
buted  land  to  them,  which  became  their  abfolute  property  upon  paying  a  yearly 
tribute.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  watch  by  turns ;  and  to  contribute,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  abilities,  towards  the  expences  necelfary  for  the  public  welfare 
antl  fafety.  Thefe  fettlers  had  under  their  command  a  multitude  of  diforderly 
perfons,  brought  over  from  Europe  at  their  expence,  and  engaged  in  a  kind  of 
flavery  for  three  years.  When  that  term  was  expired,  the  engages  or  bondf- 
men,  by  recovering  their  liberty,  became  the  equals  of  thofe  whom  they  had 
fcrved. 

All  the  planters  confined  themfelves  at  firft  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and 
cotton,  to  which  was  loon  added  that  of  arnotto  and  hidigo.  The  culture  of  fugar 
they  learned  from  M.  de  Poincy,  and  Benjamin  Da  Cofta,  a  Jew,  introduced  the 
planting  of  cacao.  His  example  was  not  followed  till  1684,  almoft  thirty  years 
after  he  had  made  the  experiment,  when  the  tafte  for  chocolate  was  grown  more 
common  in  France.  Cacao  then  became  the  principal  dependence  of  fuch  of  the 
planters  as  had  not  a  fufiicient  fund  to  undertake  the  culture  of  fugar  ;  but  in 
1718,  one  of  thofe  terrible  calamities  which  arife  from  the  intemperature  of  the 
air,  and  fometimes  affe6i:  animals,  and  fometimes  vegetables,  deftroyed  all  the 
cacao-trees.  This  fpread  a  general  confternation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mar- 
tinico. The  coffee-tree  was  then  propofed  to  them,  as  a  plank  is  held  out  to 
the  fhip-wrecked  mariner,  ftruggling  amid  the  waves,  after  the  lofs  of  his  veflcL. 
The  French  miniftry  had  received  as  a  prefent  from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thofe  trees, 
which  were  preferved  in  the  king's  botanical  garden.  Two  fhoots  were  taken 
from  them,  and  fent  to  Martinico,  where  the  culture  of  coffee  was  attended  with 
the  grcateft  and  moft  rapid  fuccefs. 

Independent  of  this  happy  refource,  Martinico  poflefled  fuch  natural  advan- 
tages as  feemed  to  promife  a  fpeedy  and  great  profperity.  Of  all  the  French 
iflands  it  is  the  moll  happily  fituated  in  regard  to  the  winds  which  prevail  in  thofe 
latitudes.-  Its  harbours  afford  a  certain  Iheker  from  the  hurricanes  fo  dangerous 
rn  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  fortunate  circumftanccs  having  made  it  the  ieat  cf 
government,  it  has  obtained  the  greateft  marks  of  favour.  It  has  feklom  fuffered 
by  foreign  enemies,  and  its  domeftic  peace  has  never  been  difturbed  fince  the  abo> 
lition  of  the  exclufive  companies.  Notwithftanding  fo  many  caufes  of  profperity, 
Martinico,  though  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  the  reft  of  the  French  colonics,  had 
made  but  little  progrefs  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  In  the  year  1700,  it  con- 
tained only  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninery-feven  white  perfons,  and  four- 
teen thoufind  five  hundred  and  fixty-fix  fiaves  *. 

•  Raynal,  liv.  xiU 
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BOOK  in.  On  the  ccdation  of  the  long  and  obfiinate  wars,  which  towards  the  end  of  the 
lad,  and  the  beginning  ol'  the  prefent  century,  had  ravaged  ail  the  continents,  and 
been  carried  on  upon  all  the  Teas  in  the  world,  and  when  France  had  rclinquifhed 
her  vifionary  fcheme  of  univerfal  monarchy,  and  thofe  principles  of  adminillra- 
tion  by  vvliich  flie  had  been  fo  long  mifled,  iVTartinico  emerged  from  that  feeble 
ftatein  which  all  thefe  adverfe  circumftances  had  held  it,  and  foin  rofeto  a  great 
heiohc  of  prdfpcrity.  It  becam;;  the  mart  for  all  the  French  fettlements  in  the 
Windward  Iflands:  in  its  ports  the  planters  of  thofe  iflands  fold  their  produce  ; 
and  t!ie  Frencii  navigators  loaded  and  unloaded  their  fliips  no  where  elfe.  Mar- 
tinico  grew  famous  all  over  Europe^  where  its  inhabitants  were  confidcred  under 
the  different  views  of  planters,  agents  for  the  other  iflands,  and  traders  witli 
North  and  South  America.  As  planters,  in  17^(5,  they  pofllfled  feventy-two 
thouiand  negroes,  whole  labour  had  improved  their  produce  as  far  as  was  con- 
fiftent  with  the  then  confumption  of  Well  India  commodities  in  Europe.  It 
exported  annually  produdlions  to  the  value  of  {z\&n  luindred  thoufand  pounds 
Iterling. 

The  connexions  of  Martinico  with  the  other  iflands  entitled  it  to  the  profits  of 
commiffion,  and  the  charges  of  tranfport,  as  it  alone  was  in  pofitflion  of  vcflels 
for  that  purpofe.  This  profit  may  be  rated  at  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
ifland.  Thus  a  {landing  debt,  feldom  called  in,  was  left  for  future  improve- 
ments ;  and  this  debt  was  increaled  by  advances  in  money,  flaves,  and  other  ne- 
ceflary  articles.  By  thele  means  Martinico  became  more  and  more  a  creditor  to 
the  other  iflands,  and  kept  tjiem  in  conftant  dependence,  but  without  injurino- 
them.      They  mutually  enriched  each  other. 

The  intercourfc  of  Martinico  with  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  Louifiana,  pro- 
cured it  a  market  for  its  ordinary  fugars,  its  inferior  coffee,  its  molaffts  and 
rum,  that  would  not  fell  in  France  ;  and  it  received  in  exchange  falt-fifli,  dried 
vegetables,  deals,  and  fome  flour.  By  its  clandcftine  trade  on  the  coafl.s  of 
Spanifli  America,  carried  on  wholly  in  goods  manufaclured  by  the  mother-coun- 
try, it  was  well  paid  for  the  rifques  which  the  French  merchants  did  not  chufe 
to  run.  This  traffic,  though  lefs  important  than  the  two  former  as  to  its  objcd;, 
was  more  lucrative  in  its  effeds. .  It  commonly  brought  in  a  profit  of  ninety  per 
cent,  upon  commodities  to  the  value  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Itcr- 
ling,  lent  yearly  to  Caraccas  and  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Enriched  by  fo  many  beneficial  connexions,  Martinico  had  circulating  fpecie 
to  the  amount  of  between  feven  and  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterlinp-. 
Its  extenfive  trade  brought  annually  into  its  harbours  two  hundred  fliips,  dired- 
ly  from  France,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  fitted  out  by  the  mother-country  for  the 
coafl;  of  Guinea  ;  fixty  from  Canada  ;  ten  or  twelve  from  the  Spanifli  iflands  of 
Margaretta  and  Trinidad,  befides  feveral  Englifli  and  Dutch  ve/Tels,  which  came 
to  carry  on  a  fmuggling  traffic.  T\\i  private  navigation  from  the  ifland  to  the 
northern  colonies,  to  the  Spanifli  continent,  and  to  the  Windward  Iflands,  em- 
ployed an  hundred  and  thirty  veffels,  from  twenty  to  feventy  tons  burden,  manned 
with  fix  hundred  European  failors,  and  fifteen  hundred  flaves. 

The 
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The  fhips  that  frequented  Martinico,  ufed  at  firft  to  land  in  thofe  parts  where    CHAP.  VI. 
the  plantations  lay.     This  practice,  feemingly   the  mofl;  natural,  was  liable   to 
great  inconveniences.     The  north  and  north  eafterly  winds,  which   blow  upon 
part  of  the  coaft,  keep  the  fea  in  a  conftant  and  violent  agitation  ;  and  though 
there   are  many  good  roads,  they  are  either  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  or  from  the  plantations  ;  fo  that  the  floops  dellined  to  coatt  along  this 
interval  were  i'rcquencly  forced  by  the  weather  to  anchor,  or  to  take  in  but  half 
their  lading.     Thefe  difikulties  retarded  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  fhip. 
The  coni'equence  of  fiich  delays  was,  a  great  lofs  of  men,  and  an  increafe  of  ex- 
pence  to  the  buyer  and  feller.     Commerce,  which  requires  a  quick  return,  could 
not  but  be  impeded  by  another  inconvenience,  namely,  the  neceffity  the  trader 
lay  under  even  on  the  beft  coafts,  of  difpofing  of  his  cargo  in  fmall  quantities.    If 
fome  opulent  men  undertook  to  lave  him  that  trouble,  this  enhanfed  the  price 
of  the  goods  to  the  colonifts.     A  greater  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe  was, 
that  fofne  places  were  over  flocked  with  certain  kinds  of  European  goods,  while 
others  were  in  wane  of  them.     The  owners  of  the  fliips  were  no  lefs  at  a  lofs  for 
a  proper  lading.     JVIoft  places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of  productions,  nor  every 
fpecies  of  the  fame  produ(5tion.     This  deficiency  obliged  them  to  touch  at  feve- 
ral  places,  or  to  carry  away  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  quantity  of  the  articles  fit 
for  the  port  where  they  were  to  unload.      The  fhips  themfelves  were  expofed  to 
feveral  inconveniencies.     Many  of  them  wanted  careening,  and  mofl  required  at 
leaft  fome  repairs.     The  necefTary  aiTiftance  for  that  purpofe  was  not  always  to 
be  found  in  roads  but  htde  frequented  1  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  go   to. 
fome  harbour  to  refit,  and  then  return  to  take  in  their  lading,  at  the  place  where 
they  had  fold  their  cargo. 

Thefe  and  other  difadvantages,  made  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico 
and  all  the  navigators,  dcfirous  to  eftabliflh  a  magazine,  where  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country  might  fend  their  refpeftive  articles  of  exchange.     Nature  ieemed 
to  point  out  Fort  Royal  as  a  fit  place  for  this  purpofe.     Its  harbour  is  one  of 
the  beft  in  the  Windward  Iflands,  and  lb  celebrated  for  its  fafecy,  that,  whea 
it  was  open  to  the  Dutch  veffcls,  they  had  orders  from  the  republic  to  take  fiieker 
there  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  from  the  hurricanes  which 
arefo  frequent  and  violent  in  thofe  latitudes.     The  lands  of  the  Lamentin,  the 
moil  fertile  and   beft  cultivated  of  all   the  colony,  are  diftant  about  a  leaoue. 
The  numerous  rivers,  which  water  this  fruitful  territory,  convey  loaded  canoes 
to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea.      The  protedion  of  the  fortifications 
feemed  to  fecure  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  fo  many  advantages,  which  are  ba- 
lanced,   however,  by  a  fwampy  and  unwholefome  foil.      On   that  account  Fort 
Royal,  though  the  capital   of  the  ifland,   and  fo  highly  favoured  in  many  re- 
fpefts,  was  judged  an  improper  place  to  become  the  centre  of  trade.     Choice 
was  therefore  made  of  St.  Peter's. 

This  little  town,  which  ftill  contains  near  eighteen  hundred  houfes,  after  hav- 
ing been  reduced  four  times  to  afhes  by  fire,  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
the  ifland,  in  a  bay  or  inlet  which  is  almoft  circular.     One  part  of  it,  which  is 
32-  I  called. 
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BOOK  in.  called  the  Anchorage,  is  built  on  the  ftrand  along  the  fea-fide,  and  is  the  place 
deftined  for  the  fliips  and  warehoufes.  The  other  tront  of  the  town  (lands  upon 
a  low  hill,  and  is  called  the  Fort,  from  a  fmall  fortification  built  there  in  1605, 
to  check  the  feditions  of  the  inhabitants  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  monopoly. 
It  now  ierves  to  protedt  the  road  from  foreign  enemies.  1  hefe  two  parts  of  the 
town  are  Icparated  by  a  rivulet  or  fordable  ftream.  The  Anchorage  is  fituated  at 
the  back  of  a  pretty  high  and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  up  as  it  were  by  this 
hill,  which  intercepts  the  eafterly  wmds,  the  nioft  conftant,  and  moft  falubrious 
in  thofe  latitudes  ;  expofed  without  any  retrefhing  breezes  to  the  fcorchino- 
beams  of  the  fun,  refledted  from  the  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  from  the  black  fand 
on  the  beach  ;  this  place  is  extremely  hot,  and  always  unwholelome.  Bc-fides 
there  is  no  harbour  here,  and  the  fhips,  which  cannot  fafely  winter  upon  the  coalf, 
are  obliged  to  take  ihclttr  at  Fort  Royal.  But  thofe  difadvantages  are  compen- 
fated  by  the  conveniency  of  the  road  of  St.  Peter's,  for  the  loading  and  unloadincr 
of  goods ;  and  by  its  fituation,  which  is  fuch,  that  (liips  can  go  freely  in  and  out 
at  all  times,  and  with  all  winds. 

This  town  is  the  firll  that  was  built,  and  its  territory  the  firft  that  was  culti- 
vated on  the  ifland.  It  is  not,  however,  fo  much  its  antiquity  as  its  conveniency, 
that  has  made  it  the  center  of  communication  between  the  colony  and  the  mo- 
ther-country. St.  Peter's  was  at  firft  the  ftorehoufe  only  for  the  commodities  of 
fome  diftrifts,  which  lay  along  fuch  dreary  and  tcmpeftuous  coafts  that  no  fliip 
could  land  in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  inhabitants  could  therefore  carry  on  no 
trade,  without  removing  their  produftions  elfewhcre.  The  agents  for  thefe 
planters,  in  thofe  early  times,  were  only  mafters  of  fmall  veffels,  who  hav- 
ing made  themfelves  known  by  continually  failing  about  the  ifland,  were  enticed 
by  theprofpeit  of  gain,  to  fix  upon  a  fettled  place  for  their  refidence  Honefty 
was  the  fole  fupport  of  this  intercourfe  :  moft  of  the  agents  could  not  read,  and 
none  of  them  kept  any  books  or  journals.  They  had  a  trunk  in  which  they 
kept  a  feparate  bag  for  each  perlbn,  whofe  bufinefs  they  tranfaitcd.  Into  this 
bag  they  put  the  produce  of  the  fales,  and  took  out  what  money  they  wanted  for 
the  purchaics.    When  the  bag  was  empty,  the  commiffion  was  finilhed. 

Thefe  illiterate  traders  were  fuccefTively  replaced  by  more  enlightened  perfons 
from  Europe.  Some  of  thofe  had  gone  over  to  the  ifiand,  when  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  exclufive  companies.  Their  number  encreafed  as  the 
commodities  multiplied  ;  and  they  themfelves  greatly  contributed  to  extend  the 
cultures  by  the  loans  which  they  advanced  to  the  planars,  whole  labours  had 
hitherto  proceeded  but  flowly  for  want  of  fuch  help.  This  conciudl  made  tliem 
the  neceilary  agents  for  their  debtors  in  the  colony,  as  they  were  already  for  their 
employers  at  home  :  even  the  planter  who  owed  them  nothing,  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  dependent  on  them,  as  he  might  hereafter  ftand  in  nccti  ot  their  afTiftance. 
If  his  crop  fhould  fail  or  be  retarded,  a  plantation  of  fugar  canes  be  let  on  firc> 
or  a  mill  blown  down — if  mortality  fl^ould  carry  off"  his  cattle  or  his  (laves 
where  could  he  find  the  means  of  fupporting  himfelt  dunr;^  thoic  calamities,  or  of 
repairing  the  lofs  occafioned  by  them  i"  1  hel'c  confiderations  induced  luch  as  had 

not 
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not  yet  borrowed  money  to  truft  the  agents  of  St.  Peter's  with  their  concerns,    CHAP.  VI. 
in  order  to  feciire  a  reiburce  in  times  of  diilrefs. 

The  few  rich  inhabitants,  whole  fortunes  feemed  to  place  them  above  fuch 
wants  were  in  fome  degree  compelled  to  apply  to  thole  agents.  The  trading  cap- 
tains, finding  a  port  where  they  might  with  advantage  complete  their  bufinels, 
without  flirring  out  of  their  ware-houl'es,  or  even  out  of  their  fliips,  forfook 
Fort-Royal,  Trinity-Fort,  and  all  other  places  where  an  arbitrary  price  was 
put  upon  commodities,  and  where  the  payments  were  flow  and  uncertain.  The 
planters,  in  confequence  of  this  revolution,  being  confined  to  their  cultures,  which 
require  a  conrtant  and  daily  attendance,  could  no  longer  go  abroad  to  dilpofe  of 
their  produce.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  intruft  it  to  able  men,  who  being 
fettled  at  the  only  frequented  fea-port,  were  ready  to  fcize  the  mod  favourable 
opportunities  for  buying  and  felling;  an  ineftimable  advantage  in  a  country 
where  trade  is  continually  fludluating.  Guadeloupe  and  Garnada  followed  that 
example,  induced  by  the  fame  motives. 

The  war  of  1744  put  a  (top  to  this  profperity  ;  for  although  the  privateers  of 
Martinico  fignalized  themfclves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  ancient  freebooters, 
yet  fuch  was  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  navy,  that  an  entire  itop  was  put  to 
the  navigation  of  the  illand,  both  to  the  Spanilh  coaft  and  to  Canada,  and  they 
were  conftantly  difturbed  even  on  their  own  coafts.  The  few  Ihips  that  came 
from  France,  in  order  to  compenfate  the  hazards  to  which  they  were  expofed  in 
the  lols  of  their  commodities,  fold  them  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  bought 
them  at  a  very  low  one.  By  thefe  means  the  produce  of  the  colony  decreafed  in 
value,  the  lands  were  but  ill  cultivated,  the  fugar  works  negleded,  and  the 
flaves  perifhing  for  want.  Every  thing  was  in  a  declining  ftate,  and  tending  to 
decay.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  laft  rcftored  the  freedom  of  trade, 
and  with  it  the  hope  of  recovering  the  ancient  proiperity  of  the  ifland  :  but  the 
event  did  not  correfpond  with  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  attain  it. 

Before  two  years  had  elapied  after  the  cefiation  of  hoftilities,  Martinico  loft 
the  contraband  trade  which  it  had  carried  on  with  the  Spanifh  fettlements.  This 
revolution  was  not  occafioned  by  the  vigilance  of  the  guarda  coftas,  but  by  the 
alteration  which  took  place  in  the  Spanilh  commerce  ;  by  the  fubftitution  of  re- 
gifter-flfips  tor  the  galleons,  which  confined  the  trade  of  the  fmugglers  within 
very  narrow  limits.  In  the  new  fyftem,  the  number  of  Ihips  is  undetermined, 
and  the  time  of  their  arrival  uncertain,  which  caufes  a  variation  in  the  price  of 
commodities  unknown  before.  Hence  from  the  time  that  this  fyilem  took  place, 
the  fmuggler  who  only  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade  from  the  aifurance  of  a 
fixed  and  certain  profit,  would  no  longer  purfue  it,  as  it  did  not  afford  him  an 
equivalent  tor  the  rifks  he  ran.  But  this  lofs  was  not  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the 
colony  as  the  hardfhips  brought  upon  it  by  the  mother-country.  An  unlkiltul 
adminiltration  clogged  the  reciprocal  and  neceffary  communication  between  the 
ifland  and  North-America  with  fo  many  formalities,  that,  in  1 7^,5,  Martinico 
fent  but  four  veficls  to  Canada.     The  diretSion  of  the  colonies,  now  committed 
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to  the  care  of  avaricious  and  ignorant  clerks,  foon  loll  its  importance,  funk  into 
contempt,  and  was  proftituted  to  venality. 

Tlie  trade  of  France,  however,  was  not  afrefted  by  the  decay  of  Martinico. 
The  French  found  merchants  in  the  road  of  St.  Peter's,  who  purchafed  their 
cargoes  at  a  good  price,  and  fent  their  fliips  home  with  expedition  richly  laden  : 
and  the  mother-country  never  enquired  from  what  colony  tlie  confumption  and 
produce  arofe.  Fvcn  the  negroes  were  carried  thither  to  be  fold  at  an  high  price  > 
but  few  of  them  remained  there.  The  greateft  part  of  them  were  fcnt  to  the 
Granades  and  Guadeloupe,  and  ibme  of  them  even  to  the  neutral  iflands.  But 
thefe  profits  of  the  parent  ftate  were  foreign  and  hurtful  to  the  colony  of  Mar- 
tinico ;  which  had  not  been  able,  during  tlie  peace,  to  repair  its  lofTtrs,  nor  even 
to  pay  off  the  debts  which  a  feries  of  calamities  had  obliged  it  to  contrac^t,  when 
•war,  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  broke  out  afrefh.  After  France  had  fufFered  re- 
peated defeats  and  lofles,  Martinico,  as  we  have  already  feen,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifli,  in  1762.  It  was  indeed  reftored  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  fixteen  months  after  it  had  been  conquered  ;  but  dellituteof  all  the  means 
of  profperity,  which  had  niade  it  of  fo  much  importance.  The  contraband 
trade  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements  being  formerly  on  the  decline,  was  almofl:  entirely 
lofl:.  The  celTion  of  Canada  to  Great-Britain,  had  precluded  all  hopes  of  open- 
ing again  a  communication  which  had  only  been  interrupted  by  temporary  mif- 
takes ;  the  prod udlions  of  the  Granades,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  now  be- 
come parts  of  the  Britidi  empire,  could  no  longer  be  brought  into  the  harbours 
of  Martinico  -,  and  a  new  regulation  of  the  mother-country,  which  prohibited 
any  intercourfe  with  Guadeloupe,  left  no  hopes  from  that  quarter. 

Martinico,  even  in  this  deprefled  ftate,  contained  at  the  Jaft  furvey,  which 
was  taken  in  January  1 770,  twelve  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty  white  people, 
of  all  ages  and  fexes ;  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  free  blacks  and  mulat- 
toes  ;  fe'venty  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  flaves,  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  fugitive  negroes  *.  The  proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  ifland 
may  be  divided  into  four  clafles  :  the  firft  are  pofTcfled  of  an  hundred  large 
fugar  plantations,  in  which  twelve  thoufand  negroes  are  employed  ;  the  fecond 
have  one  hundred  and  fifty  fugar  plantations,  which  are  cultivated  by  nine 
thouiand  negroes  -,  the  third  pofiefs  thirty  fugar  plantations,  which  require  the 
labour  of  two  thoufand  negroes  -,  and  the  fourth,  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  and  manioc,  may  employ  twelve  thoufand  negroes  -f-. 
The  remaining  flaves  of  both  fexes  are  employed  in  domeftic  fervices. 

The  produce  of  thefe  different  plantations,  thus  cultivated,  amounted  in 
1760,  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-fix  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pounds,  nine  {hillings  and  ten  pence  flerling  J. 

The 

•  Raynal,  Hid  Philof.  et  Politique,  liv.  xiii.  f  Id.  ibid.  J  This 

produce   confillud    of    177,116   hundred    weight  of  clayed  fugar,  and    12,579   hundred  weight 
of  raw  fugar  J   68,518  hundred  weight  of  coffee  ;  11,731  hundred  weight  of  caCao;  6,048  hur. 
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The  principal  defence  of  Martinico  was  formerly  Fort-Royal,  where  im- 
menfe  fums  had  been  buried,  through  want  of  fkill,  under' a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  greateft  engineers  have  never  been  able  to  give  any  degree 
of  ftrength  or  folidicy  to  works  ereJlcd  without  any  fort  of  plan  :  thev  were 
obliged  to  content  themiclves  with  adding  a  covered  way,  a  rampart  and  flanks, 
to  fuch  parts  of  the  place  as  would  admit  of  them.  Bur  thcfe  could  not 
poffibly  be  made  fufficient  to  preferve  a  place  which  is  commanded  on  all 
f;des.  It  was  therefore  thought  advifable  to  fix  upon  feme  more  advantageous 
fituation.  A  citadel  has  accordingly  been  ercdled  fince  the  peace,  upon  Morne 
Garnier,  an  eminence  higlier,  by  thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  than  the  moft  elevated 
points  of  Patate,  Tortenlon,  and  Cartouche,  all  which  overlook  Fort  Royal. 
This  citadel,  which  has  cod  France  upwards  of  three  hundred  thoufand  po'Jnds 
fterling,  and  which  will  require  a  garnfon  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  muft  be 
taken  before  an  enemy  can  attempt  the  town.  But  v.hatever  defence  it  may 
make,  the  EngliOi  will  find  little  difficulty  in  reducing  Martinico,  or  any  of  the 
French  iflands,   as  long  as  they  continue  mafters  of  the  fea. 

Guadeloupe  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  defence,  though  worfe  defended.  This 
idand,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  may  be  about  fixty  leagues  in  circum- 
-ference.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  not  two  leagues 
long,  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  fathom  broad.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Salt  River,  is  navigable,  but  only  for  veflels  of  fifty  tons  burden.  That 
part  of  the  iQand  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  full  of  rusged  rocks,  to- 
wards the  center,  and  fo  cold  there,  that  nothing  will  grow  but  fern,  and  fome 
•ufelefs  Ihrubs  covered  with  mofs.  Out  of  the  midft  of  thefe  rocks  rife /a /ca/- 
friere,  or  the  "  brimftone  mountain,"  to  fuch  an  immenfe  height  as  to  be  loft 
in  the  clouds.  It  exhales  through  various  openings,  a  thick  black  Imoke,  mter- 
mixed  with  fparks,  which  are  vifible  by  night.  From  all  thefe  rocks  and  moun. 
tains  flow  a  variety  of  ftrcams  of  pure  and  wholefome  v/ater,  which  fertilize  the 
plains  below,  and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate.  The  other  part  of 
the  ifland,  commonly  called  Grande  Terre,  is  not  fo  much  favoured  by  nature  • 
for  although  lefs  rugged,  it  is  deftitute  of  either  fprings  or  rivers.  The  foil  is 
not  fo  fertile,  nor  is  the  climate  fo  healthful  or  agreeable. 

No  European  nation  had  taken  poiTeflion  of  Guadeloupe,  when  five  hundred 
and  fifty  Frenchmen,  under  the  condudl  of  two  gentlemen,  named  L'Olive  and 
Du  Plefiis,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe,  in  1635.  They  had  been  very  imprudent 
in  their  preparations.  Their  provifions  w^ere  fo  ill  chofen,  that  they  were 
fpoiled  in  the  pafTage,  and  they  had  fnipped  fo  few  that  they  were  exhauft'^d  in 
two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  none  from  the  mother-country;  St.  Chrif- 
topher's  refufed  to  fpare  them  any,  and  the  firft  attempts  in  agriculture  were  in- 

dred  weight  of  cotton  ;    2, ;i8  hundred  weight  of  cafiia;  783  caflts  of  ram  ;   507   hogflieads  of 
molafles;   150  pounds  of  indigo  ;  2,147   poinds  of  preferved  fruits;  forty/even  pounds  of  cho* 
colate  ;   282  pounds  of  rafped  tobacco  ;  494.  pounds  of  rope-yarn  ;  234  chefts  of  liqueurs  j   4c  i 
hundred  weight  of  wood  for  dying,  acd  i2,ioS  hides  in  the  hair,     Raynal,  liv.  xiii. 
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fufficient  for  their  fupport.  In  this  extremity  the  colony  had  no  relburce  but  in 
the  natives.  They  were  obliged  to  beg  bread  from  the  people  whom  they  came 
to  difpoflefs  v  but  tlie  fuperfluities  of  a  people  who  cultivate  little,  and  who  had 
never  laid  up  any  ftores,  could  not  be  very  conilderable.  Not  content  with  the 
voluntary  fupplits  of  tlie  favages,  the  French  came  to  a  rcfolution  to  plunder 
them  ;  and  hoftilities  commenced  on  the  i6rh  of  January  1636. 

Not  thinking  ihcmfelves  in  a  condition  openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  fo 
much  the  advantage  of  them,  from  the  fupcriurity  of  arms,  die  Caribs  deftroyed 
their  own  provifions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grande  Terre,  or  to  the 
neighbouring  iflands..  From  theie  retreats,  the  moft  defperate  of  them  returned 
to  Guadeloupe,  and  concealed  themfeives  in  the  thickeft  parrs  of  the  forells. 
In  the  day  time,  they  fhot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down  with 
their  clubs,  all  the  invaders  who  weie  fcattered  about  for  the  purpole  of  hunt- 
ing or  filhing  ;  anci  in  the  night,  they  burnt  the  houfes,  and  deftroyed  the  plan- 
tations ol"  thofe  ui.jull:  fpoilers.  A  dreadtul  famine  was  the  confequence  of  tliis 
kind  of  warfare.  I'he  French  were  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremities.  Many 
of  them,  who  had  been  flaves  at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  tlie  hands  that  had 
broken  their  fetters,  and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exiftence.  But  at  length,  Dii 
Pleffis  and  L'01i\e  being  both  dead,  the  wifdom  of  Aubert,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  by  the  Weft  India  company,  brought  about  a  peace  with  the 
Caribs ;  and  the  remembrance  of  pad  hardfliips  proved  a  powerful  incentive  to 
the  cultivation  of  every  article  of  immediate  neccflity,  while  a  defire  of  pro- 
curing conveniencies  awaked  an  attention  to  thofe  articles  of  luxury  conlumed  in 
the  mother-country  *. 

The  piofperity  of  Guadeloupe,  however,  was  ftill  impeded  by  obflacles 
arifmg  from  its  fituation.  The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  Irom  the  neigh- 
bouring iflaniis  could  carr ,  off  their  cattle,  their  flaves,  and  their  very  crops,  fre- 
quently brought  the  colony  to  a  defperate  fituation.  Intciline  broils,  arifing  from 
jealoufy  of  pov^er  or  authority,  otten  difturbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters.  Tlie 
adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  Weft-Indies,  difdaining  an  ifland  that  was  fitter 
for  agticulture  than  fcr  naval  expeditions,  were  eadly  drawn  to  Martinico,  by  the 
conveniency  of  its  harbours.  1  he  protedion  of  tliole  intrepid  pirates  brought 
to  that  ifland  all  the  traders,  who  flattered  themfeives  that  they  might  buy  up 
the  fpoils  of  tlie  enemy  at  a  low  price,  and  all  the  planters,  who  thought  tliey 
might  there  fafely  give  themfeives  up  to  peaceful  labours.  This  quick  popular 
tion  could  not  fail  of  making  Martinico  the  feat  of  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  French  Weft  Indies ;  and  of  courfe  the  minifbry  were  more  at-  ■ 
tentive  to  it,  than  to  any  of  the  other  iflands,  whatever  might  be  their  natural; 
importance. 

In  conlequence  of  this  preference,  and  the  negleft  which  it  occafioned,  the 
inhabitants  of  Guadeloupe  in  the  ye;-r  700,  amounted  only  to  three  thouland 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five   white  people  ;  tluee  hundred  and  twenty  five 

•  Du  Tertre,  Hift.  Gen.  des  Amilles.    Hifl.  Gen.  dcs  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  liv.  vii.  c.  2. 

favages. 
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ravages,  free  negroes  and  muiattoes ;  and  fixthoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-five  CH.AP.  VI. 
flaves.  But  iis  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  its  firft  attempts  had  been  flow:  '^— ^V"— ' 
at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  5<j,  its  inhabitants  were  increafed  to  nine  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  forty  three  whites,  and  lorty-one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty 
flaves,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes.  Its  plantations  were  in  a  fiourifhing  con- 
dition, and  continued  to  progrefs  in  improvement,  and  its  inhabiiants  in  num- 
bers, till  1759,  when  it  was  taken  by  theEnglifii. 

France  lamented  this  lofs,  but  the  colonifts  had  reafon  to  rejoice.     During  a 
fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  plantati  ns  deftroyed,  the  buildings  that 
ferved  for  carrying  on  theirlabours  burntdo.vn,  and  lome  of  their  flaves  carrieaoff. 
Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after  ihefedevaftations,  the  ifland  would  have 
been  ruined.    Deprived  of  all  affiftance  trom  the  mother  country,  v-hich  was  not 
able  to  fend  it  an)  iuccours,  and  expcdtmg  nothing  from  the  Dutch,  who  fre- 
quented its  roads,  becaufe  it  had  nothing  to  ofl^er  them  in  exchange,  Guade- 
loupe could  never  have  fubfiUed  till  the  enfuing  harveft.     TJie  conquerors  de- 
livered   it  from  thefe  apprehenfions.     Intormcd  of   the  advanuge  v.hich  the 
French  derived  from  their  trade  v/ith  this  iflsnd,  the  tnglifh  haftened  to  fend 
their  fliips  thither  ;  and  fo  multiplied  their  expeditions,  that  tiiey  overftocked  the 
irarket,  and  fuPik  the  value  of  all  European  commodities.     The  planters  bouoht 
them  up  at  a  very  low  price;  and  in  confequence  of  the  great  plent)',  obtained  long 
credit.     To  this  credit,  arifing  from  necefljty,  was  foon  added  another  relukincr 
from  fpecuiation,  which  enabled  the  colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.     A  great 
number  of  negroes  were  carried  to  Guadeloupe,  in  order  to  haften  the  growth 
and  enhance  the  value  of  the  plantations.     Thefe,    which  amounted  to  near 
twenty  thoufand,  were  fufficient  to  give  the  conquerors  a  well  grounded  hope  of 
reaping  great  advantages  from  this  ifland  :   but  their  expectations  were  fruflrated 
by   the  peace,  which  refiiored  Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies  to  France  in 
1763. 

By  the  dependencies  of  Guadeloupe  is  to  be  underftood  feveral  fmall  iflands  j. 
■which  being  included  in  its  jurildidtion,  fell  with  it,  as  we  have  feen  %  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh.     Among  thefe  is  Defeada,  which  feems  to  have  been  de- 
tached from  Guadeloupe  by  the  fea,  and  is  only  feparated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
channel.     Tiiis  ifland  is  a  kind  of  rock,  where  nothing  will  grow  but  cotton.     It 
is  uncertain  when  it  was  firft  vifited    by  the  French,  but  the  prefent  fettlement 
cannot  be   of  long  fianding.     The  Saints,  three  feagues  diftant  trom  Guade- 
loupe,  are  two  ver)  fmall  iflands,  which  with  another,  yet  fmaller,  form  a  triansle 
and  have  a  tolerable  narbour     Thirty  Frenchmen  were  fent  thither  in  1 648  ;  but 
they  were  foon  obliged  to  quit  their  ftation  by  reafon  of  an  excefllve  drought, 
whicii  dried  up  their  principal  Ipring,  before  they  had  time  to  make  any  refer- 
voirs.     A  feccnd  attempt  was  made  in  1652,  when  laftmg  plantations  were 
made,  which  now  yield  aiinually fifty  thoufand  weight  of  coffee,  and  ninety  thou-, 
land  of  cotton. 

♦  Vol.  I.  book  III,  chap.  i.  p.  556. 
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•BOOK  irr.  This  produce  is  by  no  means  great,  but  it  is  more  confiderable  than  that  of" 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  peopled  with  fifty  Frenchmen  in  1648.  They 
•were  all  maflacred  by  a  troop  of  Caribs  from  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica,  and 
not  replaced  till  a  confiderable  time  after.  In  1753,  the  number  of  the  colo- 
nifts  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  feventy,  whofe  whole  fortune  confided 
in  fifty-four  flaves,  and  fixty  fourthoufand  cacao  trees.  Since  the  peace  in  j  -■62, 
the  population  of  the  white  people  has  amounted  to  four  hundred,  and  that  of 
the  blacks  to  five  hundred.  The  plantations  have  increafed  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. This  fmall  ifland  is  very  hilly,  and  the  foil  is  extremely  barren,  but  it  has 
the  conveniency  of  a  good  harbour.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
is  fb  notorious,  that  the  Englifli  privateers,  who  frequently  touched  here  during 
the  late  war,  always  paid  punctually  for  the  fmall  refrefliments  which  were  af- 
forded them,  though  they  could  eafily  have  extorted  them  by  force.  Compaf- 
fion  for  the  neceffities  of  thele  defencelefs  iflanders  difarmed  the  rage  of  enemies, 
and  the  rapacity  of  plunderers,  and  left  the  philofopher  reafon  to  conclude,  that, 
whatever  certain  appearances  may  indicate,  man  is  not  naturally  either  cruel  or 
unjuft. 

Marigalante,  another  of  the  dependencies  of  Guadeloupe,  was  alfo  wrcfted 
from  its  natural  inhabitants  in  164b'.  The  French,  who  had  forcibly  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  were  long  annoyed  by  the  favages  of  the  neighbouring  illands,  but 
are  now  left  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  an  ifland  which  they  have  cultivated,  after 
ihey  had  depopulated  it.  This  ifland  is  fruitful,  but  not  large,  and  forms  a 
very  defirable  acceffion  to  Guadeloupe  ;  which,  including  all  thofe  fmall  iflandS) 
contained  in  1767,  eleven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty-three  white  people, 
of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes  ;  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two  tree  blacks  and  mu- 
httoes,  and  feventy-two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-one  Oaves.  The  pro- 
duce of  all  thefe  fettlements,  affifted  by  fuch  a  number  of  negroes,  ought  to  be 
very  confiderable  ;  but  in  1768,  Guadeloupe,  and  its  dependencies,  yielded  to 
the  mother-country  no  more  than  commodities  to  the  value  of  thr';e  hundred  and 
ten  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds,  eighteen  Ihillings  and  three- 
pence, fterling  *. 

From  this  account  it  is  eafy  to  judge  how  great  a  part  of  the  produce  has  been 
fradulently  exported,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  crops  of  Guadeloupe  are  mere 
abundant  than  thofe  of  Martinico.  The  reafons  for  fuch  fuperiority  are  obvious. 
Guadeloupe  employs  a  greater  number  of  flaves  upon  its  plantations  than  Mar- 
tinico ;  which  being  at  the  fame  time  an  ifland  that  trades  and  is  concerned  in 
cultivation,  the  labour  of  its  flaves  is  of  courfe  divided.  Befides,  a  great  many 
of  the  flaves  in  Guadeloupe  have  been  placed  upon  frefh  lands ;  and  ground 

•  Thefe  commodities  confilled  of  140,418  Tiundred  weight  of  clsyed  fugar ;  23,603  hundred 
weight  of  raw  fugar  ;  34,205  hundred  weight  of  cofi'ee  ;  1 1.955  hundred  weight  of  cotton  ;  4^^ 
hundred  weight  of  cacao  ;  7,884  hundred  weight  of  ginger ;  2,529  hundred  weight  of  wood  for 
<lying  ;  24  chclls  of  fweeimeatsi  i6j  chells  of  liqueurs  ;  thjity-four  ca&s  of  rum  ;  and  1,202 
hides.     Raynal.  iiv.  :ciii. 
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newlv  cleared  always  yields  more  than  that  which  has  been  exhaulled  by  long  CHAP.  vi. 
tillage.  But  if  we  may  truft  fome  obfervers,  this  colony  may  expect  that  the 
produce  of  its  plantations  will  foon  decreafe.  They  maintain  that  the  part  of  the 
ifland  properly  called  Guadeloupe,  has  long  fince  attained  to  the  utmoft  degree  of 
cultivation  ;  and  that  Grande  Terre,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  newly  cleared, 
affords  three-fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  fettlement  •,  that  it  is  impofiible 
this  part  of  the  ifland  can  preferve  that  flourifliing  ftate  to  which  it  has  cafualiy 
arrived  ;  that  the  land  is  naturally  barren,  exhaulled  by  forced  culture,  and 
the  more  expofed  to  the  droughts  lb  common  in  this  climate,  as  there  is  hardly  a 
tree  left.  But  others  are  of  opinion  that  Guadeloupe  may  augment  its  produce 
by  one  fixth,  and  that  the  time  of  th's  increafe  is  not  diftant.  The  colony  has 
no  confiderable  debts  ;  and  the  inhabitants  having  fewer  wants  than  thofe  of  the 
richer  iflands,  where  affluence  has  long  fince  awakened  the  defire  and  the  tafte  of 
enjoyment,  can  fpare  more  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Their  fituation 
in  the  midft  of  the  Engiirti  and  Dutch  fettiements,  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  running  a  fourth  part  of  their  fugars  and  cottons  at  an  higher  price  than  they 
would  fell  for  to  the  French  merchants,  and  to  purchafe  flaves  and  other  articles 
in  exchange,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  furnifbed  by  their  countrymen, 
Thcfe  concurring  circumftances,  if  the  foil  does  not  fail,  muft  foon  raife  Guade- 
loupe to  a  ftatc  of  the  greatefl:  profperity. 

The  flourifhing  condition  to  which  this  ifland  had  attained  while  in  the  pof- 
fefTion  of  the  Englifh,  excited  general  furprife  when  it  was  reftored  at  the  peace. 
It  was  beheld  by  the  mother-country  with  that  kind  of  attention  and  refpeft  which 
opulence  infpires.  Hitherto  Guadeloupe,  like  all  the  other  FVench  Caribbec 
iflands,  had  been  fubordinate  to  Martinico.  It  was  now  refcued  from  this  de- 
pendence, by  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  and  an  intendant  to  prefide  over 
it.  Thefe  new  magiflrates,  defirous  of  fignalizing  their  arrival  by  fome  innova- 
tion, inftead  of  fuffering  the  produce  of  the  ifland  to  be  difpofed  of  through  the 
ufual  channel,  laid  a  plan  for  conveying  it  diredlly  to  Europe.  This  fchemg 
was  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  contrived  that  the 
rniniftry  at  home  fhould  adopt  it.  From  that  time  all  intercourfe  was  ftriftly  pro- 
hibited between  Martinico  and  Guadeloupe,  and  the  two  colonies  became  as 
great  ftrangers  to  each  other  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  rival,  or  even  to  hoflile 
powers. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  to  judge,  whether  the  direft  naviga- 
tion from  the  ports  of  France  to  Guadeloupe  will  advance  its  commercial  and 
political  interefts  ;  a  point  which  feems  very  doubtful,  efpecially  in  time  of  war, 
while  England  continues  miftrcfs  of  the  fea.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  means  that 
have  been  taken  to  fecure  the  ifland  itfclf.  Fort  Lewis,  which  defends  Grande 
Terre,  is  incapable  of  much  refiftance,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  condition  as  when 
taken  by  the  Englifli  in  1751J.  That  part  of  the  ifland  which  is  properly  called 
Guadeloupe,  is  protected  by  Fort  Charles,  which  has  been  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence 
fince  the  peace.  Two  baftions  have  been  added  towards  the  fea;  a  good  covered 
way,  which  goes  all  around,  together  with  a  glacis  •,  two  large  armories  with 
33.  L  re- 
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BOOK  III.  re-entering  angles,  having  each  a  good  redoubt,  and  behind  chefe  good  tenailles, 
with  caponieres  and  pofterns  of  communication  with  the  body  of  the  place  ;  two 
redoubts ;  large  and  deep  ditches  •,  a  relervoir  of  water,  and  a  powder  maga- 
zine bomb-procf.  All  thefe  out-works,  in  addition  to  the  fort,  will  enable  an 
adlive  and  experienced  commander  to  iuftain  a  regular  fiege  ;  but  how  long, 
mud  depend  upon  the  numbers,  valour,  and  fkill  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  colony  in  Hifpaniola  is  ftill  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
court.  This  illand  is  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  in  length  ;  its  greateft 
breadth  is  about  forty  -,  and  its  circumference  is  about  four  hundred,  exclufive 
of  its  bays  and  creeks,  which  would  make  about  two  hundred  leagues  more- 
It  is  parted  lengthways,  from  eaft  to  weft,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  covered 
with  woods,  which  riung  gradually,  exhibit  the  fineft  profped:  imaginable. 
Several  of  tiicle  mountains  were  formerly  full  of  mines,  and  are  perhaps  lo  ftill ; 
others  are  fit  for  culture.  Almoft  all  of  them  form  delicious  and  temperate  val- 
lies  :  but  in  the  plains,  where  tiie  loil  is  remarkably  fertile,  the  air  is  fo  fcorch- 
ingly  hot  as  to  be  almoft  intolerable  ;  efpecially  in  thofe  places  by  the  fea-fide, 
where  the  coaft  runs  narrow,  between  tiie  water  and  the  back  of  the  mountains, 
and  is  cxpofed  to  a  double  reflexion  of  the  fun,  both  from  the  rocks  and  the 
waves. 

Spain  continued  in  the  entire  poirefTion  of  Hifpaniola,  when  fomeEnglifti  and 
French  adventurers,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  took  refuge 
there,  as  we  have  already  fe&n  *,  in  163c,  and  loon  after  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Tortuga.  This  fettiement  alarmed  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  dtftru6tion  of  tlie  new  colony.  The 
commander  ot  the  galleons,  who  was  intrufted  with  this  commifTion,  chofe  for 
executing  it  the  time  when  the  Freebooters  were  at  fea,  and  the  Buccaneers  in 
purfuit  of  wild  cattle  in  Hifpaniola  •,  fo  that  he  had  only  to  contend  with  that 
part  of  the  brave  inhabitants  which  was  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground.. 
Tlieir  refiftance  was  confequently  feeble.  All  who  attempted  it  were  put  to  the 
fvvord,  and  thofe  who  furrendered  were  hanged.  The  reft  took  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  whither  the  Spaniards  did  not  deign  to  purfue  them. 

This  expedition,  however,  did  not  prove  lufficient  to  fccure  "lortuga  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile.  For  that  purpofe,  it  would  have  been  ncccffinry  to  have  left 
a  garrifon,  fufficient  to  difperie  the  abl'cnt  adventurers  on  their  return.  But  the 
Spaniih  general  judged  luch  a  precaution  needkfs,  after  the  levcre  vengeance 
which  he  had  taken.  His  only  care  was  to  purge  the  great  ifland  of  the  Buc- 
caneers. With  this  view  he  formed  a  botly  of  five  hundred  light  troops,  who 
difperfcd  themfelves  in  imall  parties  along  the  coafts,  and  in  the  forcfts  which 
thofe  hunters  frequented.  IVlean  time  the  Buccaneers  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  and  being  joined  by  their  aflbciates  the  Freebooters,  repofirflld  them- 
felves of  Tcrtuga,  toward  the  end  of  the  \ear  1638.  The  netcflity  of  defend- 
ing themfelves  againft  an  enemy,  from  whom  they  could  exptcl:  no  quarter, 

*  Vol.  I.  book  III,  chap,  i,  p.  531. 
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and  with  whom  tliey  defired  no  reconciliation,  induced  them  to  give  up  perfonal    CHAP.  vr. 
independence  tor  iocial  lafcty.     Tliey  chule  as  their  chief  one  Wilhs,  an  Enghfli- 
man,   who   had  dillingiiillied  himlclf  on  many  occalions  by  his  prudence  and 
valour. 

Willis  fortified  the  ifland,  and  by  his  vigilance  prote6led  it  efFedually  againtl 
the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  French,  under  his  government,  Ibon  began  to  feel  the 
effefts  of  national  partiality.  Having  colledled  a  lufficient  number  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  keep  the  foreigners  in  awe,  he  began  to  treat  them  as  fubjeds  ;  and  if 
affifted  by  the  hnglifli  government,  he  would  have  fecured  that  valuable  fcttle- 
ment  to  Britain.  Of  tliis  the  French  were  fully  ienfible,  and  lecretly  informed 
De  Poincy,  governor  general  of  their  Weft  India  idands,  of  the  fuperiority  which 
the  Fnglifh  had  alTumed  at  Tortuga.  De  Poincy  at  once  perceived  the  danger, 
anJ  the  importance  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  a  remedy.  He  had  among  his 
ofhccrs  an  engineer,  with  whofe  courage  and  ability  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
who  had  accompanied  Defnambuc  in  his  firft  expedition  to  St.  Chnltopher's. 
This  brave  man,  namicd  LeValfeur,  was  a  proteftant ;  and  the  confidence  with 
which  De  Poincy  had  always  diftinguilhcd  him,  was  conlidered  as  an  injurious 
partiality  by  the  catholics,  and  had  drawn  on  him  the  reproaches  of  the  court. 
On  this  account  it  is  fuppoled  that  the  governor-general  was  glad  of  an  honour- 
able pretext  to  get  rid  ot  him,  and  therefore  placed  hmi  in  oppofition  to  Willis. 
Be  that  however  as  it  may,  he  bcttowed  on  Le  Vafleur  the  government  of  Tor- 
tuga ;  and  in  order  to  animate  him  in  the  attempt  to  recover  it,  he  promifed  him,, 
m  a  fecret  article,  liberty  of  conlcience  for  himfelf  and  all  the  French  pro-^ 
tellants  who  fhould  accompany  him. 

Having  collected  thirty-nine  followers,  Le  Vafieur  (et  fail  ;  but  he  was  too 
prudent  to  appear  at  Tortuga,  before  he  had  founded  the  fentiments  of  the  Buc- 
caneers. With  this  view  he  took  fhelter  in  one  of  the  neglected  ports  of  Hilpa- 
niola,  where  he  was  joined  by  fifty  perfons  of  his  own  perfuafion,  Buccaneers  or 
Freebooters  ;  and  thouali  his  ftrength  v^as  lliil  inferior  to  that  of  the  FnoIifJi, 
hoping  to  bcjoined  on  his  arrival  by  all  the  Frenchmen  in  Tortuga,  he  determined 
to  carry  his  enterprile  into  execution.  He  accordingly  difembarked  without  refift- 
ance  towards  the  end  ot  Auguit  1 641  ;  and  marching  in  order  of  battle,  fummoned 
Willis  and  his  countrymen  to  furrender  the  place  within  four  and  twenty  hours.. 
A  demand  lb  unexpected,  accompanied  with  the  revolt  of  ail  the  French  in 
Tortuga,  difconcerted  theEnglifh  commancier  lb  much,  that,  without  inquiring 
whether  Le  Vafleur  was  attended  by  a  fufficient  force  to  lupport  his  pretenfions>  . 
he  immediately  evacuated  the  ifland,  and  never  attempted  to  recover  it*. 

The  Spaniards  were  kfs  compliant.  They  fuffered  lb  much  from  the  pyrati- 
cal  expeditions  lint  out  from  Tortuga,  that  they  thought  their  peace,  their 
honour,  and  tluir  intereft  equally  concerned  in  getting  once  more  poffefTion  of 
that  ifland.  Three  times  they  recovered  it,  and  were  as  often  expelled.  At  laft 
it  remained  in  the  hands  oi  the  French,  who  kept  it  till  they  were  fo  firmly 
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eftablifhcu  in  Hifpaniola  as  to  difregard  fuch  an  inconCderable  fectlemcnt.  Their 
prosarcfs,  however,  was  but  flow  ;  lor  although  hunters  and  pirates  were  con- 
tinually feen  ranging  from  one  illand  to  the  other  in  large  companies,  the  num- 
ber of  planters,  who  were  properly  the  only  colonifts,  did  not  exceed  four  hun- 
dred in  1665,  when  they  firil  attrafled  the  attention  of  the  njother-country. 
The  court  of  France  was  fenfible  how  neceCary  it  was  to  multiply  them,  and 
for  that  purpofe  appointed  them  a  governor,  every  way  qualified  for  fuch  an 
untiertaking. 

The  name  of  this  governor  was  Bertrand  D'Ogeron,  who,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  may  be  properly  denominated  the  father  of  the  French  colony  in 
Hifpaniola.  He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  great  in  himfclf,  independent  of 
the  fmiles  or  the  frowns  of  fortune.  After  iiaving  ferved  fifteen  years  as  an 
officer  in  the  marines,  he  had  gone  over  to  America,  in  order  to  attempt  an  efta- 
bliihment  j  but  with  the  beft  concerted  plans,  through  unavoidable  accident,  he 
failed  in  every  projed:.  The  fortitude,  however,  which  heihewed  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, made  his  virtues  the  more  confpicuous,  and  the  expedients  he  contrived 
to  extricate  himfelf,  heightened  the  opinion  already  entenained  of  his  genius. 
The  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen  in  Hifpaniola  and  Tor- 
tusa,  pointed  him  out  to  the  court,  as  a  proper  peribn  to  give  (lability  to  that 
colony. 

The  execution  of  this  undertaking  was  full  of  difficulties.  It  was  neceflary 
to  fubjedt  to  the  reftraints  of  law  a  licentious  crew,  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  a 
ftare  of  the  moft  abfolute independence  ;  to  reconcile  to  labour  a  fet  of  plun- 
derers, who  delighted  only  in  rapine  and  idlenefs ;  to  prevail  upon  men  accuf. 
tomed  to  trade  freely  with  all  nations,  to  fubmit  to  the  privileges  of  an  exclu- 
five  company,  formed  in  1664.,  for  all  the  French  fettlcments.  Should 
this  be  effected,  it  was  ftill  neceflary  to  allure  new  inhabiunts  into  an 
ifland  which  had  been  reprefented  as  unwholefome,  and  whofe  fertility  was 
not  yet  iufficiently  known.  D'Ogeron,  however,  was  notdifcourased.  A  long 
intercoude  with  the  men  he  was  to  govern  had  made  him  perfedly  acquainted 
with  their  charadter  :  he  knew  every  movement  of  their  fouls  ;  but  whatever  his 
fagacity  might  fuggeft,  his  generous  heart  would  permit  him  to  adopt  no  mea- 
fure,  except  what  was  noble  and  juft.  The  Freebooters  were  determined  to  eo 
in  fearch  of  fomc  fliore,  where  they  might  enjoy  more  liberty  :  he  detained  them, 
by  relinquifliing  that  fliare  of  their  booty,  to  which  his  itation  entitled  him  ;  and 
he  attached  them  to  his  peribn  by  obtaining  for  them  commiffions  from  the 
crown  of  Portugal  to  adt  againlt  the  Spaniards,  after  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain. 

This  was  the  only  method  to  make  thofe  men  friends  to  their  countr)-,  who  would 
othcrwife  have  become  its  enemies,  rather  than  have  renounced  the  hopes  of  plunder. 
The  Buccaneers  or  huntlmen,  who  only  wiftied  to  obtain  a  fufficiency,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  ercft  habitations,  found  D'Ogeron  ready  to  advance  them  mo- 
ney without  intcreft,  or  to  procure  it  for  them  by  his  credit  ;  and  the  planters, 
whom  he  wifely  preferred  above  all  the  other  colonills,  received  from  him  every 
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cncauragement  within  the  power  of  his  unwearied  aflivity.  The  alterations  which  CHAP.  VI. 
thefe  encouragements  occafioned  required  only  to  be  made  permanent.  There 
was  not  one  female  in  the  new  fcttlement  before  the  arrival  of  the  governor ;  and 
as  he  very  juftly  confidered  that  women  could  alone  perpetuate  the  happinefs  of 
the  men  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  by  promoting  population,  he  v/rote  for  a 
fijpply.  The  company  fent  over  fifty,  v/ho  were  inllantly  fold  to  the  h.igheft 
bidder :  a  like  number  foon  after  arrived,  and  were  dilpofed  of  with  equal  rapi- 
dity. This  was  the  only  way  to  gratify  the  moft  impetuous  of  all  pafiions  with- 
out quarrels,  and  to  propagate  the  human  race  without  bloodlTied.  Allthefet- 
tiers  expected  to  have  female  companions  from  their  own  country,  to  alleviate 
their  misfortunes,  or  to  iTiare  their  felicity.  But  they  were  difappointed  :  none 
were  afterwards  fent  over  except  abandoned  women,  who  ufed  to  engage  theni' 
felvcs  for  three  years  in  the  iervice  of  the  men  *. 

That  method  of  loading  the  colony  with  the  refufe  of  the  mother-country, 
introduced  fuch  profligacy  of  manners,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  put  a  flop  to 
fo  dangerous  an  expedient.  No  means,  how^cver,  were  contrived  to  forward  po. 
pulation  by  the  introduiflion  of  the  more  fober  part  of  the  female  fex.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  negleft,  D'Ogeron  v/as  able,  in  the  courfe  of  four  years,  toincreafe 
the  number  of  planters  from  four  to  fifteen  hundred  ;  and  the  profperity  of  the 
colony  was  daily  increafing,  when  it  was  fuddenly  checked  by  an  infurredion, 
which  threw  all  things  into  confufion.  This  infurredion  was  occafioned  by  the 
e^Ntortions  of  the  Weft  India  company. 

When  D'Ogeron  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  to  the  government 
of  Tortuga,  and  of  the  French  colony  in  Hifpaniola,  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  without  giving  them  hopes  that  the 
ports  under  his  jurildidion  fhould  be  open  to  foreigners  ;  yet  fo  great  was  the 
afcendant  which  he  acquired  over  their  minds,  that  he  eftablifhed  in  the  colony  by 
degrees,  and  without  difturbance,  theexclufive  privilege  of  the  company.  But 
this  company,  wl  'ch  in  time  engroflied  the  whole  trade,  became  fo  rapacious  as  to 
demand  two  thirds  more  for  their  goods  than  the  colony  had  formerly  paid  to 
the  Dutch  for  the  fame  commodities.  A  monopoly  fo  oppreffive  filled  the  inha- 
bitants with  indignation  :  they  flew  to  arms  in  1670  ;  and  could  only  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lay  them  down,  after  the  elapfe  of  almoft  two  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  all  French  fhips  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  trade  with  them,  on  paying  five 
per  cent,  to  the  company. 

D'Ogeron,  who  brought  about  this  accommodation,  availed  himfelf  of  the 
conditions  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  colony.  He  procured  two  veflels, 
feemingly  deftined  to  convey  the  produce  of  his  own  plantations  into  France,  but 
meant  in  fad:  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  under  his  government.  Every  one  fhipped 
liis  particular  commodities,  at  a  moderate  freight:  and  on  the  return  of  the 
vefl^el,  the  generous  governor  caufed  the  cargo  to  beexpofed  to  public  view  ;  and 
every  one  took  what  he  wanted,  not  only  at  prime  coft,  but  upon  truft,  without 
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BOO  K  III.  intertft,  and  without  notes  of  hand  *.  This  condud  gained  him  univerfal  reoardi 
and  elkblilhed  his  authority  in  the  hearts  of  the  colonifts.  People  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  the  coaft  of  Hifpaniola,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  became 
fo  confiderable  as  to  infpire  D'Ogeron  with  the  hope  of  making  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  wiicic  illand.  With  this  view  he  founded  two  new  i'ettlements,  one 
near  Cape  Tiburon,  and  the  other  in  the  peninfula  of  Sumana  ;  but  he  was  cut 
off  by  death  in  the  midft  of  thefe  paternal  oflkes  and  patriotic  projeds,  leaving 
behind  him  no  other  inheritance  but  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  the  example 
of  his  wifdom, 

M.  De  Pouancy,  nephew  to  D'Ogeron,  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of 
the  colony,  which  continued  to  prolper  under  the  prudent  icgulations  that  had 
been  cftablifhed.  Thefe  were  inviolably  oblerved  bv  Pouanc  ,  who  though  in- 
ferior to  his  predcceflbr  in  talents,  had  at  leaf!:  the  good  tcnle  to  icliow  his  toot- 
fteps.  The  people  placed  an  equal  confidence  in  both  ;  and  both  had  the 
honour  and  happineis  to  eftabliih  the  colony  on  a  firm  footing,  without  laws 
and  without  military  force.  Their  lound  undcril:and;ng  and  known  inte- 
grity, enabled  them  to  determine  all  differences  to  the  fatisfad'tion  of  the 
people  under  their  government  ;  and  public  order  was  maintained  by  that; 
authority  which  is  tiie  natural  confequence  of  pc-rlbniil  merit.  But  fo  fim- 
ple  a  conftitution  could  not  be  lalting :  it  required  too  much  virtue  to 
admit  of  fuch  a  hope.  In  1684  there  was  fo  vifiblc  an  alteration,  that,  in  order 
toeftablifli  a  due  fubordination  in  the  colony,  two  adminiftrators  were  called  in 
from  Martinico,  where  regular"  tribunals  were  already  eredted.  Thefe  legifla- 
tors  appointed  courts  of  judicature  in  the  feveral  diftridts,  accountable  to  a  fu- 
perior  council  at  Petit  Goave  ;  but  this  jurifdidlion  afterwards  growing  too  ex- 
tenfive,  it  was  confined  to  the  fouthern  diftridts,  and  a  fimilar  tribunal  was. 
eredled  in  1702,  at  Cape  Francois,  for  the  northern  ditlridts -f-. 

So  many  innovations  could  hardly  be  introduced  without  fome  oppofition.  It 
was  to  be  feared  that  the  Buccaneers  and  Freebooters,  who  compolcd  the  greater 
part  of  the  colony,  and  were  naturally  averfe  from  the  reftraints  of  law,  would  go 
and  fettle  in  Jamaica,  allured  by  the  profpedf  of  greater  freedom.  The  planters 
themfelves  were  under  fome  temptation  of  this  kind,  as  their  trade  was  confined 
by  fuch  fevere  reftridlions,  as  obliged  them  to  fell  their  commodities  at  a  very  low 
rate.  The  former,  however,  were  gained  by  perfuafions,  and  the  latter  by  the 
profpedf  of  a  change  in  their  fituation,  which  was  indeed  altogether  defperate.. 
Hides  had  been  originally  the  chief  article  of  exportation  from  Tortuga,  and 
from  the  French  colony  in  1  .ifpaniola,  as  the  Buccaneers  brought  home  nothing 
clfe  from  the  chace  except  t;dlow,  and  fome  pieces  of  beef  for  drying.  To- 
bacco was  afterwards  added,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  devote  them- 
felves to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  was  fold  at  a  very  advanced  price  to 
all  nations.  But  unfortunately  this  trade  was  foon  confined  by  an  cxclufive  com- 
pany ;  and  though  that  company  was  in  a  fliort  time  abolilhed,  the  fale  of  to- 
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bacco  derived  no  advantage  from  a  circumftance  fo  favourable  to  other  articles,    CHAP.  Vf. 

as  it  was  farmed  out.     Hoping  to  meet  with  fome  indulgence  from  government, 

as  a  reward  for  their  fubmiffion,  the  inhabitants  offered  to  give  ihe  king  a  fourth 

part  of  all  the  tobacco  which  they  fhould  fend  into  France,  provided  they  were 

allowed  the  entire  dilpofal  of  their  own  property.     But  private  intereft  made  fo 

reafonable  a    propofal  be  rcjeded,  tiiough  it  was  evident  this  method    would 

have  advanced  the  revenue  more  than  the  tax  paid  by  the  farmer. 

Exafperated  at  fuch  an  inftance  of  leverity,  the  colonifts  gave  up  the  plant- 
ing of  tobacco,  and  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  the  culture  of  cacao  and  in- 
digo. Hitherto  the  labours  of  the  field  had  been  performed  wholly  by  Europeans.. 
Some  fuccefsful  expeditions  againfl:  the  Spaniards  now  procured  the  inhabitants  a. 
few  negroes.  The  number  was  increafed  by  the  arrival  of  two  or  three  French 
fliips  from  Africa,  and  by  fome  prizfs  taken  from  the  Englifli  during  the  war  in 
i6'^8.  Without  flaves  the  culture  of  fugar  could  not  be  undertaken  :  nor  were 
they  alone  fuIHcicnt.  Money  was  neccflary  to  ereft  buildings  and  purchafe  uten- 
fils.  The  profit  Vvhich  fome  perlbns  drew  from  their  connexions  with  the  Free- 
booters, who  were  generally  luccefstul  in  their  expeditions,  enabled  them  to  em- 
ploy flaves,  and  to  undertake  the  planting  of  thofe  canes,  which  convey  the 
gold  of  Mexico  and  the  filver  of  Peru  to  nations  whole  only  treafure  is  their  in- 
duftry,  and  whofe  mines  are  fertile  lands. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  improvements,   and  although  the  Spaniards,  by  an. 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Rylwick,  made  a  legal  celTion  of  the  northermoft  part  of 
Hifpaniola  to  the  French,  in  » 697,  the  colony  made  no  extraordinary  progrefs  tilL 
1722,  when  all  the   monopolies  were  fupprefled.     From  that  period  it  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  utmoft  rapidity  towards  a  profperous  ftate.  The  two  unfortunate 
•wars  that  annoyed  its  feas,  have  only,  it  lliould  feem,  ferved  to  comprefs  its- 
ftrength,  which  has  increafed  amazingly   fince  the  ceflation  of  hoftilities.    A 
wound  js  foon  healed  where  the  conftitution  is  found.     Difeafes  themfelves  are  a. 
kind  of  remedies,  which  by  expelling  vitiated  humours,  add  new  vigour  to  a  ro- 
buft  habit  of  body.     They  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  frame,  and  im- 
part  to  it  a  more  regular  and  uniform  motion.     In  like  manner  war  feems  to- 
ftrengthen  and  fupport  national  fpirit  in  many  dates  of  Europe,  which  might  be 
enervated  and  corrupted  by  the  profperity  of  commerce,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
luxury.     The  immenfe  loffes  which  almoft  equally  attend  vi6tory  and  defeat, 
excite  induftry  and  quicken  labour.   Nations  impoverifhed  merely  by  the  wafte  of 
war,  will  f.cn  recover  their  former  fplendour,  if  not  opprefied  by  an  arbitrary 
adminiitration. 

Thele  reafonings  are  equally  applicable  to  France  and  England,  where  no- 
thing more  is  wanting  to  profperity,  than  a  free  courfe  to  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  French  colony  in  Hifpaniola  affords  a  Ifriking  inftance  of 
what  inay  be  expected  from  an  enterprifing  people,  favoured  vVith  a  good  (oil 
and  art  advantageous  fituation,  when  exempted  from  the  tyrannical  reftraints  of 
a  monopoly.  This  colony  is  comprehended  within  an  hundred  and  eighty  leagues 
of  fea-coaft,  lying  towards  the  north,  the  weft,  and  the  fouth.  The  fo'uhern  divi- 
lion  extends  from  Cape  Tiburon  to  the  point  of  Cape  Beata,  wliich  occupies 

about. 
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BOOK  in,  about  fixty  leagues  of  coaft,  more  or  lefs  confined  by  the  mountains.  Tne 
Spaniards  had  built  two  large  tov.'ns  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  during  their  prof- 
perity,  but  forefook  them  in  their  decline.  The  vacant  towns,  however, 
were  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  French,  who 'did  not  think  themfclves  in 
fafcty  fo  near  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  that  colony  on  whofe  ruins 
they  were  rifing.  But  the  fuccefs  of  their  privateers,  which  commonly  aflcmbled 
at  the  little  fpot  called  Vache  ifland,  to  cruize  upon  the  Spaniards,  emboldened 
them  in  1673  to  begin  a  fcttlement  on  the  neighbouring  coaft.  This  fettlcment, 
■which  gave  birth  to  feveral  others,  owed  its  progreis  to  its  contraband  trade  with 
the  Englifli  and  Dutch'.  It  was  not  before  174O,  that  the  French  began  to  fre- 
quent that  diftant  part  of  the  colony. 

The  fettlement  in  the  fouthern  diflrifb  which  lies  mod  to  the  windward,  is  called 
Jaquemel.  Though  of  pretty  long  ftanding,  it  contains  but  forty-two  houfes. 
The  plantations  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  fettlements  are  indeed  fo  hemmed 
in  by  the  mountains,  that  no  great  degree  of  opulence  can  be  expected  from  them. 
But  in  anotlier  view  Jaquemel  merits  the  attention  of  government:.  Ic  lies  very 
conveniently  for  the  reception  of  any  troops  or  warlike  {lores,  which  the  mother- 
country  may  chufe  to  fend  to  tiie  colony  in  time  of  war,  and  which  would  run 
great  rifks  if  landed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  an  Englifh  Iquadron  is 
continually  ftationed.  Jaquemel  is  alfo  of  great  fervice  in  times  of  hoifility  on 
account  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  provifions  which  it  receives  from  the  Dutch  ifland 
of  Curasao,  and  which  may  be  conveyed  acrofs  the  country,  bv  a  road  of  eighty 
leagues,  that  leads  to  Leogane  and  Port-au-Prince. 

\Vhile  Jaquemel  furnifhes  the  fupplies,  St.  Lewis  conftitutes  the  defence  of 
the  colony  on  this  fide.  It  flands  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  forms  a  toler- 
able harbour  ;  but  though  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  preient  century,  it 
contains  no  more  than  forty  houfes,  and  feems  to  be  naturally  dellined  to  perpe- 
tual poverty.  St.  Lewis  is,  however,  the  feat  of  government  for  the  fouthern 
divifion  of  the  colony,  and  receives  the  few  ihips  of  war  which  appear  in  thofe 
latitudes.  Thefe  are  the  only  advantages  which  it  poffcfl^es,  and  it  is  by  thefe 
that  It  is  able  to  protcdt  the  trade  and  wealth  of  Cayes,  which  lies  ten  leagues 
lower  on  the  fame  coaft.  This  opulent  town,  which  feems  to  have  been  placed 
as  it  were  fortuitoufly,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fhallow  and  dangerous  bay,  contains 
two  hundred  and  eighty  houfes,  ail  funk  into  fwampy  ground,  and  moft  of 
them  furrounded  with  ftagnant  water.  The  air  is  confequently  foul  and  un- 
wholefume ;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  the  badnels  of  the  harbour,  which 
is  almoft  entirely  choaked  up  with  mud,  it  has  been  often  wifhed  that  the  trade 
with  the  mother  country  could  be  transferred  to  St.  Lewis.  But  all  attempts  to 
this  purpofe  have  hitherto  been  unfuccclsful,  and  will  likely  ever  prove  fo,  for 
very  evident  reaions.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cayes  lies  a  fertile  plain,  near 
fix  leagues  long,  and  four  and  an  half  broad,  every  part  of  which  is  fit  lor  the 
culture  of  fugar.  It  is  well  watered  in  many  places,  and  may  be  fo  every 
where.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it  one  of  the  richefl:  fpots  in  the  illand 
except  a  greater  number  of  flavcs,  aiid  thefe  are  daily  increafing.  So  many  ad- 
vantages. 
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vantages,  notwithftanding  the  inconveniencies  with  which  they  are  accompanied,     CHAP.  vr. 
are  a  Ilrong  inducement  to  perlbns  who  crofs  the  Atlantic  merely  in  hopes  of 
making  a  fortune,  to  refort  direftly  to  Cayes. 

The  fouthern  divifionof  the  colony  terminates  at  Cape  Tiburon.  The  little 
iettlement  that  has  been  formed  there  has  no  harbour  ;  and  the  road  which  fup- 
plies  that  defeft  is  conftantly  rough :  but  its  fortifications  in  time  of  war,  are  a 
protedtion  to  fuch  merchant  Ihips  as  can  double  the  Cape.  It  affords  a  retreat  alio 
•IP  neutral  fhips,  which  being  purfued  by  privateers,  cannot  reach  Jaquemel  or 
St.  Lewis ;  as  well  as  to  fuch  men  of  war  as  may  be  in  danger,  in  thofe  latitudes, 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds,  or  the  fuperior  force  of  an  enemy's  fquadron. 
Though  this  diftridt  is  the  kaft  of  the  three,  into  which  the  French  colony  in 
Hiipaniola  is  divided,  it  contained  thirty-three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
three  flaves  in  December,  1766. 

The  weftern  divifion  of  the  colony,  which  reaches  from  Cape  Tiburon  to  the 
Mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  occupies  ninety  leagues  of  coall,  contained  at  the 
time  of  the  former  computation,  eighty-three  thoufand  flaves.  The  firlt  fettle- 
mentof  any  confequence  in  this  divifion,  in  pafllng  trom  the  fouth,  is  I'Anfe  de 
Jeremie,  which  affords  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cotton  and  cacao.  The  town 
is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  in  a  fine  air,  and  has  iome  good  houfes.  It  is  the 
port  to  which  the  privateers  that  cruize  on  the  coaft  of  Jamaica  bring  in  their 
prizes,  in  time  of  war.  Culture  and  population,  in  a  word,  have  made  fome 
progrefs  here,  and  promife  more.  The  fame  fuccefs  is  not  to  be  expefted  at 
Petit  Goave.  This  place,  fo  famous  in  the  times  of  the  Buccaneers,  is  now  on- 
ly a  heap  of  ruins.  Leogane,  fituated  within  five  leagvies  of  Petit  Goave,  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  leventeen  houfes,  which  form  a  long  iiquare  and  fifteen 
ftreets,  fpacious  and  well  laid  out.  It  (lands  half  a  league  from  the  fea,  in  a 
narrow  but  fertile  plain,  properly  cultivated,  and  watered  by  a  great  many 
rivulets. 

The  north-weft  part  of  Hifpaniola  was  firfl:  peopled  by  the  French,  on  aceounc 
of  its  diftance  from  the  ftrength  of  the  Spaniards,  which  they  had  reafon  to  fear  • 
and  this  divifion  of  the  colony  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  coalts  in  their  pofleffion 
the  feat  of  government  was  there  fixed.      It  was  originally   fettled   at    Petit 
Goave  ■,  but  tl->e  barrennefs  and  unwholefomenefs  of  that  place,   foon  made  a 
change  neceflliry.     It  was  then  transferred   to  Leogane,  and  afterwards  to  Port- 
au-Prince,   which  in  1750  became  the  refidence  of  a  fuperior  council,  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  an  intendant.     This  capital  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  a  laro-e 
bay,  divided  in  two  by  La  Gonave,  a  defert  ifland.     It  contains  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  houfes,  difperfcd  in  twenty-nine  ftreets,  and  almoft  loll  in  the  vaft  ex- 
tent which  it  occupies.     The  drainings  of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills 
render  the  tov/n  always  damp,  without  fupplying  it  with  good  water.     The  in-« 
habitants  muft  fend  to  a  confiderable  diftance  to  procure  any  that  is  wholcfome. 
The  harbour  is  by  no  means  good  •,  and  the  place,  commanded  on  the  land-fide» 
is  every  where  acceffible  towards  the  fea. 
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About  fifteen  leagues  to  the  north  of  Port-au-Prince  ftands  the  town  of  St. 
Mark,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  bay,  crowned  with  a  crcfccnt  of  hills,  which  are 
parted  from  the  fca  only  by  a  narrow  plain.  Nature  in  kindnefs  to  mankind? 
has  left  this  flip  of  fertile  land  for  the  piirpofcs  of  life  and  cultivation,  between 
the  aridity  of  the  mountains  and  the  abyls  of  the  water.  But  thefe  hills,  tho' 
barren,  are  not  altogether  ufclefs  :  they  furnifh  free  flone,  which  is  alfo  found 
uoon  the  coall,  as  good  as  any  in  Europe.  With  this  ftone  the  town  is  built. 
It  contains  an  hundred  and  fifty-four  houfes,  and  is  a  place  of  confidcrablj 
trade.  Its  profperity  would  rapidly  increafe,  if  the  French  fliould  fucceed  in  a 
projedt  which  they  have  much  at  heart  -,  that  of  watering  the  dry  plain  of  the 
Artibonite,  by  fluices  from  the  river  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  di- 
vides it  lengthways,  almoft  from  one  end  to  tht  other. 

The  northern  divifion  of  the  French  colony  in  Hifpaniola  extends  from  the 
Mole  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  environs  of  Monte  Chrifto,  famous  for  the  fmug- 
gling  trade  there  carried  on  by  foreign  veffels  with  the  Spaniards.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  St.  Nicholas  is  a  large,  fafe,  and  commodious  harbour.  It 
ftands  diredtly  oppofite  to  Point  Mazi,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  feems  natu- 
rally deftined,  by  this  pofition,  to  become  the  moft  important  ftation  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  with  refpedt  to  navigation.  The  opening  of  the  bay  is  two  thou- 
fand  nine  hundred  yards  broad  at  the  entrance.  The  road  leads  to  the  harbour, 
and  the  iaarbour  to  the  bafon.  All  this  extenfive  opening  is  perfectly  healthful, 
though  the  waters  of  the  fea  are  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation  there.  The 
bafon,  which  appears  to  be  made  for  the  purpofe  of  careening,  has  not  the  in- 
convenience of  cloie  harbours  :  it  is  open  to  the  weft  and  north  winds  ;  and  yet, 
let  them  blow  ever  fo  hard,  they  can  never  interrupt  any  work  that  is  done  in 
the  harbour.  The  peninfula  where  the  harbour  is  fituated,  rifcs  gradually  from 
the  plains:  it  looks  like  a  fingle  mountain,  with  a  broad  and  Hat  top,  dcfccnd- 
ing  by  a  gende  flope  to  unite  with  the  reft  of  the  illand. 

The  Mole  of  St.  Nicholas  was  long  negleifted  by  France,  as  its  barren  hills 
afforded  no  profpeft  of  advantage  from  cukivation  :  but  the  ufe  which  the 
Englifti  made  of  it  during  the  late  war,  as  a  fafe  and  convenient  road,  has  railed 
it  to  conl'equence  fince  the  peace-,  and  as  it  commands  the  Windward  Paffage, . 
it  may  be  confidered  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  The  French  miniftry  begun 
with  lending  thither  about  five  thoufand  Acadians  and  Germans;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  periflied,  with  aftoniftiing  rapidity,  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the 
climate.  Some  years  after,  they  declared  the  Mole  a  free  port.  In  confequence 
of  this  ftep  the  remaining  iniiabitants  are  enabled  to  procure  by  commerce,  a 
fubfiftence  with  which  tlie  adjacent  country  could  but  poorly  fupply  them. 
Their  habitations,  which  were  formerly  mean,  have  all  been  rebuilt  with  ma- 
terials brought  from  North  America.  The  new  city  ftands  on  the  margin  of  a 
plain,  which  is  fufficiently  elevated  to  render  it  cool  and  temperate.  Its  terri- 
tory is  covered  with  a  natural  favannah,  and  adorned  with  groves  of  paim  trees 
of  various  kinds.     The  town  itfelf  is  divided  into  fcveral  fpacious  ftrccts,  all 
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traverfed  by  artificial  rills  of  running  water,  ft  contains  four  hundred  houfes,  ^^HAP.  Vf. 
befides  a  large  ftore-houfe  for  the  navy,  an  hofpital,  and  feveral  public  build- 
ings. Four  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  belonging  to  the  king,  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  fortifications  for  feveral  years.  The  citadel  is  faid  to  mount  an 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  town  and  adjoining  batteries  twice  that 
number. 

For  the  conveniency  of  the  trade  eftabliflied  in  this  port,  a  very  good  carriage- 
road  has  been  made  between  the  JVIoIe  of  St.  Niciiolas  and  Cape  Francois.  The 
importation  of  Nonh  American  lumber,  as  well  as  the  export  of  molafles,  are 
here  permitted  at  all  times ;  and  at  particular  feafons,  the  port  is  open  to  all 
the  commodities  of  the  Bririlh  fettlements  on  the  continent,  which  affords  occa- 
fion  for  a  contraband  trade  very  advantageous  to  both  nadons.  In  1772,  the 
number  of  vefTcls  cleared  outwards  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred, all  from  different  parts  of  North  America  :  add  to  thele  the  other  foreign 
fhips,  the  French  coafting  veflels,  and  the  merchantmen  from  Europe,  and  the 
whole  can  iiardly  be  computed  at  fewer  than  four  hundred.  With  fomany  ad- 
vantages the  Mole  of  St.  Nicholas  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a  place  of  very  great 
importance. 

The  next  fettlement  on  the  north  coaft  is  called  PortPaix.  It  owed  its  origin 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tortuga,  whole  inhabitants  took  refuge  here  when  thev 
forfook  that  iOand.  The  grounds  were  cleared  lb  early,  that  this  is  now  one  of 
the  healthiefl  Ipots  in  Hil'paniola.  It  has  long  fince  attained  the  utmoft  degree 
of  culture  and  population  of  which  it  is  capable.  Thefe  however  are  not  con- 
fiderable  ;  though  the  fpirit  of  induftry  has  been  carried  fo  far,  that  even  moun- 
tains have  been  pierced  through  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  moiftcn  the 
lands.  The  inhabitants  plant  very  little  lugar,  for  which  their  foil  is  not  fuited  ; 
but  they  cultivate  indigo,  cotton,  and  coffee  with  great  fuccefs.  Port  Paix  is  on 
all  fides  fo  difficult  of  accefs  that  it  is  in  a  manner  cut  off  from  the  reft  of  the 
illand. 

To  the  eaft  of  that  retired  fettlement  flands  the  town  of  Cape  Francois. 
This  town  is  built  on  the  fide  of  an  extenfive  plain,  twenty  leagues  long,  and 
four  broad.  Few  territories  are  better  watered,  but  it  is  not  favoured  with  one 
river,  up  which  a  floop  can  pafs  above  three  miles.  All  that  vafl  level  is  inter- 
fered by  ftraight  roads,  forty  feet  wide,  and  planted  on  both  fides  with  hedges  of 
lemon-trees,  thick  enough  to  ferve  as  a  fence.  Had  thefe  been  intermixed  with 
tall  trees,  fuch  as  form  the  avenues  to  the  feveral  plantations,  they  would 
not  only  have  been  more  ornamental,  but  would  have  afforded  a  delightful 
Ihade  for  travellers,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prevented  that  icarcity  of  wood 
already  complained  of  in  the  colony.  The  French  had  long  been  fenfibleof  the 
value  of  this  foil,  which  is  rich  and  fruitful  beyond  defcription;  but  they  did  not 
fet  about  cultivating  it  before  the  year  167c,  when  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Spaniards,  who  till  that  time  had  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  confiderable  force.  The  method  that  was  taken  of  bring- 
ing thither  the  inhabitants  of  S^nta  Cruz  and  St.  Chriilopher's,  haftened  the  pro- 
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grefs  of  the  fettlenient.     It  now  produces  more  fugar  than  any  place  in  the 
world. 

This  wonderful  plain,  which  is  bounded  towards  the  north  only  by  the  fea,  is 
terminated  towards  the  louth  by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  Few  of  them  are  very 
high  ;  feveral  of  them  may  be  cultivated  to  the  very  funimit ;  and  they  are  all 
interfered  at  intervals  with  exceeding  fine  plantations  of  coffee  and  indigo.  In 
thefe  luxuriant  vallies  all  the  fweetsof  fpring  are  continually  erjoyed  without  either 
fummer  or  winter.  They  know  but  two  feafons,  which  are  equally  fine.  The 
ground  always  laden  with  crops,  and  covered  with  flowers,  realizes  the  delights 
and  riches  of  poetical  defcription.  Wherever  the  eye  is  turned  it  is  enchanted  by 
a  variety  of  gay  objects,  reflcded  by  the  clearefl  light.  The  air  is  temperate  in  the 
day-time,  and  the  nights  are  conflantly  cool.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plain, 
upon  which  the  fun  darts  his  fierceft  rays,  repair  to  thefe  mountains  to  recruit 
their  exhaufttd  fpirits,  and  allay  their  thirft  with  pure  and  wholefome  water. 

This  relief  is  fo  much  the  more  neceffary  for  the  people  of  the  town,  as  it  ftands 
on  the  moft  parched  and  unhealthful  fpot  in  the  whole  plain;  yet  fuch  is  the  fertility 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  that  the  city  of  the  Cape  has  always  profpered,  and 
daily  increafes  in  buildings  more  and  more  fplendid  and  beautiful.  It  is  cut  by 
twenty-nine  ftraight  ftreets,  into  two  hundred  and  twenty- fix  clufters  of  houfes, 
which  altogether  amount  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty.  But  thefe  ftreets  are 
too  narrow  ;  and  having  no  flope,  are  always  dirty,  as  they  are  paved  only  in 
the  middle.  The  governor's^houfe,  the  barracks,  and  a  royal  magazine,  are  the 
only  public  ftru6tures  which  attrafl  the  notice  of  the  curious  in  architecture  •,  but 
the  humane  oblerver  will  behold  with  no  lefs  pleafure,  thofe  charitable  founda- 
tions called  the  Houfes  of  Providence,  ereded  and  endowed  by  the  colony  for  the 
reception  of  fuch  Frenchmen  as  come  to  the  Cape  without  money,  and  who  are 
deftitute  of  employment.  Into  thefe  habitations  both  men  and  women  are  ad- 
mitted fcparately,  and  provided  with  every  thing  necejQary  for  their  fubfiftence, 
till  they  can  find  a  way  of  procuring  it  for  themfelves. 

It  would  be  for  the  intercll  of  trade  to  ereft  in  all  colonies  fuch  hofpitable 
manfions  as  thofe  at  Cape  Francois,  which  may  be  truly  dt-nominatcd  pious  in- 
ftitutions  as  they  are  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of  mankind  -,  and  though 
the  air  of  this  town  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  European  conflitutions,  it  is 
obferved  that  fewer  adventurers  die  in  proportion  here,  than  in  the  other  towns  a- 
long  the  coaft.  The  harbour  of  the  Cape  is  worthy  to  receive  the  rich  produce 
of  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  admirably  well  fituated  for  the  ftiips  that  come 
from  Europe  :  the  air  is  the  beft  in  the  iQand  ;  and  the  bafon  is  expofed  only  to 
the  north-eaft  wind,  from  which  it  can  receive  no  harm,  as  its  entrance  is  be- 
fprinkled  with  reefs  that  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  A  fhip  gets  very  eafily 
out,  and  foon  launches  into  the  open  fea. 

Fourteen  leagues  to  the  caftward  of  Cape  Francois  is  fituated  Port  Dauphin, 

formerly  called  Bayaha.     With  its  name  it  has  changed  its  ftation.     It  now  lies 

in  the  bofom  of  a  ipacious  bay,  which  has  only  one  outlet,  formed  by  a  channel 
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fifteen  hundred  fathom  long,  and  about  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  furrounded 
by  a  river  to  the  weft,  and  bounded  by  the  fea  on  the  eaft.  On  a  fmall  peninfula 
to  the  north,  ftands  a  fort,  and  on  the  fouthern  fide  is  a  plain.  The  town  con- 
tains as  yet  only  feventy  houfes.  It  is  built  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  mountains, 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  eminence  that  might  reflcft  the  heat,  but  fome 
fens  in  the  neighbourhood  render  the  air  unwholefome.  The  fortifications  are 
lufficient  to  protefi  the  place  againft  a  fmall  fquadron.  Yet  though  this  harbour 
is  fo  v/ell  defended,  and  otherwife  fafe  and  convenient,  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  neighbojring  plain  is  ftill  fent  to  the  Cape.  The  mafs  of  trade  will 
always  attraft  the  fnaller  bra.iches,  and  great  fea-ports  will  ever  occafion  thofe 
which  are  lefs  confiderable  to  be  negledcd,  except  Vv-here  necefilty  has  drawn  the 
line  of  partition. 

In  1 764,  the  French  colony  in  Hifpaniola  contained  eight  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-fix  white  men  able  to  bear  arms  *  •,  of  which  number  four  t.hou- 
fand  three  hundred  and  fix  lived  in  the  northern  divifion,  three  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  feventy  in  the  Vveftern,  and  only  one  thoufand  and  ten  in  the  fouthern. 
Thefe  forces  were  increafed  by  four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventeen  mulat- 
toes  or  free  negroes,  who  were  alfo  enrolled.  The  number  of  flaves  was  two 
hundred  and  fix  thoufand,  men,  women,  and  children,  diftributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  — twelve  thoufand  in  nine  cities  or  great  towns,  fome  artificers, 
and  fome  employed  in  domeftic  lervices  ;  four  thoufand  employed  in  the  fmaller 
towns,  in  the  tile  and  brick  kilns,  pot-houfes,  lime-kilns,  and  other  necefTary 
works  -,  one  thoufand  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  provifions  and  kitchen- 
grounds  ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  occupied  in  the  cultures  that 
produce  the  commodities  for  exportation.  Since  this  eftimate  was  made,  about 
fifteen  thoufand  negroes  have  been  brought  annually  into  the  colony.  Nor 
have  thefe  been  deflined  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  dead,  that  vacancy  beino- 
more  than  filled  up  by  the  flaves  fmuggled  into  the  ifland  ;  neither  have 
they  been  employed  to  fwell  the  train  of  luxury  in  the  towns,  where  fewer  do- 
meftics  are  kept  than  formerly  :  thofe  frefh  negroes  are  all  occupied  in  the 
plantations,  which  muft  be  greatly  improved  and  extended  by  their  means. 

Other  caufes  have  confpired  to  augment  this  improvement.  Inftead  of  indio-o 
which  began  to  produce  but  little  on  fome  grounds,  that  were  too  much  ex- 
haufted  for  fuch  a  culture,  forty  new  fugar  plantations  have  been  formed ;  h 
that  there  are  now  two  hundred  and  fixty  in  the  northern  divifion,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-feven  in  the  weftern,  and  eighty-four  in  the  fouthern.  The  refining 
works  have  been  encreafed  in  ftill  greater  proportion  than  the  plantations  :  the 
quantity  of  white  fugar  is  almoft  doubled.  Cotton  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  fuccefs  in  the  vallies  to  the  weft,  and  coffee  in  thofe  to  the  north.  Some 
plantations  of  cacao  have  been  attempted  with  equal  advantage  in  the  woods  of 
the  Grande  Anfe.     The  produce  of  all  thefe  plantations  entered  at  the  cuftom- 

*  Hence,  according  to  the  ufual  method  of  calculation,  the  whole  of  the  whites,  including 
perfons  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes,  will  exceed  thirty-five  thoufand. 

33.  O  houfes 
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BOOK  III.  houfes  in  Hifpaniola,  in  1767,  and  exported  on  board  three  hundred  and  forty- 
i<:vcn  fliips  lent  from  France,  amounted  to  the  incredible  quantity  of  feventy-two 
million,  leven  hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one 
pounds  weight  of  raw  fugar  ;  fifcy-one  million,  five  hundred  and  fixty-two  thou- 
fand, thirteen  pounds  of  refined  fugar  ;  one  million,  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
nine  thoufand,  five  iuindred  and  fixty  two  pounds  of  indigo  •,  one  hundred  and, 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  cacao  ;  twelve  million,  one  hundred  and  ninety-feven 
thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  feventy -feven  pounds  of  coffee  ;  two  million,  nine 
hundred  and  fixty-five  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  cotton-, 
eight  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  feventy  parcels  of  raw  hides  ;  ten  thoufand, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  fides  of  tanned  leather ;  four  thoufand,  one  hundred 
and  eight  cafks  of  rum  ;  and  twenty-one  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  four  ca{]<s 
of  molafTcs  *.  Ecfides  thefe  entered  commodities,  great  allowance  muft  be 
made  for  thofe  fhipped  when  the  vefTels  were  under  fail,  the  overplus  of  the  de- 
clared weight,  and  the  payments  made  for  negroes  clandcftincly  introduced. 
Since  that  period  all  the  plantations  have  been  extended  •,  and  though  authors 
are  divided  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  increafe  to  which  the  colony  is  capable  of 
attaining,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  produce  may  be  augmented  one 
third. 

When  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  afcended  the  throne  of  Spain*. 
France  gave  up  all  hopes  of  achieving  the  entire  conquefl  of  Hifpaniola;  and 
the  trade  which  the  French  carry  on  with  their  indolent  neighbours  is  fo  confi- 
derable,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  how  far  they  would  be  gainers  by  fuch  an 
acquifition.  They  fupply  them  with  flockings,  hats,  linen,  mufkets,  hard- 
ware, and  fome  wearing  apparel  ;  and  receive  in  return  horfes,  horned  cattle 
both  for  flaughter  and  for  labour,  fmoked  beef  and  bacon,  fkins,  and  all  the 
money  which  the  court  of  Madrid  remits  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
governor,  the  clergy,  and  the  troops  f.  Revolutions  only  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  forefee,  can  ever  put  a  flop  to  this  intercourfe  between  the  two  nations 
that  divide  Hifpaniola.  The  prefent  fyftem  of  politics  will  not  permit  France 
and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  Caftilian  pride  will  never  fub- 
mit  tamely  to  relinquifli  the  firil  fettlement  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World. 

Befides  the  important  iflands  of  Martinico  and  Guadeloupe,  and  the  rich  colo- 
ny in  Hifpaniola,  France  is  now  the  fole  propjietor  of  St.  Lucia.  The  Englifh 
took  poffeffion  of  this  ifland  without  oppofition,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1639,  and  there  lived  peaceably  for  eighteen  months  •,  but  the  rage  of  the  Ca- 
ribs  being  roufed  by  fome  violences  committed  by  an  Englifh  velTcl  on  the  coaft 
of  Dominica,  they  affembled  from  the  iflands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Martinico,  and 
joining  their  injured  brethren,  attacked  the  new  colony  in  Auguft  1640.  They 
facrificed  to  their  vengeance  all  who  ventured  to  oppofe  them,  and  the  few  who 
efcaped  their  fury  quitted  for  ever  a  fettlement  that  had  never  been  in  a  profperous 
condition. 

•  Raynal,  liv.  xiii,  f  Id.  ibid. 

St. 
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St.  Lucia  was  negleded  by  the  Europeans   till  1650,  when  the  French  at-    chap.  vr. 
tempted  to  make  a  property  of  it.     For  this  purpofe  they  fcnt  over  forty  inha.     '     ^    "^ 
bitants,  under  the  conduct  of  Rouflelan,  a  brave,    aftive,  and  prudent   man, 
who  was  fingularly  beloved  by  the  natives  on  account  of  his  having  married  one 
of  their  country-women.     But  the  death  of  RoulTclan,  which  happened  in  i  (154, 
put  a  ftop  to  that  profpcrity  which  he  had  fo  happily  begun.     Three  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  were  murdered  by  the  difcontented   Caribs,  whom   their   behaviour   had 
offended;  and  the  colony  was  fall   declining,  when  the  h  nglifh,  in   16O4,  re- 
pofleired  themfclves  of  St.  Lucia,  and  evacuated  it  in    166b.      No  fooner  were 
they  departed,  than  the  French  appeared  again  in  the  iQand,  and  were  a  fecond 
time  expclbd  by  the  Englifh  in  1686.     Some  of  them,  however,  inftead  of  eva- 
cuting  the  iiland,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods ;  andasfoon  as  ihe  conquerors, 
who  made  only  a  temporary  invafion,  were  gone,  they  returned  to  their  habita- 
tions, and  relumed  their  cultures.     But  thefe  continued  only  for  a  ihort  time  ; 
for  the  war  which  raged  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  fcventeenth  century, 
made  them  apprehenfive  that  they  might  fall  a  prey  to  the  firft  privateer  that 
fhould  be  defirous  of  plundering  them.     With  a  view   therefore  of  obtaining 
greater  fecurity,    they  removed  to  the  other  French  iettlements,  and  St.  Lucia 
was  once  more  abandoned.     It  was  only  frequented  occafionally  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Barbadoes  and  Martinico,  who  went  thither  to  cut  wood  and  build 
barques. 

But  St.  Lucia  foon  foynd  a  new  kind  of  inhabitants,  properly  belonging  to  no 
nation.     Its  rocks  and  faftnefTes  made  it  be  confidered  as  a  proper  receptacle  for 
runaway  foldiers  and  failors,  who  made  it  their  common  afylum  :   and  no  notice 
being  taken  of  St.  Lucia  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Marechal  d'Eftrees  obtained  a 
grant  of  it  from  the  court  of  Verfailles  in  171B  ;  but   this  giving  umbrage  to 
the  court  of  England,   which  had  a  right  to   the  ifland  from  preoccupancy,  as 
France  claimed  one  from  poflinion,  tho'  furely  not  uninterrupted,  the  French 
miniftry  gave  orders  that  things  fhould  be  put  into  the  fame  condition  as  before 
the  grant,  which  was  withdrawn.     The  ifland  was  no  fooner  evacuated,  than 
George  I.  granted  it  to   the  duke  of  Montague  ;  who  in  1722,  fent  a  confider- 
able  force  thither,  under  Nathaniel  Wring,  his  deputy,  to  take  polTeffion  of   it. 
The  chevalier  de  Feuquieres,  governor-  general  of  the  French  iflands,    remon- 
flrated  againfl:  this  fettlement  ■,  and  as  the  Englifh  officers  in  the  Weft  Indies 
refufed  to  fupport  Mr.  Wring,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  St  Lucia.     Thefe 
mutual  invaiions  occafioned  fome  difturbance  between  the  two  courts ;  which 
was  fettled,  however,  in  1731,  by  an  agreement  that  the  ifland  (hould  be  eva- 
cuated by  b6th  nations,  till  their  refpeflive  claims  could  be  finally  adjultcd,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  fliips  of  both  fhould  wood  and  water  there, 

Notwithftanding  this  agreement,  the  French  fent  a  garrifon  to  St.  Lucia  :  the 
Englilh  remonftrated  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  two  crowns  continued  undecided 
till  i-b^,  when  the  ninth  article  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  fee u red  to  France  the 
long  difputed  property  of  that  ifland.  The  firft  ufe  which  the  court  or  Vcr- 
lg.illes  propofed  to  make  of  her  only  acquifition,  as  a  confolation  for  all-  the 

J  lofTcs 
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BOOK  III.     lofTcs  of  laft  war,  was  to  eftabliih  a  magazine  in  St.  Lucia-,  where  the  wood 

^■"^v '     and  cattle  of  North  America,  fo  r.eceflary  to  the  profperity  ot  fettlements  in  the 

Weft  Indies,  might  be  exchanged  for  the  molaffes  of  Martinico  and  Guadeloupe. 
But  experience  foon  (hewed  t'ae  impraiSticability  of  this  fcheme,  as  it  tended  to 
enhance  the  price  of  commodities  that  could  not  bear  an  augmentation. 

The  French  minillry,  undeceived  in  regard  to  their  firlt  idea,  without  entire- 
ly giving  it  up,  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  cultivation  of  St.  Lucia. 
With  this  view,  they  fent  over  in  1763,  at  a  great  expence,  and  with  unnecef- 
fary  parade,  feven  or  eight  hundred  men,  whole  unhappy  fate  is  more  a  matter 
of  pity  than  furprife.  Under  the  tropics,  the  beft  eftabliflied  colonies  always 
prove  fatal  to  one-third  of  the  foldiers  fent  thither,  though  healthy  ftout  men, 
and  provided  with  good  accommodation  :  it  cannot  therefore  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary, that  a  fet  of  defpicable  wretches,  the  re.ufe  of  Europe,  expofed  to  all 
the  miferies  of  indigence,  and  all  the  horrors  of  uefpair,  (hould  moftly  perifh  m 
an  uncultivated  ifland.  The  honour  of  peopling  St.  Lucia,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fit of  fo  patriotic  a  meafure,  was  referved  for  the  neighbouring  iHands,  Some 
Frenchmen,  who  had  fold  their  plantations  in  the  (jranades  to  the  Englilh,  upon 
terms  very  advantageous  to  themfelves,  brought  part  of  their  capital  to  this 
i.fland.  Several  planters  from  St.  \  incenc's,  incenfed  at  being  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  lands  which  they  themlelves  had  been  ac  incredible  pains  to  clear  and  fer- 
tilize, took  the  fame  ftep.  Martinico  alfo  furnilhed  fome  planters,  whofe  pof- 
fclTions  either  were  not  fufficiently  fertile,  or  too  much  confined,  and  a  few 
traders,  who  devoted  their  ftock  to  agriculture.  Each  of  thefe  obtained  a  free 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  proportioned  to  his  ability  to  cultivate.  Perfons  whofe 
means  were  fmall,  have  confined  themfelves  to  fuch  cultures  as  require  no  great 
advances ;  while  thole  who  were  richer,  have  ventured  on  greater  under- 
takings. 

There  are  already  nine  pariQies  in  St.  Lucia  ;  eight  to  the  leeward,  and  only 
one  to  the  windward.  This  preference  given  to  one  part  of  the  ifland  above  the 
other,  is  not  merely  for  the  fake  of  a  better  foil,  but  for  the  conveniency  of  na- 
vigation. In  time  the  part  that  was  at  firft  neglefted  will  likewife  be  inhabited, 
as  fevcral  bays  have  been  difcovered  where  barques  may  put  in,  and  receive  all 
kinds  of  commodities  on  board.  A  road,  which  goes  all  around  the  ifland,  and 
two  others,  which  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  are  very  convenient  for  carrying  the 
produce  of  the  plantations  to  the  landing  places.  The  labours  of  vafTalage  *  re- 
quired  for  making  thefe  roads,  have  unavoidably  retarded  the  culture  of  the 
lands,  and  during  the  time  excited  grievous  complaints ;  but  the  coloniif  s  now 
begin  to  blcfs  the  wife  head  and  fteady  hand  that  ordered  and  conducted  thofe 
works  for  their  benefit  -f. 

•  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  iflands  are  obliged  to  furnifli  labourers  for  the  public 
works.  But  the  nature  of  this  vaiTalage  will  be  better  undetftood  when  we  come  to  fpCEk  of  the 
government  of  the  French  Weft  Indies. 

f  The  perfon  here  alluded  to  is  the  earl  of  Eonery,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  a  nobleman  of 
great  abilities  and  integrity. 

The 
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The  foil  of  St.  Lucia  is  by  no  means  bad  ne?r  the  fhore,  and  it  is  better  in  the  CHAP.  VI- 
interior  parts.  The  whoie  iiland,  which  is  abouc  twelve  leagues  long  and  five  ^— *^/~— J 
broad,  inay  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  except  lome  high  and  craggy  moun- 
tains which  bear  evident  marks  of  extinguilhed  volcanoes.  There  are  not 
indeed  many  extenfivc  plains  in  St.  Lucia,  but  it  contains  feveral  fniall 
ones,  where  the  growth  of  fugar  might  be  carried  to  a  great  height.  Tlis 
air  of  this,  like  that  of  all  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  when  firft  fettled, 
is  foul  and  unwholefomc  j  but  becomes  lei's  fo  as  the  woods  are  cleared, 
and  the  ground  laid  open.  On  the  leeward  fide,  it  is  more  peculiarly  noxi- 
ous. There  the  plains  receive  fome  fliiggifh  rivers,  which  fiowing  only  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  have  not  fufficient  force  to  difcharge  the  mud  with  which 
the  influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their  mouths.  Stopped  by  this  ir.furmount- 
able  barrier,  they  fpread  themlelves  into  peftilent  moraffes  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds.  The  mortalicy  occafioned  by  this  circumftance  made  fuch 
places  avoided  even  by  the  natives  ;  but  the  French,  adluated  by  a  more  power- 
ful motive  than  even  felf-prefcrvation,  have  been  lels  careful  than  the  Caribs  : 
in  thofe  very  fpots  they  have  chiefly  fixed  their  plantations.  But  they  will  fooner 
or  later  tall  a  facrifice  to  their  blind  rapacioufnefs,  unlefs  they  eredl:  dykes  to  repel 
the  tide,  and  dig  canals  to  drair.  off  the  waters. 

The  planters  in  St.  Lucia  have  every  encouragement  to  carry  the  cultivation 
of  the  ifland  lO  the  highcit  degree  of  which  it  is  capable.  They  pay  no  taxes 
cither  direftly  or  indireftly.  Ships  of  all  nations  are  admitted  into  their  roads, 
and  pay  nothins  either  at  coming  in  or  going  out.  Every  one  is  free  to  bring 
thither,  at  the  cheapefl:  rate,  what  merchandife  he  can  fell,  and  to  carry  away 
fuch  commodities  as  will  bring  the  befl:  price.  Since  Europe  firft  acquired  pof- 
feflions  in  America,  no  iettlement  has  ever  met  with  more  indulgence.  Such 
fingular  favour  ijiuft  no  doubt  come  to  a  period;  and  St.  Lucia,  like  all  the 
other  iflands,  will  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  refl,ridive  laws.  But  a  few  years 
more  lenity  wili  enable  it  to  bear  that  burden ;  and  before  it  is  impofed, 
the  mother-country  will  take  care  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  produce  of  an  ifland 
which  fhe  has  put  into  a  flourifliing  condition. 

By  an  account  taken  in  1772,  the  number  of  whites  in  St.  Lucia  amounted  to 
two  thoufand  and  twenty-eight  perfons,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes ;  that  of  the 
free  bla(  ks  to  fix  hundred  and  fixty-three,  and  the  negro  flaves  to  twelve  thou- 
fand, kvin  hundred,  and  ninety-five.  Thefe  inhabitants  were  divided  into  feven 
hundred  and  fix  dwelling  places,  and  poflefled  thirty-eight  fugar  plantations  ; 
five  million,  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  cot  "ce-trees  •,  one  million,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  thoufand,  fix  hun- 
dred ^ao  plants  ;  and  three  hundred  and  fixty-ieven  plots  of  cotton*.  The 
prefent  produce  of  the  ifland  is  computed  at  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  This  is  confiderable ;  and  according  to  able  calculators,  it  may  be 
doubled  f. 

*  Raynal,  liv.  xiii.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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But  France  had  flronger  motives  for  defiring  St.  Lucia,  than  any  produce  that 
fuch  a  fpot  can  yield.  It  pofltffes  the  lineft  harbour  in  all  the  Caribbee  Iflands. 
This  celebrated  port  called  the  Careenage,  which  has  been  ftrongly  fortified  fince 
the  peace,  unites  many  advantages.  It  has  every  v/here  depth  enough,  and  the 
quality  of  the  bottom  is  excellent.  Nature  hath  furnifhed  it  with  tliree  careen- 
Jng-places,  as  complete  as  if  formed  by  the  moft  perfect  art.  Thirty  fliips  of 
the  line  might  lie  there,  flickered  from  hurricanes,  and  perfectly  fafe  without  the 
trouble  of  being  moored.  The  winds  are  always  favourable  for  failing  ;  and  the 
iargeft  fquadron  might  be  cleared  out  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  In  a  word,  the 
Careenage  unfolds  the  myftery  of  that  zeal  with  which  France  in  negociating 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  contended  for  St.  Lucia  ;  the  value  of  which  was  not  fulB- 
ciently  underllood  by  the  Britifli  miniflry,  otherwile  a  place  fo  favourable  to 
navigation,  and  fo  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  would  never  have  been 
given  up  at  a  time  England  had  an  opportunity,  which  may  never  perhaps  re- 
turn, of  dictating  to  her  rival. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  we  mud  fay  a  few  words  on  the  government 
and  laws  eltablilhed  in  the  French  iflands.  The  Britifh  government,  which  is 
generally  guided  by  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  has  carried  into  the  New  World  that 
right  of  private  property  which  forms  the  bafis  of  her  legiflation.  From  a  con- 
vidion,  that  man  never  thinks  he  has  the  entire  pofleflion  of  any  thing  but  v,'h-:t 
he  has  lav/fuUy  acquired,  the  lands  in  the  iflands  were  fold  at  a  moderate  price 
to  fuch  as  were  willing  to  clear  them.  This  appeared  the  fureft  way  to  haflcn  the 
cultivation  of  them,  and  to  prevent  partialities  and  jealoufies,  the  necefTary  con- 
fequence  of  a  diftribution  guided  by  caprice  or  favour.  France  has  purlucd  a  OiC- 
thod  feemingly  more  generous,  but  lefs  prudent  -,  that  of  granting  lands  to  ail  wlio 
applied  for  them,  through  the  proper  channel.  No  regard  was  paid  to  the  abi- 
lities or  circumftanccs  of  the  petitioners  :  the  interefl:  of  their  patrons  determined 
the  extent  of  the  land  they  obtained.  It  was  indeed  ftipulated,  that  they  Ihould 
begin  their  plantations  within  a  year  after  obtaining  the  grant,  and  not  difcon- 
tinue  clearing  the  ground  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  but  bcfides  the  hardfhip  of  re- 
quiring men  to  be  at  tiie  expence  of  clearing  land  which  they  could  not  purchafe, 
the  penalty  fell  upon  thofe  only  who  had  not  lufficient  interefl:  with  the  great ; 
or  upon  minors,  who  being  left  deftiaite  by  the  death  of  tlicir  parents,  ought 
rather  to  have  been  aflifled  by  the  public. 

The  proL  refs  of  the  colonies,  evidently  retarded  by  this  partiality,  was  far- 
ther obftrui.KJ  by  a  number  of  ill-judged  regulations  relative  to  domtflic  life. 
It  was  required  of  every  perfon,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  land,  to  plant  five 
hundred  trrn.'.  hes  of  manioc  for  every  flave  upon  his  plantation.  That  order,  in- 
tended to  provide  againft  fcarcity,  was  equally  detrimental  to  public  and  private 
intereii",  as  it  compelled  the  planter  to  enrumber  his  gro.:.  i  ■  ich  th'j  ordinary 
production,  when  it  was  able  to  yield  richer  crops;  and  rendered  the  ['oor grounds, 
in  other  hands,  which  were  only  fit  for  this  kind  of  culture,  uleleis.  Thisdou- 
hle  inconvenience  could  not  fail  to  leflen  the  growth  of  all  forts  of  commodities. 
7"iie  law  indeed  has  never  been  ftrictly  put  in  execution  ;  but  as  it  has  alio  never 

-.  been 
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been  repealed,  it  flill  remains  a  fcoiirge  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant,  capricious, 
or  paffionace  governor,  who  may  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  it  againft  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Great  however  as  this  evil  feems,  it  is  one  of  the  leaft  of  thofe  of  w^hich 
the  colonifts  have  reafon  to  complain  againft  adminiftration.  The  reftraint  of 
Agrarian  laws  is  further  increafed  by  the  burden  of  the  labours  impofed  upon 
the  vaiTals.     This  matter  requires  fome  explanation. 

There  was  a  time  in  Europe,  that  of  the  kudal  government,  when  the  nobles 
ferved  the  ftate  with  their  perfons,  not  with  their  purfes ;  and  when  their  valTals, 
who  were  confidered  as  their  fervants,  paid  them  a  kind  of  homage  or  quit-rent, 
either  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  in  lb  much  labour.  Thefe  cuftoms,  (b  deftruc- 
tive  to  men  and  lands,  tended  to  perpetuate  that  barbarity  to  which  they  owed 
their  rife.  But  at  length  they  were  gradually  laid  afide,  as  the  authority  of  kings 
prevailed  in  overthrowing  the  independence  and  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  by  reftor- 
ing  freedom  to  the  people,  who  were  originally  flaves  to  the  great  vaflals. 
The  prince  now  become  the  fole  mafter,  abolifhed,  as  chief  magiib-ate,  fome 
abufes  arifing  from  the  right  of  war,  which  deitroys  all  other  rights  ;  but  feveral 
ufurpations,  which  time  had  rend.,  red  facred,  were  ftill  tolerated.  That  of  the 
average,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  labour  required  from  the  vaflals,  has  been 
retained  in  fome  ftates,  whrre  the  nobles  have  loft  almoft  every  privilege,  thouoh 
the  people  have  not  acquiad  any.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  in  France,  where 
the  prince  is  become  almolt  the  fole  tyrant  in  his  dominions,  and  vWiere  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  is  infringed  by  the  preflure  of  vafialage  ;  which  has  been  re- 
duced into  a  fyftem,  as  if  to  give  it  tlie  appearance  of  juftice.  The  pernicious 
confequences  of  that  flavifn  fyftem,  humiliating  and  opprcffiVe  in  the  mother- 
country,  have  been  more  feverely  felt  in  the  colonies  -,  where  the  culture  of  lands 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  produdtions,  cannot  fo  eafily  fpare  a  number 
of  hands  to  be  employed  in  the  public  works ;  and  where  the  fole  direftion  of 
thofe  works  is  committed  to  two  overfeers*,  who  can  neither  be  direded 
cenfured,  nor  controuled  in  the  arbitrary  exercife  of  abfolute  power. 

But  the  burden  of  thefe  fervices  is  light  when  compared  with  that  of  the  taxes. 
A  tax  may  be  defined  "  a  contribution  towards  public  expence,  neceffiiry  for  the 
prefcrvation  of  private  property."  The  peaceable  enjoyment  of  lands  and  re- 
venues requires  a  proper  force  to  protect  them  from  in-afion,  and  a  police  fufH- 
cienr  to  fecure  the  liberty  of  improving  them.  Whatever  is  paid  to.vards  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  fecurity  is  right  and  juft:  whatever  is  levied 
beyond  it,  is  extortion.  Every  direct  tax  upon  the  colonies  muft  come  under 
this  laft  defcription,  as  the  mother- country  is  repaid  all  the  expcnces  which  are 
incurred  on  their  account  by  th-  reftraint  laid  upon  them  to  cultivate  for  her 
alone,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  beft  adapted  to  her  wants.  This  fubjedion  is 
the  moft  burdenlbme  of  all  tributes,  ami  ought  to  exempt  them  from  all  other 
laxes. 


*  The  governor  and  the  intendant. 
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BOOK  in.  The  court  of  Verfailles,  however,  not  fatiified  with  tlje  obhgation  laid  upon 
thcrir  Wt(l  India  iQands  to  draw  all  thtir  necelTarics  from  France,  and  to  kivl 
thicher  all  their  commodities,  have  laid  a  tax  upon  every  negro.  In  ibnr.e  fettle- 
ments  this  poll  tax  has  been  confined  to  the  working  blacks  ;  in  others  it  has 
extended  to  all  (laves  without  diftindion,  old  and  innrm  men,  women,  and 
children,  many  of  whom  arc  only  a  burden  to  the  planter,,  and  which  humanity 
alone  can  induce  him  to  fupport.  Another  tax,  no  lefs  injudicious,  has  been 
kiid  upon  all  commodities  carried  out  of  the  colonies,  trom  a  miftaken  pre- 
fumption  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  merchant  and  the  confumer.  If  fo,  it 
ought  iViU  to  have  been  levied  at  home  ;  for  nothing  is  fo  plcahng  to  an  Ame- 
rican as  to  remove  from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denotes  his  dependence. 
Wearied  with  the  importunities  of  colledtors,  he  abhors  Handing  taxes,  and  dreads 
the  incrcafe  of  them  :  he  in  vain  feeks  for  that  freedom  which  he  expeded  to 
have  found  at  the  diftance  of  two  thoufand  leagues  from  Europe  -,  he  Ipurns 
a  yoke  which  purfues  him  through  the  Itorms  of  the  ocean  :  diicontented,  and 
inwardly  repioing  at  the  reftraint  he  feels,  he  thinks  with  indignation  on  his  na- 
tive country  i  which  under  the  name  of  mother,  calls  for  his  blood  inflead  of 
feeding  him.  Remove  the  image  of  his  chains  from  his  fight-,  let  the  produce 
of  his  induftry  pay  a  tribute  to  the  mother  country  only  at  landing,  and  he  will 
fancy  himfcU  free  and  privileged  ;  though  this  tax,  by  lowering  the  value  ot 
his  own  commodities,  and  enhancing  the  price  of  thofe  which  he  receives  from 
"Europe,  obliges  him  ultimately  to  bear  the  load  of  an  impofition  of  which  he  is 
not  ignorant. 

The  productions  of  the  French  idands  alfo  pay  a  duty  of  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  entering  tiie  kingdom,  known  by  the  name  of  Domaine  d'Occident,  or 
Weftern  Domain,  The  value  of  thefe  produdlions,  which  is  the  rule  for  the 
payment  of  the  duty,  is  determined  in  the  months  of  January  and  July  :  it  is 
fixed  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  real  price.  The  Weftern  Of- 
fice allows  befidcs  a  more  confiderable  tare  than  the  feller  in  trade.  Add  to  this 
duty  that  which  the  commodities  pay  at  the  cuftom-houfes  in  the  colonies,  which 
is  nearly  the  fame,  and  thofe  which  are  paid  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  iflands,  and 
wefhall  have  the  whole  revenue  which  France  draws  from  her  fettlements  in  the 
Wefl:  Indies  *. 

The  French  iflands,  like  thofe  of  other  nations,  had  no  troops  at  firft.  The 
adventurers  who  had  conquered  them,  looked  upon  the  right  of  defendinc 
themfelvcs  as  a  privilege,  and  the  defcendants  of  thofe  intrepid  men  thought 
themielves  fufficiently  ftrong  to  guard  their  own  poffeflions.     The  fituation  of 

*  The  author  is  not  furniflied  with  fufficient  information  to  afcertain  the  amount  of  this  re- 
venue. But  what  is  here  offered  will  ferve  to  undeceive  thofe  who,  raided  by  the  celebrated 
writer  of  European  Seillements  in  /America,  may  fuppofe  that  the  duty  paid  by  the  French  "  at  the 
export  of  their  produce  from  the  illands,  or  its  import  into  France,  is  next  to  nothing  ;  that  in 
both  places  it  hardly  makes  two  per  cent."  Part  V.  chap.  vi.  It  is  furprizirg  what  pleafuie 
fome  men  take  in  magnifying  the  burdens  of  their  own  country,  and  in  dimmilhing  thofe  of 
Others.     Ignorance  could  hardly  lead  Mr.  Burke  into  fuch  an  affertion. 

4  affairs. 
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aiTairs,  however,  has  of  late  undergone  many  alterations.  The  militia,  though  CHAP.  VI. 
fupported  by  feveral  battalions  of  European  troops,  befides  numerous  garrifons, 
being  found  infufficient,  during  laft  war,  to  oppofe  the  arms  of  England,  was 
abolifhed  in  lyt^.  But  the  militia  it  was  urged,  though  an  inadequate  defence 
againft  a  foreign  entmy,  is  neceiTary  to  preferve  the  interior  police  of  the 
iflands  ;  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  flaves;  to  check  the  incurfions  of  the  fugitive 
negroes  ;  to  hinder  the  banditti  from  afiembling  in  troops  •,  to  proted:  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coafts,  and  to  keep  off  privateers.  If  the  inhabitants  were  not 
imbodied,  if  they  had  neither  commanders  nor  ftandards,  who,  it  was  afl^ed,  in 
fuch  emergency,  would  march  to  the  affiltance  of  his  neighbour.  Thcfe  reiiections, 
which  though  ftriking  and  natural,  had  eicaped  the  court  of  Verfailles,  have  in- 
duced them  to  reftore  the  mihtia,  but  widiout  abolilhing  the  taxes  impofed  for 
a  military  eftabliflin-ient. 

The  French  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fettled  by  profligate  men,  who  had 
fled  from  the  rellraints  or  the  punifliments  of  law,  feemed  at  firft  to  ftand  in 
need  of  nothing  but  a  ftrift  police  :  they  were  therefore  committed  to  governors 
vefted  with  unlimited  authority.  That  fpirit  of  intrigue,  natural  to  all  courts,  but 
more  efpecially  familiar  to  a  nation  where  gallantry  gives  th.e  women  an  univerfal 
afcendant,  has  at  all  times  filled  the  higher  offices  in  the  iflands  with  worthiefs 
men,  loaded  with  debts  and  vices.  Afhamed  to  promote  fuch  men,  where  their 
difgrace  was  known,  the  miniftry  fent  them  beyond  fea,  to  improve  or  retrieve 
their  fortune,  among  people  who  were  ignorant  of  their  charadler.  An  ill- 
judged  compaffion,  and  that  miftaken  maxim  of  courtiers,  that  viliany  is  necef- 
fcuy,  and  that  villains  maybe  ufeful,  made  them  deliberately  facrifice  the  peace 
of  the  planters,  the  fafety  of  the  colonies,  and  the  very  interefts  of  the  ftate,  to 
a  fet  of  infamous  perfons  only  fit  to  pay  the  debt  of  juftice.  Thefe  rapacious 
and  diflblute  men  ftifled  the  feeds  of  all  that  was  good  and  laudable,  and 
checked  the  progrefs  of  that  profperity  v/hich  was  rifing  fpontaneoully. 

Arbitrary  power  carries  along  with  it  lb  fubtle  a  poiion,  that  even  thofe  men 
who  went  over  to  the  Weft  Indies  with  honeft  intentions  were  foon  corrupted. 
If  ambition,  avarice,  and  pride  had  not  proved  fufficient  to  infedl  them,  they 
could  not  have  withftood  the  contagion  of  flattery,  which  never  fails  to  raife  it- 
felf  upon  general  flavery,  and  to  triumph  amid  public  calamity.  The  few 
governors  who  efcaped  corruption,  meeting  with  no  afliftance  in  an  arbitrary  ad- 
miniftration,  were  continually  falling  from  one  miftake  into  another.  Mankind 
are  to  be  governed  by  laws,  not  by  men.  If  the  governors  are  deprived  of  this 
common  rule,  this  ftandard  of  their  judgments,  all  right,  all  fafety,  and  all  civil 
liberty  will  become  extinil.  Nothing  will  then  be  ktn  but  contradiilory  deci- 
fions,  tranfient  and  oppofite  regulations  and  orders,  which,  for  want  of  funda- 
mental maxims,  can  have  no  connexion  with  each  other.  If  the  code  of  laws 
was  cancelled,  even  in  the  beft  regulated  ftate,  it  would  foon  appear  that  equity 
alone  is  not  fufiicient  to  govern  it  properly.  The  wilcft  men  v;ould  be  found  in- 
adequate to  fuch  a  idili.  As  they  would  not  all  be  of  the  lame  mind,  and  as 
34.  Q^  each 
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BOOK  in.    each  of  them  would  not  always  be  in  the  fame  difpofition,  the  ftaie  would  foon 
be  fubverted. 

This  kind  of  confufion  was  perpetual  in  the  French  colonies ;  and  the  more 
fo  as  the  governors  made  but  a  ihort  ftay  in  one  place,  and  were  recalled  before 
they  had  time  to  correft  any  abufcs.  After  they  had  proceeded  without  a  guide 
for  three  years  in  a  ftrange  country,  and  upon  unformed  phins  of  policy  and 
laws,  thefe  rulers  were  replaced  by  others  ;  who  in  as  Ihort  a  fpace  were  recalled, 
before  they  had  formed  any  acquaintance  with  the  people  they  were  to  govern, 
or  ripened  their  projc£ts  into  that  juftice,  which,  when  tempered  with  miidnefs, 
can  alone  infure  the  execution  of  them.  Thefe  diforders,  however,  might 
eafily  have  been  prevented,  by  fubltituting  an  equitable  leaiflation,  firm,  and  in- 
dependent of  private  will,  in  plac<^  of  a  military  govcrnmenr,  viok-nt  in  iticif, 
and  adopted  only  to  critical  and  perilous  times.  But  this  fcheme,  which  has 
often  been  propofed,  was  difapproved  by  the  governors,  jealous  of  abfolute 
power.  Thole  flavcs,  elcaped,  trcm  the  kcret  tyranny  of  the  court,  were  re- 
markably attached  to  that  form  of  juilice  which  prevails  in  Afiatic  governments, 
and  by  v.hich  they  kept  their  very  abettors  in  awe.  The  projected  reformation 
was  oppofcd  even  by  Ibme  virtuous  governors,  who  did  not  confider,  that  by  relcrv- 
ing  to  thcmfelves,  like  Titus,  the  right  of  doing  good,  tliey  left  it  in  tiie  powirof 
tiieir  fucccHbrs  to  do  evil  with  impunity.  All  exclaimed  againft  a  plan  ot  Icgif- 
lation,  that  tended  to  lelfen  the  dependence  of  the  people ;  and  the  court  was 
weak  enough  to  give  ear  to  their  infinuations  and  advice,  from  a  confequence  of 
that  propenfity  to  defpotiilfi  natural  to  arbitrary  princes  and  their  minilfers. 
They  thought  they  provided  fu/ficiently  for  the  colonies  by  giving  them  an  in- 
tendant,  in  order  to  balance  the  power  of  the  governor. 

Thefe  diflant  fettlements,  which  had  hitherto  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  one 
mafter,  now  became  fubjeft  to  two,  equally  dangerous  from  their  divifion  and 
their  union.  "When  they  were  at  variance,  they  divided  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
fowed  difcord  among  their  adherents,  and  kindled  a  kind  of  civil  war  :  when 
they  chanced  to  agree,  either  becaufe  their  good  or  bad  intentions  happened  to  be 
the  fame,  or  becaufe  the  one  had  got  the  ablblute  afcendant  over  the  other,  the  co- 
lonifts  were  often  in  a  worfe  condition  than  ever,  and  feldom  found  any  relief. 

The  political  ftate  of  the  French  iflands  is  not  much  improved.  Their  go- 
vernors, bcfides  having  tlie  difpofal  of  the  regular  troops,  have  a  right  to  enlilt 
the  inhabitants  ;  to  order  them  to  what  works  they  think  proper;  to  employ  them 
as  they  pleafe  in  time  of  war,  and  even  to  make  life  of  them  for  conqucft. 
Veiled  with  abfolute  authority,  and  defirous  of  exerting  every  power  that  can 
eflablifli  or  extend  it,  they  take  upon  themlelves  the  cognizance  of  civil  debts. 
The  debtor  is  fummoned,  thrown  into  prilon,  or  into  a  dungeon,  antl  com- 
pelled to  pay  without  any  more  formality.  This  is  what  they  call  the  feivicc, 
or  the  military  department.  The  intendants  have  the  iole  management  and  dif- 
pofal of  the  finances,  and  generally  order  the  collefling  of  them.  They  inquire 
into  all  caufes,  both  civil  and  criminal  ;  whether  juftice  has  not  yet  taken  cogni- 
zance of  them,  or  whetiier  they  have  already  been  brought  before  the  fuperior 

tribunals : 
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tribunals :  and  this  is  v.'hat  they  call  adntinijlraticn.     The  governors   and  in-    CHAP.  Vr, 
tendancs  jointly  grant  the  lands  which  have  not  yet  been  given  away,  and  judge     ^-"~/~-— ' 
of  all  differences  that  arife  refpedling  old.pofTefTions.    This  arrangement  puts  the 
fortunes  of  all  the  colonics  in  their  hands,  or  into  thofe  of  their  clerks  and  de- 
pendents -,  and  conlequently  makes  all  property  precarious,  and  occafions  the 
utmoft  conrufion. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  confonant  to  the  ends  of  found  policy,  than  to 
allow  the  colonies  the  right  of  governing  themfelvcs,  provided  it  be  in  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  rriother- country.  In  this  cafe,  the  adminiftration  fliould  be  wholly 
committed  to  the  proprietors  of  lands,  and  chiefly  to  natives ;  for  juftice  is  the 
natural  confequence  of  property,  and  none  are  more  interefted  in  the  good  go- 
verninent  of  a  country,  than  thofe  who  are  intitl^d  by  their  birth  to  the  largefl 
pofTcfiionh  in  it.  The  Creoles,  who  have  naturally  a  great  fhare  of  penetration, 
a  franknels  of  charaiftcr,  an  elevation  of  foul,  and  a  certain  love  of  equity, 
which  arifes  from  thefe  valuable  difpofitions,  would  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  marks 
of  efleem  and  confidence  fhewn  them  by  the  mother-country,  in  trufi:ing  them 
with  the  interior  management  of  their  own,  that  they  would  grow  fond  of  that 
fertile  foil,  take  a  pride  in  improving  it,  and  be  hapoy  in  introducing  into  the 
iflands  all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  focicty.  InLead  of  that  antipathy  to 
France,  which  is  a  refledion  upon  her  minifters,  and  upbraids  them  with  their 
feverity,  llie  would  find  in  her  colonies  that  attachment  with  which  paternal 
kindnefs  naturally  infpires  children.  Fear  will  rellrain  men  while  under  the 
eye  of  a  powerful  and  imperious  mafter,  but  affedion  alone  can  command  them 
at  a  diflance.  Attachment  to  the  fovereign  is  a  principle  which  cannot  be  too 
much  encouraged  or  extended  ;  but  if  it  is  neither  merited  nor  returned,  he  will 
not  long  enjoy  it.  A  fuilcn  difcontent  will  arife,  and  fpread  from  one  province  to 
another,  and  from  the  mother-country  to  the  colonies.  When  the  fortunes 
of  all  men  are  injured  or  threatened,  the  alarm  and  the  commotion  becomes 
eeneral. 


CHAP.       VII. 

7he  Englifh  Stttlemen:s  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

r^'^HE  Englilli  colonies,  both  in  the  iflands  and  on  the  continent  of  America, 
X  owe  their  eftablifhment  chiefly  to  the  civil  and  religious  diffentions  which 
prevailed  in  the  mother-country,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  lall:  century. 
The  fettiements  in  the  iflands,  !K)\vever,  are  indebted  for  their  firft  inhabitants, 
more  efpecially  to  the  civil,  and  thofe  on  the  continent,  to  the  religious  emi- 
grants. The  remote  caufes  that  led  to  both  emigrations,  are  intcrefting  and 
curious.  We  fhall  here  confider  thofe  which  introduced  the  former,  as  more 
immediately  connedcd  with  the  fubjedl  of  this  chapter. 

5  •  Every 
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Every  one  acquainted  with  the  progrcfs  of  the  EnglilTi  conflitution  knows, 
that  the  ngal  authority,  for  a  long  lime  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  was  ba- 
lanced only  by  a  fmall  number  of  proprietors  of  land,  called  Barons.  Thefe 
barons  or  nobles  perpetually  opprefltd  the  people,  one  part  of  whom  they  held 
in  a  ftate  of  vafialnge,  and  the  other  in  adlual  flavery.  At  the  fame  time  they 
were  conftantly  flruggling  againft  the  power  or  the  crown  ;  with  more  or  lefs 
fuccefs  according  to  the  charaifter  of  the  leading  men,  of  the  prince  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  concurrence  of  circumftances.  Thefe  civil  diffentions  occafioned 
much  bloodflied  ;  and  the  Isingdom  was  exhaufted  by  inteftine  wars,  which  had 
lartecl,  v^ith  fliort  intervals,  for  two  hundred  years,  when  Henry  VII.  aflumcd 
the  reins  of  government,  in  confequence  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  adveric 
parr.  That  able  prince,  who  in  his  own  right  and  by  marriage  united  the  claims 
of  the  two  rival  houics  of  York  and  Lancafter,  availed  himfelf  of  the  rtate  of 
deprefllon  into  which  a  kries  of  calamities  had  funk  his  fubjeds,  to  extend  the 
regal  authority  ;  the  limits  of  which  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  government, 
though  continually  incroaching  upon  the  prerogatives  of  tlie  crown,  had  never 
been  able  to  fix.  Henry  was  afTifted  in  that  undertaking  by  the  Lancaftrian 
party,  which  had  placed  him  upon  the  dirone,  and  to  which  he  fhcwcd  a  ftrong 
partiality  during  his  whole  rtign.  Ihe  afcendency  ac<juired  by  this  intere(f,  was 
augmented  by  a  niafter-ftroke  in  policy;  by  a  law  permitting  the  nobility  to 
alienate  their  lands. 

That  indulgence,  joined  to  a  tafte  for  luxury,  which  then  began  to  prevail  in 
Europe,  brought  on  a  great  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals  in  Eng- 
land. 'l"he  immenle  fiefs  of  the  barons  were  gradually  diminiflied,  and  tlw; 
eftates  of  the  commoners  increaftd.  The  rights  belonging  to  the  leveral  domains 
being  divided  with  the  property  of  them,  it  became  lo  much  the  more  difficult 
to  unite  the  will  and  the  power  of  many  againll  the  authority  of  one.  The 
monarclis  took  advantage  of  this  period,  lo  favourable  to  their  ambition,  to 
govern  without  controul.  The  waning  nobility  were  afraid  of  a  power  which 
was  become  formidable  in  proportion  to  tiieir  decline  ;  the  commons,  though 
elated  with  their  rifing  confequence,  feemed  fatisfied  with  the  privileoe  of  im- 
pofing  all  the  national  taxes  ;  and  the  people,  in  fome  degree  eafed  of  their 
yoke,  by  this  flight  alteration  in  the  conflitution,  became  Icls  dilpofcd  to  infur- 
redlions,  from  a  recoUcdlion  of  the  defolation  and  mifery  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced to  be  the  confequence  of  them.  Thus  while  tlic  nation  was  employed 
m  looking  for  that  mixed  monarchy,  which,  never  diltintStly  formed,  had  been 
deftroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  the  fovereign  alone  was  preientcd  to  their  view  ; 
and  the  majcfly  of  the  throne,  the  whole  luftre  of  v;hich  centred  in  him,  feemed 
to  be  the  fource  of  that  authority  of  which  it  fliould  only  be  the  fign  and  vifible 
inflrument. 

Such  was  nearly  the  fituation  of  things,  when  the  family  of  Stuart  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  of  England.  James  I.  had  from  his  earlieft  years  been  avcrfc  from 
liiTiited  authority  ;  and  as  abfolute  monarchy  then  prevailed  all  over  L  uropc,  it 
was  natural  that  he  fliould  be  ambitious  of  the  liime  power  as  other  fovereigns. 

His 
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His  predeceflbrs  had    in  a  great  meafure  enjoyed  it  even  in  England,  for  a  cen-    CHAP.  \'!i. 

tury  back  ;   the  parliament,  during  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  v'~--^ 

Tudor,  being  little  more  than  the  organ  of  royal  will  and  plcalure.     But  James 

was  not  aware  that  thofe  princes  owed  their  txtenfive  authority  to  their  own  po- 

litLcal   abilities,  or  to  favourable  circumftances,  not  to  the  conftitution  or  ihe 

fiavifh  temper  of  the  people.     He  fucceeded  indeed  to  the  crown  of  Engldnd 

by  hereditary  defcent ;   but  the  Englifli  nation  had  not  been  accuflomed  to  look 

up  to  him  through  a  line  of  royal  anccftors,  born  to  rule  them  :  he  was  foreign 

to  their  Iway  ;  and  as  he  poflcflcd  too  little  dignity  to  command  refped,  and 

too  much  good  nature  to  imprefs  fear,  a  new  fpirit  foon  difcovered  itfelf  in  the 

parliament. 

Other  caufes  confpired  to  roufe  this  fpirit.  The  difcovcry  of  America  had  halt- 
encd  the  advancement  of  Europe.  Navigation  brought  together  the  oppofite  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe.  The  intercourleot  nations  had  begun  to  remove  prejudices, 
and  open  the  door  to  induftry  and  knowledge.  The  mechanic.l  and  Hbcral  arts 
were  extended,  and  faft  advancing  towards  perfeftion.  Literature  was  beginning 
to  acquire  the  ornaments  of  tafte,  and  the  fciences  to  attain  that  degree  of  foli- 
dity  which  fprings  from  a  fpirit  of  calculation  and  commerce.  The  circle  of  po- 
litics was  enlarged.  This  Univerfal  revolution  exalted  the  ideas  of  men.  The 
feveral  bodies  that  compofed  the  monftrous  coloflus  of  Gothic  government,  roufed 
from  that  ftate  of  lethargic  ignorance,  in  which  they  had  been  funk  for  r^any 
ages,  began  to  exert  thenifclves  on  all  fides,  and  to  a<5l  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  harmony  formerly  unknown. 

On  the  continent,  where  mercenary  troops  were  introduced,  under  pretence  of 
maintaining  difcipline,  and  fecuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  moft  princes 
had  acquired  an  unlimited  authority.  They  had  humbled  their  fubjtdts  either  by 
force  or  intrigue:  but  in  England,  the  love  of  freedom,  fo  natural  to  every  re- 
fleeting  mind  !  excited  in  the  people  by  the  authors  of  religious  innovations,  and 
awakened  in  the  breafts  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  community  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  (who  derived  from  their 
own  free  government  that  fublimity  of  reafon  and  fentiment  by  which  they  are 
diiVinguifhedj  kindled  in  every  generous  heart  the  facred  flame  of  liberty,  and 
infpired  the  whole  nation  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  arbitrary  fwav.  The 
afcendant  which  Elizabeth  had  found  means  to  acquire  and  to  preferve,  by  an 
uninterrupted  profperity  of  forty  years,  withheld  this  impatience,  or  turned  it  to-, 
wards  enterprifes  that  were  beneficial  to  the  ftate ;  but  no  fooner  did  another 
family  fucceed  to  the  throne,  and  the  fceptre  devolve  to  a  monarch,  whofe  pe- 
dantic charafter  rendered  him  contemptible,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  exorbitance 
of  his  pretenfions  awakened  jealoufy,  than  the  nation  aflferted  its  rights,  and  en- 
tertained the  ambitious  thought  of  governing  itfelf. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputes  arofe  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment.    Both  powers  fcemed  to  be  making  a  trial  of  their  ftrength,  by  mutual 
oppofition,  in  order  to  decide  that  great  conteft:  which  afterwards  enfued,     The- 
34*  R  prince 
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prince  pretended  that  an  entire  paflive  obedience  was  due  to  him  ;  and  that  na- 
tional  aflemblies  were  only  acceflbries,  not  the  bafis  of  the  conftitution.  The 
parliament  loudly  exclaimed  againft  this  doftrine,  always  weak  when  it  came  to 
be  difcufied  :  ihey  maintained  that  the  people  were  an  eflcntial  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  perhaps  in  an  higher  degree  than  the  monarch.  The  one,  faid 
thev,  is  the  matter,  the  other  the  lorn  :  now  the  form  may,  and  muft  change, 
for  the  prefervaticn  of  the  inattcr.  1  he  fupreme  law  is  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  of  the  prince.  The  king  may  die,  the  monarchy  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  (tatc  lubfift  without  either  monarch  or  throne.  In  this  manner  did  our  an- 
cellors  reafon  at  the  dawn  of  liberty  :  they  quarrelled,  they  oppofed,  they 
thre.itcned  each  other.  Jamcj  died  in  the  midlt  of  tliol'e  debates,  leaving  his 
Ion  to  difcuf^  his  claims. 

The  ex[  erience  of  all  ages  has  (hewn,  that  the  dead  calm  which  fucceed^  the 
tflablilhment  oi  ablolute  power,  occaiions  a  coolnefs  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple;  damps  their  courage,  rcftrains  their  genius,  and  throws  a  whole  nation  into 
a  ftate  of  lethargy.  On  the  contrary,  the  commotion  of  a  conftitution  tendino- 
towards  liberty  is  irregular  and  rapid  :  it  is  a  continued  fever,  more  or  Icfs  vio- 
lent, but  always  attended  with  convulfions.  England  experienced  fuch  a 
paroxifm  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  who  though  a  man  of  more 
fcnle  than  his  father,  was  equally  fond  of  power.  He  had  not  only  imbibe-J  tiie 
Ijme  exaitid  notions  of  kingfliip  and  high  prerogative,  but  not  iatisfied,  like 
James,  with  enjoying  them  io  theory,  he  wanted  to  carry  them  into  prr;d;ice. 
The  parliament  oppofed  his  meatures  :  he  difTolved  it  -,  and  following  his  own 
arbitrary  will  for  eleven  years,  without  once  afTembling  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  rendered  himfelf  generally  odious  to  all  ranks  of  men.  His  neccfiuiis 
at  laft  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  to  that  aflembly  which  he  pretended  to  del'rile  : 
a  parlianu-nt  was  convoked  ;  and  the  court-party  not  being  able  to  fupport  hini, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  grant  every  thing  required  of  him. 

The  commons,  before  whom  Charles  had  thus  humbled  himfelf,  inftead  of 
being  faiisfied,  or  of  raifing  fallen  majcfty,  exulted  in  hib  abalement.  Senfiblc 
of  their  power,  they  now  let  no  bounds  to  their  requifitions,  till  the  royal  au- 
thority was  reduced  to  a  fhadow.  The  nobility  afraict  of  finking  with  the  throne 
and  the  ancient  gentry  of  being  confounded  with  the  people,  in  this  extremity 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  king.  The  parliament,  fupported  by  the  great  bod\  of 
the  people,  prepared  to  maintain  their  claims.  Both  parties  had  recourfe  to 
arms ;  and  their  public  and  private  animofuics  brought  tn  the  keeneft,  the  mod 
bloody,  and  the  moft  obftinate  civil  war,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  Never 
did  the  Englifh  fpirit  fliew  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner.  Every  da)  exhibited 
frelh  fccnes  of  violence,  which  appeared  to  have  been  already  carried  to  the 
greateft  excefs  -,  and  thefe  again  were  exceeded,  by  others  ftill  more  horrid,  and 
by  deeds  more  daring  and  atrocious.  It  feemed  as  if  the  nation  had  been  on 
the  brink  of  deftruftion,  and  as  if  every  Briton  had  fworn  to  bury  himlelt  un- 
der the  ruins  of  bis  country. 

Durina 
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During  this  general  fermenr,  the  more  moderate- minded  men  fought  for  a   CHAP.  VII. 
peaceable  retreat  in  thole  iflands  of  the  American  archipelago,  where  the  Englifh     '-""^'^      -•' 
had  begun  already  to  kttle.     The  tranquillity  which  they  cn)oyc<.l  there,  induced 
orhers  10  follow  them.     While  the  liames  or  kduion  were  lprcad;ng  in  the  mo- 
ther-country, the  colonies  grew  up,  ar.d  were  peopled.     Ttie  retugeei  who  h.td 
fled  from  faction,  were  loon  joined  by  the  royalilb,  who  were  cppreirccl  by  t.he 
republican  party,   which  hud  at  length  prevailed.     Both  thele  were  foUowrd  by 
thole  rcftlcis  fpirits,  w  hofe  llrong  pafllons  urge  them  to  grt at  and  daring  prcjcds  •, 
who  delpife  difficuhits,   dangers,  and  fatigues,   and  \v;lh  to  fee  no  other  end  0/ 
either,  but  in  deaih  or  iortune  •,  who  know  of  no  medium  between  f.fiuitnce  and 
want,  anJ  who  are  equally  ready  to  ruin  or  to  lave  their  country  ;  to  lay  it  wafte, 
or  to  enrich  it. 

The  illands  were  alfo  the  afylum  of  merchants  who  had  been  unfortunate  in 
bufinefs,   or  of  tradefmen  reduced  by  their  creditors  to  a  ftate  of  indigence  and 
idlenefs.     Unable  as  they  were  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  this  very  misfortune 
paved  the  way  to  their  prcfpcrity.    Alter  a  few  years,  they  returned  in  affluence  to 
their  own  country,  and  met  with  the  highclt  relpett  from  thofe  very  perfons  by 
whom  they  had  been  perfecuted,  and  in  tliofc  vciy  places  from  which  they  had 
been  banilhed  with  ignominy  or  contempt      This  relource  was  Itill  more  necci- 
fary  for  mifguided  )ouths,  who  in  entering  upon  the  world  had  been  drawn  into 
cxceffes  of  debauchery  ai.d  licemiouincfs.     If  they  had  not  quitted  their  native 
country,  fhame  and  difgrace,  winch   never  fail    to  deprefs  the    mind,  would 
have  prevented  them  from  recovering  either  regularity  of  manners  or  public 
cfteem.     But  in  another  cournry,  where  the  experience  they  had  of  vice  mioht 
prove  a  leflbn  of  wiidom,  and  where  they  did  not  labour  under  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  any  unfavourable  impreflions,  they  found,  after  their  misfortunes,  a  har- 
bour in  which  they  could  reft  with  fafety.     Their  induflry  made  amends  for 
thtir  paft  follies ;  and  men  who  had  left  Europe  like  vagabonds,  and  who  had 
difgraced  it  by  their  irregularities,  returned  honeft  men,  and  uicftii  members  of 
fociety. 

All  thefe  feveral  colonifts  had  at  their  difpofal,  for  the  clearing  r.nd  tilling  of 
their  lands,   the  moft  profligate  fet  of   men   in  the  three   kingdoms,  who   l.ad 
deferved    death    for   capital   crimes  -,    but    who,    i'rom   motives  of    humanuy 
and  found  policy,  were  fuffered  to  live  and  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  (late. 
Thofe  malefadors,  who  were  tranlported  tor  a  term  of  years,  vdiieh  they  were  to 
fpend  in  flavery,  became  induflrious,  and  acquired  manners,  which  placed  them 
once  more  in  the  way  of  fortune,  and  in  the  road  to  charader.     The  mother- 
country,  however,  was  too  much  occupied  with  its  own  domellic  dillcntions,  to 
think  of  giving  laws  to  the  itlands  under  its  dominion  ;  and  the  coloniifs  were 
not  fufficiently  enlightened  to  draw  up  a  lyifem  ot    legiflation  fit  for  n  riii^niJ- 
community.     While  the  civil  war  was  redifving  the  government  of  Encjand 
the  colonies,  juft  emerging  from  a  ftate  ot   iniancy,  formed  their  own  conlfitu- 
tion  on  the  model  of  the  mother-country.     In  each  of  thefe  feparate  icttlcments 
a  governor  reprefents  the  king ;  a  council,  the  peers  \  and  the  deputies  of  the 

feveral 
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B  10K.    III.    fevfral  dilliids,  the  commons*.     The  general  afTcmbly  enads  laws,  regulates 
V    ■    ^    •^     4:ax<rs,   and   j'.idgt-s  of  die  admiiiiftration.     1  he  executive  part  belcnos  to  the 
governor ;  \\l'.o  occafionally  decide:-,  upon  caules  that  have  not  bicn  cricil  before, 
but  nlvvavs.  in  conjiHidiion  with  the  council,  and  by  the  majority  of  votes. 

In  ordi  r  to  reconcile  her  own  interells  witii  the  freedom  of  tlie  colonies. 
Great  Britain  iiov/tvcr  took  care  that  no  laws  fliould  there  be  enr.(5fed  inconfiftent 
with  lier  own.  The  governors  whom  flie  fends  thither  not  only  take  an  oath, 
that  they  will  not  fuflcr  the  leafl  infringement  of  that  fundamental  maxim,  but 
all  adts  of  tiie  general  affembly  mud  be  tranfmitted  to  England,  and  receive  the 
approbatsoi!  of  th-  king  and  council  before  they  can  become  a  Itanding  law  -f. 
This  precaution  is  neceifary  to  prevent  the  governors  from  betraying  the  mother- 
country  to  favour  the  colonies  -,  who,  as  tliey  in  general  pay  the  governor's  fa- 
lary,  might  otherwil'e  make  his  compliance  the  mtafure  of  their  liberality.  At 
the  lame  time,  fucli  a  dependence  checks  the  governor's  pride,  and  prevents  him 
from  becoming  tyrannical.  As  a  further  reftraint  upon  that  fpirit  of  rapaciouf- 
nefs,  which  induces  men  to  crofs  the  feas  in  queft  of  riches,  llie  government  has 
I'ubjedled  all  placemen,  who  fliall  vi©latc  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  to  the  fame 
penalties  which  are  inflided  in  England  upon  thofe  who  trefpafs  againft  national 
hberty. 

Nor  were  thcfe  precautions  thought  fufficient  for  the  fafety  of  the  colonifts. 
Every  colony  has  one  or  more  deputies  in  the  mother-country.  Their  fundli. 
ons  are  important.  They  are  defigned  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  power  in  the  go-  , 
vernors  -,  to  folicit  the  legifiative  body  for  the  improvement  and  defence  of  the 
fettlements,  whofe  rights  and  wants  they  reprefent  j  and  to  combine  the  particu- 
lar intereit  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. — 
How  happy  had  it  been  for  Britain,  if  more  attention  had  been  paid  by  parlia- 
ment to  the  reprefentations  of  thofe  deputies  ! 

In  confequence  of  thele  beneficent  regulations,  diftated  equally  by  humanity 
and  found  policy,  the  Englifh  iflands  ioon  grew  happy,  though  not  rich.  Their  , 
culture  was  at  firfk  confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo.  Some  enter-  ■ 
prifing  planters  afterwards  procured  flips  of  the  fugar-cane  from  Brazil ;  and  tliey 
throve  prodigioufly,  but  to  very  little  purpofe.  The  Englifh  were  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  managing  this  valuable  plant,  and  drew  from  it  I'uch  indifferent  fugar 
that  it  would  not  fell  in  Europe,  or  fold  only  at  the  loweft  price.  A  feries  of 
voyages  to  Fernambucca,  however,  taught  them  the  method  of  cultivating  and 
manufadluring  their  canes  •,  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  hitherto  engrofled  all 
the  fugar  trade,  in  it50  found  in  an  ally,  whofe  competition  they  had  viewed 
without  jealoul'y,  a  rival  who  was  one  day  to  fupplant  them. 

•  This  is  the  for.ii  of  government  in  all  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  tliofe  on  the  continent.  It  is  called  reja/ government.  The  other  forms  in  ufe 
are  thole  called  (harier  and  frcfrittory  governments,  of  which  we  (hall  afierward-.  have  occcafion 
to  fpcak. 

f  Kvery  afl  requires  the  force  of  a  (latute,  on  receiving  the  governor's  aflent,  but  the  nega< 
live  of  the  piiv)  counciittakes  away  its  efFcA. 
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The  mother-country,  however,  had  but  a  very  fmall  (hare  in  the  profperityof  CHAP.  "VII. 
her  colonies.  They  themfelves  fent  their  commodities  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
where  they  thought  they  could  be  difpofed  of  to  mod  advantage,  and  indifcri- 
minately  admitted  fhips  of  all  nations  into  their  harbours.  This  unlimited  free- 
dom muft  of  coiirfe  throw  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  into  the  hands  of  that 
people,  who,  in  conlequence  of  the  low  intereft  which,  their  money  bears,  the 
number  of  their  fhips,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  their  duties  of  export  and  im- 
port, could  afford  to  malce  the  beft  terms  ;  to  buy  at  the  deareil,  and  fell  at  the 
cheapeft  rate.  This  people  was  the  Dutch.  Ten  of  their  fhips  were  i'cen  m  the 
Englifh  colonies  for  one  from  the  mother-country  :  they  feized  upon  the  profits 
of  a  variety  of  prodtKftions,  which  they  had  neither  planted  nor  gathered. 

The  nation  had  paid  little  attention  to  this  evil  during  the  convulfions  of  the 
civil  war ;  bur  as  loon  as  thefe  troubles  were  compofrd,  and  the  ftate  reflored 
to  tranquillity  by  the  very  violence  of  its  diforder,  it  began  to  turn  its  views  to- 
wards its  diftant  poflefTions.  It  perceived  that  thole  fubjeds,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  America,  would  be  loft  to  the  ftate,  if  foreign  powers  were  not  excluded 
from  their  trade.  The  difcuirion  of  this  point  brought  on  the  famous  Naviga- 
tion Adt  in  1651,  which  prohibits  all  foreign  ftiips  from  entering  the  harbours 
of  the  Englifh  iflands,  and  confequently  obliges  their  produce  to  be  exported 
direftly  to  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of  England.  Though  aware  of  the 
inconveniencies  or  fuch  an  exclufion,  the  government  was  not  alarmed  at  it :  it 
confidered  the  empire  only  as  a  tre-e,  whofe  lap  muft  be  turned  back  to  the  trunk, 
when  it  flows  too  freely  to  fome  of  the  branches. 

A  fortunate  circumftance,  however,  for  fcngland  was,  that  this  reftraining  law 
could  not  then  be  enforced  m  its  utmoft  rigour.  The  negligence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  allowed  the  colonies  time  to  increafe  their  fugar  plantations,  by  the 
ready  fale  that  they  found  for  their  produce,  which  enabled  them  to  raife  them- 
felves on  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguefe.  Thefe  plantations  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs 
in  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  that,  in  1660,  when  it  was  judged  that  the  law  might 
fafcly  be  put  in  execution  in  its  full  extent,  theFnglifh  were  already  m afters  of  the 
fugar  trade  all  over  Europe  ;  except  in  the  IVleditcrranean,  the  countries  border- 
ing on  which  had  continued  faithful  to  the  Portuguele,  on  account  of  the  ad:  of 
re-exportation,  which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  navigation  aft.  In  order  to 
attain  fuch  fuperiority,  the  new  colonifts  had  indeed  been  obliged  greatly  to  lower 
tlie  price  of  the  commodity,  but  their  plentiful  crops  made  them  ample  amends 
for  that  neceflary  facrifice  ;  and  if  other  nations  were  encouraged,  by  this  example 
of  fuccefs,  to  raife  plantations  of  fugar,  at  leaft  fufficient  to  fupply  their  own  con- 
fumption,  the  b  nglilh  opened  frefh  markets,  no  lefs  beneficial  than  the  former. 
The  only  misfortune  which  they  experienced  during  a  feries  of  years,  was,  that 
of  feeing  many  of  their  cargoes  taken  by  the  French,  and  fold  at  a  low  price. 
The  planter  fuftained  by  this  a  double  inconvenience  ;  the  lofs  of  part  of  his  pro- 
duce, and  of  being  obliged  to  fell  the  remainder  much  cheaper  than  ufual. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  tranfient  piracies,  which  always  ceafed  in  time  of  peace, 

the  produce  of  fugar  continued  to  increafe  in  the  Englifh  iflands.     It  appears 
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from  entries,  the  exaftnefs  of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  about  the  year  1 680, 
thefe  iOands  lent  annually  to  Europe  forty  thoufand  hogflieads  of  fugar;  each 
containing  twelve  hundred  weight.  Their  exports,  from  i-^oS  to  1718,  amount- 
ed, at  a  medium,  to  fifty-three  thoufand,  four  hundred,  and  thirty-nine  hogf- 
heads  annually  •,  from  1718  to  1727,  they  rofe  to  fixty-eight  thoufand,  nine 
hundred,  and  thirty-one  hoglheads  annually  -,  and  the  fix  following  years  to 
ninety-three  thoufand,  eight  hundred,  and  eighty-nine.  But  from  1733  to 
1737,  they  fell  to  feventy-five  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  ninety  five ;  and  the 
two  following  years,  they  amounted  regularly  to  fevcnty-thoufand  hogfhcads  *. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  this  diminution,  we  fhall  find  it  was  owing  to 
the  rivalfliip  of  France.  That  kingdom,  which  from  its  fituation,  and  from  the 
adive  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  fliould  be  foremoft  in  every  undertaking,  is  fo 
reftrained  by  the  nature  of  its  government,  that  it  is  the  laft  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  own  advantages  and  intercfts.  The  French  originally  procured 
their  fugars  from  the  Englifli,  and  from  the  view  of  their  prolperity,  became 
defirous  of  dividing  their  advantages.  They  made  fome  fugar  at  firft  for  their 
own  confumption,  and  began  to  export  it  in  1716.  Tiie  fiiperiority  of  their 
foil ;  the  advantage  of  frefh  lands  -,  the  frugality  of  their  planters,  yet  poor,  all 
confpired  to  enable  them  to  fell  their  fugars  at  a  lower  price  than  that  of  their 
competitors.  This  advantage,  the  moft  important  that  can  be  acquired  in  trade, 
where  the  commodity  is  equal,  obtained  them  the  preference  in  every  market. 
Accordingly  as  their  produce  increafed,  the  trade  of  their  rivals  declined  ;  and 
this  decay  was  fo  rapid,  that^  nation  which,  in  1719,  fold  nineteen  thoufand,  two 
hundred  and  two  hogfheads  to  foreigners,  fold  no  more  than  feven  thoufand, 
feven  hundred,  and  fifteen  in  1733  ;  five  thoufand,  two  hundred,  and  eleven  in 
1737,  and  none  in  1740-1-. 

The  planters  in  the  Englifh  iflands  had  begun  to  complain  long  before  this  re- 
volution was  completed.  They  had  applied  to  parliament  as  early  as  the  year 
1 73 1,  in  order  to  engage  that  afl"embly  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  trade,  that  was 
already  far  in  the  decline.  Their  petiiions  were  at  firft  difregarded.  Mofl:  peo- 
ple were  of  opinion,  that  the  lands  in  the  iflands  were  exhauftcd  :  the  parliament 
itfelf  had  adopted  this  opinion  ;  not  confidering,  that  though  the  foil  was  not 
altogether  fo  luxuriant  as  that  of  frelh  lands,  yet  it  flill  retained  that  degree 
fertility  which  it  feldom  lofes,  when  duly  cultivated,  unlefs  materially  in- 
jured by  fome  accidental  calamity.  But  when  it  was  made  evident,  by  efti- 
mates  laid  before  the  houfe,  that  the  latter  crops  had  been  more  plentiful  than 
the  former,  the  parliament  began  to  attend  to  the  method  of  reiloring  this  fource 
of  public  wealth. 

•  Anderfon,  Hift.  Com.  vol.  II. 

■f  Id.  ibid.  The  increafe  in  the  confumpiion  of  fugar  in  the  mother- country  will  rot,  as  feme 
pretend,  account  for  this  decreafe  in  exportation ;  for  the  produce,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing 
account,  alfo  decreafed  ;  a  certain  proof  of  the  want  of  a  market,  fo  long  as  the  lands  are  not 
exhaulied,  unlefs  a  more  profitable  culture  could  be  attempted.  Bur  there  is  no  culture  fo  pro- 
fitable as  that  of  fugar. 

The 
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The  political  CEConomy  of  commerce  confifts  in  felling  cheaper  than  one's  CHAP.  VIl_ 
rivals.  This  the  Englifh  idands  were  able  to  do  before  the  year  1663,  when 
the  mother-country  appropriated  to  herfelf  a  duty  of  four  and  an  half  per  cent, 
upon  all  fugars  brought  from  Barbadoes.  That  duty  was  foon  extended  to  the 
fugars  of  the  other  iflands.  The  great  plenty  of  the  commodity,  however,  pre- 
vented them  from  immediately  feeling  this  oppreffion  j  but  their  own  neceflities 
having  obliged  them  to  burden  themfclves  with  frefh  taxes,  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  wichftand  a  competition,  which  grew  every  day  more  formidable  :  and 
they  faw  themfelves,  to  their  inexpreffible  grief  and  mortification,  fupplanted  in  all 
quarters.  Pofiibly  tliefe  iflands  migh  thave  been  reftored  to  their  former  profperity, 
by  fuppreffing  the  duty  of  /our  and  an  half  per  cent,  and  by  facriiicing  to  their 
local  adminillration,  the  enormous  duties  their  commodities  pay  on  entering 
Great  Britain.  Buc  the  fituation  of  the  mother-country  would  not  admit  of  fuch 
gfnerofu\  awards  the  colonies  ;  and  the  government  thought  it  was  fufficiently 
liberal,  wl  ai  u  granted  them  a  permifiion,  in  ;  739,  to  fend  their  fugars  direiftly  to 
all  the  ports  of  Europe.  I'his  conceflion,  which  was  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
A&  o'.  Navigation,  ()roved  ineffettuai.  The  French  maintained  their  fuperiority 
in  all  foreign  mark^-ts  •,  and  the  Englifh  iflands  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
felves with  ruiT.ilhing  fugars,  which  in  .  7*,-  amounted  to  leventy  thouiand  hoof- 
heati.":,  merely  lor  the  conUimption  of  the  Britifh  dominions. 

For  this  fupply  England  was  indebted  to  her  ancient  polTeffions,  and  very  con- 
fiderably  to  St.  Chrirtopher's,  the  nurfery  of  all  the  Englifh  and  French  colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  Both  nations  landed  there,  as  we  have  already  feen  *,  in  1625, 
and  fhared  the  ifland  between  them.  They  figned  a  perpetual  neutrality,  and 
entered  into  a  mutual  agreement  to  alTift  each  other  againft  their  common  enemy 
the  Spaniard,  who  for  a  century  before  had  defolated  the  two  hemifpheres.  Buc 
jealoufy  foon  divided  thofe  whom  intereft  had  united.  The  French  grew  envious, 
of  the  profperous  labours  of  the  Englifii  ;  who,  on  their  fide,  could  not  patiently 
bear  that  an  idle  neighbour,  whofe  chief  employment  was  hunting  and  gallantry, 
fhould  attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  wives.  This  reciprocal  difguft  foon  created 
quarrels,  war,  and  bloodfhed  ;  though  neither  of  the  parties  aimed  at  conqueft* 
In  thefe  domeftic  hoftilities  government  took  no  fliare  ;  but  concerns  of  greater 
importance  having  kindled  a  war  between  the  mother-countries,  in  1666,  St» 
Chriftopher's  became  a  fcene  of  carnage  for  half  a  century. 

During  that  dcftrudive  period,  the  Englifh  fettlement  not  only  fufFered  from 
the  devaftations  of  the  enemy  :  it  was  alfo  expofed  to  the  fword  of  its  own  citi- 
zens. St.  Chriftopher's,  like  moft  of  the  Englifti  iQands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  had 
been  chiefly  peopled  by  royalifts,  who  long  rcfufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  parliament.  Ill  protected  by  Charles  II.  they  had  become  a  prey  to  the 
French  and  Dutch  •,  but  as  the  treaty  of  Breda  reftored  them  to  their  poflcllions  in 
1667,  they  continued  to  adhere  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart ;  and  during  the  war  re- 
fpeding  the  fucceftlon  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  many  of  them  joined  the  French 

*  Vol.  I.  book  III,  chap.  i.  p.  524. 
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as  the  allies  of  king  James.  By  the  aid  of  this  internal  enemy,  the  French  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole  ifland  in  1689.  The  Englifh,  however,  re- 
turned in  I  fee,  with  a  force  lufficicnc  not  only  to  revenge  tlieir  defeat,  but  to 
repair  their  loflcs.  This  expedition  was  conduded  by  colonel  Codrington  and 
Sir  fimothy  Thornhill.  1  he  peace  of  Rylwick  put  things  on  their  old  footing. 
But  when  war  broke  out  atre(h  between  the  mother-countries,  the  long  and 
obftinace  coiitcll,  in  which  boch  nations  had  alternately  obtained  the  advantage, 
was  terminated  by  the  total  expuUion  of  the  French  in  ^70^  ;  and  the  twelfth 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  ceded  the  entire  pofTcfllon  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's  to  the  Englilh,  precluded  their  competitors  from  all  hope  of  return. 

Though  the  number  both  of  colonilts  and  flavcs  in  the  ifland,  was  at  that  time 
confiderable,  the  Engliili  did  not  immediately  reap  all  the  advantages  that  might 
have  been  expedted  from  fuch  an  accelfion  ot  territ;)ry.  The  governors  fold  the 
conquered  lands  for  their  ov.'n  profit,  or  gave  them  away  to  their  creatures  ; 
though  they  could  not  warrant  the  duration  of  the  falc  cr  grant  beyond  the  term 
of  their  own  adminiftration.  New  governors,  on  die  flighted  dilguft,  difpofltfled 
the  planters,  after  they  had  laid  out  vail  lums  in  improving  their  ellntes.  The 
progrefs  of  cultivation  was  ftopt  by  this  tyranny;  till  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  took  the  matter  into  confideration,  and  remedied  the  evil,  by  ordering 
that  all  fuch  lands  Ihould  be  put  up  to  public  fale,  and  tlie  purchafe  money 
paid  into  ihe  treafury.  After  this  prudent  regulation,  the  new  plantations  were 
as  well  cultivated  as  the  old  ones. 

St.  Chriltopher's  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  five  broad,  except  towards 
the  fouth,  where  it  is  narrowed  into  an  iflhmus  which  joins  it  to  a  head  land,  about 
three  miles  long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad.  The  center  of  the  ifland  is  full  of 
high  and  barren  mountains,  interfeded  by  rocky  precipices.  The  plains  and  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains,  which  are  cultivated  as  high  as  poffible,  are  adorned 
with  neat  and  commodious  habitations,  furniflied  with  delightful  avenues  and 
fountains.  The  foil  is  in  general  light  and  fandy,  but  very  fruitful  ■,  and  the 
plantations  are  well  watered  by  lieveral  rivulets,  which  run  down  both  fides  of  the 
mountains.  The  colony  is  divided  into  nme  pariflies,  and  has  two  confiderable 
towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Bafle  Terre,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  French 
part;  the  other,  which  always  belonged  to  the  I-nglifh,  is  called  Sandy  Point. 
But  an  ifland  in  many  refpeds  fo  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  fo  much  im- 
proved by  art,  has  no  harbours,  nor  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  one:  on 
the  contrary,  the  iurf  continually  beats  on  the  fandy' fhore,  at  the  few  places  fit 
for  landing,  with  fuch  violence  as  has  not  only  prevented  the  building  of  any 
quay  or  wharf,  but  renders  the  fhipping  and  unlldpping  of  goods  always  incon- 
venient, and  often  dangerous.  1  his  dometfic  inconvenience  contributes,  how- 
ever, to  the  iecuriiy  of  the  fettlement,  which  is  further  defendtd  by  a  fort  upon 
Brimftone  Hill,  that  mounts  forty  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  has  a  good  macra- 
zine  of  arms  and  military  ftores  ;  by  Fort  Charles,  which  mounts  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  has  likewil'e  a  well  provided  magazine  ;  by  Londonderry  Fort 
which  proteds  the  town  of  BaflTe  Terre  towards  the  caft  ;    and   by  i)x  bat- 
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teries,  raifed  at  different  landing  places,  and  mounting  forty-three  pieces  of  CHAP.  Vll. 
cannon. 

That  tafte  for  rural  life,  which  the  Englifli  have  retained  longer  than  any 
civilized  nation  in  Europe,  prevails  remarkably  at  St.  Chriftophcr's.     The  co- 
lonifts  there  never  found  the  leaft  occafion  to  form  themfelves  into  regular  aflem- 
blies,  in  order  to  pafs  away  the  time  ;  and  if  the  French  had  not  left  them  a 
town,  where  the  manners  of  that  volatile  nation  are  itill  prelerved,  they  might 
ftill  have  been  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  fecial  life,  which  is  produdive  of 
more  altercation  than  pleafure  •,  which  is  kept  up  by  gallantry,  and  leads  to  de- 
bauchery ;  which  commences  with  dancing,  and  ends  in  tfie  quarrels  of  gaming, 
Inftead  of  cherifhing  this  image  of  union,  which  is  in  taCf  only  the  br^inning 
of  difcord,  the  Englifh  planters  live  chiefly  by  thenif  Ives,  and  in  a  friendly  in- 
tercourfe  with  their  neighbours  :  they  live  retired,  but  live  happily ;  their  foul 
and  countenance  as  ferene  as  the  clear  Iky,  under  which  they  breathe  a  pure  and 
wholefome  air  in  the  midfi:  of  their  plantations,  and  furroundcd  by  their  flaves. 
Among  thefe  flaves,  who  are  faid  to  be  treated  with  paternal  tenderneis,  we  meet 
with  a  lingular,  and  heroic  infl:ance  of  love  and  friendfliip. 

Two  negroes,  both  young,  handfome,  robufl:,  courageous,  and   bom  with 
fouls  of  a  fuperior  cafl:,  had  been  attached  to  each  other  from  their  infancy. 
Partners  in  the  fame  labours,  they  were  united  to  each  other  by  their  mutual 
fufi^erings  ;  which  in  feeling  minds  cement  a  ftronger  friendfliip  than  the  partici- 
pation of  pleafures.     If  they  were  not  happy,  they  at  leaft  confolcd  one  another 
in  their  niifery.     Each  was  lefs  wretched  than  either  would  have  been  alone  ;  and 
a  new  paflion  feemed  only  neceflary  to  render  their  lot  eligible.     But  love,  which 
fo  often  pours  a  drop  of  comfort  into  the  cup  of  human  life,  ferved  only  to 
render  their  woes  complete.     A  negro  girl,  who  was  likewife  a  flave,  and  wliofe 
eyes  fparkled,  no  doubt,  with  greater  vivacity  and  fire  by  the  contrafl:  of  her  dark 
comiplexion,  excited  an  equal  flame  in  the  hearts  of  thefe  two  friends.    Tlie  oirl, 
who  was  more  capable  of  infpiring  than  of  feeling  a  particular  paflion,  would 
readily  have  accepted  either;  but  neither  of  them  would  deprive  his  friend  of 
his  mifl:refs,  or  could  yield  her  up  to  him.     Time  only  contributed  to  increafe 
their  torments,  yet,  without  aftcdling  their  friendfliip  or  their  love.     Oftentimes 
did  tears  of  anguifh  ftream  from  their  eyes,  in  the  mjdft  of  the  demonftrations 
of  mutual  regard,  which  they  gave  each  other  at  the  fight  of  the  dear  diflrader 
of  their  fouls,   whofe  prefence  threw  them  into  agonies  of  defpair;   and  in  their 
cooler  moments  they  fometimes  vowed,  that  they  would  love  lier  no  more,  and 
would  rather  die  than  forfeit  each  other's  friendfliip. 

The  whole  plantation  was  moved  at  the  fight  of  thefe  conflifts.  The  love  of 
the  two  friends  for  the  beautiful  negro  girl  was  the  topic  of  every  converfation. 
One  day  they  followed  her  into  a  wood.  There  each  embraced  her ;  clafped 
-her  a  thoufand  times  to  his  heart ;  fwore  all  the  oaths  of  fond  attachment,  and 
called  her  every  tender  name  that  love  can  infpire ;  then  fuddcnly,  with- 
out  fpeaking,  or  looking  at  each  other,  both  at  the  fame  moment  plunged  a  dag- 
ger into  her  breaft.  She  expired,  while  they  mingled  their  tears  and  groans  with 
34.  T  her 
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BOCK  in.  ber  dying  Hghs.  They  roared  aloud,  and  mit  the  v.^d  rtfc  jr.d  v.-ith  dtc'.r  for- 
row.  A  (lave  hearing  the  voice  of  diftrefs,  came  running  to  their  affiilance,  ar.d 
at  a  diftancc  faw  them  ftifiing  the  vidim  of  their  frantic  ptaiuon  with  their  kifi&s. 
He  caiied  to  fcrrie  Outers,  who  foon  came  up,  and  found  thofe  two  ill  rated  friends 
embracing  each  other  upon  the  body  of  that  unhappy  girl,  and  bathed  in  her 
blood,  while  thty  themfelves  were  expirii^  in  the  ftrcams  that  flowed  rrom  their 
o»"n  wcunds. 

The  man  who  is  not  moved  at  the  fate  of  thefe  unfortunate  youths,  muft  have 
a  heart  at  once  dead  to  thie  fenriments  of  generoflty  and  tendemefe.  Such  a  man, 
exddms  Raynal.  from  whom  we  have  this  anecdote,  mule  have  lived  wubooc 
commiieraring  others,  and  will  die  without  comfort  -,  he  muft  never  have  flied 
a  tear,  and  none  will  ever  be  fhed  for  him  *. 

The  negroes  in  St.  Chriftophef's  amount  to  about  twenty-five  tfcoufand,  and 
the  white  people  to  betv.-een  fcven  and  eight  d-.oufand.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  ifland  has  of  late  been,  one  year  with  another,  thirteen  or  fourteen  thoufaod 
hoglheads  of  fugar,  and  fome  cotton  ;  in  all,  to  the  value  of  near  four  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  flerling. 

The  produce  of  Barbadoes  is  Hill  more  corJiderable,  though  far  fhort  of  its 
former  exports.  This  ifland,  which  is  Cruated  to  the  windward  of  all  the  Carib- 
beei.  appeared  never  to  have  been  inhabited,  not  even  byfavMgei,  when  the  fcjig- 
hih  feciJed  there  in  1627.  They  found  it  covered  with  fuch  large  and  hard  trees, 
that  it  required  uncommon  patience  to  fell  them,  and  root  them  up  :  and  when 
they  had  tolerably  cleared  fome  ground,  the  firft  ptxxiuce  which  it  yielded  for  tbeir 
fubfiftence  was  fo  fmdl  and  ordinary,  at  the  fame  time  that  thdr  fupplies  from 
England  were  flow  and  precarious,  that  nothing  but  the  greateO:  Hnnnefs  and  per- 
feverance  cculd  have  carried  them  throi^h  fo  many  difcouragenients,  in  profecut- 
ing  the  nobleft  of  human  undertakings,  the  culdvadi^  and  peopling  a  defen  part 
of  the  globe.  By  degrees  thii^  b^an  to  wear  a  more  profperous  appearance. 
Some  of  the  tnto  were  found  to  be  fcrv'.ceable  to  the  dyers  ;  cocdod  and  indigo 
agreed  well  ^^-ith  the  foil ;  tobacco,  the  v&  of  which  was  then  become  fafhionable 
all  over  Europe,  anfwered  tolerably ;  and  the  foil  began  gradually  to  lay  afide  its 
favage  difpofition,  and  to  fubmit  to  ctilture. 

Amid  all  its  difficulties,  the  colony  in  Barbadoes  received  no  kind  of  fuj^xxt 
from  government.  On  the  contrary,  that  ifland  was  granted  by  patent  to  the 
earl  of  CarliUe,  whole  right  was  difputed  by  the  earl  erf  Pembroke,  on  account  of 
a  prior  fettlement  made  by  Sir  William  Ccurteen,  and  a  grant  obtained  in  trull 
for  that  gentleman.  But  not^  ithftandiiig  the  dilbrders  occafiooed  by  tfaefc  inter* 
fifring  claims,  the  colony  continued  to  profper.  The  calamities  of  England  foved 
to  people  Barbadoes.  During  the  arbitrary  exertion  of  "power  under  Charles  I. 
and  befcrt:  it  was  checked  by  the  parliament,  many  gentJemen  and  tradefmen  in 
DevonlhL-e,  Cornwall,  and  other  weftcm  counties,  being  under  melancholy  ap- 
prebenfions  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  their  country,  retired  thither ;  and  their  ez- 

•  Hii.  PiiDot  «  PdiDqoe,  Br.  r:^. 
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ample  was  followed  by  people  of  inferior  conditions,  who  accompanied  them  in 
great  numbers.  By  thefe  means  an  idand,  which  is  no  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth,  attained  to  the  aftonifhing  population 
of  fifty  thoufand  white  inhabitants,  and  eighty  thoufand  flaves ;  and  to  a  trade 
that  employed  four  hundred  Ihips,  one  with  another  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burden. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Barbadoes  in  1676,  the  period  of  its  utmoft  profperity. 
Never  did  the  earth  behold  fuch  a' number  of  opulent  planters  colleded  in  fo 
narrow  acompafs,  or  fo  many  rich  produftions  raifed  in  fo  fmall  a  fpot.  Not 
long  after  the  reiloration,  Charles  II.  created  thirteen  baronets  from  the  gentle- 
men ot  this  illand  j  fome  of  whom  were  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds  ayear,  and 
none  fo  little  as  one  thoufand.  But  Barbadoes  has  long  been  on  the  decline. 
The  competi:ion  of  the  French  iflands  hurt  its  trade  •,  many  of  its  people  emi- 
grated to  the  other  Englilli  fcttlements  in  North  America  or  the  Weft  Indies,  par- 
ticularly to  Jamaica-,  and  in  692,  a  terrible  contagion  attacked  it,  and  fwept 
off^  great  part  of  its  remaining  inhabitants.  War  raged  at  the  fame  time  with 
this  diftemper;  and  the  Barbadians,  who  had  raifed  a  confiderable  body  of  men, 
loft  many  of  them  in  fruitlefs  expeditions  againft  the  French  fettlements.  The 
foil  likewife  began  to  fail,  and  at  prefent  yields  nothing  without  manuring  •,  I'o 
that  the  population  and  opulence  of  this  celebrated  ifland  are  now  much  reduced. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  comparifon  with  itfelf  that  Barbadoes  can  be  con- 
fidered  in  any  other  than  a  profperous  ftate.     It  ttill  contains  about   fifteen 
thoufand    white  inhabitants,    and   near   fifty    thoufand  Haves,    and  ftiips  an- 
nually above  twenty    thoufand  hoglheads  of  fugar ;  a   proportional  quantity 
of  rum   and   molafles,    and    fome  cotton,   ginger,    and   aloes.     Befides   Bar- 
badoes, .  which    is   the   only    trading   colony    belonging   to  England    in    the 
Windward    Iflands,    derives    confiderable    advantages    from    its    commercial 
tranfadions.     Almoft  all  the  Ihips  laden  with  flaves  from  the  coaft  of  Africa 
land  there,  and  it  leldom  happens  but  they  difpofeof  their  compliment.     In  this 
trafiic  no  diftindtion  is  ever  made  of  age  or  fex  :  the  whole  cargo  is  fold  for  fo 
much  a  head.     Thefe  negroes,  which  the  merchants  have  purchafed  by  the  fhip 
load,  they  retail  to  the  Englith  planters,  on  their  own  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands  -,  and  the  refufe  is  fmuggled  into  the  French  and  Spanifli  iflands,  in  ex- 
change for  fpecie  or  Weft  India  commodities.     By  thefe  different  means,  Barba- 
does is  enabled  to  maintain  its  eftablifliment,  which  is  very  confiderable,  with  great 
reputaiion.     The  governor's  place  is  not  worth  lefs  than  five  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,   and  the  reft  of  the  officers  have  valuable  falaries  or  perquifites.     Its 
militia  confifts  of  fix  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  cavalry,  and  one  troop  of 
guards,  all  ftout  men,  and  well  dilciplined.     Nor  does  this  valuable  ifland  de- 
pend for  its  defence  merely  upon  thefe  forces.     Nature  and  art  have  conlpired 
to  fecure  to  England  the  pofTefTion  of  Barbadoes.     Dangerous  rocks  and  Ihoals 
render  two  thirds  of  its  circumference  inaccefl"ible  •,  and  on  the  pare  where  it 
may  be  approached,  lines  have  been  drawn,  and  forts  erei5led  at  proper  diftances, 
provided  with  a  formidable  artillery. 

Bridge- 
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BOOK  III.  Bridge-town,  the  capital  of  Barbadoes,  contained  about  fifteen  hundred  hand- 
fome  houfes  before  the  deftrudlive  fire,  which  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
afhes,  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  not  yet  perredlly  rebuilt.  The  other  towns 
are  inconfiderablc,  but  the  face  of  the  country  is  remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  i 
fwelling  here  and  there  into  gentle  hills,  and  every  where  fmiling  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  cultivation  ;  with  the  verdure  of  the  fugar-canes,  the  bloom 
and  fragrance  of  the  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  citron-crees  •,  with 
the  guavas,  papas,  aloes,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  other  elegant  and  uleful  plants, 
that  rife  intermixed  with  the  gentlemens  feats,  which  are  thickly  fown  in 
every  part  of  the  ifland.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Weft  Indies  equal 
to  Barbadoes  in  point  of  numbers  of  people,  cultivation  of  the  foil,  and  thofc 
elegancies  and  conveniencies  which  refult  from  both  *. 

Antigua  is  lefs  agreeable,  but  at  prcfent  not  lefs  fertile.  This  ifland,  which 
is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad,  was  found  totally  uninhabited  in 
1629,  by  fome  Frenchmen  who  fled  thither  on  being  driven  from  St.  Chriftopher's 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  want  of  rivers  or  fprings,  which  probably  was  the  rea- 
fon  why  no  favages  had  fixed  their  abode  there,  induced  the  French  fugitives  to 
leave  it,  as  foon  as  they  could  recover  their  former  habitations.  But  the  Eng- 
lifh,  more  enterprifing  than  the  French  or  the  Caribs,  flattered  themfelves  that 
they  fliould  overcome  this  grand  obflacle  by  colleding  the  rain-water  in  cifterns  ; 
an  expedient  which  has  fucceeded  wonderfully,  that  water  being  found  very  pure, 
and  extremely  light  and  whokfome.  They  accordingly  eftabhfhed  a  fcttlement, 
though  in  what  year  is  not'exadly  known.  It  only  appears,  that  in  1640  there 
were  about  thirty  Englifh  families  on  the  ifland. 

This  number  was  not  much  increafed,  when  Charles  II.  inconfiderately  granted 
the  property  of  Antigua  to  lord  Willoughby.  His  lordlhip  fent  over  at  his  own 
expence,  in  ;6fc6,  a  confidcrable  number  ot  inhabitants.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, they  would  never  have  enriched  themfelves  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  in- 
digo, and  ginger,  the  only  commodities  which  they  railed,  had  not  colonel 
Codrington,  the  great  benefador  of  the  Britifh  Welt  Indies,  in  1680,  introduced 
into  that  ifland,  wiiich  was  then  refl:ored  to  the  dominion  of  the  ftate,  a  fource  of 
opulence  by  the  culture  of  fugar,  to  which  the  foil  is  particularly  adapted.  An- 
tigua now  began  to  flourifli,  and  continued  to  advance  in  proiperity  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  preient  century,  when  it  laboured  under  the  oppreflive  government 
of  colonel  Park  ;  who  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  regardlcfs  of  morals  and  de- 
corum, indulged  himfelf  in  the  mofl:  unbounded  atfts  of  liccntioutnefs.  On  a 
complaint  made  to  the  court  of  England,  he  was  fummoned  home  to  anfwer  for 
his  conduft.  But  he  delayed  his  departure  under  various  pretences  ;  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  council,  who  had  formerly  been  unable  to  put 
a  fliop  to  excefl!es  which  they  abhorred,  and  the  renewal  of  which  they  feared, 
fummoned  the  colonilts  on  the  -th  of  September,  171O,  to  protect  their  repre- 
fcntatives,  to  defend  the  fortunes  of  the  public,  and  to  put  an  end  to  lo  many 

*  Douglafs's  Summary,  vol.  I.  fee.  ii.    Europ.  Set.  in  Amer.  part  vi.  c.  6 
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calamities.  Tliey  immediately  took  arms,  in  order  to  feize  the  governor,  and  fend  CHAP.  V|[. 
him  off  the  ifland  ;  but  as  this  could  only  be  effeded  by  difperfing  the  military, 
who  fiirrounded  his  houfe,  in  which  attempt  they  loft  feveral  of  their  number, 
their  ardour  and  their  thii  ft  of  vengeance  were  inflamed  :  they  forced  their  way, 
maflacred  the  tyrant,  and  threw  his  body  naked  into  the  ftreet,  where  it  was 
mutilated  by  thofe  whofc  bed  he  had  diftionoured.  The  mother- country,  more 
moved  by  the  facred  rights  of  humanity  than  jealous  of  her  own  authority,  over- 
looked an  aft  of  violence  which  her  vigilance  ought  to  have  prevented.  Antigua 
will  long  be  diftinguifiied  in  hiftory  by  this  terrible  example  of  juftice. 

The  colony,  from  th.  asra  of  its  deliverance,  continued  to  advance  in  wealth 
and  population,  without  :,ny  remarkable  occurrence,  till  Oftober  1736,  when  all 
the  commerce  and  indufii\'  of  the  ifland  was  fuddenly  fufpended  by  the  difcovery 
of  an  alarming  coiifpiracy.  The  n'grocs  had  concerted  a  fcheme  for  the  dcftruc- 
tion  of  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  and  to  make  themlelves  mafters 
of  it.  The  eleventh  of  the  month,  the  anniverfary  of  the  coronation  of 
George  II.  was  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  of  this  barbarous  projcft  -,  but 
the  death  of  the  governor's  fon  happening  at  that  time,  the  ball  and  other  rejoic- 
ings ufual  on  the  occafion  were  poftponed  till  the  thirtieth.  This  circum- 
ftance  obliged  the  confpirators  alfo  to  delay  the  execution  of  their  defign  till  the 
fame  day,  when  all  the  principal  people  in  the  ifland  were  to  aflTcmble.  Their 
contrivance  was  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  gunpowder- plot  in  Lnpjand,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  I.  namely,  to  convey  powder  under  the  ball-room,  and 
by  one  explofion  to  blow  up  the  whole  company.  The  hatchers  of  this  infernal 
plot  were  Court,  Tomboy,  and  Hercules,  three  negroes  belonging  to  different 
plantations.  Court  was  to  be  king  of  the  ifland,  and  the  other  two  his  chief 
officers  -,  and  during  the  confufion  which  was  expefted  to  attend  tlie  explofion, 
the  future  king  and  his  two  generals  were  to  have  headed  three  parties  of  four 
hundred  negroes  each,  armed  with  cutlafles,  and  to  maflacre,  without  dif- 
tinftion,  all  the  whites  they  met  with.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  fuccefsfuliy, 
they  were  to  light  up  beacons  all  over  the  ifland,  as  fo  many  fignals  for  the 
negroes  to  affemble,  and  to  finifla  the  deftruftion  of  the  white  inhabitants.  But 
this  confpiracy  was  too  general,  and  too  far  extended  to  be  kept  lung  fecret ; 
and  as  the  behaviour  of  the  three  chiefs  gave  great  room  for  fufpicion,  they  were 
fecured  and  convifted  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  fame  month.  After  condemna- 
tion, they  confefTed  the  whole  of  the  confpiracy  as  here  related,  and  expired  with 
feveral  of  their  accomplices  by  the  moft  excruciating  tortures.  Others  were 
doomed  to  perifh  by  fuch  cruel  and  lingering  deaths  as  are  a  difgrace  to  civil 
fociety. 

Antigua  is  divided  into  fix  pariflies,  and  is  foppofed  to  contain  near  ten  thou- 
fand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  thirty  thoufand  flaves.  Its  annual  produce  i^ 
computed  at  fixteen  thoufand  hogflieads  of  fugar,  befides  rum,  molafies,  and  fome 
cotton  ;  amounting  on  the  whole,  to  above  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling.  St.  John,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  is  a  regular  built  town,  with  a  good  har- 
bour of  the  fame  name,  defended  by  Fort  James.  It  is  the  refidence  of  tH<*' 
34"  U  governor- 
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BOOK  III.  governor- general  of  the  Leeward  IQands,  the  place  where  the  general  aflemblies 
^""^  ~^  are  hekl,  and  where  the  greatell  trade  is  carried  on.  The  beft  port  in  the  illand  is 
that  called  Englifli  Harbour,  lately  made  fit  to  receive  the  largeft  lliips  of  war-, 
which  there  find  a  dock  yard,  with  (tores,  and  all  the  materials  ncceflary  for 
repairing  and  careening.  Antigua  has  leveral  other  harbours,  befides  commo- 
dious bays  and  creeks  ;  all  which  are  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  and  there 
is  commonly  a  regiment  of  regular  troops  in  the  ifland  for  its  further  fecurity. 

Monferrat,  which  lies  between  Antigua  and  Guadeloupe,  was  difcovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in   149J.     They  did  not  lettle  there,   but  gave  it  the  name  which  it 
bears,  from  its  refembling  in  fhape  a  mountain  in  Catalonia.     It  is  almoft  round, 
and  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference.     The  land  is  very  uneven  ;   but  the 
high  grounds  produte  cedars  and  other  valuable  trees,  and  the  valHes,  almoft  ail 
well  watered,  are  very  fertile.     It  was  fettled  in  i6;j2,  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
then  governor  of  St.  Chrifiopher's;  and  fixteen  years  after  its  militia  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  fixty  white  men.     In  1666  it  was  plundered  by  the  French, 
who  dcftroyed  forty  fugar-houfes,   and  all  the  principal  buildings  in  the  ifland, 
except  thole  belonging  to  the  Iriih  Roman  catholics.     Thefe  were  foon  joined  by 
numbers  of  their  brethren  and  countrymen;  who,  in  confequence  or  the  en- 
couragement which   they  received  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  II. 
raifed   the  colony  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  profperity  before  the  end  of  the 
laft  century.     The  Icfs  important  cultures  were  all  changed  tor  fugar  plantati- 
ons, and  it  was  fuppofed  to  contain  ten  thoufand  white  inhabitants.     Its  popula- 
tion is  ftill  confidcrable  for  its  extent,  and  its  produce  not  contemptible.     Not- 
withftanding   the  ravages  of  war  and  of   the  elements,   it  exports  annually  be- 
tween five  and  fix  thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar;  the  culture  and  preparing  of 
which  furnifhes  employment  for  ten  thoufand  flaves,   and  abcui.  thiee  thoufand 
white  inhabitants.  Thegreateftdifadvantage  ofMcntlerratisthewaniof  aharbour, 
which  makes  the  loading  and  unloading  of  Iliips  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 

Nevis  is  expofed  to  the  fame  inconvenience.  1  his  ifland,  which  is  about  fix 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  was  fettled  b>  the  E.nglifh  from  St  Chriltophtr's  in 
162b.  It  is  properly  but  one  vaft  niountain,  of  an  eafy  afcent,  and  covered  with 
tall  trees.  The  plantations  lie  all  around  ;  and  beginning  at  the  fea-fhore,  are 
continued  almoft  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  fkirts  of  which  are  very  fertile. 
This  ifland  is  watered  by  many  ftreams,  which  would  become  fo  many  fources  of 
plenty,  if  they  did  not  in  rainy  weather  fwcll  into  torrents,  wafh  away  the  lands, 
and  deflroy  the  crops  they  have  nourifhed. 

The  colony  of  Nevis  was  long  a  model  of  virtue,  order,  and  piety ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants  are  ftill  diftinguifhed  in  the  Weft  Indies,  for  regularity  of  condu<ft.  This 
purity  of  manners  was  owing  to  the  paternal  care  of  Mr.  Lake,  the  firft  gover- 
nor. That  good  man  infpircd  all  the  fettlers,  by  his  own  example,  with  a  rea- 
Ibnable  oeconomy,  and  a  love  of  labour,  relieved  by  innocent  recreations.  Un- 
der fuch  uniform  and  well  direded  induftry,  all  kinds  of  cultures  flourifhed,  but 
efpecially  that  of  fugar.  The  perfon  who  commanded,  and  thole  who  obeyed, 
were  all  aftuated  by  the  fame  principle  of  probity.     Never  was  there  an  inftance 
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of  greater  harmony,  peace,  and  profperity.  So  rapid  was  the  progreis  of  this  fin-  C!IAP.  VII. 
gular  fettlement,  that  within  thirty  years  after  its  eltablifliment,  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  able  to  bring  two  ti:iOurand  fighting  men  into  the  field,  and  to  have  contained 
thirty-five  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  ail  colours,  ages,  and  kxes.  Adniitrinur, 
however,  that  lirch  a  population,  within  the  compals  of  fixteen  miles,  Jhould  be 
fomewhat  exaggerated,  flill  it  will  fhew  the  amazing  but  infallible  efl^cd  of  vir- 
tue, in  promoting  the  profperity  of  a  well  regulated  community. 

But  not  virtue  itfelf  is  at  all  times  able  to  fecure  either  individuals  cr  focieties 
from  the  calamities  of  nature  or  the  injuries  of  fortune.  In  1689  a  dreadful  mor- 
tality fwept  away  half  this  happy  colony.  It  was  plundered  in  170^  by  a  French 
fquadron,  which  carried  off  three  or  four  thoufand  flaves.  The  year  followino- 
the  ruin  of  Nevis  was  completed  by  the  moft  violent  hurricane  ever  kn^nvn. 
Since  this  feries  of  difafters  it  has  recovered  a  little  ;  and  at  prefent  it  contains 
near  three  thoufand  white  inhabitants,  about  eight  thoufand  blacks,  and  exports 
between  four  and  five  thoufand  hogflieads  of  lugar,  befides  rum  and  molalfes. 

England  draws  few  produdlions  from  Barbuda,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Codrington  family.    Anguilla,  or  the  Virgin  Ifiands  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
computed  to  be  about  ten  thoufand,  of  all  colours  and  conditions,  acquiie  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence  by  breeding  of  cattle,  and  raifing  provifions  for  the  larger 
iflands.     The  Virgin-Iflands  have  been  lately  put  under  a  regular  form  of  Go- 
vernment.    Their  coafls,  every  where  fprinkled  with  rocks,  are  famous  for  fhip. 
wrecks,  and  particularly  for  the  lofs  of  feveralof  theSpanifh  galleons.  But  happily 
for  the  trade  and  navigation  of  thefe  iflands,  nature  has  placed  in  the  middle  of 
them  a  large  bafon  of  three  or  four  leagues  broad,  and  fix  or  feven  long,  in 
which  fhips   may  anchor  landlocked,  and  flieltered  from  all  winds.     The  Buc- 
caneers call  this  te  Virgim  Gangway.    Its  proper  name  is  ihe  Bay  cf  Sir  trcnas 
Drake,  who  firft  entered  it  in  1580,  when  he  made  his  attack  upon  St.  Domingo. 
But  it  is  time  to  quit  thefe  inconfiderable  fettlements,  and  proceed  to  Jamaica, 
the  moft  valuable  pofleffion  of  the  Britifh  crown  in  the  Weft  Indies.     This  ifiand 
which  is  nearly  of  an  oval  figure,  is  about  an  hundred  and  feventy  miles  in  lenoth, 
and  near  fixty  at  its  greateft  breadth.     It  is  in  a  manner  interfered  by  a  ridge  of 
hills,  fteep  and  rocky,  called  the  Blue  Mountains.     On  each  fide  of  thefe  moun- 
tains, are  chains  of  fmaller  eminences,  which  grow  gradually  lower.    The  higher 
mountains  are  entirely  unfit  for  culture ;  but  their  barrennefs  does  not  prevent  them 
from  being  covered  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  trees  of  different  kinds,  in  perpe- 
tual ipring,  which  ftrike  their  roots  through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  attrad  the  ■ 
moifture  depofited  there  by  the  frequent  rains,  and  by  mifts  which  almoft  con- 
tinually brood  upon  their  lofty  fummits.    Thofe  mountains  are  alfo  the  parents  of 
a  great  number  of  copious  rivulets,  which  tumblmg  down  their  rugged  fides  in  ca- 
taracts, form  amid  the  rocks  and  precipices,  in  combination  with  the  fhining  ver- 
dure of  the  trees,  the  moft  pleafingly  romantic  prolped  in  nature.    But  the  waters 
of  thefe  rivulets,  which  defcend  from  the  regions  of  fterility,  and  fertilize  the 
plains  below,  are  in   general   brackifti   and   unwholefome.     Fortunately  other 
fprings  of  a  better  quality  have  been  difcovered  ;  and  the  defeft  in  the  water  is 
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tween the  tropics  in  either  hemifphere. 

Jamaica  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  but  he  made  no  fettlements 
tliere.  Ten  years  after  he  was  thrown  upon  it,  as  we  have  already  feen  *,  by  a 
ftorm  ;  and  being  unable  to  get  away,  by  rcafon  of  the  lofs  of  his  (hips,  he  im- 
plored the  humanity  of  the  favage  inhabitants,  who  gave  him  all  the  afiiftance 
that  natural  pity  fuggefls.  But  thofe  people,  who  cultivated  no  more  land  than 
was  merely  iufficient  to  fupply  their  own  wants,  fo(.n  grew  tired  of  maintaining 
Itrangers  to  the  manifeft  rifque  of  ftarving  themfclves  :  they  began  to  bring  in 
provifions  with  reluctance;  they  furnifhed  them  with  a  fparing  hand,  and  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  them  altogether.  Such  a  refolution  muft  quickly  have  proved 
tatal  to  Columbus  and  his  companions,  whofe  exiRence  depended  on  the  good- 
will of  the  natives.  In  this  extremity  that  great  navigator  took  advantage 
of  one  of  thofe  natural  phenomena,  in  which  a  man  of  genius  and  learning  may 
fometimes  find  a  refource  among  the  ignorant.  By  his  fkill  in  aftronomy  he 
knew,  that  there  was  foon  to  be  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon.  He  aflembled  all 
the  caziques  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  day  before  it  happf^iicu  ;  and  after  re- 
proaching them  for  their  ficklenefs,  in  withdrawing  their  affedlion  and  alTjftance 
from  men  whom  they  had  lately  revered,  he  told  them,  that  theSpauiards  were 
the  fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  made  and  governed  the  world  ;  that  this 
fpirit,  who  refides  in  heaven,,  offended  at  their  refufing  to  fuppoft  men,  who  were 
the  objeifts  of  his  particular  favour,  was  preparing  to  punifii  their  crime  with  ex- 
emplary feverity  ;  and  thatthe  moon,  that  very  night,  fliouid  withoid  her  light, 
and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  fjgn  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
vengeance  ready  to  fail  upon  them.  •     •  ' 

-  To  this  marvellous  prediction  fome  of  the  Indians  liflened  with  the  carelefs' 
indifference  peculiar  to  the  people  of  America  ;  others,  with  the  credulous  afto- 
nifhment  natural  to  barbarians  :  but  when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  dark- 
ened, and  at  length  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all  were  ftruck  with  terror.  They 
ran  with  confternation  to  their  houfes,  and  returning  to  Columbus  loaded  with 
provifions,  threw,  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  intercede  with  the  Great 
Spirit  in  their  behalf.  Seeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  he  promifed  to 
comply  with  their  defire  ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  told  them,  that  Heaven  was 
appeafcd  by  their  repentance,  and  nature  would  fudcknly  refume  its  wonted 
courfe.  The  eclipfe  went  off  -,  the  moon  recovered  her  fplendour  ;  and  from 
that  day  forward,  Columbus  and  his  aflbciates  were  not  only  furni/lied  profufely 
with  provifions,  during  their  flay  in  the  iGand,  but  the  natives,  with  fuperflitious 
attention,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  give  them  offence  f .  ' 

The  Spaniards  however  did  not  eftablifh  therafelves  in  Jamaica  tilF  the  year  1500",' 
when  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  fon  of  this  extraordinary  man,  was  governor  of 

•  Vol.  I.  book  I,  chap.  ii.  p-  39. 

t  Life  of  Columbus,  chap.  103.    Henera,  dec.  I.  Jib.  vi.  chap,  5,  6. 
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nifpanioh.     He  fent  thither,  for  that  purpofe  feventy  adventurers,  under  the    CHAP.  Vll. 
command  of  John   de  Klquibel  ;  and   others  Toon  followed.     It  ilen-ied  as  if  v*—- ' 

all  ihefe  cruel  and  rapacious  men,  had  undertaken  this  expedition  with  no  odier 
view  than  to  fpill  human  blood.  Always  having  their  minds  occupied  with  the 
ideas  of  gold  and  conqueft,  they  never  flieathed  their  fwords  till  there  was  fcarcc 
one  inhabitant  left  in  this  delightful  idand,  to  preferve  the  memory  cf  a  numcr- 
ous,  good-naiurcd,  plain,  and  holpitable  people.  It  was  happy  lor  the  earth 
that  thele  murderers  were  not  deftined  to  fupply  their  place.  They  had  no  in- 
clination to  multiply  in  an  ifland  where  no  gold  was  to  be  found.  Their  cruelty 
did  not  anfwer  the  end  of  their  avarice  •,  and  the  earth,  which  they  had  drenched 
wiih  gore,  feemed  to  refufe  her  alTillance  to  fecond  the  barbarous  efforts  which 
they  made  to  eftablifh  a  colony.  Every  fettlement  railed  upon  the  afhes  of  the 
natives  proved  unfucccrsful,  after  labour  and  defpair  had  completed  the  de- 
ftruction  of  the  few  Indians,  who  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  firft  invaders.  St. 
Jago  de  la  Vega  was  the  only  one  which  fupported  itfelf  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town,  plunged  in  idlenefs,  the  ufual  coniequence  of  tyranny  after 
devalfation,  were  content  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  plaiitations,  the 
trifling  overplus  of  which  they  fold  to  the  fhips  that  pafTed  by  their  coafts.  The 
v.'hole  population  of  the  colony,  confined  to  the  fmall  territory  that  fed  this  race 
of  fluggards,  confirted  of  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards,  and  an  equal  number  of 
negroes,  when  the  Englifli  made  themfclves  mafters  of  the  ifland  in  1655. 

The  conquerors  brought  along  with  tliem  the  fatal  feeds  of  dii'cord.  The 
Englifh  colony  at  firft  confifted  only  of  three  thoufand  of  that  fanatical  militia, 
which  had  fought  and  triumphed  under  the  ftandards  of  the  republican  party. 
Thefe  were  foon  joined  by  a  multitude  of  royalilb,  who  were  in  hopes  of  finding 
reft  and  peace  in  America,  if  not  comfort  after  their  defeat.  But  the  animofities 
which  had  lb  long,  and  with  To  much  violence,  agitated  the  two  parties  in  Europe, 
followed  them  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  One  party  infolently  exulted  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Cromwell,  whom  they  had  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  throne;  the 
other  trufted  to  the  friendfhip  of  colonel  Doyley,  governor  of  the  iQand,  who 
was  himfclf  a  royalilt  at  his  heart,  though  he  had  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
P!-otc(5lor,  and  accompanied  Pen  and  Venables  in  that  expedition  which  termi- 
nated in  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica  *.  The  prudence  of  Doyley,  who  was  in- 
trufted  with  the  government  of  the  ifland  by  thefe  two  commanders,  only  could 
have  prevented  the  renewal  of  thofe  fcenes  of  horror  and  bloodflied,  which  had 
been  familiar  to  both  parties  in  England.  Thrice  did  Cromwell  fuperfede  hi.T!, 
and  he  was  as  often  reinflated  in  his  authority  by  the  death  of  his  intended  fuc- 
ccfTors,  foon  after  their  arrival  in  the  Weft  Indies.  AH  confpiracics  againft  him 
were  difcovered  and  fruftrated  :  nor  did  the  precarious  foundation  on  which  he 
held  his  government  prevent  him  from  executing  juftice  on  the  mutineers.  He 
never  fuffcred  thefmalleft  breach  of  difciplijie  to  go  unpunifhed;  and  he  alwajs 
kept  the  balance  even  between  the  two  factions  by  a  rigid  impartiality  of  con- 

*  See  vol.  r.  book  [If.  chap,  i.   p.  J30,  531. 
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BOOK  in.  duifb.  He  excited  induftry,  and  encouraged  it  by  his  attention,  his  advice,  and 
his  example.  His  authority  was  enforced  by  his  difmtercfted  behaviour,  as 
well  as  by  the  vigour  of  his  c!iara6ter.  He  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  afalary,  being  content  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  his  own  plantati- 
ons. In  private  life,  he  was  plain  and  familiar;  in  office,  a  dignified  com- 
mander-, a  defcerning  and  inflexible  judge,  and  a  wife  magiftrate. 

Doyley's  manner  of  governing  was  altogether  military  ;  and  fuch  only  could 
have  fuitcd  his  circumftances.  He  was  obliged  to  rertrain  and  to  regulate  an  in- 
fant colony,  compofed  wholly  of  foldiers  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  and 
repull'e  any  invafion  from  the  Spaniards,  who  might  attempt  to  recover  pofleffion 
of  the  ifland.  But  when  Charles  II.  was  reltored  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors, 
by  the  fame  people  who  had  deprived  his  father  of  his  crown  and  his  life,  a  form 
of  civil  government  was  cftablilhed  in  Jamaica,  modelled  like  that  of  the  other 
iflands,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  mother-country.  It  was  not,  hov/- 
ever,  till  the  year  i  682  that  the  code  of  laws,  which  to  this  day  preferve  the  colony 
in  all  its  vigour,  was  drawn  up. 

Three  of  thofe  ftatutes  merit  the  attention  of  politicians.  The  one  that  pro- 
vides for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  warmly  excites  that  very  felf-intereft  which 
might  divert  individuals  from  attending  to  it.  It  ordains,  that  whatever  damage 
is  done  by  the  enemy,  fliall  be  immediately  made  good  hy  the  colony  ;  and  if 
the  money  found  in  the  treafury  fliould  prove  infufficient  for  that  purp.ofe,  that 
the  fame  Ihall  be  raifed  by  a  particular  tax.  The  law  that  refpeds  the  increafe 
of  population,  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  notice.  It  requires,  that  every  fhip  mafter 
who  brings  into  tiie  ifland  a  man  unable  to  pay  for  his  palTage,  /hall  receive  a 
general  gratuity  of  about  one  pound  fterling.  The  particular  gratuity  is  about 
feven  guineas  for  every  perfon,  in  fuch  circumftances,  brought  from  England  of 
Scotland  •,  five  pounds  eighteen  fhillings  for  every  perfon  brought  from  Ireland; 
about  three  pounds  nine  fhillings  for  every  perfon  brought  from  the  continent  of 
America ;  and  one  pound  nineteen  fhillings  and  four-pence  for  every  perfoii 
brougiit  fVom  the  iflands. 

The  third  memorable  law  is  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 
When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable  to  pay  either  the  intereft  or  the  capital  of 
the  fum  he  has  borrowed,  his  plantation  is  appraifed  by  twelve  planters  who  are 
liis  equals :  and  the  creditor  is  obliged  to  take  the  tftatc  in  full  payment,  though 
the  appraifement  fhould  fall  fliort  of  the  debt ;  but  if  the  value  of  the  plantation 
exceeds  the  debt,  lie  mufl,  in  that  call-,  refund  the  overplus.  Though  this  regula- 
tation  leaves  room  for  partialities,  it  furniflies  a  compenfation  for  any  evil  that 
can  thereby  be  occafioned  by  its  general  operation,  in  abating  the  rigour  of  law- 
fuits  againil  the  planters.  Its  tendency  is  indeed  equally  friendly  to  men  and 
lands.  The  creditor  is  feldom  a  fuftcrer,  btcaufe  he  is  on  his  guard  ;  and  the 
debtor  is  obliged  to  be  more  vipilant  and  honeft,  if  he  expeds  to  find  credit. 
Confidence  then  bicomes  the  bafis  of  all  agreements;  and  confidence  is  only  to 
be  gained  by  the  reputation  of  hontlly,  which  is  clulely  conntded  witli  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue. 

2  ■  T.he 
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The  colony  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  fame  before  thefe  falutary  laws  were  CHAP.  Vir^ 
enafted.     Some  of  the  original  adventurers,  both  royalifts  and  republicans,  who  ^~'^' 

had  never  been  habituated  to  civil  life,  adluated  by  a  reftlefs  difpofition,  and  a  love 
ot  plunder,  to  v.'hich  they  had  been  accuftomed  during  the  civil  wars,  eniifted 
themfclves  among  the  Buccaneers,  and  committed  depredations  upon  the  Spanifh 
fhips  and  fettlements.  Jamaica  was  the  place  to  which  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  always  brought  by  the  Englilh  Buccaneers,  and  frequently,  as  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  by  the  French.  They  found  in  this  ifland 
more  freedom,  and  better  reception,  accommodation,  and  proteftion  than  any 
where  elfe;  whether  for  landing,  or  fpending  as  they  pleafed  the  wealth  arifmg 
from  their  booty.  Kere  extravagance  and  debauchery  foon  reduced  them  again 
to  indigence.  This  grand  incitement  to  their  fanguinary  induftry,  made  them 
haften  to  commit  frefh  depredations.  Thus  the  colony  reaped  the  benefit  of 
their  perpetual  vicifTitudes  of  fortune,  and  was  enriched  by  their  rapacity  as  well 
as  their  profufion  ;  by  the  vices  which  led  both  to  their  want  and  their  abun- 
dance. 

The  wealth  which  flowed  into  Jamaica  through  this  channel,  gave  adtivity  to 
every  branch  of  induftry  ;  and  when  the  Buccaneers  were  fupprefled,  proved  a 
frefli  fource  of  opulence,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  opening  a  clandeftine  trade 
with  the  Spanifh  fettlements.  This  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  very  fimple  man- 
ner. An  Englifti  vefiel  pretended  to  be  in  want  of  water,  wood,  or  provifions  j 
that  her  maft  was  broken,  or  that  Ihe  had  fprung  a  leak,  which  could  not  be 
difcoveredor  ftopped  without  unloading.  The  Spanifh  governor,  on  this  repre- 
fentation,  permitted  the  vefTcl  to  come  into  the  harbour  to  refit ;  but  in  order  to 
exempt  himfelt  from  all  fufpicion  of  betraying  the  confidence  of  his  court,  he 
ordered  a  leal  to  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  warehoufe  where  the  goods  were 
depofited,  while  another  door  was  left  unlealed,  through  which  the  mer- 
chandife  exchanged  in  this  trade,  was  carried  in  and  out  by  flealth.  When  the 
whole  tranfadlron  was  ended,  the  Engliih  captain,  who  was  always  in  want  of 
money,  requefted  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  fell  as  much  as  would  pay  his 
charges  ;  and  that  liberty  was  always  granted,  though  feemingly  with  great  re- 
ludfance.  This  requctl  was  neceffary  that  the  governor  or  his  agents  might  fafely 
difpofe  of  the  goods  they  had  clandeftinely  purchafed,  and  which  could  not  other- 
wife  have  been  expofed  to  public  lale.  They  were  all  fuppofed  to  be  bought  un-; 
der  the  permililon  of  humanity. 

The  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  piit  a  flop  to  this  illicit  commerce,  by  pro-- 
hibiting  the  admifTion  of  all  foreign  ihips  into  their  American  harbours  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  and  appointing  Guarda  Coftas  to  keep  them  at  a  dif- 
tance.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica  calling  in  force  to  the  aiuftance  of  artifice,  fup- 
ported  themfelves  in  the  poiTcfuon  of  tl^is  trade  by  the  proteftion  of  the  hnalifh  , 
men  of  war,  allowing  the  captain  a  certain  perquifite  out  of  their  profits  ;  or 
they  bribed  the  captains  of  the  Spanifh  Guarda  Coftas,  who  avoided  the  latitudes 
where  they  were  to  pafs.  So  true  it  is.  That  kings  in  vain  make  regulations  that 
are  inconhftenE  with  the  reciprocal  interefts  of  their  people. 

But. 
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But  this  violent  and  hazardous  mode  of  traffic  has  been  fucceeded  by  one  more 
moderate  and  fecure.  The  fliips  difpatched  iVom  Jamaicj,  repair  to  luch  ports 
on  the  Spanifli  coafts  as  are  Icait  frequented  ;  elpecially  ihofe  ot'  Brew,  five  miles 
from  Carthagena,  and  Grout,  near  an  equal  diftance  from  Porto  Bcllo.  /\  perfon 
who  fpeaks  the  Spanifli  language  is  immediately  put  on  fhore,  to  give  no- 
tlcc  in  the  adjacent  country  of  the  arrival  of  liie  fliip.  '1  he  news  is  propagated 
with  amazing  fpeed  to  the  mod  diltant  parts  :  the  merchants  halten  to  the  place  ; 
and  the  trade  btgins,  but  wiih  fuch  precautions  as  experience  guided  by  necef- 
fuy  has  diftatcd.  The  fliip's  company  is  divided  into  three  parlies.  While 
the  ill  it  is  entertaining  the  purchafers  with  the  moil:  engaging  civilities,  and  keep- 
ing at  the  fame  time  a  watchful  eye,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  exerciiing 
liitir  habitual  dexterity  in  fiealing,  the  fecond  is  employed  in  receiving  the 
vanilla,  indigo,  cochineal,  gold,  and  filver  of  the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for 
Oaves,  liiks,  linens,  and  other  commodities.  The  third  divifion,  in  the  mean- 
time, is  under  arms  upon  deck,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  veflcl  ^ 
and  10  take  care  not  t©  admit  at  once  a  greater  number  of  people  than  might  be 
commanded,  in  cafe  of  any  dillurbance.  When  the  tranladiions  are  finifhrd,  the 
ihip  puts  to  fea,  and  crowds  all  the  lail  poiTible  till  flie  gets  beyond  the  forbidden 
latitudes  ;  and  the  Spanifli  merchant,  in  order  to  prevent  a  cii.covery,  avoids  the 
high  roads,  and  goes  through  bye- ways  with  the  negroes  he  has  purch;  ted,  who 
are  loaded  with  the  merchandile,  which  is  divided  into  parcels  of  a  convenient 
i'onu  and  weight  for  carriage. 

I'his  manner  of  trading'had  been  long  carried  on  fuccefsfully,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  colonies  of  both  nations,  when  Spain  fublfituted  regiiler- 
Ihips  in  place  of  the  galleons.  That  arrangement  iuddenly  diminiihed  it.  By 
furnilliing  the  Spaniili  Icttlements  with  a  more  frequent  and  plentiful  fupply  of 
European  goods  from  the  mother- country,  and  thefe  at  a  more  mode  ne  rate 
than  formerly,  it  left  them  under  little  temptation  to  run  the  rifks  of  a  contra- 
band traffic,  and  tlieEnglifh  under  fliil  lefs  to  fupply  them,  as  their  hazards  Vv'cre 
greater.  The  Britiih  miniilry  faw  with  concern  the  lofs  of  ib  valuable  a 
branch  of  trade,  and  in  order  to  recover  it,  made  Jamaica  a  free  port  in  1766. 
Immediately  the  Spaniih  fhips  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  America,  to  ex- 
change their  gold  and  fiiver,  and  other  valuable  produdions,  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  England  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rePcridion  which  excludes  all  com- 
modities of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  Jamaica,  it  is  probable  that  the 
productions  of  Hifpaniola  might  alfo  have  found  their  way  into  its  harbours. 
I'crhaps  the  parliament  thought  this  advantage  might  have  been  overbalanced  by 
other  inconveniencics  attending  i'uch  a  licence.  But  however  that  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  Jamaica  has  been  benefited  by  t!ie  opening  of  its  ports,  even 
under  the  prcfent  reilridlions,  though  not  fo  iriuch  as  was  at  firft  cxpeded  ;  and 
that  its  merchants  Jiave  lately  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  widi  the  interior  parts  of 
Mexico,  by  means  of  the  Englifli  I'ettlcments  en  the  Mofquito  fliore,  at  Black 
River,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras*. 

'  i'or  an  account  of  tbeic  Iculcmcnts,  f.e  vol,  I.  book  II    chaf .  ii.  p.  jF  9,  393,  394. 

But 
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But  this  illicit,  and  precarious  commerce,  is  inconfiderable,  when  compared  ^^^;^^J- 
with  the  riches  that  Jamaica  derives  from  its  plantatiofts.  The  firfl:  culture  the 
Englifh  attended  to  was  that  of  cacao,  which  they  found  cftablifhed  by  the  Spa- 
niards. It  profpered  as  long  as  thofe  plantations  lafted,  which  had  been  raifed  by 
a  people  who  made  cacao  their  principal  food,  and  their  only  traffic.  The  new 
planters  perceived  that  they  began  to  decay,  and  attempted  to  renew  them  •, 
but  either  from  want  of  care  or  fl<ill,  they  did  not  fucceed.  The  Englifh,  as 
eafily  difcouraged  by  adverfe  circumllances,  as  adlive  when  fuccefs  accompanies 
their  endeavours,  gave  up  this  culture,  and  applied  themfelves  to  that  of  indigo  •, 
which  was  increafing  fall,  when  the  parliament  ruined  it  by  an  injudicious  and  op- 
preffive  duty.  The  miniftry  have  fince  endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  error,  by 
not  only  taking  off  the  duty,  but  encouraging  the  culture  of  indigo  by  a  bounty, 
of  about  fix-pence  on  everv  pound  weight  raifed  in  the  Britilli  fettlements.  But 
this  generoficy  fhewed  itielf  too  late,  in  regard  to  Jamaica,  and  has  hitherto 
only  been  productive  of  abufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  the  people  of 
that  ifland  procure  indigo  from  the  French  colony  in  Hifpaniola,  and  fend  it 
over  to  England  as  their  own  produce.  The  expence  incurred  to  government 
on  this  account,  cannot  however  be  confidered  as  wafte,  as  it  is  ultimately  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation  -,  and  as  there  is  great  plenty  of  uncultivated  lands  in  Jamaica, 
the  inhabitants  may  in  time  be  tempted  to  put  into  theirown  pockets  the  money 
iku  they  give  to  foreigners  for  a  commodity  which  they  might  raife  themfelves 
without  diminifliing  their  other  cultures. 

Before  the  culture  of  indigo  was  given  up  at  Jamaica,  that  of  cotton  was  in 
a  profperous  firate.     The  iflands  in  the  American  archipelago  produce  cotton 
flirubs  of  various  fizes,  which  thrive  without  any  culture,  efpecially  in  low  and 
marfhy  grounds.     Their  produce  is  of  a  pale  red;  fome  paler  than  others,  but 
fo  fhort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.     None  of  this  is  brought  to  Europe,  though  it 
might  be  ufefully  employed  in  the  manufafture  of  coarfe  hats.     The  cotton* 
fbrub  that  fupplies  our  manufaftures,  requires  a  dry  and  fandy  foil,  and  fucceeds 
beft  ih  grounds  that  have  been  frequently  tilled  ;  not  but  that  the  plant  ap- 
pears more  flourifhing  in  frefh  lands,  than  in  thofe  which  are  already  exhaufted, 
but  while  it  produces  more  wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit.     A  weftern  expofition  is 
fitteft  for  it.     The  culture  of  cotton  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues 
during  the  firft  fpring-rains,  commonly  in  May.     Holes  are  made  at  feven  or 
eight  fen  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown  in.     When  they  have 
fprung  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all  the  plants  in  each  hole  are  pulled  up, 
except  two  or  three  of  the  ftrongeft.     Thefe  are  cropt  twice  before  the  end  of 
AuguQ:.     This  precaution  is  the  more  neceflary  as  the  fhrub  bears  no  fruit  till 
after  the  feccnd  pruning;  and  if  it  were  fuffered  to  grow  higher  than  four  feet,  the 
produce  would  both  be  lefs  and  more  difficult  to  gather.     The  fame  method  is 
purfued  for  three  years ;  for  fo  long  the  fhrub  will  continue  to  yield,  if  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  renewed  oftener.     It  will  not  thrive,  if  great  care  is  not  taken  to 
pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow  about  it.     Frequent  rains  promote  its  growth,  but 
if  inceflant,   prove  hurtful ;  and  dry  weather  is  peculiarly  necefiary  at  the 
35-  -Y  feafon 
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BOOK  III.    feafon  of  gathering,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cotton  from  being  difcoloured  and 
fpotted. 

The  cotton  fhrub  bears  fruit  within  nine  or  ten  months  after  it  is  planted.  A 
flower  blows  at  the  extremity  of  its  branches ;  and  the  piftil  of  this  flower  changes 
into  a  pod  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeons  egg,  which  opens,  and  divides  itfelf  into  three 
parts,  when  the  cotton  is  ripe.  When  it  is  all  gathered,  the  feeds  mvift  be  feparated 
from  the  wool,  with  which  they  are  naturally  mixed.  This  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  cotton-mill  •,  v/hich  is  an  engine  compofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about 
eighteen  feet  long,  two  inches  in  circumference,  and  fluted  two  lines  deep. 
They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  fo  as  to  leave  no  more  diflance  between  them- 
than  is  necefl^ary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end  is  a  kind  of  little  mill- 
Hone  •,  which  being  put  in  motion  by.  the  foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  direc- 
tions.   Thus  they  feparate  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  feeds  contained  in  it. 

While  the  culture  of  cotton  declined  in  the  odier  Englifli  iflands,  it  continued 
to  flourifli  more  and  more  in  Jamaica  till  1766,  when  it  received  a  fevere 
check.  The  government  finding  that  the  cotton  of  its  own  colonies  was  not  fufli- 
cient  to  employ  the.  national  manufaftures,  then  took  off  the  duties  which  had 
formerly  been  impofed  upon  foreign  cottons.  The  granting  of  fuch  a  freedom  as 
mufl:  necefl'arily  increafe  the  importation,  and  reduce  the  price  of  an  unwrought 
commodity,  deferves  the  higheft  praife  :  a  provident  adminiltration,  how- 
ever, would  have  proceeded  farther  ;  it  would  have  granted  a  temporary 
bounty  upon  all  cottons  imported  from  the  Britifli  fettlements,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  planters  from  feeling  the  diminution  in  price,  which  mufl:  at  firfl  arife 
from  a  foreign  competition.  But  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  our  miniftry,  for 
fome  time  paft,  to  do  things  only  by  halves  -,  to  fee  but  one  fide  of  an  objeft  : 
hence  that  feries  of  blundering  meafures,  to  ufe  no  harflier  term,  and  inefficaci- 
ous  exertions  into  which  the  nation  has  been  led,  by  a  fet  of  men  whofe  hearts- 
perhaps  are  not  worfe  than  thofe  of  their  fellow- fubjedts,  but  whofe  ideas  are  too 
contraded  to  difcern  the  true  interells,  and  whofe  fpiiit  is  too  feeble  for  the  go- 
vernment of  a  great  and.  widely  extended  empire. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  their  cotton,  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  have  no 
occafion  to  be  afraid  of  competition  in  one  culture,  namely  that  of  ginger. 
This  plant,  which  never  grows  above  two  feet  high,  is  rather  bufliy.  Its  leaves 
cxa«5tly  refemble  ruflies,  only  they  are  fmaller.  It  is  propagated  by  one  of  its 
fhoots,  which  is  planted  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  fprings  up  in  a 
week's  time.  When  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  are  withered,  the  ginger  is  ripe. 
It  is  then  pulled  up,  and  expofcd  to  tiie  fun  or  wind  to  dry.  The  roots,  which 
are  the  only  ufeful  part,  are  flat,  broad,  of  difirrent  forms,  but  moftly  refem- 
bling  the  foot  of  a  goofe.  Their  fubftance  is  clofe,  heavy,  white,  firm,  and  of 
the  confidence  of  a  turnip.  The  culture  of  ginger  is  eafy,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
penfive.  A  fingle  man  may  undertake  it;,  and  the  root  has  this  double  advantage, 
that  it  will  keep  for  many  years  in  the  ground  without  rotting,  and  as  long  as  is 
neceflTary  after  it  is  gathered,  without  being  in  the  leaft  injured.  But  if  ginger  re- 
quires little  labour,  it  ablbrbs  a  vaft;  quantity  of  nutritive  juices  ;  inlbniuch,  that 

3  a  piece 
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a  piece  of  ground  which  has  produced  three  or  four  crops  of  ginger,  is  fo  much  CHAP.  Vli. 
exhaufted  thac  nothing  will  after  thrive  upon  it. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  vifited  the  Weft  India  idands,  the  natives  made  ule 
of  ginger  -,  but  their  confumption  of  that,  as  of  moft  other  articles,  was  fo  fmall 
in  proportion  to  their  territory,  that  nature  afforded  them  a  fufficient  quantity 
without  the  afliftance  of  cultivation.  The  colonifts,  notwithftanding  the  heat- 
of  the  climate,  grew  paffionately  fond  of  this  hot  fpice.  They  ate  it  in  the 
morning  to  quicken  their  appetite  :  they  ferved  it  up  at  table  preferved  in  fevera! 
different  ways  :  they  ufed  it  after  meals  to  facilitate^digeftion,  and  at  fea  as  an 
antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  This  fafhion  was  adopted  in  Europe :  ginger  was 
ufed  on  every  occafion  ;  and  it  was  commonly  mixed  with  pepper,  which  was 
then  very  dear.  But  this  eaftern  produftion  fell  gradually  to  a  more  moderate 
price,  and  ginger  went  out  of  repute.  l"he  culture  has  accordingly  been  dropped 
almoft  every  where  except  at  Jamaica,  and  the  price  has  fallen  as  low  as  ten 
fhillings  the  hundred  weight.  The  annual  export  of  this  article  is  computed  at 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight,  wliich  is  confumed  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Befides  ginger,  Jamaica furnifhes  another  fpice;  namely,  pimento.  There  are 
feveral  forts  of  pimento,  more  or  lefs  pungent.  The  tree  which  bears  that  fore 
called  Jamaica  Pepper,  commonly  grows  on  the  mountains,  and  rifes  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty  feet.  It  is  very  ftraighr,  moderately  thick,  and  covered 
with  a  greyifh,  fmooth,  and  Ihining  bark.  The  leaves  exaftly  refemble  thofe  of  ; 
the  laurel.  The  flowers  blow  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  are  fuc-- 
ceeded  by  berries  fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  juniper.  They  are  gathered 
green,  and  fpread  in  the  fun  to  dry  ;  after  which  they  turn  brown,  and  acquire 
that  fpicy  fmell,  which  has  obtained  to  pimento  the  name  of  All  Spice.  It  is 
very  uleful  to  ftrengthen  cold  ftomachs  that  are  fubjedl:  to  crudities. 

But  all  thefe  articles  are  inconfiderable  compared  with  that  of  fugar.  The  ■ 
art  of  cultivating  and  preparing  this  commodity  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  by- 
Thomas  Modiford,  an  opulent  planter  from  Barbadoes.  His  large  capital,  to- 
gether with  his  fkiU  and  adlivity,  enabled  him  to  clear  an  immenfe  trail:  of  land  ;  , 
and  his  confequtnce  both  as  a  man  and  a  cultivator,  railed  him  to  the  govern-- 
ment  of  the  ifland  in- 1663.  Neither  his  own  fuccefsful  example,  nor  his  folici- 
tations,  however,  were  able  to  prevail  upon  men  habituated  to  arms  and  idle- 
nefs  to  ai)ply  to  the  labours  of  agriculture.  But  fome  years  after,  when  the  co- 
lony of  Surinam  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  fifteen  hundred  unfortunate  men, 
dcftitute  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  who  tranfported  themfclves  to  Jamaica, 
proved  more  tradable.  NeceQity  infpired  them  with  induftry,  and  their  prof- 
perity  excited  emulation.  Thefe  beginnings  of  improvement  were  happily  fup- 
ported  by  the  large  fums  thac  v-^ere  daily  poured  into  the  ifland,  by  the  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs  of  the  Buccaneers.  Part  of  this  money  was  employed,  as  already 
obfcrved,  in  the  contraband  trade,  and  part  in  eredling  buildings,  purchafing 
flaves,  implements  of  hufbandry,  and  houfhold  goods  for  the  rifing  plantations. 
The  face  of  things  was  wholly  changed  j   and  Jamaica  foon  exported  vaft 
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BjOCK  hi.     quantities  of  fugar,  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  Englifli 
iilands. 

This  culture  has  continued  to  increafe,  even  when  that  of  coffee  was  joined  to 
it.  The  coffee-tree  had  enriched  the  Dutch  and  French  fettlements,  before  the 
Englifh  planters  thought  of  cultivating  it,  notwithftanding  the  vaftconfumption 
of  coffee,  both  in  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  It  was  firft  attempted 
with  fuccefs  in  Jamaica  ;  which,  with  the  ceded  iflands,  now  furniflies  as  much 
as  the  Britifh  dominions  can  confume.  Government  has  indirecblv  encouraged 
this  beneficial  culture,  by  augmenting  the  duty  upon  foreign  coffee.  The  an- 
nual amount  of  all  thefe  different  articles,  with  fome  others  of  lei's  importance,  h 
computed  at  thirteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  Jamaica  at  twenty  thoufand  whites,  five  thoufand  free  negroes  and 
nnilattoes,  and  an  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  flaves  *. 

This  produce  and  population,  though  very  confiderable,  is  by  no  means  what 
might  be  expeifted  from   an  idand  that  contains  four  millions  of  acres.     One 
fourth  of  that  fpace  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  traces  of  improvement.     All  the 
interior  part  of  the  country  is  an  uncultivated  wafte.     There  are  no  plantations 
except  on  the  coafts,  and  even  thefe  are  not  entirely  cleared.    Mod  of  the  plant- 
ers poffefs  immenfe  trsfls  of  land,  but  one  fifth  of  them  is  not  put  to  any  pro- 
per ufe.    It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  backwardnefs,  as  Jamaica  is  favoured 
with  the  fineft  roads  and  harbours,  and  every  thing  that  can  facilitate  exportation, 
vinlefs  we  afcribe  it  to  the  badncfs  of  the  foil.    But  that  is  allowed  to  be,  in  general, 
equal  to  any  in  the  Weft  Indies  -,  and  though  the  exceffive  and  conltant  coolnefs 
of  the  mountains  would  be  fo  injurious  to  all  tropical  produdtions,  that  it  would 
"be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  plantations  there,  the  intermediate  fpace  between  the 
"mountains  and  the  fea-coaft  is  interfperied  with  vallies,  hills,  and  plains,  where 
immenfe  quantities  of  cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  and  indigo  at  Icaft  might  be  raifed. 
"Sugar  is  cultivated  all  around  the  ifland,  but  more  efpecially  on  the  fouthern 
coaft,   which   the  Spaniards  inhabited,    and  where  the    Englifh    have    multi- 
plied more  than  in  any  other  part.    The  chief  caufe  of  that  preference  was  a  fafe 
and  commodious  bay  or  harbour,  which  can  contain  a  thoufand  of  the  largeft 
fliips.    This  ineftimable  advantage  to  a  trading  people  laid  the  foundation  of  Port 
Royal  ;  which  though  it  ftands  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  affords  none  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  not  even  frefli  water,  became  a  famous  city  in  lefs  than 
thirty  years.     It  contained  two  thoufand  houfes  very  handfomely  built,  and  a 
porportional  number  of  inhabitants.    This  profperity  was  produced  by  a  conftant 
and  quick  circulation  of  trade  -,  Port  Royal  being  the  c.'iief  mart  for  the  commo- 
dities of  the  ifland,  for  the  booty  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  the  fountain  of  the  con- 
traband traffic  carried  on  with  the  Spanifh  fettlements.     In  a  word,  few  cities  in 
the  world  ever  united  in  the  fame  compafs  an  equal  fhare  of  opulence,  bufinefs, 

'•  Writers  diiFer  widely  in  regard  to  the  qoaniity  of  fujar  annually  exported  fcm  Jsnaica  ; 
but  itcmnot  be  iefs  than  eighty  thoufand  hogOieads,  The  run),  which  is  ihe  bsjl  in  the  Weft 
indies,  is  computed  at  twency  thoufaLd  puoiheons. 

and 
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and  pleafure  •,  and  none  perhaps,  fuch  an  aftive  fcene  of  inuuftry  with  fuch  an  CHAP.  VII. 
entire  corruption  of  manners.  •—"■.'    *-* 

Port  Royal  continued  to  increafe  in  wealth  and  wickednefs,  till  the  .,th  of 
June  1692,  when  an  earthquake,  which  fliook  the  whole  ifland  to  its  fbundaci- 
ons,  overwhelmed  this  city  with  the  ocean,  and  buried  nine  tenths  of  it  eight  fa- 
thoms under  water.  The  fl<y,  which  was  clear  and  ferene,  in  a  moment  became 
dark,  threatening,  and  red  ;  a  rumbling  noife  was  heard  underground,  fpread- 
ing  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains ;  the  folid  rocks  were  fplit ;  hills  widely  fe- 
parated  came  cloie  together;  infeflious  lakes  appeared  on  the  fpots  where  the 
land  had  been  fwallowtd  up ;  whole  plantations  v/cre  rem.oved  feveral  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  formerly  fcood  -,  enormous  chalms  were  opened  in  the  earth, 
whence  iflued  peftilential  fleams  •,  the  fhips  were  fhattered  to  pieces,  or  thrown 
afliore  over  the  tops  of  the  building;,  and  the  fea  was  covered  with  trees, 
which  the  earth  had  thrown  up,  or  the  winds  torn  away  *.  Scarce  a  houfc  in  tl-je 
ifland  remained  undrmaged,  and  thirteen  thoufand  lives  are  faid  to  have  been 
loft,  befides  three  thoufand  by  a  contagious  diftemper  that  broke  out  foon  after. 

But  though  Port  Royal  perifhed  in  this  general  wreck  of  nature,  whic-l.J  is  thought 
to  have  left  an  ill  difpofuion  in  the  climate  of  Jamaica,  the  fituation  was  too  ad-  , 

vantageous  to  be  abandoned.  The  people  had  fcarce  recovered  from  their  con- 
fternation,  when  they  began  to  rebuild  tlie  city  ;  but  it  was  defcroyed  by  fire, 
about  ten  years  after.  Notwithftanding  this  fccond  diiafler,  the  town  was  again 
rebuilt,  and  again  deftroyed  in  1722,  by  one  of  the  molt  terrible  hurricanes 
that  ever  vifited  the  earth.  Thefe  repeated  calamities,  which  feemed  to  mark  out 
.Port  Royal  as  a  devoted  Ipot,  induced  the  afiembly  to  pafs  an  afl  for  removing 
the  cufiom-houfe  and  public  offices  toKingfton,  a  place  advantageoufly  fituated 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Port  Royal  is,  hov/ever,  flill  a  confiderable 
town  ;  is  the  ftation  of  the  Britifh  fl"et  in  thofe  latitudes,  and  defended  by  one  of 
the  bctt  forts  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This  fort,  which  is  built  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  neck  of  land  that  narrows  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  called  Fort  Charles, 
and  mounts  upwards  of  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

Kingfton,  which  is  plentifully  furnifhed  with  frefh  water,  and  all  manner  of 
natural  accommodations,  is  now  become  a  flourifliing  city,  and  the  centre  of  all 
the  trade  of  the  ifland.  It  contains  about  fixteen  hundred  houfes,  and  near 
twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  including  mailers  and  flaves.  The  houfes  are  well 
built,  and  the  ftreets  of  a  convenient  widenefs.  regularly  drawn,  and  cutting 
each  other  at  equal  diflances  and  right  angles.  Kingfton,  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  projperity,  has  never  become  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  That  title 
is  ftiil  due  to  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanifh  Town,  which  ftands  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cobre,  a  confiderable  though  not  navigable  flream.  It  is  the 
refidence  of  the  governor,  and  the  place  where  the  general  afTembly  and  courts 
of  juftice  are  held.  Though  a  town  of  lefs  trade,  and  inferior  in  fize  to  Kingfton, 
it  is  more  gay  ;  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  perfons  of  fortune,  and  by  the  princi- 

•  Philofophkal  Tranfaflions,  vol.  11. 
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BOOK  III.    pal  officers  of  the  crov;n.     A  greater  number  of  elegant  carriages  are  there  feen 

^"^    "^    ^     than  in  many  European  cities,  and  the  aficmblics  are  more  frequent  and  fplendid. 

While  admiral  Knovvles  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  an  attempt  was  miule  to 

remove  the  feat  of  government  from  Spanifli  Tov;n   to  Kingfton,  for  the  con- 

veniency  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  colony.     But  perfonal  hatred  againft  the 

projtdlor  of  this  innovation  -,  the  harlTinefs  of  the  meafures  he  employed  to  carry  i: 

into  execution  •,  the  habitual  attachment  v^hich  moft  people  are  apt  to  acquire  for 

places  as  well  as  things  ;  and  the  numberlefs  private  interefts  which  muft  necef- 

farily  be  affected  by  luch  an  alteration,  all  confpired  to  fuggeft  Infurmountable 

objedions  to  a  plan,  which,   though  liable  to  fome  inconveniencies,  muft  have 

been  attended  with  many  folid  advantages.    Tiie  promoters  of  the  new  fyftem,  on 

their  fide,  fupported  it  with  a  contemptuous  haughtinefs  ;   and  the  animofities 

between  the  two  parties  were  r-eady  to  divide  with  domeftic  diffentions  a  colonv, 

A.  D.  1759.     which  was  then  furrounded  by  foreign  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  falHng  a  facrifice 

to  cruel  and  inteftine  foes.     This  matter  will  require  fome  illuftration. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Jamaica  to  theEnglifh,  they 
left  in  the  ifland  a  number  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who,  fore  from  the  yoke 
of  fiavery,  embraced  the  laudable  refolution  of  retiring  into  the  mountains,  and 
there  to  maintain  that  liberty  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  expulfion  of  their 
tyrants.  Having  accordingly  entered  into  fome  agreements  neceflary  topreferve 
their  union,  they  planted  maize  and  cacao  in  the  moft  inacceffible  places  of  their 
retreat.  But  the  impoffibjlity  of  fubfifting  till  harvefl:,  obliged  them  to  come^ 
down  into  the  plain,  and  pillage  for  a  fubfiftence.  The  Englifh  bore  this  plun- 
der the  more  impatiently  as  they  had  nothing  yet  to  fpare  :  they  declared  war 
againft  the  negroes  ;  man)  of  whom  were  mafiacred,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
furvivors  fubmitted.  Only  fifty  or  fixty  fled  back  to  the  rocks  and  mountains, 
there  to  live  or  die  in  freedom. 

Policy,  which  is  never  influenced  by  compafllon,  and  which  while  it  guards  the 
liberties  of  one  people,  feeks  the  flavery  of  another,  thought  it  neceflary  to  re- 
duce or  exterminate  this  handful  of  fugitives  -,  but  their  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  ifland,  with  all  its  defiles,  woods,  ancffaitneflrs,  rendered  that 
deftruftive  fcheme  imprafticable.  It  was  therefore  dropt,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  molify  the  temper  of  the  independent  negroes.  Their  hatred  of 
their  exterminators  continued  ;  and  every  flave  rendered  defpcrate  by  the  hard- 
fliips  of  his  condition,  or  the  dread  of  punifliment  for  offences  committed,  was 
ioon  taught  to  feck  an  afylum  in  the  mountains,  where  he  was  fure  of  finding  com- 
panions ready  to  protedt  him  from  the  rod  of  his  maftcr  and  the  oppreflicns  of  fer- 
vitude.  The  number  of  fugitives  daily  increafed,  in  fpite  of  every  attempt  to  hunt 
them  down,  till  the2  9thof  June  i690,when  they  thought  themfelves  fl:rong  enough 
to  aft  offenfively.  They  accordingly  fell  upon  the  Englifli  plantations  in  feparate 
bands,  and  committed  horrid  ravages.  In  vain  was  the  greater  number  of  them 
cut  ofi',  and  the  reft  driven  back  to  their  rocks  and  caves;  in  vain  were  forts 
trtdted  and  garrifoned  at  proper  diftances,  in  order  to  reftrain  their  incurfions-, 

they 
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they  ventured,  notwichftanding  all  thefc-  precautions,  and  their  repeated  lolTes,  to   CHAP.  VII. 
renew  their  ravages  from  time  to  time. 

I'hole  ravages,  which  were  fometimes  carried  as  far  as  Spanifli  TOwn,  continued 
till  the  year  1735,  when  a  new  refokition  was  taken  to  exterminate  the  perpetra- 
tors of  them.     For  this  purpofe,  all  the  colonifts  formed  themlelvcs  into  regulur 
bodies  of  troops,  and  marched  againft  the  rebels  by  different  roads.     One  party, 
commanded  by  captain  Stoddart,  undertook  to  reduce  the  town  of  Nawny,  which 
the, negroes  had  built  and  fortified  in  the  Blue  Mountains ;  and  by  the  help  of  ar- 
tillery, a  fortification  ereded  without  regularity,  and  defended  by  no  great  guns, 
though  ftrong  by  nature,  was  foon  ricRroyed,  and  the  rebels  were  either  diflodged 
or  mafiacred.     But  the  fuccefs  of  the  other  enterprifes  did  not  correfpond  with 
this  :  the  vidory  was  often  doubtful,  and  the  lofs  of  men  great.     More  elated 
with  one  advantage,  than  difcouraged  by  ten  defeats,  the  negroes  were  proud  to 
contend,  on  a  footing,  v.'ith  men  under  whofe  lafh  they  had  trembled,  without  dar- 
ing to  repine.     If  they  were  woriled,  they  had  ftill  lome  confolation  :   they  had 
alierted  their  natural  rights ;  difplayed  the  independency  of  their  fpirit,  and  at  leall 
mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  their  tyrannical  maflers.    They  ruflied  againft  the 
iword  of  the  white  man,  that  they  might  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breaft ;  and  when 
at  length  overpowered  by  num.bers,  or  by  the  fuperior  dexterity  of  their  aflailants,  . 
they  took  refuge  in  the  moft  remote  and   inaccefTible  parts  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  ditpofed  themfelves  in  fmal!  bands,  and  whence  the  tnglifii  found 
it  impofTible  to  didodge  them. 

Wretched  as  the  lives  of  thefe  men  now  were,  they  perfevered  in  maintaining 
their  independency,  and  frequently  from  their  fallnefles  fpread  defolation  over  the 
iicighbouring  country.  Their  barbarity,  increafed  by  the  animofity  arifing  from 
lioilile  oppofition,  and  the  neceffities  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  anta- 
gonilts,  was  now  alike  dead  to  the  feelings  of  fympathy  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
lupplication  ;  fo  that  the  pooreft  colonifts  would  not  accept  of  the  poficffion  which 
the  government  offered  them  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  hven 
fettlements  at  a  greater  diftance  were  deferted,  and  fome  of  the  fineft  lands  in  the 
ifland  were  left  in  the  rude  uncultivated  ftate  of  nature.  No  body  would  under- 
take to  clear  plantations,  at  a  time  when  every  thicket  was  confidered  as  an  am- 
bufcade,  and  beheld  as  an  objcd  of  terror  ;  as  a  den  for  cruel  and  vindiclive  foes, 
ready  to  drink  their  blood. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony,  when  Edward  Trelawney  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica.  That  prudent  and  humane  magiftrate  was  fenfible,  that  a 
{et  of  men  who  for  near  a  century  back,  had  lived  chiefly  upon  wild  fruits,  and 
who  naked,  and  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weatlier,  had  never  ceall-d 
lighting  againft  an  affailant  ftrohger  and  more  fkilful  than  themfelves,  could  nor 
cafily  be  reduced  by  force  ;  that  fuch  an  attempt  was  befides  impolitic,  at  a  time 
when  the  mother-country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Spain,  whofe  fhips  conti- 
nually hovered  round  the  ifland,  and  would  not  fail  to  fupply  the  rebels  with  arms 
and  provifions.  He  therefore  had  recourfe  to  pacific  overtures.  He  offered 
them  not  only  lands  to  cultivate,  v/hichfhould  be  their  own  property,  but  liberty 

and  . 
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B  OOK  HI.  and  independency.  It  wss  alfo  ftipulated,  that  they  fhould  enjoy  thofe  privileges 
under  their  own  chiefs,  who  ncverthei's  ihould  be  lubjcift;  to  the  controul  of  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  and  to  the  infpcdion  of  certain  white  men  appointed  to  re- 
lide  among  them. 

I'hefe  conditions,  fo  much  more  honourable  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been 
granted  to  negroes,  were  readily  accepted;  and  the  treaty  concluded  in  1739,  give 
equal  fatisfaction  to  bQch  panics.  This  treaty  feemcd  to  promife  lafting  tranquil- 
lity, as  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  made  to  depend  upon  their  good  behaviour  ; 
but  it  muft  always  be  dangerous  to  have  an  exclufive  body  of  free  people  in  any 
colony,  where  their  countrymen,  in  a  ftate  of  fcrvicude,  compofe  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  free  negroes  multiplied  fall  by  propagation  ; 
and  though  they  were  guilty  of  no  remarkable  aft  of  violence  for  twenty  years, 
they  never  paid  due  attention  to  that  article  in  the  treaty,  which  obliged  them,  in 
future,  to  reftore  the  fugitive  negroes.  By  thefe  different  means  they  became 
num.erous  and  ftrong  ;  and  while  the  flames  of  war  raged  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  they  had  formed  afcheme,  in  concert  with  the  working  blacks,  to  mur- 
der all  the  white  men  in  Jamaica,  and  feize  upon  tlse  government  of  the  ifland. 

This  confpiracy,  which  was  to  have  been  put  in  execution  in  J  76c,  was  de- 
feated by  the  impatience  of  thofe  concerned  in  it.  Some  of  theneproes  wiio  la- 
boured under  the  prefllire  of  flavery,  tramported  into  frenzy  by  the  profpecl  of 
liberty,  ftabbed  their  mailers,  and  let  fire  to  their  houfes,  before  the  appointed 
time.  By  that  precipitancy  their  concert  was  broken  ;  they  werJ  unable  to  refill 
the  forces  fent  againft  them  5  their  leaders  were  flain,  and  the  whole  body  was 
diiptrled.  In  this  fervicc,  that  part  of  the  free  negroes  included  in  the  treaty  of 
independency,  was  particularly  adtive.  Afraid  ot  lofing  their  privileges,  they 
hunted  their  countrymen,  like  wild  beafts,  and  fold  their  blood,  at  a  price  fixed 
by  government,  upon  tlic  head  of  every  inlurgent  llain  by  the  hand  of  a  negro. 

The  ccnfpiracy,  however,  broke  out  with  more  alarming  violence,  a  few 
months  after  it  was  thought  to  be  finally  extinguilhed.  The  number  of  rebels 
had  been  graduliv  increaled  by  defcrters  from  the  feveral  plantations-,  and  they 
proceeded  as  foimcrly  to  murder  all  the  white  men  they  could  nialler.  The  re- 
gular troops  and  the  militia  agaia  fiev^  to  arms,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  large 
body  of  failors,  marched  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitive  negroes.  They  came  up 
with  them  ;  defeated  them  in  feveral  rencounters  ;  and  either  killed  or  took 
prifoners  the  greater  part  of  them.  All  the  prifoners  were  doomed  to  pcrifli  by 
the  moft  excruciating  deaths.  One  feems  peculiar  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is 
fifjgular  for  its  inhumanity.  Thofe  who  were  luppofed  to  be  the  chief  promoters 
of  tiie  confpiracy,  were  tied  alive  to  gibbets,  and  there  left  to  expire  flowly,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fcorching  fun  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Not  trufting,  hov.cver,  to  the  example  of  thefe  awful  punifhments,  certain  re- 
gulations, di(Stated  by  the  fame  barbarous  Ipirir,  were  contrived  to  prevent  fu- 
ture infurredions.  Thefe  ordain,  that  if  any  negro  be  found  out  of  his  mafter's 
plantation  without  a  while  condudlor,  or  a  ticket  of  leave,  he  fliall  be  feverely 
punilhed  ;  that  every  negro  playing  at  any  kind  of  game  Ihall  be  publicly 
I  whipped  i 
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whipped  ;  that  every  proprietor  of  negroes,  who  fhall  fufFer  any  of  them  to  beat  a  CHAP  -Vii. 
drum  or  blow  a  horn,  or  make  any  extraordinary  noife  in  his  plantation,  (hall  pay  a 
confiderable  fine.  It  v/as  kirth^rr  ordained,  Tliat  every  free  negro  or  mulatto 
fnoiild,  on  pain  of  being  impnfoncd,  wear  upon  his  right  fhoulder  a  blue  crofs, 
as  a  badge ;  and  that  every  mulatto,  Indian,  or  negro,  Idling  any  thing  but  frefli 
fifli  or  milk,  fhnll  be  publicly  v^hipped. 

It  is  impoffible  to  read  thefe   regulations  without  viewing  the  difcovery  of 
of  America  on  the  dark  fide.     To  fubjeft  that  New  World  to  the  dominion  of 
Europe,  it  was  found   neceflary  to  (laughter  its  inhabitants  •,  to  replace  them 
negroes  muft  be  purchafed,  as  they  only  are  able  to  endure  the  climate,  and  the 
labours  requifite  to  make  America  a  valuable  acquifuion  ;  and  to  remove  thefe 
Africans  from  their  native  country,  and  tranfport  them  into  another,  where  they 
are  defined  to  cultivate  the  earth  without  having  any  incereft:  in  its  produce,  they 
muft  be  fcized  by  force,  and  condemned  to  llaver^.     In  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
volt of  the  negroes,  the   natural  confequence  of  feventy  and   fervitude,   tholi 
men,  whom  we  have  made,  defperate  by  hard  ufage,  muft  be  retrained  by  atro- 
cious  laws.     But  the  dominion  of  tyranny  is  ever  infccure,  and  cruelty  has  a 
period  in  lis  own  deftruclive  nature.    In  a  iViOment  it  may  ceafe.     The  rancour 
of  the  negroes  againll  their  opprefibrs,  in  ali  the  American  iQands,  is  exce(uve. 
They  want  only  arms  to  render  themtelves  independent :  thde'may  be  furniihcd 
them  by  a  foreign  power,  in  order  to  accompiilh  the  ddtrudionof  their  maittrs. 
How   Icvere,  in  that  event,  will  be  the  vengeance  !   Such  vengeance,  however, 
is  the  natural  conlequence  of  trefpalFing  on  the  liberty,  and  (porting  with  the 
feelings  of  man      The  chains  of  flavery  can  only  be  cue  by  the  fword.      Injuflice 
calls  tor  retribution,  crimes  beget  crimes,  and  blood  is  produftive  of  blood. 

Jamaica  is  peculiarly  expofed  to  this  danger  trom  the  fugitive  negroes  who  (till 
inhabit  its  woods  and  mountains.    It  therefore  behoves  government  to  fecure,  by  a 
propt  r  military  lorce,  an  ifland  of  fo  much  importance  to  England.  One  regiment, 
its  common  compliment,  is  not  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  except  in  times  of 
profound  peace.     Nature  has  happily  placed  Jamaica  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  and  made  it  a  kind  of  key  to  that  rich  country.     All  fhips 
going  from  Carthagena  to  the  Havana  are  obliged  to  pals  by  its  coafts.     It  is 
more  within  reach  of  the  feveral  trading  ports  on  the  continent  than  any  other 
idand,  and  the  many  excellent  roads  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  ("acilitate  na- 
vigation on  all  fides.     Thefe  advantages  are  however  balanced  by  fome  inconvc- 
niencies.     It  is  eafy  at  get  to  Jamaica  by  the  trade  winds,  taking  the  way  of  the 
little  Antilles,  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  fail  out  of  it,  whether  the  channel  of  Ba^ 
hama  or  the  Windward  PalTage  be  chofen  as  the  courfe.    The  fii-ft  gives  the  navi. 
gator  full  advantage  of  the  wind  tor  two  hundred  leagues  •,  but  as  ibon  as  Cape 
Antonio,  the  extreme  point  of  Cuba  towards  the  north  is  doubled,  he  meets 
with  the  fame  wind  againll  him,  which  before  was  favourable,  and  runs  befidcs 
the  ri(k  of  being  taken  by  the  Guarda  Coftas  of  the  Havana.    This  danger  is 
fucceeued  by  another-,  the  winds  and  flioals  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  towards 
which  the  winds  and  currents  drive  with  great' violence.     The  other  courfe  is  at- 
or  .  A  a  tended. 
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tended  with  no  lefs  diflkulty  and  hazard.  It  terminates  at  Crooked  Ifland,  about 
eighty  leagues  iVom  Jamaica,  where  fhips  get  into  the  open  iea -,  but  before  they 
can  reach  th;.t  place,  they  muft  flrive  againllthc  eallerly  wind  through  the  whole 
paflage,  coaft  along  dole  under  Hifpanioia,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  flats ot' 
Cuba,  and  then  pals  the  llraits  between  thole  two  iOands,  where  it  is  very  ditti- 
culc,  in  time  of  war,  to  avoid  being  intercepted  by  th'.ir  privateers  and  other 
armed  vcfllls. 

Navigators  coming  from  the  Bahamas  are  expofed  to  none  of  thofe  dangers  or 
obftru(fuons.  Thcfc  iflands,  the  firft  v.-hich  Columbus  difcovered  in  the  New 
World,  have  bten  more  ncgledled  than  they  delerve.  They  confill  of  a  range 
of  feveral  hundreds,  mcfl;  of  which  are  no  more  than  rocks  juil:  above  the  water  -, 
l>ut  others  are  ot  confidcrable  extent,  and  naturally  abound  with  all  the  tropical 
fruits.  Among  thefe  is  Guanahani,  where  the  dilcoveries  of  Columbus  began. 
As  they  produced  no  gold,  the  Spaniards  made  no  Icttlemcnt  en  them  :  but 
they  carried  off  the  hofpitable  and  good  naturcd  inhabitants  for  the  purpol'es  of 
their  avarice-,  and  thole  unhappy  men  all  perifhed  in  the  mines  of  Hilpaniola, 
or  in  diving  for  pearls  on  the  coafts  of  Margaretta  and  Cubagua.  Not  one  of 
them  had  a  finglc  inhabitant  in  1672,  when  the  Englilli  landed  a  few  men  on  the 
illand  called  Providence  ;  and  thofe  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards  leven  or 
eight  years  after.  This  difafter,  however,  did  not  deter  other  Englifhmen 
from  fettling  there  in  1690;  but  no  fooner  had  they  eftabliflied  a  little  colony, 
and  built  about  two  hundred  houfes,  than  the  French  and  Spaniards  jointly  at- 
tacked them,  deftroyed  their  plantations,  and  carried  off  their  negroes  in  1 703. 

Difcouraged  by  the  total  lofs  of  their  lubl^ance,  the  colonifts  removed  to  other 
places  to  feek  employment,  and  were  fucceeded  by  pirates  of  their  own  nation ; 
who,  after  exercifing  their  violences  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in  the  remoteft  leas 
of  Afia,  but  chiefly  in  the  latitudes  of  North  America,  found  a  l.ife  and  commo- 
dious retreat  in  Providence.  There  they  fixed  their  habitation  for  feveral  years, 
infulting  even  the  Britifh  flag  with  impunity,  till  George  I.  roufed  by  the 
clamours  of  his  people  and  the  wifhes  of  his  parliament,  fitted  out,  in  1719,  a 
force  fufficient  to  fubdue  them.  The  greater  part  accepted  the  proterred  am- 
nefty,  and  increafed  the  colony  which  Woods  Rogers  brought  with  him  from 
England.  That  colony  may  now  confift  of  about  three  thoufand  perfons,  one 
half  of  whom  are  fettled  at  Providence,  and  the  other  chiefly  at  Elcuthera,  the 
largeft  and  moft  fertile  of  this  range  of  iflands,  equally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lucayos  or  Bahamas.  Accuftomed  to  live  upon  plunder,  the  inhabitants 
ftill  retain  too  much  of  their  former  habits  of  life,  or  the  difpofitions  of  their 
anctffors.  In  time  of  war,  their  favourite  employment  is  privateering,  and  in 
peace  that  of  learching  for  wrecks,  which  it  is  affirmed  they  have  the  means  of 
procuring.  Hence  the  languid  ftate  of  their  agriculture  •,  though  the  variety  of 
their  foil  is  a  conftant  incentive  to  their  induftry,  their  avarice,  and  even  their  am- 
bition It  is  not  indeed  remarkably  fertile,  but  there  are  particular  fpots  fuffi- 
ciently  rich  to  infure  the  profperity  of  a  very  confiderable  population. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  idands,  which  have  hitherto  been  of  little  benefit  to  Great  Britain,  may  CHAP.  VII 
at  leafl:  prove  ferviceable  by  their  fitiiation,  if  not  by  their  produSions.  They 
form  a  chain,  which  extends  from  the  Gulph  of  Florida  to  the  Windward  Pafiaoe. 
There  ibine  other  iflands,  called  Caicos  and  Tutk's  iflands,  lately  difpiited  by 
■the  French,  begin,  and  continue  the  chain  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  northern 
coaft  of  Hifpaniola.  Between  thefe  iflands,  there  are  five  pafTages  for  the  largeft 
fhips.  The  moft  confiderableof  Turk's  iflands,  and  the  great  Caicos,  have  lately 
been  fortified  by  theBritifli  government;  and  as  they  afford  a  good  anchorage, 
and  a  fafe  retreat  for  privateers,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  command  the  narrow- 
channel  which  divides  them  from  Hilpaniola,  the  lliips  coming  from  that  rich 
ifland  muft  generally  fall  into  our  hands. 

The  Bermudas  or  Summer  Iflands,  once  fo  celebrated,  do  not  promife  equal 
advantages.  This  cluflcr  of  iflands,  diflant  about  three  hundred  leagues  from 
the  Antilles  *,  was  difcovered  in  1 527,  by  John  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard,  who  gave 
them  his  name,  but  did  not  attempt  any  fcttlemcnt.  They  appear  afterwards  to 
have  been  vifited  by  his  countrymen,  though  never  regularly  inhabited  by  any 
human  being,  before  1612,  when  fixty  Engliihmen  there  fixed  their  abode.  The 
population  increafed  rapidly  ;  becaufe  both  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  efpecially  the  latter,  was  greatly  exaggerated.  People  refort^ 
thither  from  the  Antilles  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  and  from  the  northern 
colonies  to  enjoy  their  fortune  in  tranquillity,  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  beneath 
a  fcrene  fky.  Many  royalifts,  during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  retired  to  the 
Bermudas,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  death  of  their  opprefibr.  Wall;;r,  among 
the  reft,  crofled  the  ocean,  and  celebrated  thefe  happy  iflands,  where  he  refided 
fome  years,  in  an  elegant  but  unequal  poem.  He  imparted  his  enthufiafm  to  the 
ladies ;  among  whom  Bermuda  hats,  made  of  palm-leaves,  were  long  the  fafhion, 
and  came  to  be  confidered  an  efTential  part  of  drefs. 

The  charm,  however,  was  at  length  broke,  and  the  Bermudas  funk  into  that 
infignificance  which  muft  be  the  lot  of  every  colony  that  is  deftitute  of  produc- 
tions for  expoi'tation.  Thefe  iflands  are  very  numerous,  though  their  whole  com- 
pa's  is  not  above  fixeen  leagues.  Their  foil  is  very  indifferent,  and  there  is  not 
a  lingle  fpring  to  refrefli  it.  The  inhabitants  are  therefore  obliged  to  procure  all 
their  water  from  wells  dug  in  the  earth,  and  that  is  generally  brackifh,  or  from 
refervoirs  for  the  prefervation  of  what  the  clouds  diftil.  Maize,  vegetables,  and 
excellent  fruits,  afford  however  plenty  of  wholefome  food  for  about  five  thoufand 
white  inhabitants  ;  but  they  poflefs  few  articles  of  commerce,  and  have  no  out- 
ward connexions,  except  by  fome  fhips  paffing  from  North  America  to  the  An- 
tilles, which  flop  fometimes  at  thefe  peaceful  fpots  to  take  in  refrefliments. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  by  new  branches  of  induftry 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bermudas.  It  has  been  willed 
that  they  would  try  to  cultivate  filk,  then  cochineal,  and  laftly,  that  they 
would  plant  vineyards ;  but  thefe  projeds  have  been  merely  propoled  :    no 

•  The  Bermudas  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  American  archipelago  ;  but  as  they  are  too 
inconfiderable  to  claim  a  particular  divifion,  they  are  here  brought  under  review, 

4  afllftance 
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r.ffiflance  has  been  given  by  government  to  enable  them  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  They  themfelves,  confulting  their  own  neceffities,  have  confined 
their  ingenuity  to  humbler  objects :  they  have  began  with  Tuccefs  the  weaving 
of  lailcloth  -,  a  manufafture  well  adapted  to  plain  and  moderate  men,  and  which 
grows  every  day  more  flourifhing.  It  is  alfo  intimately  conneftcd  with  a  former 
branLh  of  their  indullry.  For  upwards  of  a  century  pafi:,  fmall  lliips  have  been 
buik  at  the  Bermudas  that  are  unequalled  in  fwiftnefs  and  durability.  They  are 
ronltrufted  of  cedar  of  their  own  growdi.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate 
them  £t  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama  illands,  but  without  fuccefs.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  trade  between  North  America  and  the  Vv'eft  Indies,  and  general- 
ly navigated  by  Bermudians,  vvho  are  excellent  fcamen. 

The  principal  inliabitants  of  tliofe  iflands  have  lately  formed  a  fociet)',  the 
]?.\vs  of  which  do  honour  to  humanity.  They  have  obliged  themfelves  to  form 
a  library  of  all  books  of  husbandry,  in  Avhatcver  language  they  are  viritten  ;  to 
procure  all  fober  perlons  of  both  fexes,  an  employment  fuitable  to  their  inclina- 
tion ;  to  beftow  a  reward  upon  every  man  who  fliall  introduce  into  the  colony 
any  new  art,  or  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  already  known/,  to 
give  a  penfion  to  every  journeyman  mechanic,  who  after  having  affiduoufly  con- 
tinued hts  labour  for  lorty  years,  fhall  not  have  been  nble  to  lay  by  a  ftock  fufli- 
cient  to  enable  him  to  pafs  his  latter  days  in  tranquillity  ;  and  laflly,  to  indtmniry 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Bermudas,  who  fhall  have  been  opprefled  either  by  the 
minider  or  the  magiftrate. — Who  can  help  here  putting  up  a  wifli,  that  thefe  ad- 
vantages may  ever  be  prefeTved  to  this  induilrious  colony  j  that,  happy  in  their 
labour  and  in  their  poverty,  they  may  continue  to  enjoy  in  a  ftare  of  innoccnvC 
the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  ferene  fky,  uninfected  by  the  poifon  of  luxury  ;  that, 
ftrangers  themfelves  to  ambition  and  envy,  the  rage  of  war  may  be  filtr.ccd 
upon  their  coafts,  as  the  florins  of  the  ocean  that  furrounds  them  are  broken 
awatnil  their  rocks. 

Such  were  theEngliHi  fettlements  in  the  "Wefl  Indies  before  the  commencciTjcnt 
of  the  late  war,  the  fuccefles  ot  which  confirmed  to  Britain  Great  the  pofieffion  of 
feveral  valuable  iflands,  that  now  ferve  to  extend  her  empire  and  increafe  her 
commerce.  At  the  head  of  tiiefe  ftands  Tobago,  which  is  about  thirty  leagues  in 
circumference.  It  is  not  like  mod  of  the  other  Caribbees,  full  of  barren 
rocks  or  unwholefome  nioraflcs.  Plains  of  confiderable  extent  are  here  crowned 
with  gently  rifing  hills,  whofe  declivities  are  every  where  fit  for  cultivation. 
From  thefe  hills  flow  innumerable  ftreams,  many  of  which  feem  intended  by  na- 
ture to  turn  the  fugar-mills.  The  foil,  fometimes  fandy,  is  conflantly  black  and 
deep.  Along  the  north  and  weft  fides  of  the  ifland,  which  is  not  expofed  to 
thole  dreadful  hurricanes  {o  common  in  the  illands  more  remote  from  the  conti- 
nent, are  many  fate  and  commodious  harbours. 

Tobago  was  formerly  exceedingly  populous,  if  we  may  credit  tradition.  Its  in- 
habitants long  withrtood  the  fierce  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  favages  from  the 
continent ;  but  at  length  wearied  out  with  thefe  inceffant  hoftilities,  they  dilperied 
themfelves  in  the  adjacent  iflands.     Their  place  was  fupplied  by  two  hundred 

natives 
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natives  of  Flufilngen,  who  landed  at  Tobago,  already  claimed  by  England*,  in  CHAP.  Vlf. 

1652,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Dutch  colony.     The  neighbouring 

Indians,  encouraged  and   afililed   by  the  Spaniards  of  Trinidad,  confpired  and 

effeded  the  ruin  of  a  fcttkinent  which  gave   umbrage  to  botli.     All  who  at- 

rempted  to  refift  their  fury,  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  and  thofe  who  efcaped 

foon  deferted  the  idand.     The  Dutch  were  fucceeded  by  the  Courlandcrs,  under 

rtie  proteflion  of  Lngland  ;  and  thel'e  were  dirpoflefled  in  16; 8,  by  the   I'ubjccts 

of  the  republic.     But  the  Dutch  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  violence  ; 

they  were  expelled  by  the  hnglifh  in  i666,  again  put  in  poiTeffion  of  the  ifland  by 

the  French,  and  violently  driven  out  by  the  fame  power  in  1677. 

From  that  sera  Tobago,  left  defolate  by  the  vain  glorious  Lewis  XIV.  was 
regarded  as  a  neutral  ifland  till  176^,  when  it  was  ceded  in  full  right  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  ninth  article  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  fettlement  formed  in 
confequence  of  this  treaty  has  made  rapid  progrefs,  and  promifes  to  be  one  of 
our  mofl:  valuable  colonies.  It  already  confifts  of  near  three  hundred  plantati- 
ons, and  exports  annually  about  five  thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar,  bcfides  other 
valuable  productions.  The  culture  of  fugar  alone,  it  is  affirmed,  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  incredible  extent  of  fifty  thoufand  hogfheads. 

Granada,  another  of  the  ceded  ifiands,  which  lies  to  the  leeward  of  Tobago, 
and  is  about  nine  leagues  long  and  five  broad,  yields  already  a  vaft  produce. 
Its  plains  are  interiecSted  by  a  few  niountains  of  moderate  height,  and  watered 
by  a  number  of  confiderable  ftreams,  fome  of  which  ev-en  deferve  the  name  of 
rivers.  Its  foil  is  of  different  kinds,  but  in  general  a  rich,  deep,  blsck  mould, 
which  is  remarkably  fertile.  It  has  never  felt  the  rage  of  a  hurricane  any  more 
than  Tobago.  Thefe  advantages,  incftimable  in  themfclves,  are  rendered  more 
precious  by  two  excellent  harbours  ;  namely,  that  of  Calvini,  at  the  fouth- 
eaft  extremity,  and  that  of  Fort  Royal,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  on  the  fouth- 
wefh  fide.  The  harbour  of  Fort  Royal  is  fo  capacious,  that  fixty  Ihips  of  the 
line  may  there  ride  with  eafe,  and  in  perfefb  fafety. 

Though  the  French  as  early  as  the  year  16^^^,  had  formed  the  projeft  of 
fettling  in  Granada,  they  did  not  carry  it  into  execution  before  1651.  On  their 
arrival,  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  fome  knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy  to  the 
chief  of  the  natives  ;  and  imagining  they  had  purchafed  the  iOe  with  thofe  trifles, 
alfumed  the  fovereignty,  and  loon  afted  as  tyrants.  The  Caribs,  unable  to  con- 
tend  with  them  by  open  force,  took  the  method  which  weaknefs  always  infpires 
to  repel  oppreffion  •,  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found  defencelefs  or  alone. 
The  troops  lent  to  fupport  the  colony,  purfued  the  courfe  marked  out  by  all  the 
conquerors  of  America  -,  that  of  extirpating  the  natives.  The  remainder  of  thefe 
miferable  men  took  refuge  upon  a  fteep  rock,  refolving  rather  to  throw  themfelves 
from  the  top  of  it,  than  fubmit  to  an  implacable  and  vindiftive  enemy.  The 
French  wantonly  called  this  rock  k  Morr.e  des  Sauteun,  "  the  Hill  of  the 
Leapers ;"  and  it  ftill  retains  that  name. 

•  This  clai.Ti  was  founded  on  a  vifit  made   to   it  by  Sir  Robfrt  DjdJey,  diiriog  tte  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  a  refclution  foimed  10  peopU  it,  but  never  caiiied  inio  execution. 

35.  B  b  The 
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The  conquerors,  however,  were  juftly  punifhed  for  all  their  cruelties  by  a, 
rapacious,  viulenc,  and  inflexible  governor.  Moll  of  the  colonifts,  no  longer; 
able  to  bear  his  tyranny,  retired  to  Martinico,  and  thofe  who  remained  on  the 
idand  condemned  him  to  fuffer  death  after  a  formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of 
juftice  that  tried  this  petty  dcfpot,  there  was  only  one  man,  named  Archangeli, 
who  could  write,  and  he  was  an  Italian.  The  perfon  that  condufted  the  impeach- 
ment was  a  farrier,  who,  inftead  of  his  name,  made  an  impreflion  with  a  horfe- 
fhoe  ;  and  Archangeli,  who  aded  as  clerk,  wrote  gravely  round  it,  \.a  que  de 
M<njitur  dela  Brie,  ConfeilUr  Rapper  1 -. tir  : — "  Mark  of  Mr.  de  la  Brie,  Cou»S£L 
for  the  Court  *  !" 

But  Granada,'  though  relieved  from  its  oppreflbr,  acquired  no  degree  of 
importance  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  About  the  year  17 14,  an 
iiniverfal  change  was  obferved  •,  and  this  advance  towards  profperity  was  eficifled 
by  its  connexion  with  Martinico.  That  ifland  %vas  then  laying  the  foundation  of 
its  opulence.  Jt  fent  an  immcnfe  quantity  of  produclions  to  France,  and  received 
many  valuable  commodities  in  return.  The  richeft  of  thcfe  manufadures  were  fent 
to  the  Spanilh  coafts.  Its  fhips  touched  at  Granada,  in  order  to  take  in  rtfrclh- 
ments.  The  trading  privateers,  v.^ho  undertook  this  navigation,  taught  the  peo- 
ple of  Granada  the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultivation.  They 
did  more.  Seme  traders  furnifh-d  the  inhabitants  with  Itaves  and  utcnfils  to  eredl 
fugar  works.  An  account  was  eftablifhed  between  the  two  colonics ;  and 
Granada  was  gradually  paying  off  its  debts  by  its  rich  produce,  and  had  almoft 
clofed  the  balance,  when  the  war  in  1744  interrupted  the  communication  betweca 
the  two  iflands,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrcfs  of  the  fugar 
plantations. 

This  lofs  was  fupplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was  purfued,  during  the 
hoftilitics,  with  all  the  activity  and  eagernefs  that  induftry  could  infpire  ;  and  the 
peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  in  1 74^*,  revived  all  the  labours  of  Granada,  and  opened 
all  its  former  fources  of  wtakh.  The  cultivation  rofe  to  eighty  three  lugar  planta- 
tions i  two  million,  feven  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand,  fix  hundred  cofFee- 
trees  •,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  three  hundred  cacao  trees,  and  eight  hun- 
dred cotton  flirubs.  The  colony,  in  a  word,  made  a  progrcfs  rapid  in  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  till  it  icll  under  the  dominion  of  England. 

In  the  firft  enthufialm  railed  by  an  acquifition  of  which  the  higheft  ideas  had 
been  formed,  tome  blunders  were  commuted,  which  difappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  new  planters,  and  proved  diladvantageous  to  the  nation.  As  every  one  was 
eager  to  purchafe  eftates  in  Granada,  they  fold  for  mucii  more  than  their  real 
Value.  This  caprice,  by  tempting  the  old  colonills,  who  were  inured  to  the 
climate,  to  part  with  their  plantations,  has  drained  England  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  Iterling,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  betn  accompanied 
with  an  unneceffary  wafte  of  her  inhabitants.  The  number  ot  llavcs  has,  how- 
ever, been  increaird  as  far  as  forty  thoufand.  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  ifland 
has  been  railed  to  three  times  its. amount,  under  the  Frer.  h  government. 

•  Labat,  tom.  IV.     HilL  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn,  XV.  Lv.  vii.  p.  534. 
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The  exports  of  Granada  will  be  further  augmented  by  the  neighbourhood  of  '^^"_^_^^I; 
a  dozen  or  Imail  iflands  called  the  Granadines,  which  are  dependent  on  the 
colony.  Ihey  are  iron  three  to  cignt  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  foil 
is  excellent ;  but  they  do  not  afford  a  finglc  fountain  of  water.  The  air,  how- 
ever, is  whokfome  ;  and  as  the  ground,  covered  only  with  buflics,  has  not  been 
fcreened  irom  the  fun,  it  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours  fo  fatal  to  the 
hufbandman,  on  turning  up  molf  of  the  new  lands  in  the  Well  Indies.  Canuacou, 
the  only  one  of  thofe  ifiands  cultivated  by  the  French,  produces  a  great  quantity, 
of  cotton  ;  and  the  culture  of  fugar  has  fucceeded  remarkably  well  at  Becouya, 
the  Lrgeft  and  moff  fertile  of  the  Granadines,  which  is  no  more  than  two  leagues 
dilfant  from  St.  Vincent,  alfo  the  property  of  Great  Britain. 

V\  hc-n  the  tnglifh  and  French,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  ravaging  the 
Windward  Iflands,  began  to  give  lome  confillence  to  their  fettlements  they  a- 
grted  in  1  bvo,  that  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  fhould  belong  to  the  Caribs.  Sorrie 
of  thofe  favages,  who  had  hitherto  been  dilperled,  retired  into  the  former,  and  the 
greater  part  mto  the  latter.  There  they  lived  in  the  woods,  in  fcattered  tribes, 
under  the  guidance  ot  an  old  man,  whom  age  and  experience  alone  had  advanced 
to  the  dignity  ot  ruler.  The  dominion  paffed  iucceffively  into  every  tribe, 
where  the  oldcll  always  became  chief  j  that  is  to  fay,  the  head  and  father  of 
the  nation. 

While  tl.inss  proceeded  in  this  chain,  the  population  of  thefe  children  of  na- 
ture was  luddenly  augmented  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whole  origin  has  never  been 
precilely  alccrtained.  It  is  laid  that  a  fliip,  carrying  negroes  tor  fale,  foundered 
on  the  coaft  of  St.  Vincent-,  and  tliat  the  Haves  who  efcaped  the  wreck,  were  re- 
ceived as  brethren  by  the  lavages.  Others  pretend  that  thefe  negroes  were  iugi- 
lives,  who  had  deferted  from  the  plantations  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  A  third 
tradition  fays,  that  this  foreign  race  fprung  from  the  blacks  whom  the  Caribs  took 
from  the  Spaniards,  in  their  different  wars  with  thofe  tyrants  of  the  New  World  ; 
and  i|-  we  may  credit  Du  1  ertre,  the  moft  ancient  hiflorian  who  has  written  an 
account  of  the  Antilles,  thefe  ttrribie  favages  fpared  the  captive  flaves,  while 
they  bathed  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  mafters  -,  brought  them  home,  and 
reltored  them  to  liberty,  that  they  might  enjoy  life  !  fuch  was  their  emphatical 
expreffion  tor  that  freedom,  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  withhold  from  any  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  the  privation  of  which  is  worfe  than  death.  Nor  did 
their  kindnels  flop  here  :  for  by  whatever  chance  thefe  ftrangers  were  brought 
into  the  ifland,  the  proprietors  of  it  gave  them  their  daughters  in  marriage;  and 
the  race  that  fprung  from  this  mixture,  were  called  Black  Caribs.-  They  have 
prcierved  more  ot  the  primitive  colour  of  their  fathers,  than  of  the  lighter  hue 
of  their  mothers  ;  and  they  arc  otherwiie  diftinguifhed.  The  Red  Caribs  are  of 
a  low  liature,-  the.Black  Caribs  tall  and  ftout  •,  and  this  doubly  lavage  race  fpcaks 
with  a  vehemence  that  rcfembles  anger. 

Notwithflanding  tiieir  original  good   agreement,  fome  differences  foon  arofe 
between  the  two  races.      The  people  of  Martinico  refolved  to  take  tiie  advantage 
of  thofe  milunderllandings,  in  order  to  raife  themfelves  on  the  ruin  of  botli  par- 
ties. 
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r^Jl^  ^'■-  ties.  Their  pretence  for  interfering  was,  that  the  Black.  Caribs  gave  flielter  to 
the  flaves,  who  delerted  from  the  French  iflands.  Impolture  is  generally  the 
forerunner  of  injuftice  :  thofe  who  had  been  falfely  accul'ed,  were  afterwards 
attacked  without  provocation.  But  the  fmallnefs  of  the  numbers  fent  againft 
ttiem  -,  the  jealoufies  of  thofe  who  were  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  ; 
the  defedion  of  the  Red  Caribs,  who  refufed  to  afTill  fuch  dangerous  allies, 
even  againft  their  rivals,  with  the  promifed  kiccours  -,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing lubfiftence,  and  the  impoffibility  of  coming  up  with  enemies,  who  con- 
cealed  thenifelves  in  v/oods  and  faftnefTes,  with  a  variety  of  other  adverfe 
circumftances,  all  confpired  to  difconcert  this  rafh  and  dangerous  enterprife. 
It  was  accordingly  given  up,  after  the  lofs  of  many  valuable  lives. 

But  the  gallant  reffiftance  of  the  Caribs  did  not  prevent  them  from  fuing  for 
peace.  They  even  invited  the  French  to  come  and  live  with  them,  fwearing 
fincere  friendlhip  and  inviolable  concord.  The  propofal  was  agreed  to ;  and 
in  1720,  the  year  following  the  hoftilities,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico 
removed  to  St.  Vincent.  The  firft  who  went  thither  fettled  peaceably,  not  only 
with  the  confent,  but  by  the  afTiftance  of  the  Red  Caribs.  This  fuccefs  induced 
others  to  follow  their  example  -,  but  thele,  whether  from  jealoufy,  or  fome  other 
motive,  taught  the  favages  a  fatal  fecret.  That  people,  who  knew  of  no  pro- 
percy  bur  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  becaufe  they  are  the  reward  of  labour,  and 
uninftrudted  reafon  taught  them,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  reap  what  he 
has  fown,  learned  with  aftopifliment,  that  they  could  fell  the  earth  itfelf,  which 
they  had  always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in  general.  This  infor- 
mation induced  them  to  meafure  fields  and  fix  bundaiies;  and  from  that  in- 
llant  peace  and  happincfs  were  baniflied  from  their  ifiand.  The  partition  of 
la-nds  occafioned  divifions  amon<f  men. 

The  caules  of  this  revolution  in  property  delerve  to  be  traced,  as  they  are 
intimately  connefted  with  the  hillory  of  human  nature.  When  the  French 
fettled  in  St.  Vincent  in  1720,  they  brought  flaves  along  with  them  to  clear 
and  till  the  "round.  The  Black  Caribs,  fliocked  at  the  thought  of  relembling 
men  who  were  degraded  by  fluvery,  and  fearing  that  fome  time  or  other  their 
colour,  which  betrayed  their  origin,  might  be  made  a  pretence  for  endaving 
them,  took  refuge  in  the  thickelt  part  of  the  foreft.  Jn  this  ficuation,  in  order 
to  imprint  on  their  tribe  an  indelible  mark  of  diftindtion,  which  migiit  be  a  per- 
petual token  of  their  independence,  they  fl.iitened  the  foreheads  of  all  their 
children  as  loon  as  they  were  born.  The  full-grown  men  and  women,  whole 
heads  would  not  bend  to  this  (Irange  ihape,  cared  no  longer  be  feen  in  public 
without  that  vifible  fign  of  freedom  -,  but  the  next  generation  boldly  ventured 
forth,  and  appeared  as  a  new  race  *. 

Tlic  Flat-headed  Caribs,  who  were  nearly  of  the  fame  age  ;  tall,  well  made 
men,  hardy  and  fierce,  came  and  ercJled  huts  by  the  fc.".  fide.  No  fooner  were 
they  made  acquainted  with  the  price  which  the  Europeans  fet  upon  the  lajids 

•  Hill.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.. 
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that  they  inhabited,  than  they  claimed  a  fhare  with  the  other  iflanders.     This  CHAP.  VFI. 

rifing  fpirit  of  avarice,  the  refult  of  more  diftinft  ideas  of  property,  was  at  firll 

appeafed  by  feme  preltnts  of  brandy,  and  a  few  fabres.     But  not  content  with 

thefe,  they  loon  demanded  fire-arms,  tl)at  they  might  be  on  a  footing  with  the  Red" 

Caribs,  to  whom  fiich  arms  had  been  granted  -,  and  at  laft  they  weie  defirous  of 

having  tlieir  Ihare  in  all  the  future  fales  of  land,  and  likewife  in  the  produce  of 

pall  fales.     Provoked  at  being  denied  a  part  in  this   brotherly  partition,  they 

formed  themfelves  into  a  feparate  tribe  ;  fwore  never  more  to  aflbciate  with  the 

Red  Caribs  ;  chofe  a  cliief  of  their  own,  and  declared  war. 

The  number  of  the  combatants  might  be  equal,  but  their  ftrength  was  by  no 
means  fo.  The  Black  Caribs  h.id  every  advantage  over  the  Red  that  ftrength, 
valour,  and  perfcverance,  muftever  acquire  over  a  feeble  body  and  a  timorous 
fpirit.  But  that  fenfe  of  equity,  that  inllindlivejuftice,  which  is  feldom  denied 
to  favages,  made  the  vi6lors  confcnt  to  Ihare  v/ith  the  vanquifhed  all  the  territory 
lying  to  the  leeward.  It  was  the  only  one  which  both  parties  were  defirous  of 
pollcfring,  becaufe  there  they  were  fure  of  receiving  prefents  from  the  French. 
The  Black  Caribs,  however,  had  fcon  realon  to  repent  of  their  generofity  : 
they  found  themfelves  lofers  by  a  treaty  which  they  themfelves  had  drawn  up. 
The  new  planters  who  came  to  the  ifland  always  landed  and  fettled  near  the  Red' 
Caribs,  where  the  coafl:  was  moft  acceffible.  This  preference  roufed  that  enmity 
which  was  but  ill  extinguiflicd.  The  war  broke  out  a  freili ;  and  the  Red 
Caribs,  who  were  always  worfted,  retired  to  the  windward  of  the  ifland.  Many 
took  to  their  canoes,  and  went  over  to  the  continent  or  to  Tobago ;  and. the  fisw- 
who  remained,  lived  feparate  from  their  former  alTociates.  : 

The  Black  Caribs,  conquerors  and  mafters  of  all  the  leeward  coad,  now  required- 
of  the  Europeans,  who  belonged  to  different  nations,  a  new  price  for  the  lands 
which  they  had  already  purchafcd.     A  Frenchman  ofTered  to  fhew  the  deed  of 
conveyance  of  fome  land  which  he  had  bought  from  a  Red  Carib      "  I  know 
not,"  replied  a  Black  Carib,  "  what  thy  paper  iays  ;  but  read  what  is  written  on 
my  arrow.     There  you  may  fee,  in  charaftcrs  which  do  not  lye.  That  unlefs  you' 
give  what  I  demand,  I  will  go  and  burn  your  houfe  to-night  *."     in  this  man- 
ner did  a  people,  who  had  not  learned  to  read^  reafon  with  thofe  who  derived' 
luch   confequence  from  knowing   how  to  write.      They  urged    the    right    of 
force  with  as  much  affurance,  and  as  little  remorfe,  as  if  they  bad  been  acquainted' 
witii  divine,  political,  and  moral  cafuiftry. 

But  time,  which  introduces  a  change  of  meafures  with  a  change  of  interefls, 
put  an  end  to  thofe  difturbances.  The  French  becatne,  in  their  turn,  the  tyrants- 
of  St.  Vincent;  which  was  flill,  Iiowever,  confidered  by  England  as  a  neutral 
idand.  They  no  longer  occupied  themfelves  in  breeding  poultry  and  cultivating 
vegetables  ;  manioc,,  maize,  and  tobacco,  in  order  to  fupply  Martin ico.-  More- 
important  cultures,  which  en-.ployed  eight  hundred  white  men,  and  three  thou- 
fand  blacks,  were  attempted  with  fuccefs.     The  annual  amount  of  thefe  commo-^ 

*   Raynal,  liv.  xiv, 

j6.  C  c  dities 
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BOOK  III.    dities  was  by  no  means  Inconfiderable,  when  St.  Vincent  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifli,  to  whom  it  was  fecured  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  French  colonics,  unacquainted  with  the  fubde  politics  of  princes,  enter- 
tained not  the  lead  doubt  of  their  title  to  the  lands  which  they  had  cleared. 
Their  furpriie  was  therefore  inexprefTible,  when  they  were  informed,  that  Great 
Britain  thought  hericlf  authorifcd  to  ftrip  them  of  their  poflcfiior.s,  unlels  they 
would  ranfom  thole  very  fields  vvliich  they  had  already  redeemed  from  the  wafte 
and  uncultivated  ftate  of  nature  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and  which 
they  either  held  by  a  grant  from  the  original  inhabitanrs,  or  had  acquired  by  the 
great  law  of  force.  Their  complaints,  however,  were  difregarded  :  a  general 
order  was  iflued  to  fell  the  lands  indifcriminately,  as  if  no  Uich  fettlements  had 
been  made.  England  confidered  them  as  invafions,  and  France  made  no  ftipula- 
tion  for  the  fecurity  of  her  fubjeds.  Difgufted  rather  than  oppreficd,  as  the  fine 
was  very  moderate,  many  of  them  went  over  to  St.  Lucia,  where  lands  were  freely 
granted  to  thofe  who  would  clear  them.  But  the  emigration  was  by  no  means 
univerfal.  When  the  firft  emotions  of  difcontent  were  over,  the  more  prudent 
part  of  the  French  planters  confidered,  that  they  would  gain  more  by  ranfoming 
their  own  lands,  than  by  fettling  upon  frefli  grounds  which  fhould  coft  them  no- 
thing; and  that  the  colony,  which  had  never  yet  been  upon  any  folid  foundation, 
and  where  their  property  was  always  infecure,  mull  acquire  liability  and  vigour 
under  the  Britilh  government. 

St.  Vincent  is  about  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  near  feven  in  breadth.  It  is 
agreeably  diverfified  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  watered  by  a  variety  of  ftreamr,, 
twenty- two  of  which  are  large  enough  to  give  motion  to  the  fugar  mills.  The 
foil  is  remarkably  favourable  to  the  culture  of  cacao,  arnotto,  and  even  fugar. 
The  French  colony  applied  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  planting  of  coffee,  of  which 
they  exported  annually  three  millions  weight,  at  the  time  the  iflan.l  was  ceded  t3 
Fngland.  But  this  culture  is  now  almoft  entirely  negledled  for  that  of  fugar. 
The  leeward  fide  of  the  ifland  on  which  the  Englifh  firll  fettled,  afforded  the  new 
colonifts  but  a  fmall  quantity,  being  rugged  and  mountainous.  This  circum- 
llance  made  them  defirous  of  poifefTing  the  plains  on  the  windward  fide.  The 
Caribs,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  refufed  to  refign  their  pofleflions  :  the  Eng- 
lilh  took  up  arms  to  compel  them  •,  and  though  they  defended  ihemfelves  with 
obftinate  courage,  they  were  at  lail  humbled.  Mard  conditions,  however,  were 
not  impofed  upon  them.  A  diftrid't  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  compre- 
hending about  one  third  of  the  whole,  was  fecured  to  them  by  a  treaty  concluded 
in  1773.  The  colony  has  fince  enjoyed  perfefb  tranquillity,  and  promifes  every 
thing  that  can  be  expected  from  fuch  a  fpot. 

Dominica  is  more  extenfive,  and  no  lefs  fertile.  It  is  thirteen  Icaenes  in  length, 
and  nine  at  its  greatell  breadth  *.     The  centre  is  occupied  by  inacceffible  moun- 

"  Thefe  are  the  dimenfions  afligned  to  this  ifland  by  the  compiler  of  the  Hijl.  Gin.  aesVoyape:, 
a  worit  en  whofe  i;ccuracy  the  French  pri<!e  thenifeives  ;  and  they  are  fcldom  in  tb«  dark  where 
their  j^overnment  has  any  intcrell  or  claim.  The  anonymous  author  ot"  the  I'rcfent  State  of  the 
Well  Indies  afligns  Dominica,  however,  only  eight  leagues  and  an  half  in  length,  and  four  as  its 
greaKft  breadth.     He  diniininics  the  fize  of  Sr.  Vincent  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion. 

tains. 
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tains,  which  pour  down  numerous  rivers  of  excellent  water  upon  a  rich  but  ir-  CHA!'.  Vir. 
regular  country  ;  abounding  in  excellent  timber  lor  every  purpofe,  and  produc- 
ing in  the  greateft  perfcdion  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  plants.  Some  of  thefe 
rivers  are  navigable  for  feveral  miles  from  the  fea,  (a  circumflance  very  uncom- 
mon in  the  Weft  Indies)  and  contribute  to  the  more  eafy  conveyance  of  thofe 
commodities  which  they  have  ferved  to  produce  by  their  refrcfhing  influence. 
Its  fize,  accompanied  with  fo  many  natural  advantages,  muft  in  time  render 
Dominica  a  very  valuable  colony.  It  is  iuppoled  to  contain  near  twice  as  many 
acres  of  improvable  land  as  Barbadoes.  . 

This  ifland  was  difcovered  in  1493-,  by  the  great  Columbus,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Dominica,  becaufe  the  dil'covery  was  made  on  a  Sunday.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  took  no  farther  notice  of  it ;  and  that  famous  Englifh  navigator  the 
earl  of  Cumberland,  who  vifited  it  in  1598,  found  it  inhabited  only  by  its  own 
children,  the  Caribs,  v»ho  made  no  oppofition  to  his  landing.  If  he  m.ade  no 
fettlement  on  the  ifland,  it  was  owing  merely  to  a  defefl  in  his  commifllon,  where 
no  claufe  was  inferted  for  fuch  purpofe.  George  Piercy,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  afterwards  touched  here  in  his  way  to  Virginia  with  fome  re- 
cruits ;  and  though  the  Englith  had  yet  attempted  no  ellablifhment  in  Dominica, 
Charles  I.  made  no  fcruple  to  infert  it  along  with  Barbadoes,  in  the  earl  of  Car- 
lide's  patent.  But  the  French,  become  fenfible  of  the  value  of  this  ifland,  in- 
flamed the  natives  againft  the  Englifh,  and  were  able,  by  various  means,  to  pre- 
vent any  durable  fettlement  being  made  upon  it  till  1748,  when  it  was  formally- 
declared  neutral  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-chapelle, 

The  French,  however,  obferved  a  moft  infidious  neutrality ;  for  when  Dominica, 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  it  is  fecured  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  almoft  the 
whole  windward  coaft  was  fettled  by  the  lubjefts  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty. 
The  French  colony,  in  a  word,confifted  of  fix  hundred  white  people,  and  two  thou- 
fand  flaves,who  were  fuccefsfuUy  employed  in  cultivating  cotton,  coffee,  and  cacao 
or  in  breeding  poultry  and  raifmg  provifions  for  the  confumption  of  Martinico. 
But  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  cotton,  coffee,  or  cacao,  which,  however,  prevent 
the  wifhes  of  the  planter  ;  nor  for  the  fake  of  fugar,  which  will  not  difappoinC. 
his  hopes,  that  France  employed  fo  many  intrigues  to  obtain  poffefiion  of  Domi- 
nica. An  objedt  of  gi-eater  importance  than  a  mere  commercial  colony  entered 
into  her  diftant  political  views.  She  perceived  that  this  ifland,  by  its  pofition 
between  Martinico  and  Guadeloupe,  and  only  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each^, 
would,  in  the  hands  of  her  rival,  become  equally  alarming  to  both  iflands  •,  that  in 
time  of  war,  its  fafe  and  commodious  roads  would  enable  the  Englifli  privateers 
and  fquadrons  to  intercept,  without  rifl<,  the  navigation  of  her  colonies,, 
and  even  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  her  two  principal  fettlements. 
But  if  the  fituation  of  Dominica  renders  it  formidable  to  France,  and  confe- 
quently  important  to  England,  independent  of  its  valuable  produce,  this  fitua- 
tion alfo  expcfcs  it  to  danger.  The  Britilb  miniftry  ought  therefore  to  keep  a 
v/atchful  eye  on  a  fpot,  which  nature  has  made  the  key  of  the  Windward  Iflands,.. 

2.  and 
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BOOK  III.  and  which  every  motive  of  interefl:,  ambition,  refentment,  fafety  and  convenlency, 
miift  prompt  the  French  to  recover  from  the  hands  of  their  powyful  neighbours, 
and  now  declared  enemies. 

The  court  of  France,  among  other  attempts  to  difcredit  Dominica  in  tlie  eyes  of 
theEnghfl-),  both  before  and  during  the  negociating  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  repre- 
fcnted  it  as  deftitute  of  any  harbour,  and  altogether  unfriendly  to  navigation. 
E\it  this  defcription  is  found  to  be  falfe  ;  for  although  no  regular  port  has  yet 
been  difcovered,  there  is  fafe  and  convenient  anchorage  in  the  bays  and  coves 
which  indent  the  whole  coaft.  The  principal  of  thefe,  deep,  fandy,  and  capa- 
cious, named  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  is  fituateci  at  the  north-weft  end  of  the 
iiland,  and  well  fhekered  from  the  winds  on  all  fides  by  the  furrounding  moun- 
tains. In  that  bay  has  been  lately  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  new  town,  to  be 
called  Portfmouth  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  name  will  prove  aufpicious. 
The  Caribs,  formerly  fo  numerous  in  this  iQand,  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  fami- 
lies ;  fo  that  the  Englifh  have  little  to  fear  at  Dominica,  or  indeed  in  all  the 
Weft  Indies,  except  from  the  French.  Let  us  now  enquire  how  far  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  her  colonies  in  thofe  latitudes  encourages  or  enables 
them  to  refift  a  foreign  force. 

All  the  free  inhabitants  in  the  Englifh  Weft  India  iQands  are  formed  into  a  body 
of  militia.    This  regulation,  which  neither  expofes  them  to  the  caprices  of  a  gover- 
nor, nor  to  the  infulting  pride  of  regular  troops,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  inde- 
pendent fpirit  of  the  Creoles  i. and  that  militia,  little  inferior  in  point  of  difcipline  to 
European  foldiers,  is  much  beyond  them  in  ardour  and  courage.    They  want  no- 
thing  but  numbers  to  be  able  fully  to  defend  themfelves,  and  occafionally  to 
annoy  the  enemy  ;  for  which  purpoies  they  are  infinitely  more  fit,  by  being  habi- 
tuated to  the  climate,  than  raw  troops,  which  in  the  Weft  Indies  can  never  meet 
an  enemy  in  the  field  with  above  half  their  complement.     But  the  too  great  dif- 
proportion  between  the  blacks  and  whites,  makes  the  militia  little  more  than  fuf- 
£cicnt  to  keep  the  flaves  in  awe.     This  difproportion  has  not  always  been  the 
fame  in  the  Englifh   iflands:     They  formerly  contained  a  greater  number  of 
■white  men  :  but  thefe  have  gradually  difappeared  witli  the  dtcreafe  of  the  fmaller 
cultures,  as  their  place  has  been  chiefiy  i'upplied  by  iugar- plantations,  which  re- 
quire a  more  confiderable  extent  of  territory,   and  a  larger  ftock  to  carry  tiiem 
on.     They  have  luccefTively  taken  refuge  in  North  America,  or  the  ceded  iflands, 
•where  the  number  of  blacks  has  been  multiplied  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion, 
than  in  the  original  fettlements. 

Other  caufes  have  confpired  to  augment  this  evil.  England  perhaps,  at  pre- 
lent,  contains  as  many  indigent  and  idle  men  as  at  the  time  of  the  firft  emigrations 
from  Europe  to  America  ;  but  that  fpirit  of  adventure  and  enterprile,  which  was 
roufed  by  the  novelty  of  the  cbjcft,  has  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  ;  and  far  from 
being  encouraged,  it  has  been  ftifled  by  our  Weft  India  planters,  who  chufe  to  do 
every  thing  by  negroes,  which  can  poffibly  be  done  by  them.  In  vain  do  the 
laws  require  every  proprietor  to  have  a  certain  number  of  white  fcrvants  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  the  blacks  on  his  plantation :  this  regulation  has  proved  incffecbual   CHAP.  VI I. 
to  remedy  the  abufe.     The  planters  chufe  rather  to  run  the  rifle  of  paying  a  fmall     ' 
penalty,  than  to  aift  in  contorinity  to  a  law  the  obfervance  of  which  would  be 
more  expenfive  to  'them  than  the  penalty  inflidted  on  the  breach  of  it.     Their 
avarice  makes  them  blind  to  the  hazard  to  which  they  expofe  the  lum  total  of 
their  affairs,  as  well  as  to  the  intcrefts  of  the  mother-country;  for  independent  of 
that  fecuriry,  to  which  white  men  aie  fo  eflential,  the  fale  of  our  manufaftures  in 
the  colonies  is,  in  a  great  meafure,   proportioned  to  the  number  or  ftich  inha- 
bitants, as  it  is  well  known,  that  one  white  man,  by  the  moft  moderate  calcula- 
tion, confumes  more  European  commodities  than  three  negro  flavts. 

All  thefe  confiderations  evince  the  necefluy  of  increafing  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  in  our  Weft  India  iOands  by  the  moft  liberal  conceiuons,  premiums^, 
and  encouragements  of  every  kind  •,  and  alfo  of  fending,  till  ftich  ir.creafe  fhall 
take  place,  efpccially  in  time  of  war,  a  certain  number  of  troops  to  co-operate 
with  their  brave  militia,  if  we  would  extend  a  reafonable  hope  towards  the  pre- 
fervatbn  of  fuch  valuable  poflelTions  againft  the  invafions  of  an  enemy,  whole  go- 
vernment is  alm.oft  entirely  military.  Though  Great  Britain  hss  never  laid  any 
direft  impoft  upon  her  colonies  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  an  eftablifliment,  they  are 
more  burdened  with  taxes  than  thole  which  belong  to  kfs  moderate  governments. 
Obliged  to  remedy  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  provide  for  their  defence,  they  have 
ercded  fortifications  by  voluntary  contributions.  Thefe  have  been  large,  and  ruin- 
ous^  in  their  confequences,  by  the  debts  which  they  have  obliged  the  colonies  to 
contradt;  and  the  civil  adminiftration,  in  manifeft  contradidion  to  the  republican 
fpirit,  by  which  moft  of  our  colonies  were  eftabliflied,  has  always  been  very  coftly. 
Public  bufinefs  has  never  been  tranlaiSted  without  great  cxpence. 

But  thefe  heavy  contributions  and  accumulated  expences  do  not  hinder  the 
lands  in  the  Englifh  iflands  from  bearing  a  very  high  price*  The  Europeans  and 
Creoles  vie  with  each  other  in  purchafing  them  *,  and  this  competition  enhances 
their  value.  Planters  are  allured  by  the  certainty  of  finding  a  better  market  for 
their  commodities  in  the  mother-country,  notwithftanding  the  enormous  duties 
which  they  pay  on  entering  it,  than  other  nations  can  find  elfewhere.  Befides,  the 
Englidi  iflands,  though  protefted  by  no  great  internal  force,  are  kfs  expofcd  to 
invafion  and  devaftation,  than  thofe  belonging  to  other  powers,  though  better 
garrifoned  and  fortified  :  her  fleets  fecure  them.  The  navigation  of  a  people 
born  for  the  fea  fupports  itfelf  by  its  own  ftrength  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
This  obfervation  leads  to  a  general  conclufion. 

The  ftrongeft  fortrels  muft  foon  furrender  unlefs  it  receives  a  conftant  fupply  of 
men  and  provifions.  A  garrifon  in  the  Weft  Indies  can  receive  no  efl^e(itual  fuc- 
cours  or  fupplies  but  by  iea.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
preferve  our  colonies  in  thofe  iflands,  but  by  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  on  the  docks 
and  in  the  harbours  of  Britain,  that  the  baftions  and  ramparts  of  her  Weft  India 
fettlements  muft  be  raifed.  While  the  mother-country  flielters  them,  as  it  were, 
under  the  wings  of  her  fliips  — fo  long  as  (he  ftiall  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the  vaft  in- 
terval that  feparates  her  from  thefe  fettlements,  the  oftspring  of  her  induftry  and 
3 6*  D  d  power, 
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BOOK  III.     power,  her  parental  attention  to  their  profperity  will  fecure  their  attachment,  and  en- 
able them  to  repel  every  invader.    The  advantage  and  invigorating  power  is  mu- 
tual.  While  Britain  retains  the  pofieffion  of  thofe  iflands,  whole  produce  annually 
loads  eight  hundred  Ihips,  navigated  by  fixteen  thoufand  feamen,  ftie  will  have  it  in 
her  power  to  protedt  them,  and  even  to  bring  under  her  dominion,  as  formerly,  the 
Ibttlements  of  her  rival.    The  winds  are  at  her  command,  and  all  the  elements 
confpire  to  promote  her  glory.     She  wants  only  able  minifiers  and  commanders, 
while  fhe  continues  to  reign  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  to  fubdue  the  whole  Weft 
Indies ;  and  as  fhe  is  now  embroiled   with  France,   perhaps  the  moft  elegible 
ftcp  fhe  can  take  is  the  reduction  of  the  principal  iflands  belonging  to  that 
crown.     She  would  then  engrofs  the  commerce  of  the  American  archipelago, 
and  that  would  enable  her  to  preferve  the  fovereignty  of  the  ocean  -,  which,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fovereignty  of  the  earth.     Her 
manufaftures,  in  that  event,  would  attain  a  degree  of  profperity  which  they 
have  never  known ;  her  cuftoms  would  be  doubled  -,   and  the  ferment  in  her 
colonies  on  the  continent  would  be  appeafed,  by  the  profpeft  of  fuch  an  advan- 
tageous mart  for  their  produdlions  as  would  then  be  opened  to  them  by  a  free 
intercourfe  with  all  the  Weft  India  iflands,  as  well  as  with  the  European  domi» 
nions  of  the  mother-country* 
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BOOK        IV. 

North      America., 

CHAP.      I. 

A  pniraiyietu  of  the  Stale  o/"  North  America  ivherijirji  difco'vertd,  -with  an  Account  cf  the  Charaiier.,  , 
Manner),  Cujioms,  civil  and  religious  Inftttutiens  of  the  original  Inhabitants. 

THAT  vaft  continent,  which  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  goOK  IV, 
Mexico  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  from  the  peninfula  of  California  to  the 
north  pole,  when  firft  vifited  by  the  Europeans,  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
fmall  nations,  or  free  and  independent  tribes,  who  fubfifted  chiefly  by  hunting, 
and  among  whom  the  right  of  private  property  was  either  entirely  unkown,  or 
but  imperfcdtly  underflood.  Countries  occupied  by  fuch  people,  were  almoft 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  they  had  never  been  inhabited  :  immenfe  forefts  covered 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  uncultivated  regions  ;  and  as  the  hand  of  induftry  had 
not  taught  the  rivers  to  flow  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained  off  the  ftagnating 
waters,  many  of  the  mofh  fertile  plains  were  overflowed  by  inundations,  or 
converted  into  marfhes.  The  condition  of  the  people  was  as  rude  as  the  face 
of  their  country  :  they  were  all  in  a  ftate  that  may  be  denominated  lavage  ;  and 
notwithftandingiome  trifling  diverfity  in  their  character,  their  manners,  and  in- 
ftitutions,  the  qualities  belonging  to  the  members  of  all  the  different  tribes  have 

3  fuch  . 
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fuch  a  near  refemblancc,  that  they  may  be  delineated  with  the  fame  lines,  and 
painted  with  the  i'ame  coloors.  They  I'eem  all  to  be  branches  of  one  common 
I'tock  *. 

This  obfcrvalion  might  naturally  lead  lis  into  an  enquiry  concerning  the  firfl  peo- 
■  pling  of  America ;  a  fiibjcft  which  has  long  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  and 
diftrafled  tiie  minds  or  the  religious.  But  as  every  fueh  enquiry  muft  terminate  in 
conjefture,  it  is  lufficicnc  to  oblerve,  that  both  reafon  andfcripture  tell  us  thai;  the 
purpol'e  of  the  Autlior  of  nature  was,  that  tlie  eardi  fliouid  be  peopled ;  and  it  is 
peopled.  The  means  employed  for  thaf  end,  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  in  every 
infrance  to  know.  Continents  and  iilands,  now  widely  feparated,  may  have 
been  formerly  united.  Without  admitting  fuch  a  fuppofuion,  or  granting  that 
the  Creator  every  where  fcatters  the  feeds  of  plants  and  animals,  it  is  impoffible 
to  account  for  the  ftate  in  which  feveral  iflands,  remote  from  any  land,  have 
been  difcovered.  Some  of  thefe  have  been  found  inhabited  only  by  ferpc-nts, 
and  fuch  noxious  reptiles  as  could  not  well  compofe  part  of  the  crew  of  any 
veflel,  except  that  of  Noah's  ark;  and  it  refted  upon  mount  Ararat :  others,  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  any  continent,  or  its  contiguous  iflands  than  America,  have 
been  pofleflcd,  when  firfl:  vifi ted  by  our  navigators,  by  a  people  confiderably  ad- 
vanced in  arts  and  civility  f .  America  mjight  be  peopled  from  the  north  of 
Europe  or  of  Afia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  if  not 
really  united  to  both  continents.  It  might  be  peopled  from  the  coafl  of 
Africa,  by  means  of  a  chain  of  iflands,  which  almofl:  pave  the  way  to  Brazil, 
But  the  native  Americans  have  no  refemblance,  on  which  any  reafonino-  can  be 
founded,  either  to  the  Europeans,  Africans,  orAfiatics,  in  their  bodily  conflitu- 
tion,  or  in  the  frame  and  temper  of  their  minds  ;  and  no  traces  of  the  man- 
ners or  arts  of  either  have  been  liifcovered  among  them.  Even  the  plants  and 
animals  in  the  New  World,  a  few  towards  the  northern  extremity  excepted,  are 
entirely  different  from  thofe  in  the  old.  If  it  was  ncceffary,  however,  that  man 
fhould  migrate  from  the  ancient  continent,  we  mufi:  trace  him  from  the  north- 
eaft  of  Afia;  for  the  Americans,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  fouthcrn  confines  of 
Labrador,  have  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Tartars  and  Kamchatkans,  but  none  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  as  little  to  thofe  of  Africa.  The  EfquimsuTv-, 
who  inhabit  the  country  that  flretches  from  Labrador  to  the  pole,  may  be  fup. 
pofed,  as  we  lliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  lliew,  to  have  migrated  from  the 
north  of  Lurope.  But  let  us  leave,  at  prefent,  fuch  idle  inquiries  to  vain  fpecu- 
lators  and  fyftematical  theclog;.  us,  and  proceed  to  an  aiflual  furvey  of  the  charac- 
ter, manners,  cuiloms,  and  inftitutions  of  the  North  American  Indians,  without 
confidering  them  in  any  oiher  light  than  as  human  beings,  who  mufl:  ibmewhere 
have  had  a  beginning. 

The  F.fquimaux,  as  formerly  obfi-rvcd,  muft  be  excepted  from  thic  d.-fcription.     Of  ihcm 
therefoTe,  as  well  es  of  the  Natchej,  dillinguirtied  by  their  civil  and  religious  inlU:ution.%  a  pai- 
:tk:tilar  account  (hail  be  given  in  treating  of  iheir  f=.<;r.-il  countries, 
t  The  awthflt  here  aliudes  lo  Ckaheite  and  the  Society  Iflands. 

The 
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The  natives  of  North  America,  like  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World,  the  Elquimaux  ex'cepted,  are  of  a  reddifli  brown,  nearly  refembling  tlie 
colour  of  copper,*.  Their  features  are  naturally  regular,  bur  often  diflorted 
by  art,  in  order  to  render  their  afpedt  more  fierce.  The  men  have  no  beards,  nor 
either  fex  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body  but  the  head,  the  covering  of  which  is 
black,  coarfe,  and  lank.  Their  perlons  are  well  proportioned,  remarkably 
flraighr,  and  tall  even  beyond  the  common  ftandard  of  any  European  nation  -, 
but  their  limbs  want  that  mufcular  contradion,  and  their  flioulders  that  Ipread, 
which  is  requifite  for  any  vigorous  exertion  or  laborious  employment.  Habit 
and  necelTuy,  however,  inure  them  to  fuffer  hunger  and  fatigue  beyond  what 
feems  poffible  for  human  nature;  and  the  lightnefs  of  their  make,  alTifted  by  their 
adive  courfe  of  life,  endows  them  with  a  furprifing  degree  of  agility.  They  re- 
femble  animals  of  prey,  rather  than  beafls  of  burden. 

The  complexion  of  their  minds  correfponds  with  this  charafler  drawn  from 
their  external  form.  The  North  American  Indians  are  grave  even  to  fadnefs, 
and  vindictive  to  a  degree  that  the  mod  obdurate  natures  only  can  contem- 
plate without  horror.  When  they  have  received  an  injury,  they  difguife  their  fen- 
timents  ;  they  appear  reconciled,  that  they  may  be  enabled  more  conveniently 
to  execute  their  terrible  vengeance.  No  length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  the 
rancour  of  an  Indian,  no  diftance  of  place  great  enough  to  fccure  its  objedt : 
he  crofles  the  fteepeft  mountains,  he  pierces  the  moft  impradicable  forefts,  and 
traverfes  tlie  moft  pathlefs  deierts  for  feveral  hundred  miles  together  ;  bearing 
the  inclemency  of  the  leafons,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  extremes  of 
hunger  and  thirft,  not  only  with  patience  but  cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  fatiating 
his  revenge  with  the  blood  of  the  offender  *.  Such  is  the  ftrength  of  private  ani- 
mofity  ! — and  public  refentment,  as  we  Ihall  have  occcafion  to  fee,  is  no  lefs  vio- 
lent  among  this  relentlefs  race. 

But  unlefs  when  roufed  by  fuch  a  ftrong  paflion,  or  when  engaged  in  fome  of 
the  functions  of  war  or  hunting,  the  Indians  loiter  away  their  time  in  thoughtlefs 
indolence.  Their  averfion  againft  labour  is  fo  great,  that  neither  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture good,  nor  the  apprehenfion  of  future  evil,  can  furmount  it.  Even  among 
thofe  more  improved  tribes,  where  the  career  of  induftry  is  begun,  and  where  the 
laborious  arm  has  made  the  firft  eflay  of  its  power,  the  improvident  and  flothful 
genius  of  the  favage  ftate  predominates.  Labour  is  deemed  ignominious  and  de- 
grading, and  it  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  a  man  will  put  his  hand. 
The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  women,  while  the  warrior  or  the 
hunter  repofes  in  his  cabin  -j- ;  for,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  the  beaft  of  prey 
is  a  fluggard. 

In  fome  parts  of  North  America,  nature  feems  to  have  indulged  the  lazinefs  of 
the  people,  by  the  liberality  with  which  Ihe  minifters  to  their  wants.     The  vaft 

*  The  uniformity  of  this  rolour,  which,  as  formerly  obfervcd,  is  the  fame  in  all  latitudes,  has 
much  perplexed  thofe  naturalifts,  who  afcribe  the  blacknefs  of  the  negroes  to  climate,  and  thofe 
theological  theoriUs  who  would  people  America  frotn  the  ancient  continent. 

t  Lafitau,     Charlevoix.     AJair.  J  Charlevoix,  Hill,  de  la  N.  France,  torn.  III. 

3^'  E  e  .  rivers. 
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BOOK  IV.  rivers,  which  interfefl  that  immenfe  continent,  abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
the  moft  delicate  fifh  ;  and  the  great  lakes,  and  marfhes  formed  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  waters,  are  filled  with  all  the  different  fpecies,  and  fwarm  in  fuch  iTioals, 
that  in  fome  places  they  are  catched  without  art  or  induftry.  But  the  contiguous 
tribes  only  can  fuftain  themfelves  in  this  manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  In- 
dian nations,  difperfed  over  the  forefts  with  which  their  country  is  covered,  do  not 
procure  fubfiftence  with  the  fame  facility  •,  for  although  thofe  forefts  are  plenti- 
fully flored  v.'ith  garrje,  confiderable  efforts  ot  aftivicy  and  ingenuity  are  requifite 
in  the  purfuit  of  it.  Neceffity  excited  them  to  the  one,  and  taught  them  the 
other.  Hunting  became  their  principal  occupation  -,  and  as  it  calls  forth  ftrenu- 
ous  exertions  of  courage,  of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  is  deemed  an  employment 
no  lefs  honourable  than  neceffary.  As  may  be  expcdted,  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
men,  who  are  trained  to  it  from  their  earlieft  youth.  A  bold  and  dexterous 
hunter  ranks  next  in  fame  to  the  dillinguilhed  warrior;  and  an  alliance  with  the 
former,  is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the  latter  *. 

Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  difcovered,  forenfnaring 
or  deftroying  wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the  North  Americans  in  their  native 
forefts,  even  before  they  had  any  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  favourite  exercife,  as  well  as  neceffary  occupation,  they  (hake  off 
the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature ;  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of  their 
minds  are  roufed,  and  they  become  aftive,  perfevering  and  indefatigable.  Their 
fagacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and  their  addrefs  in  killing  it  are  equal.  Their 
imagination  and  their  fenles  being  conftantly  turned  towards  this  one  objedt,  the 
former  difplays  fuch  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  latter  acquires  fuch  a  degree  of 
acutenefs  as  appear  almoft  incredible.  They  difcern  the  foot  fteps  of  a  wild 
beaft,  which  elcape  every  other  eye  •,  they  can  trace  it  like  a  hound  by  the  fmell, 
and  follow  it  with  certainty  through  the  pathlefs  foreft.  If  they  attack  their 
game  openly,  their  arrow  feldom  errs  from  the  mark  ;  and  if  they  endeavour  to 
circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  elude  their  toils.  Amongfcveral 
tribes,  their  young  men  were  not  permitted  to  marry,  until  they  had  given  fuch 
proofs  of  their  fkil!  in  hunti.ng  as  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of 
providing  for  a  family  i". 

This  confideration  naturally  leads  man  to  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety. 
The  chafe,  even  where  prey  is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter  much 
improved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  at  fome  feafons  it  mi.'ft  be 
kifpended  altogetlier.  If  a  favage  trufts  to  his  bow  alone  for  food,  he  and  his 
family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs.  Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth 
furnifties  man  fpontaneoudy  with  what  his  wants  require.  In  the  mildcft  cli- 
mates, and  moft  lerdle  foils,  his  own  induftry  and  forefight  muft  be  exerted  in 
fome  degree,  to  fecure  a  regular  fupply  of  food.  Tiieir  experience  of  this  fur- 
mounts  the  abhorrence  of  labour  natural  to  the  Indians,  and  compels  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  culture  as  a  fubfidiary  to  hunting.  Hence  throughout  all  North 
America,  we  meet  with  no  nation  of  hunters  that  does  not  practice  fome  fpecies 
•  Charlevoix,  Hiil.  de  la  N.  France,  tom.  II f.  f  Id.  ibid. 

of 
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of  cultivation.    Their  agriculture,  however,  is  neither  cxpenlive  nor  laborious.    CHAP.   i. 

As  game  and  filli  are  their  principal  food,   all  they  aim  at  by  cultivation  is  to 

iupply  any  occafional  defeft  of  thefe.     The  clearing  of  die  ground  is  the  bufi- 

nefs  of  the  men,   and  their  indolence  is  fatisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very 

flovenly  manner.     The  labour  of  cultivation  is  left  to  the  women  ;  who,  after 

digging,  or  rather  ftirring  the  field,  (with  wooden  mattocks  and  ftakes  hardened 

in  the  fire,  (before  the  Europeans  furnifhed  them  with  iron  implements)  fow  or 

plant  it  *. 

The  fair  fex  cannot  be  held  in  high  eftimation  in  a  country  where  fuch  fevere 
and  humiliating  taflcs  are  impofcd' upon  them.  The  indifference,  or  rather  in- 
fenfibility,  of  all  the  natives  of  America  in  this  refped,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
cafion  more  than  once  to  remark,  is  indeed  the  moil  ftriking  feature  in  their 
charafter.  The  charms  of  beauty  feem  to  have  no  influence  on  their  obdurate 
hearts.  That  paffion  which  v/as  deftined  to  perpetuate  life,  to  be  the  bond  of 
focial  union,  and  the  fotn-ce  of  tendernefs  and  joy  ;  love,  the  ftrongeft  paffion 
in  the  human  breaft,  appears  icarcely  to  be  felt  by  the  North  Americans,  and 
has  never  inlpired  them  with  one  foft  or  generous  fenti.ment,  or  given  birth 
to  one  iliuftrious  adlion.  Almoft  a  ftranger  even  to  inftindive  defire,  and 
proud  of  excelling  in  ftrength  and  courage,  the  Indian  views  his  female 
with  coldnefs  and  difdain,  as  an  animal  of  a  lefs  noble  fpecies.  He  is  at  no  pains 
to  win  her  favour  by  the  affiduity  of  courtfnip,  and  ftill  lefs  folicitous  to  preferve, 
it  by  indulgence  and  gentlenefs -f . 

This  inattention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women,  has  fliruck  every  intellioent 
traveller  who  has  had  occafion  to  obferve  their  manners.  The  facft  is  not  dif- 
puted ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  how  to  account  for  it.  One  ingenious  writer  J, 
confidering  the  beardlefs  countenance  and  fmoodi  body  of  the  Americans  as  in- 
dications of  want  of  vigour,  occafioned  by  fome  vice  in  their  frame,  has  af- 
figned  this  languor  of  defire  to  the  fame  caufe.  He  has  afcribcd  both  to  the 
temperament  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  they  inhabit.  But  two  authors 
of  no  lefs  eminence  ||,  have  very  juftly  obferved,  that  political  and  moral  caufes 
have  confidcrable  influence  in  modifying  the  degree  of  attachment  between  the 
fexes ;  that  in  a  ftate  of  high  civilization,  this  paffion,  inflamed  by  reftrainr 
refined  by  delicacy,  and  cheriflied  by  fafhion,  occupies  and  engrofles  the  heart  • 
that,  no  longer  a  fimple  inftinct  of  nature,  fentiment  heightens  the  ardour  of 
defire,  and  the  mofl:  tender  emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  fufceptible,  foothe 
snd  agitate  the  foul.  This  defcription,  however,  applies  only  to  thole,  who 
by  their  fituation,  are  exempted  from  the  more  preffing  cares  and  labours  of  life  • 
for  among  perfons  of  interior  rank,  who  are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  in- 
ceCTant  toil,  the  dominion  of  love  is  lefs  violent.     Their  folicitude  to  procure  fub- 

•  Their  chief  grain  is  Maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  of  which  the  women  make  a  kind  of  bread. 
They  have  alfo  a  kind  of  bean,  which  feenis  peculiar  to  the  country.  Charlevoix,  ubi  fup. 
Hutchinfor,  Hifl.  Maflachufci's  Bay,  chap.  vi. 

t  Hennepin,  Mcturs  des  Sauvsges.     HutchinfoD,  Hift.  Mafiachufjt's  Bay,  chap.  vi. 

I  The  author  oi  Ruherches  Phihfofhi^ues  fur  let  dmericiuns.  ||  Raynal  and  Robertfon, 

fiftence. 
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liOOK  IV.     fjftence,  and  provide  for  the  firft  demand  of  nature,  leaves  little  ieifure  for  at- 
tending to  her  fecond  call.     The  diminution  of  this  pafTion,  it  is  urged,  mud  be 
itili  more  confiderable  in  the  iavage  ftate,  where  lubfiftence  is  always  precarious, 
and  often  fcanty  ;  where  men  are  almoft  entirely  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
■enemies,  or  in  guarding  againft  their  attacks,  and  where  neither  drcfs  nor  referve 
•are  employed  as  arts  of  female  allurement ;  that,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  the  attentions 
•of  the  Americans  to  their  women  would  be  extremely  few,  without  admitting 
any  phyfical  defe<5t  in  their  frame. 

in  oppofition  to  thefe  reafonings  may  be  urged,  the  ardent  palTion  of  the 
negroes  for  the  companions  of  their  toils,  in  the  moft  deprefled  condition  in  hu- 
man life,  and  where  woman  has  certainly  fewer  allurements,  and  man  fewer  mo- 
tives to  procreation  or  amorous  intercourfe,  than  in  any  ftate,  how  favage  foever, 
in  which  he  enjoys  liberty  and  health.     But  be  the  caufe  what  it  may,  the  effeft 
is  certain  :  woman  is  every  where  treated  with  indifference  or  contempt  by  the 
North  Americans ;  yet  marriage  is  univerfally  cftabliflied  among  them,  and  iis 
rights  underftood.     The  idea  of  an  indiftbluble  tie,  however,  never  entered  the 
thoughts  of  a  people  pafTionately  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient  under  reftraint  of 
every  kind ;  hence  their  natural  levity  and  caprice  often  furnifla  a  pretext  for  feparat- 
ing.   Inftead  of  being  an  union  of  intereft  and  affedion  between  equals,  marriage 
becomes  among  them,  the  unnatural  conjundtion  of  a  mafter  with  a  flave.     The 
JiulLand.  inftead  of  receiving  a  dower  with  his  bride,  generally  obtains  her  from 
her  parents  in  confideration  of  certain  prefents  or  lerviccs  *  •,  and  this  circum- 
itance,  added  to  the  low  eftimation  in  which  women  are  held  by  his  countrymen, 
leads  him  to  confider  her  as  a  female  fervant  that  he  has  acquired,  and  whom  he 
has  a  right  to  treat  as  an  inferior  +.     Inftead  of  employing  his  greater  ftrength  in 
the  labours  neceflary  for  their  mutual  fupport,  he  exerts  it  only  to  deprcfs  the 
wife,  who  is  condemned  to  every  office  of  toil  and  drudgery,  and  is  in  fa(5t  no 
jbetter  than  a  beaft  of  burden  j;. 

In  this  humiliating  ftate  of  depreftion,  it  cannot  be  expedted  that  the  American 
women  fliould  be  prolific.     The  vigour  of  their  conftitution  is  exhaufted  by  fuch 

•  Lifitau,  vol.  I.     Charlevoix,  vol.  III. 

f  If  it  is  necefTary  to  combine  another  mora'  caufe  with  that  phyfical  frigidity  peculiar  to  the 
Americans,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fcrvile  fubje£\ion,  and  cruel  deprefllon  of  the  women, 
thofe  liberties  which,  before  marriage,  they  are  univerfally  accuflomcd  to  grant  to  various  lovers, 
may  perhaps  have  feme  operation.  This  freedom  of  commirce  may  alfo  perhaps  blunt  the  e-ge 
of  defire  in  early  youth,  and  render  the  young  men  little  folicitous  of  favours  which  they  can  at 
any  time  obtain,  and  which  arc  even  bellowed  without  aiking;  but  it  will  not  account  for  their 
want  of  attachment,  which  muft  proceed  from  want  of  choice,  and  confequently  from  a  dcfcft  in 
mental  fenfibility.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  an  Indian  by  any  means  unfavourable  to  fuch  attachment. 
That  indolence  in  which  he  pafles  great  part  of  his  time,  by  leaving  the  mind  vacant,  has  ever 
been  deemed  friendly  to  love  ;  and  thofe  toils  and  perils,  thofe  meetings  and  partings,  which 
diverfify  the  life  of  the  hunter  and  the  warrior,  are  calculated  to  excite  the  molt  lively  and  lalling 
pafiions  between  the  fexes,  as  they  furnifh  the  moft  perfeft  exercife  for  the  tenderncfs  of  the  heart. 
I  The  Indians  applaud  themfelves  for  this  management,  and  blame  the  European  hu/bands 
•-  lot  fpoWing  £coJ  ijueriing  crialureu"    Hutchinfon's,  Hill.  Mafljchufct's  Bay,  chap.  vi. 
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exceflive  fatigue  as  is  naturally  unfriendly  to  population,  and  the  fear  of  aug-  CHAP.  I. 
menting  their  toils  induces  them  to  take  various  precautions  in  order  to  prevent 
too  rapid  an  increafe  of  their  ofrspring:.  Among  others,  they  generally  nurfc 
their  children  for  feveral  years :  their  hulbands  never  approach  them  during  that 
interval ;  and  as  they  feldoni  marry  early,  the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over  be- 
fore they  can  finifh  the  long  but  necelTary  attendance  upon  two  or  three  fucceffive 
births  *.  When  twins  are  born,  one  of  them  is  commonly  abandoned,  becaufe 
the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  talk  of  rearing  both  ;  and  when  a  mother  dies 
while  Ibe  is  nurfing  a  child,  all  hope  of  prcferving  its  life  expires,  and  it  is  buried 
together  with  her  in  the  fame  grave  f.  All  feeble  and  diftorted  infants  are  like- 
Vt'ife  abandoned  to  their  fate  J.  Hence  that  uniform  fymmetry  and  perfection  in 
the  external  figure  of  the  North  American  Indians,  which  has  been  fo  much  cele- 
brated by  travellers,  and  afcribed  by  certain  philofophers  to  the  vigorous  and  found 
ftate  of  their  parents,  and  the  freedom  of  the  children  from  artificial  refl;raints» 

The  inhabitants-  of  America,  however,  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of  natural 
affedion,  though  neceffity  obliges  them  tofet  bounds  to  the  increafe  of  their  fami- 
lies. They  feel  this  inftinft  in  its  full  force  ;  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  con- 
tinue feeble  and  helplefs,  no  people  exceed  them  in  tendernefs  and  care  :  but  it  is 
■only  an  inftinft,  and  like  the  tondnefs  of  brutes,  to  which  it  is  perfedly  analogous, 
■ceafes  almoft  entirely,  as  foon  as  their  offspring  are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves. 
They  fomctimes  employ  exhortations  or  entreaties,  in  order  to  correft  the  faults 
of  their  children,  but  never  ftripes  or  menaces  •,  from  a  convidlion  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  domineer  over  another,  and  a  dread  left  fuch  paternal  corredtions 
might  check  that  fpirit  of  independency  which  is  the  pride  of  an  Indian.  They 
fuffer  them  to  be  abiblute  mafters  of  their  own  adtions  ;  and  in  the  cabin  or  hut  of 
a  North  American,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their  pofterity,  live  together  like  per- 
fons  aflembled  by  accident,  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites  ||,  They  do  not 
feem  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  arifing  from  their  natural  connexion. 

From  the  domeftic  ftate  of  the  North  Americans,  the  tranfition  is  ealy  to  the 
confideration  of  their  civil  government  and  political  inftitutions.  They  were 
divided,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  into  fmall 
independent  communities.  But  the  territory  of  each  tribe  was  extenfive  ;  for 
while  hunting  is  the  chief  fource  of  fubfiftence,  a  great  extent  of  country  is  re- 
quifite  for  fupporting  an  inconfiderable  number  of  people.  In  proportion  as  men 
multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals  on  whom  they  prey,  diminifti,  or  fly  to  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  The  increafe  of  focif  ty  in  this 
ftate,  is  therefore  limited.by  its  own  nature,  and  its  members  muft  either  difperfe, 
like  the  game  which  they  purfue,  or  fall  upon  fome  better  method  of  procuring 

•  Charlevoix,  torn.  III.     Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  p.  37.  f  Id.  ibid. 

%  Churchill's  CoUeft.  vol.  VI.  p.  108.  Even  where  the  tendernefs  of  parents  induces  them 
to  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without  diUindtion,  fo  gre^t  and  numerous  are  the  hard- 
ships of  favage  life,  that  few  of  thofe  who  labour  under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  man- 
hood.    Creuxii,  Hift.  Canad.  p.  57. 

il  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  Ill, 
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food  than  by  hunting*.  Beads  of  prey  are  by  nature  folitary  and  unfocia?^ 
they  go  not  forth  by  choice  in  herds,  but  delight  in  thofe  receflcs  of  the  foreft  where- 
they  can  roam  and  deftroy  nnoblerved.  A  nation  of  hunters,  to  refume  our  tormer 
fimile,  refeinble  fuch  animals  both  in  occupation  and  genius.  They  cannot  form 
into  laroe  communities,  becaufe  it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  fubfiftence,  and 
they  mull  drive  to  a  diftance  every  rival  who  may  encroach  on  thofe  domains, 
which  they  confider  as  their  own  -f.  Accordingly,  though  fcattered  over  vaft 
regions,  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  North  American  tribes,  or  nations,  were 
fmall :  they  were  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  hofti- 
lities  or  rivalfhip  J. 

Among  a  people  who  fubfift  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  the  idea  of  property,  qs 
it  regards  the  individual,  is  very  obfcure,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
weapons  and  the  utenfils  which  he  employs,  or  the  fur  with  which  he  cloaths  his 
ihoulders  ;  and  which  is  worn  as  a  kind  of  trophy,  or  fymbol  of  his  victory,. 
as  well  as  a  neceflary  defence  againit  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  He  can 
found  no  claim  to  the  animals  while  wild  in  the  foreft,  or  to  the  fifli  while  hid 
in  the  bofom  of  the  lake,  as  they  have  not  been  bred  under  his  infpedlion,  nor 
nourilhed  by  his  care.  Game  cannot  be  appropriated  before  it  is  caughn  : 
where  it  is  fo  plentiful  that  it  may  be  obtained  with  little  trouble,  every  man 
freely  fhares  it  with  his  neighbour;  and  where  it  is  fo  rare  that  the  labours  or 
dangers  of  the  chace  require  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe  or  village,  what  is 
killed  becomes  common  ilock,  belonging  to  all  who  have  contributed,  by  their 
Ikill  or  their  courage,  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  excurfion.  The  foreft  or  hunting 
grounds,  are  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it  has  a  title  to  ex- 
clude every  rival  nation,  but  no  individual  arrogates  a  right  to  any  of  thefe,  in 
preference  to  his  fellow  citizens.  They  belong  alike  to  all ;  and  thither,  as  tea. 
general  and  undivided  liore,  all  repair  in  queft  of  fuftenance  ||.. 

Even  agriculture,  which  moll;  tribes  blend  with  the  pradice  of  hunting,  has 
not  introduced  a  complete  idea  of  property  among  the  North  Americans :  the 
fame  principles  by  whicii  they  regulate  their  chief  occupation  extend  to  that 
which  is  fubordinate ;  they  ftill  follow,,  with  refpedt  to  the  foil  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  the  analogy  of  their  principal  objed.  As  the  men  hunt,  the  women, 
labour  together ;  and  after  they  have  Ihared  the  toils  of  the  feed-time,  they  enjoy 
the  harveft  in  common.  The  field  in  which  they  have  planted,  like  the  diftri<5t 
over  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  hunt,  is  claimed  as  a  property  by  the  nation, 
but  is  not  parcelled  out  in  lots  to  its  members.  Among  fome  tribes,  the  increase 
of  their  cultivated  lands  is  depofued  in  a  public  granary,  and  dlftributed  among 

•  Robertfon,  Hift.  Amexk.  book  lY. 

t  Id.  ibid. 

t  In  Norrh  America  the  word  naiicn  is  not  of  the  fame  import  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the- 
globe.  It  is  applied  to  fma'.l  tribes  or  focieties,  not  exceeding  fomeiimes  two  or  three  hundKd 
perfons,  but  occupying  provinces  larger  than  fome  kingdoms  in  Europe. 

11  Fergufon,  Hift.  Civil  Society,  part  II.  fea.  ii.  Robcrifon,  Hill.  Americ.  book  IV. 
Charlevoix,  Hift,  N.  France,  torn.  JII.    Brickill,  Hift.  N.  Carolina. 
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them,  at  dated  times,  according  to  their  wants :  among  others,  though  they  lay     CHAP,  j^ 
up  feparate  ftores,  they  do  not  acquire  luch  an  exclufive  right  of  property,  that 
they  can  enjoy  fupcrfluity  whik  thvfe  aioimd  them  lufFer  want  *. 

Where  the  idea  or  private  pioperty  is  not  eftabliHied,  there  can  be  no  diftinc- 
tion  among  men  but  what  ariles  from  perfonal  qualities  :  and  thefe  can  only  be 
conlpicuous  on  kich  occafious  as  call  them  forth  into  adion.     Hence  the  natives 
of  North  America  retain  in  an  high  fenfe  of  equality  and  independence.     They 
know  of  no  degree  of  fubordinatioa  except  wliat  refults  from  the  diltribution  of 
functions,  which  follow  the  differences  of  age,  talents,  and  difpofitions.    In  times- 
of  danger,  for  example,  or  affairs  of  intricacy,  the  wifdom  and  experience  of 
age  are  confuited,  and  prefcribe  the  mcafures  that  ought  to  be  purlued  :  when 
.they  take  the  field  againfl:  the  enemies  of  their  countr),  the  warrior  of  moil  ap- 
proved courage  in  like  manner,  leads  the  youth  to  battle :   if  they  go  forth  in  a 
body  to  the  chace,  the  mofl:  expert  or  adventurous  hunter  is  forcmolf,  and 
direds  their  motions ;  but  during  feafons  of  tranquillity  and  inaction,  when  no 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  difplaying  thofe  talents  which  give  an  afcendant,  all 
pre-eminence  ceafes  +. 

Every  circumftance  indicates  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  are  on  a 
level.  They  are  cloathed  in  the  fame  fimple  garb  j  they  feed  on  the  fame  plain 
fare ;  their  houfes  and  furniture  are  exaftly  fimilar.  No  diftindion  can  arife  from 
the  inequality  of  poficfiions,  where  the  fociety  is  the  only  proprietor.  Whatever 
forms  dependence  on  one  part,  or  conftitutes  fuperiority  on  the  other,  is  entirely 
unknown  :  all  are  free  men  ;  ail  feel  themfelves  to  be  fuch,  and  affert  with  firm- 
ncfs  the  rights  which  belong  to  that  condition.  This  fentiment  of  independ- 
ence is  imprinted  fo  deeply  in  their  nature,  that  no  change  of  condition  can  eradi- 
cate it,  or  bend  their  minds  to  fervitude-  accuftoraed  to  be  abfolute  maflers  of 
their  own  adions,  they  difdain  to  execute  the  orders  of  another;  and  having 
never  known  controul,  will  not  fubmit  to  corredion  J. 

Among  people  in  this  ftate,  little  authority  can  be  affumed  by  government,  if. 
that  term  can  indeed  be  applied  to  fuch  a  rude  convention,  and  the  fenfe  of  civil 
•union  muff  be  very  imperftft.  Even  when  they  follow  a  leader  into  the  field,  the 
North  Americans  cannot  brook  the  pretenfions  to  a  formal  command:  they 
liften  to  no  orders  -,  and  they  come  under  no  military  engagements,  but  thofe  of 
mutual  fidelity  and  equal  ardour  in  the  enterprife  ||.  Where  the  right  of  fcpa-- 
rate  and  exclufive  poffeffion  is  not  introduced,  the  great  objeifl  of  law  and  jurif- 
didion  does  not  exift.    When  occupied  in  the  common  fatigues  of  the  chace,  or. 

•  Id.  ibid.     Dr.  Fergufon's  informations  on  this  fubjefti  as  hehimfelf  informs  us,  were  chiefly 
from  "  living  witneffes,  who  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  of  war,  and  of  treatie;,  have  had  ample  oc«- 
cafion  to  obferve  the  manners  of.  the  original  North  Americans,"    Effay  on  the  Hiil.  of  Civil: 
Society,  part  II.  fed,  ii. 

•J-  Fergufon,   ubi  fup. 

:t  Robertfon,  Hift.  Amer.  book  IV.  Many  of  the  natiws  of  Florida,  when  they  found  that- 
they  were  treated  as  flaves  by  the  Spaniards, -died  of  giief,  and  many  deftroyed  themfelves  iit. 
defpair.    Vega,  Conq.  de  la  Florid, 

II  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  Ui. 
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BOOK  IV.  engaged  in  the  operations  of  war;  while  expofed  to  the  fame  toils  and  dangers,  the 
members  of  a  tribe  perceive  that  they  are  part  of  a  political  body.  They  arc 
fenfibleof  their  own  connexion  with  the  companions  in  conjtn(5lion  with  whom 
they  a<5t  •,  but  during  the  intervals  between  fuch  com^non  efforts,  they  are  fcarcely" 
confcious  of  the  ties  of  political  union.  No  vififeleform  of  government  is  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  the  names  of  magiftrcte  a.nd/ul>Je^.,fi(  mble  and  mean^  are  as  little 
known  as  thofe  of  rich  and  poor  *. 

If  a  fciieme  of  public  utility  is  propofed,  the  members  of  the  community  are 
left  at  liberty  to  chufe,  whether  they  will  afiift  in  carrying  it  into  execution.    No 
ftatute  commands  any  fervice  as  a  duty,  nor  has  any  one  a  right  of  impofing  his 
will  upon  another.     Every  meafure  is  voluntary,  and  flows  from  the  native  im- 
pulle  of  the  mind.     The  old  men,  indeed,  without  being  inverted  with  any 
conftitivtional  authority,  employ  their  natural  influence  in  advifing,  or  in  prompt- 
ing the  refolutions  of  their  tribe,  and  the  leader  in  a  former  expedition  pleads 
his  fuccefsful  prowefs  ;  but  the  ftatefman  is  diftinguiflied  only  by  the  attention 
with  which  his  counfel  is  heard,  and  the  warrior  by  the  confidence  widi  which 
the  youth  of  his  nation  follow  him  to  the  field.    Power  is  no  more  than  the  na- 
tural afcendency  of  the  mind  ;  the  difcharge  of  office  no  more  than  the  natural 
exercife  of  the  perfonal  character ;  and  while  the  community  afts  with  an  appear- 
ance of  order,  there  is  no  fenfe  of  difparity  in  the  breall  of  any  of  its  members  -f-. 
In  thefe  happy,  though  informal  proceedings,  observes  Dr.  Fergufon,  where 
age  alone  prefides  in  the  council ;  where  youth,  ardour,  and  valour  in  the  field, 
give  a  title  to  the  ftation  of  leader  -,  where  the  whole  community  is  afl"cmbled  on 
any  alarming  occafion,  we  may  venture  to  fay.  That  we  have  found  the  origin  of 
the  fenate,  the  executive  power,  and  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  inftitutions  for 
which  ancient  legiflators  were  fo  much  renowned.    The  fcnatc  among  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  appears  to  have  been  originally  compofcd,  as  its  name 
imports,  of  elderly  men.   The  military  leader  at  Rome,  in  a  manner  nut  unlike  to 
that  of  the  American  warrior,  proclaimed  his  levies,  and  the  citiztr.s  prepared  for 
the  field,  in  confequence  of  a  voluntary  engagement.     The  fuggeftions  of  na- 
ture, which  direded  the  policy  of  nations  in  the  wilds  of  America,  were  followed 
before  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  Tyber  •,  and  Lycurgus  and  Romu- 
lus found  the  model  of  their  inftitutions,  where  tlic  members  of  every  rude  na- 
tion find  the  earlieft  mode  of  uniting  their  talenis  snd  combining  thtir  forces  J. 

But  the  obj'.dt  of  government  among  favages  is  rather  foreign  than  domeftic.' 
They  do  not  aim  at  maintaining  order  and  police  by  public  regulations,  or  the 
exertions  of  any  permanent  authority  •,  thty  only  labour  to  preferve  fuch  union 
among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  that  the)  niiiy  vvatcii  thi  motions  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  a£t  againft  them  with  concert  and  vigour.  The  firft  ftep  towards  efta- 
blidiing  a  public  jurifdicEtion  has  not  been  tak^n  amont;  tlie  North  American  In- 
dians.    The  right  of  revenge  ib  leu  in  priv;ite  hands.    If  violence  is  committed, 

*  Fergufon,  ubi  fup.  \  CoI('( n':.  H'I'ory  of  the  Five  Nations.     Fergufon, 

«bi  fup.  X  Eflay  on  ihe  Hillor)  of  Civil  Society,  pail  II.  fcdl.  ii. 

or 
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or  bloodflied,  the  community  does  not  afiume  the  power  either  of  infiidingor  of 
regulating  the  punilhmenL  It  belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  perfon 
injured  or  flain  to  avenge  the  wrong,  or  accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the 
aggreflbr.  If  the  Icniors  incerpofe,  it  is  to  advife,  not  to  decide.  But  though 
families,  like  fo  many  feparate  tribes,  are  fubjed  to  no  infpedion  or  government 
from  abroad,  they  are,  in  the  mean  time,  the  parts  of  a  village  or  canton. 
Many  fuch  cantons  affemble  to  conllitute  a  national  council,  or  to  execute  a  na- 
tional enterprile  ;  and  when  the  Europeans  made  their  firft  fettlements  in  America, 
fix  fuch  nations  had  formed  a  league,  had  their  amphydiones  or  ftatesgeneral, 
and  by  the  firmnefs  of  their  union,  and  the  ability  of  their  councils,  had  obtained 
an  afcendant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miffifiippi  to  that  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  *. 
They  appeared  to  underltand  the  objedls  ot  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  feparate  nation ;  they  fludied  a  balance  of  power :  the  flatefman  of  one 
country  watched  the  defigns  and  proceedings  of  another,  and  occafionally  threw 
the  weight  of  his  tribe  into  a  different  fcale.  They  had  their  alliances  and  their 
ireades  ;  which,  like  the  nations  of  Europe,  they  maintained  or  broke  upon  rea- 
fons  of  ftate :  tliey  remained  at  peace  from  a  fenfe  of  neceffity  or  expediency, 
and  went  to  war  upon  any  occurrence  of  provocation  or  jealoufy  -f-. 

Such  occurrences  were  frequent.  Though  fcrangers  to  tiie  idea  of  feparate 
property  vcfted  in  any  individual,  the  rudell  of  the  North  American  nations,  as 
already  obfcrved,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  rights  ot  each  community  to  its 
own  domains.  That  right  they  held  to  be  perftc't  and  exclufive,  entitling  the 
poffeflbrs  to  oppofe  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes  :  and  as  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  prevent  them  from  deftroying  or  difturbing  the  game  in 
their  hunting  grounds,  they  guard  this  national  property  with  a  vigilant  attention. 
But  as  their  territories  are  extenfive,  and  the  boundaries  of  them  not  exadtly  afcer- 
tained,  innumerable  fubjeds  of  difpute  arife,  which  feldom  terminate  without 
bloodfhed,  Thofe  violences  produce  others.  The  hoftile  difpofitions  infpired 
by  interelt  and  jealoufy  are  rendered  more  inveterate  by  revenge. 

This  paffion,  whieh  burns  with  fuch  violence  in  the  breafts  of  favages,  that 
eagcrnefs  to  gratify  it  may  be  confidered  as  their  moft  peculiar  charaderiftic, 
is  inextinguifhable  among  the  natives  of  North  America  ;  where  the  right  of  re- 
drefiing  his  own  wrongs  being  left  in  the  hands  of  every  man,  injuries  are 
felt  with  exquifice  fenfibility,  and  can  feldom  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender.  In  carrying  on  their  public  wars,  the  Indians  are  influenced  by  the 
fame  fpirit,  as  in  profccuting  private  vengeance.  Nor  are  they  lingular  in  this 
particular.  In  fmall  communities,  every  individual  is  touched  with  any  injury  or 
affront  offered  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  perlbnal  attack 
upon  his  own  honour  and  fa'ety.  Thedcfire  of  revenge  is  communicated  from 
breafl:  to  breaft,  and  loon  kindles  into  rage.  Hence  war,  which  between  extenfive 
kingdoms  is  carried  on  with  little  animofity,  is  profecuted  by  the  petty  North  Ame- 
rican tribes  with  all  the  rancour  of  private  quarrel :  the  refentment  of  nations  is  as 

*  Lafitau.     Charlevoix.     Colden.  t  ib'<l-     Sse  alio  Fergufon,  ubi  fup. 
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BOOK  IV.     implacable  as  that  of  individuals:  they  fight,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  deftroy 
*-— ~v— — ^     When  they  engage  in  hoftilities,  it  is  with  a  refolution  never  to  fee  the  face  of  an 
enemy  in  peace,  but  to  profecuce  the  contcft  wi'h  in:imortal  ennnity  *. 

The  dcfire  of  vengeance  is  the  firft,  and  almoft  the  only  principle  which  a  North 
American  inrxills  into  the  minds  of  his  children  :  it  grows  up  with  them  as 
they  advance  in  years  ;  and  as  dieir  attention  is  diredled  to  few  objefts,  it  ac- 
quires a  degree  of  force  unknov^n  among  men  whole  pafTions  are  diffipated  and 
•weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  occupations  and  purfuits.  It  refembles  the  in- 
ftinftive  rage  of  brutes  rather  tlian  the  anger  of  rational  beings  •,  and  man,  whife 
under  its  dominion,  becomes  the  moft  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities, 
nor  forgives,  nor  fparcs.  The  force  of  this  paffion  is  fo  well  underftood  by  the 
Indians,  that  they  always  apply  to  it  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take  arms. 
If  the  old  men  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  roufe  their  youth  from  floth,  if  a  chief 
wifhes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to  follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, the  moft  perfuafivc  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are  drawn  from  re- 
venge. "  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,"  fay  they,  "  lie  uncovered  ;  their 
bloody  bed  has  not  yet  been  waflied  clean.  Their  ghofls  cry  againft  us:  they 
mufl:  be  appeafed.  Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people  by  whom  they  were  flain. 
Sit  no  longer  inadtive  upon  your  mats  •,  lift  the  hatchet,  confole  the  fpirits  of  tlie 
dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  fhall  be  avenged  f." 

Animated  by  fuch  exhortations,  the  young  men  fnatch  their  arms  in  a  tranfport 
of  fury,  raife  the  Song  of  War,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  "  I  go  to  war,"  exclaim  they,  "  to  revenge  the 
death  of  my  brothers  :  I  iViall  kill,  I  fhall  exterminate,  I  fliall  burn  my  enemies  ; 
I  fliall  bring  away  captives  ;  I  Ihall  devour  their  heart,  dry  their  ficfli,  drink  their 
blood  •,  I  /hall  tear  off  their  fcalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  (kulls  J," 

This  rage  often  vents  itfclf  in  irregular  fallies  againft  an  hoftile  tribe  ;  at  which 
the  heads  of  the  community  connive,  as  fuch  expeditions  tend  to  encourage  a 
martial  fpirit,  to  inure  their  youth  to  hardfhips,  and  make  them  familiar  with 
danger.  But  when  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  public  authority,  the  deli- 
berations are  formal  and  flow.  The  old  men  aflemble ;  they  deliver  their  fenti- 
ments  in  fokmn  fpeeches  •,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature  of  the  enterpriie  ; 
and  balance  its  beneficial  or  diliidvantageous  confequences  with  no  inconfiderable 
degree  of  political  difccrnment  and  fagacity.  Their  pricfts  and  foothfayers  are 
confuked,  and  fometimes  they  afk  the  advice  even  of  their  women  ||.  If  the  de- 
termination is  war,  they  prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony.  Ths  youth  of 
the  principal  village  are  fummoned  ;  the  war-kettle  is  fet  on  the  fire;  the  war- 
fongs  and  dances  commence  ;  the  hatchet  is  fent  to  all  the  other  villages  of  the 
fame  nation,  and  alfo  to  thole  of  its  allies  :  the  flame  fpreads  ;  and  nothing  is 
heard  day  and  night  over  the  whole  territory,  but  hollile  defiances  and  denuncia- 
tions of  vengeance  **. 

•  Boiiclicr,  Hid.  Nat.  de  N.  Fiance  Charlevoix,  Bift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.  Colder,  vol.  X. 
t  Charlevoix,  Hill   N.  France,  torn.  HI.  J  BcnTu's  Travels  ihiough  LouiGana, 

vol.  I.  II  Charlevoix,  Hid.  N.  Ftance,  torn.  Ill,  "  Charlevoix, 

abi  fup,     Lafltau,  tonu  II. 
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When  by  thefe,  and  other  means,  the  fury  of  the  nation  is  roufed  to  the  higheft  C'H  AP.  I. 
pitch,  they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  leader.  After  ftratagem  in  war,  and 
an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  country,  qualities  eflentially  requifite  in  fuch  a  com- 
mander, the  chief  inducements  to  a  preference  are,  a  fierce  afpetfl  and  a  ftrong 
voice,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy.  The  leader  invites  his  followers 
to  a  feaft,  preparatory  to  their  military  expedition,  where  they  enter  into  engage- 
ments of  mutual  fidelity  and  attachment  :  he  begins  the  war-fong  ;  which  hav- 
ing continued  for  fome  time,  in  concert  with  his  affociates,  he  raifes  his  voice  to  the 
higheft  pitch,  and  breaking  fuddenly  into  a  fort  of  prayer,  addreffes  himfelf  thus 
to  the  God  of  War  :  "  I  invoke  thee  to  be  favourable  to  my  enterprife  !  I  in- 
voke thy  care  upon  me  and  my  family  ! — 1  invoke  you  likewiie,  all  ye  fpirits  and 
demons  good  and  evil !  all  ye  that  are  in  the  fkies,  that  are  on  the  earth  or  under 
the  eanh,  to  pour  deftruilion  upon  our  enemies,  and  return  me  and  my  compani- 
ons fafe  to  our  country  * !" — All  the  warriors  join  their  commander  in  this  prayer, 
with  (bouts  and  acclamations :  he  renews  his  fong,  and  is  accompanied  by  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  war  dance. 

The  maxims  by  which  the  Indians  regulate  their  military  operations,  as- 
well  as  the  fpirit  by  which  they  are  dictated,  though  extremely  different  from 
thofe  which  prevail  in  Europe,  are  well  fuited  to  their  own  political  ftate.  They 
never  take  the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to 
provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  during  a  march  of  fome  hundred  miles  through 
dreary  forefts.  Their  armies  are  not  incumbered  with  baggage  or  military  ftoresr 
Each  warrior,  befides  his  arms,  carries  a  mat,  and  a  fmall  bag  of  pounded  maize  ; 
and  with  thefe  he  is  completely  equipped  for  any  fervice.  While  at  a  diftance 
from  the  enemy's  frontier,  they  difperfe  through  the  woods,  and  fupport  them- 
felves  with  the  game  which  they  kill,  or  the  filh  that  they  catch ;  but  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  territories  of  the  nauon  which  they  intend  to  attack,  they 
colleci  their  troops,  and  advance  with  greater  caudon.  Yet  evan  then,  they  pro- 
ceed wholly  by  ftratagem  and  ambufcade.  They  place  not  their  glory  in  attack- 
ing their  enemies  with  open  force,  and  defeating  them  upon  equal  terms  :  to  fur- 
prife  and  deftroy  is  the  greateil  merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  higheft  pride  of 
his  followers  -j^. 

As  war  and  hunnng  are  the  only  occupations  of  the  Indians,  they  conduft. 
both  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  the  lame  arts.  They  follow  the  track  of  their 
enemies  through  the  foreft  ;  and  by  thekeennefs  of  their  fight,,  it  is  faid,  they  can 
trace  foot-fteps  that  are  made  on  the  fhorteit  grafs,  upon  the  dry  ground,  and' 
even  upon  ftone,  and  from  the  nature  of  thefe  foot-fteps  can  difcover  to  what 
nation  the  adventurers  belong  J.  They  endeavour  to  difcover  their  haunts,  in 
which  they  are  wonderfully  affifted  by  the  quicknefs  of  their  fmell :  they  lurk 
in  fome  thicket  near  to  thefe  •,  and  with  the  patience  of  a  fportfman  lying  in  wait 
for  game,  will  continue  in  their  ftation  day  after  day,  until  they  can  rufh  on  their 
prey,  when  leallable  to  refift  them.     If  they  meet  no  ftraggling  party  of  the 

•  Id.  ibid.  t  Charlevoix,  lom.  Ill,  t  Henepin,  Mceures  der 

Sauvtiges. 
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BOOK  IV.  enemy,  tlicy  advance  towards  their  villages,  but  with  fuch  folicitude  to  conceal 
their  approach,  that  they  often  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  through  the  woods, 
and  paint  their  fkins  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  widiered  leaves,  in  order  to 
avoiii  detedion  * -,  and  if  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy, 
they  fet  fire  to  their  huts  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  maJIacre  the  inhabitants,  as 
they  fly  naked  and  defenceleis  through  the  flames.  But  if  they  find  that  their 
motions  are  dilcovered,  notwithltanding  all  their  ingenious  precautions;  that  tlie 
enemy  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  is  prepared  to  oppole  them,  they  ufually  judge  it 
moft  prudent  to  refire.  They  account  it  cxtren.e  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  H 
on  his  guard,  or  to  give  battle,  upon  equal  terms,  in  an  open  field.  The  moft 
diftinguifhed  fucccfs  is  a  difgrace  to  a  leader,  if  purchafcd  with  any  confiderable 
lofs  of  his  followers  •,  and  to  fall  in  battle,  inftead  of  being  deemed  an  honour- 
able death,  is  a  misfortune  which  fubjects  the  memory  of  the  wanior  to  the  im- 
putation of  riilhnels  or  imprudence  -j-. 

This  fyftem  of  war  was  univerfal  in  North  America,  the  Chiiele  excepted, 
among  all  the  lavage  tribes  difperlcd  through  the  different  regions  and  climates  of 
the  New  World  :  they  all  dilplay  more  craft  than  boldnels  in  carrying  on  their 
hoftilities.  Hence  feveral  celebrated  writers  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
Americans  arc  naturally  deficient  in  a6live  courage  ;};.  ".  But  when  we  rcfleft," 
fays  an  author  to  whom  great  refpedl  is  due  ||,  "  that  many  of  thrfe  tribes,  on  oc- 
cafions  which  call  for  extraordinary  cfi'brts,  not  only  defend  themfelves  with  obili- 
nate  relolution,  but  attack  their  enemies  with  the  moll  daring  courage  **,  we  mull 
afcribe  their  habitual  caution  to  fome  other  caufe  than  conftitutional  timidity.  The 
number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  new  mem- 
bers amid  the  hardfliips  and  dangers  of  favage  life  fo  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen 
is  extremely  precious ;  and  the  prefervation  of  it  becomes  a  capital  objedl  in  their 
policy."  But  is  it  not  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  this  caution  is  the  effeft 
of  original  difpolkion,  than  that  political  maxims  fliould  fo  ftrongly  influence  the 
condudt  of  favage  nations  boiling  with  revenge,  and  of  individuals  ibdeftitute  of 
every  other  kind  of  forefight  as  to  fell  for  a  trifle,  in  the  morning,  the  hammoc  in 
which  they  fliould  fleep  at  night  -j-f  ?— Befides,  the  defire  of  faving  men  ought  to 
have  had  equal  weight  with  our  barbarous  anceftors,  fo  prodigal  of  their  lives  ! 
and  indeed  with  barbarous  tribes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  among  many 

•  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.  f  Adair's  Hitl.  of  American 

Indians.     Charlevoix,   ubi  fup.  J  The  iaihoT  of  Rectcrctei  Philof.  fur  les 

Americ.  torn.  I.  p.  ii6,  and  torn.  II.  p.  53.  Ciievalier  des  Maichais,  Voyage,  torn.  IV.  Lord 
Kainis's  Sketches  on  Man,  vol.  I.  fket.  i.  ||    Dr.  Rolxrtfon.  »•  This 

remains  to  be  proved  ;  for  the  affirmation  of  Lafitau  and  Charlevoix,  advocates  for  the  fameopi- 
rion,  are  not  fufficient  to  efiablifh  fuch  a  fadt  in  oppofition  to  the  unanimous  tellimony  of  all  mili- 
tary men,  both  French  and  Eiiglini,  who  have  been  eiiher  the  afibciates  or  the  advcrlarics  of  the 
Indians  in  war,  and  who  all  declare  that  they  never  attack  except  when  they  have  an  c\idfnt 
certainty  of  vidory,  nor  defend  themfelves  againft  a  fuperior  or  even  an  cqoal  force,  unlefs  when 
the  poffibility  of  retreat  is  cut  off.  ff   See  Robertlcn's  Hill,  of  Amerc.  vol.  I. 

p.  310,  where  much  ingenuity  is  employed  to  prove,  that  the  Americans  arc  incapable  of  being 
influenced  by  diftant  confequences,  or  indeed  by  any  ir.otive  but  the  impreli.on  of  the  moment. 
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of  whom  we  find  the  moft  hardy  valour,  and  a  contejnpt  of  danger  and  of  death,     p  ^^  ^• 

that  has  made  them  intrepidly  meet  the  moft  numerous  and  beft  difciplined  armies, 

and  bravely  challenge  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  even  with  an  inferior  force. 

In  a  word,  the  point  of  honour  among  favage  nations  feems  to  be  dictated  by  in- 

ftinft,  and  only  reduced  to  a  maxim  of  policy  in  more  civilized  ages.     The 

American,  like  the  fox,  proceeds  by  ftratagem  :   if  furprifed,  he  will  refift  ratiier 

than  be  flain :  if  feized,  he  will  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  expire  without  a  complaint 

or  a  groan.     But  the  European,  like  the  lion,  boldly  faces  his  enemy,  and  is  not 

fo  patient  under  fufferings  which  his  ered  mind  has  not  taught  him  to  fear  or 

forefee. 

This  reafoning  may  be  carried  farther.  Wrapt  in  their  own  wiles,  like  the  ani- 
mal of  prey  which  they  refemble,  the  Indians  fcldom  obferve  the  precautions  moil 
eflential  to  their  fafety.  They  never  ftation  centinels  around  the  place  where 
they  reft  at  night  ;  and  after  marching  fome  hundred  miles  to  furprife  an  enemy, 
are  frequently  themfelves  furprifed  and  cutoff,  while  funk  in  as  profound  a  fleep 
as  if  they  were  not  within  the  reach  of  danger  *.  But  if,  notwithftanding  this 
negligent  fecurity,  which  often  ruins  their  moft  artful  fchemes  and  hopeful  enter- 
prifes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they  rufh  upon  them  with  the  utmoft 
ferocity,  and  tear  off  the  fcalps  of  all  thofe  who  fall  vidtiins  to  their  barbarous 
rage.  Thefe  ftrange  trophies  they  carry  home  in  triumph,  and  preferve  as  monu- 
ments not  only  of  their  .prowefs,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has  in-- 
i]i(5led  upon  the  people  who  were  the  objects  of  public  refentment  -f-.  They  are 
ftill  more  foliciteus  to  fcize  prifoners,  who  are  generally  referved  for  tortures  fo 
dreadful,  as  to  make  the  fate  of  thofe  that  perifh  in  the  field  to  be  envied  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  amazing  fortitude  with  which  they  endure  thefe,  that  we  dilcovcr  that 
firmnefs  of  fpirit  for  which  the  North  Americans  are  fo  much  diftinguilhed- 
Their  pafTive  courage  exceeds  all  conception  :  but  patience  under  perfonal  fulFer- 
ifig,  with  a  view  towards  which  the  whole  life  of  an  Indian  feems  to  be  regulated, 
depends  upon  a  principle  in  the  mind  very  different  from  that  of  valour,  the 
fpring  of  illuftrious  aftionsi  and. as  the  Americans  are  generally  deftitute  of  the 
latter,  though  endowed  with  the  former  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  in  like  manner, 
fome  Europeans  poffefted  of  every  heroic  quality,  and  fuperior  to  the  impref- 
fions  of  fear,  have  been  known  to  fink  under  the  flow  affaults  of  pain. 
The  one  may  be  acquired  by  a  Spartan  difcipline,  or  an  American  feverity  of 
life  -,  but  the  other,  unlefs  the  gift  of  nature,  can  only  be  infpired  by  the  liberal 
principles  of  a  Roman  or.  an  Athenian  education.  .• 

The  Indian  captives  are  commonly  treated  with  fome  degree  of  hum.anity, 
till  they  reach  the  enemy's  frontier.  Then  the  viftors  difpatch  fame  of  their 
number  to  inform  their  countrymen  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
prifoners  foon  begin  to  feel  the  wretchednefs  of  tiicir  condition.  The  women  of 
the  village  affemble,  together  with  the  youth  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
age  of  bearing  arms,  and  forming  themfelves  into  two  lines,  through  which  the 
unhappy  captives  muft  pafs,  beat  and  bruife  them,  with  fticks  and  ftones,  in  a 

*  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.     Lahontan,  torn.  II.  f  Lifitau^ 

tun.  II. 
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B0OK..IV.  cruel  manner*  j  as  at  leaft  an  eSpreflion  of  their  hatred  of  their  enemies,  and' 
their  third  of  vengeance,  if  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  fhare  in  the  honours  of 
■war.  This  firft  gratification  of  their  hofliie  rage,  is  followed  by  lamentations 
for  the  lofs  of  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  liave  fallen  in  the  fervice,  accom- 
panied with  words  and  aftions  which  leem  to  indicate  the  mod  deep  and  real  for-- 
row:  but  in  a  moment,  by  one  of  thofe  fingular  tranfitions  of  the  human 
mind  which  philofophy  would  in  vain  reconcile  to  fyftem,  on  a  fignal  given^ 
their  tears  ceafc  ;  and,  ais  if  difciplined  in  grief,  fuddenly  pafllng  from  the 
keenell  excefs  of  anguiih  to  the  moft  extravagant  tranfports  of  joy,  they  begin 
to  celebrate  their  vitfory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  barbarous  triumph  f. 

Meanwhile  the  fate  of  the  prilbners  remains  undecided.  That  is  left  to  the 
old  men,  who  meet  and  deliberate  concerning  k.  Some  are  deftined  to  be  tor- 
tured to  death,  in  order  to  fatiate  the  revenge  of  the  conquerors,  and  fome  to  re- 
place the  members  which  the  community  has  loft  in  the  courfe  of  that  or  former 
wars.  Such  as  are  refcrved  for  this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  thofe  whofe 
relations  have  been  (lain,  with  certain  ceremonies.  The  women  meet  them  at 
tJie  door,  and  if  they  receive  them,  their  fuffcrings  are  at  an  end  :  they  are 
adopted  into  the  family  ;  and  according  to  the  phrafe  ufual  on  fuch  occafions, 
are  leated  on  the  mat  of  the  deccafed.  They  afllime  his  name;  they  hold  the 
fame  r.\nk  ;  and  are  treated  thenceforth  with  all  the  tendernefs  due  to  a  huftjand, 

-  a  father,  a  brother,  or  other  kinlman.  But  ii  from  any  caprice,  or  the  unre- 
lenting defire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  any  family  refufe  to  accept  of  the-prji- 
foner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his  doom  is  fixed.  No  quality  or  accomplishment 
can  fave  him  from  torture  and  death,  nor  any  arm  relcue  him  J. 

The  prifoners,  while  their  fate  is  in  fufpence,  appear  altogether  unconcerned 
about  what  may  befal  them.  They  talk,  they  ear,  they  deep,  as  if  they  Wei'e 
perfc6lly  at  eafe  in  their  minds,  and  under  no  apprehenfions  of  impending  ditncref. 
Even  when  the  fatal  fentence  is  announced  to  them,  far  from  iteming  to  decline 
the  conflift,  or  attempting  to  avoid  it  by  a  voluntary  death,  they  recerve- t^c  ini- 
formation  with  an  unaltered  countenance^  raife  their  death-fong,  and  prepare  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  nation,  by  fuffering  like  men.  Rcfolved  to  put 
their  conflancy  to  tht  moft  fevere  trial,  their  conquerors  aflemble  As  to  a  folemn 
feftival ;  and  a  fcene  enfues,  the  bare  defcription  of  which  is  iufficient  to  chill  the 
heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been  accuftomtd  by  milder  inftiturions  to 
refpedl  their  fpecies,  and  to  melt  into  tendernefs  at  the  fight  of  human  mifery. 

The  captives  are  tied  naked  to  a  rtake,  but  fo  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  round 
it.  All  Vvho  are  prefent,  men,  women,  and  children,  rulh  upon  them  like  furies. 
Every  fpecies  of  torture  is  employed  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can  invent. 
Some  burn  their  limbs  with  red  hot  irons,  fome  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives  3 

'  while  others  tear  the  flefh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots,  and 

rend,  twift,  and  fnap  their  finews.     They  vie  with  each  other  in  refinements  of 

cruelty.     Nothing  fets  bounds  to  their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging  the  life 

•  Lahontan,  torn.  II.  f  Charlevoix,  Hill.  N.  France,  torn.  III.     Lafijau,  IT. 

$  Id.  ibid. 
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ef  the  fulferers,  with  which  the  exercife  of  their  vengeance  miift  terminate  ;  and 
luch  is  their  barbarous  ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that  by  avoiding   to  hurt  any 
vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  fcene  of  anguifh  tor  leveraldays.     In  Ipitc  of 
all  that  they  feel,  the  unhappy  viftims  continue  to  chant  their  death-fong  with  a 
firm  voice  :   they  boaft  of  their  own  exploits  -,  they  infult  their  tormentors,  and 
reproach  them  with  want  of  fkill  in  revenging  die  death  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions :  they  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them,  in  retaliation  of  their 
tate,  and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  moil  provoking  threats  and  denunciations  *. 
The  nobleft  triumph  of  an  American  warrior  is  to  difplay  undaunted  fortitude 
amid  fuch  dreadful  fufferings  ;  and  by  a  ftrange  kind  of  afttriftion,  their  torment- 
ors are  direded  to  be  moft  cruel  where  they  intend  the  higheft  refpeft.     The 
coward   is  put  to  death  by   the  hands  of    women  •,  and   if  any  one  betrays 
fymptoms  of  titnidity,  he  is  often  difpatched  at  once  with  contempt,  as  un-^ 
worthy  of  being  treated  like  a  man  f.     But  the  brave  are  fuppofed  to  be  entitled 
to  all  the  trials  of  courage  and  patience  that  men  can  invent.     Animated  with 
thofe  fentiments,  they  endure  without  a  groan,  what  feems  almoll  impofTible  for 
human  nature  to  fupport.     They  appear  to  be  not  only  infenfible  to  pain,  but  to 
court  it.     "  Withhold  !"  faid  an  aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  when  his   infults 
had  provoked  one  of  his  tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a  weapon  which  he 
deemed  inglorious  ;  "  withhold  thele  ftabs  of  your  knife  !  kt  me  rather  die  by 
fire,  that  thole  dogs  your  allies  from  beyond  the  fca,   may  learn  by  my  example 
to  fufFer  like  men  j;."     This  awful  ftruggle  between  conftancy  in  iufFering  and 
obftinacy  in  tormenting,  is  at  length  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  prifoner,  w  honi 
fome  chief,  either  in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  or  out  of  compaffion,  generally  difpatclics  - 
with  his  club  or  dagger  ||. 

Thefe  barbarities  are  often  fucceedcd  by  a  fpetlacle  no  lefs  fhocking.    That  fell 
fpirit  of  revenge  which  envenoms  the  heart  of  a  favage,  frequently  prompts  the 
unfeeling  Americans  to  devour  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  their  fury  and  cruelty.     This  pradiice,  which  as  we  have  frequently  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  prevailed  in  the  fouthern  continent,  and  in  feveral  of  the 
iflands,  was  alfo  common  in  various  diftrifts  of  North  America  **.    Even  among  ■ 
thofe  tribes  where  no  fuch  praAice  has  been  in  ufe  fince  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  familiar,  as  it  is  incorporated  into  ■ 
the  very  idiom  of  their  language.     The  phrafe  by  which  the  Iroquois  exprefs 
their  refolution  of  making  war  againft  an  enemy  is,  "  Let  us  go  and  eat  that 
nation;"— and  if  they  folicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  it  to  • 
^"  eat  broth  made  of  the  flclh  of  their  enemies  ff."     Hence  too  the  cuilom,  al-  • 

•  Circumltances  fimilar  to  thefe  have  been  related  by  a  variety  of  authors,  but  accompanied 
with  fuch  particulars  as  are  altogether  horrid  and  difgufling.  A  feleftion  was  therefore  neceflary 
to  give  truth  to  the  defcription,  taken  in  a  general  view,  as  well  as  to  render  it  bearable  to  hu- 
man feelings  ;  and  fuch  a  felcftion  has  been  made  by  the  abhe  Prevot,  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  - 
torn.  XV.  p.  58,  S9.  and  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  Hift.  Ametic.  book  IV.  from  which  this  account  is 
chiefly  copied.  f  De  la  Potherie,  torn.  II  J  Colder,  vol.  I. 

II  Charlevoix,    Hift.  N.  France,    torn.  III.      Lafitau,    torn.   II.      Lahont.    Voyages,    torn.  I,  - 
»•  De  la  Potherie.  -tf  Charlsvoix,  Hift.  N.  Fiance,  torn.  III.     De  la 

Potherie,  torn.  II. 

moll  " 
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BOOK  IV.  moft  univerfal  among  the  natives  of  North  America,  when  they  engage  in  hofti- 
Jities,  of  fufpending  over  t!ie  fire  the  war-kettle  *,  though  no  longer  made  fub- 
fcrvient  to  fuch  horrid  feafts. 

The  amazing  fteadinefs  with  which  the  North  Americans  endure  the  mofl:  cx- 
quifite  torments  !ias  induced  fome  authors  to  luppofe,  that  colder' blood,  thicker 
humours,  and  a  conllitution  rendered  more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampncfs  of  the 
air,  may  blunt  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftcm.  It  has  even  been  affirmed, 
that  they  arc  fcarce  ever  convulfed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  chat  they  endure 
the  molt  fevcre  chirurgical  operations,  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  with- 
out fhrinking,  or  uttering  a  fingle  groan  §.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Americans  is  fo  different  in  its  texture  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
Jiuman  Ipecies,  or  indeed  of  the  animal  creation,  as  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
diverfity  in  their  behaviour.  It  muft  flow  chiefly  from  a  principle  of  honour, 
jnftilled  early,  and  cultivated  with  fuch  care,  as  to  inlpire  man  in  his  rudeit  ftate 
with  an  heroic  conftancy,  to  which  philofophy  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form 
him,  when  more  liighly  improved  and  poliOied.  This  invincible  iirmnefs  he  has 
been  taught  to  confidcr  as  the  principal  diftinflion  of  his  nature,  and  the  hi^heft 
attainment  of  a  warrior  :  the  ideas  which  influence  his  conduct,  and  tlie  paffions 
that  take  pofleflion  of  his  heart  are  few :  they  operate  therefore  with  more  decifive 
effci^,  than  wlien  the  mind  is  crowded  with  a  multiplicity  of  objeds,  or  diltraifted 
by  the  variety  of  its  j^urfuirs  ;  and  when  every  motive  that  operates  with  force  on 
the  mind  of  a  favage,  prompts  an  Indian  to  fufFcr  with  dignity,  he  will  bear 
what  might  feem  to  be  invpolTible  for  human  patience  to  fultain  -f. 

"  It  gave  me  joy,"  faid  an  old  man  to  his  captive,  "  that  fo  gallant  a  youth 
was  allotted  to  my  fliare.  I  propofed  to  have  placed  you  on  tlie  mat  of  my 
rephew,  who  was  flain  by  your  countrymen  ;  to  have  transferred  all  my  tender- 
nefs  to  you,  and  to  have  lolaced  my  age  in  your  company  ;  but  maimed  and 
mutilated  as  you  now  appear,  death  is  better  than  life  :  prepare  yourfelf  there- 
fore to  die  like  a  man ;{;."  He  did  fo,  and  fct  at  defiance  all  the  rage  of  his  tor- 
mentors for  three  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  expired,  without  fo  much  as  an 
involuntary  motion.  But  when  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is  not  roufed  to 
exertion  by  fuch  fentiments,  th^ir  feelings  of  pain  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  reft  of  mankind.  Nor  is  that  patience  under  fufFerings,  for  which  they 
are  fojuflly  celebrated,  an  univerfal  attainment:  the  conftancy  of  many  of  the 
captives  is  overcome  by  the  burning  rage  of  pain  ;  and  their  weaknefs  and  la- 
mentations complete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
refle(5t  difgrace  upon  their  country  and  kindred  1|. 

But  if  nature  has  not  interpofed,  to  render  the  Americans  infenfible  to  thofe 
torments  which  are  fo  frequently  their  lot,  difcipline  has  come  in  aid  of  principle 
to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  keencft  attacks  of  anguifh.     As  pa/Tive  fortitude 

*  Hifl.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  p.  46.  ^  Ulloa,  Notic.  American, 

t  Robertfon,  Hilt.  Amcric.  book  IV.  J  Charlevoix,  Hill.  N.  France,  loni.  lit, 

;,. Charlevoix,  Uift.  N'.  France,   torn.  111.    De  laPoiherie,  tcm.  II. 
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is  the  quality  in  liigheft  eftimation  among  them,  it  is  the  early  (ludy  of  the  In-     CHAP.    I. 
dians  to  acquire  a  talent,  which  will  enable  them  to  a6t  like  men,  when  their      ''  ^  ' 

relbliition  fhall  be  put  to  the  proof.  Accordingly,  as  the'  youth  of  other  nati- 
ons exercife  themfelves  in  feats  of  adivity  and  force,  thole  of  North  America 
vie  with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  fuffcring.  They 
harden  their  nerves  by  Ibch  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accullom  thcmfflves 
to  endure  the  fliarpeft  pain  without  complaining.  "  I  have  ften,"  fays  Charle- 
voix, "  a  boy  and  a  girl  bind  their  naked  arms  together,  and  place  a  burning 
coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  could  endure  it  the  longed  *."  All  the 
trials  cuftomary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  warriors, 
or  when  a  warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are  accomm.o- 
dated  to  this  idea  of  fortitude,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve.  They 
are  not  difplays  of  valour,  but  of  patience  ;  fliey  are  not  exhibitions  of  the 
ability  of  the  candidates  to  offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to  fuffer.  In  North 
America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  formal  nor  fo  fevere,  as 
among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  -f.  But  even  here,  before  a  youth 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  by 
fire,  and  by  infults  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  fpirit  than  both ;{:. 

The  perpetual  hoftilities  carried  on  among  the  North  American  Indians  are  pro- 
dudive  of  the  moft  fatal  efFefts.  As  their  imperfeft  induftry  does  not  fupply  them 
with  any  fuperfluous  flore  of  provifions,  even  in  feafons  of  tranquillity,  they 
are  reduced  to  extreme  want,  when  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  defolates  their  cul- 
tivated lands,  or  difturbs  them  in  their  hunting  excurfions.  All  the  people  of  the 
diltrifl  that  is  invaded  are  frequendy  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  moun- 
tains, which  can  afford  them  no  fubfittence,  and  where  many  of  them  perilh. 
Nor  does  their  excefTive  caution  in  condudling  their  military  operations  ||,  and  the 
folicitude  of  every  leader  to  preferve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  they  feldom 
enjoy  any  interval  of  peace,  prevents  the  lofs  of  men,  by  famine  and  the  fword, 
from  exceeding  the  degree  of  population.     Hence  all  their  tribes  are  now  fec- 

*  Hilt.  N.  France,  torn.  III.  f  Thefe  trials  are  more  peculiarly  folema 

snd  excruciating  among  the  Caribs  or  Galibis.  See  vol.  f.  book  II.  chap.  v.  p.  500,  of 
this  work.  J  Charlevoix,  Hift,  N.  France,  torn.  IH. 

II  This  caution,  which  is  fuppofed  by  two  celebrated  writers,  (Robertfon  and  Raynal)  to  have 
been  diftated  by  political  motives,  and  to  be  efTential  to  the  very  exiftence  of  a  people  engaged 
in  perpetual  hoflilitiee,  zppears  to  have  no  fuch  operation  ;  for  where  both  parties  are  pofiefied 
of  the  fame  arts,  and  both,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  more  intent  upon  furprifing  their  enemies 
than  vigilant  in  providing  againft  being  furprifed  themfelves  ;  in  a  word,  where  their  caution 
confills  rather  in  avoiding  battle,  than  in  avoiding  danger,  the  lofs  of  men  will  be  fully  as  great 
as  if  they  had  made  their  attacks  by  open  force.  Nay,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  it  will  be 
greater.  The  furprifej  will  be  mutual  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  temper  of  the  larking 
villain  and  the  declared  foe,  is  confpicuous  from  the  proceedings  of  the  highwayman  and  foot- 
pad, up  to  the  authorifed  violences  of  nations.  Stratagem,  which  in  its  very  nature  involves 
an  infidious  purpofe,  is  the  infeparable  companion  of  cruelty.  Few  men  efcape  in  the  furprifes 
of  the  Americans,  and  few  prifoners  were  formerly  fpared  ;  whereas  when  men  meet  one  another 
in  the  field,  perfonal  oppofition  begets  efteem  :  ihofe  who  refill  only  are  (lain  ;  and  an  afcendency 
is  fooD  acquired,  by  mutual  trials  of  Arength,  which  makes  hoftilities  themfelves  lefs  frequent. 

37.  I  i  ble  i 
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BOOK  IV.  ble;  and  many,  which  were  once  powerful,  have  gradually  wafted  away  and 
difappeared.  Nothing  now  remains  of  feveral  nations  that  were  once  confider- 
able,  but  the  name  *. 

Refledions  arifing  from  this  continual  decay,  firft  fuggefted  to  certain  tribes  the 
idea  of  adopting  prifoners  taken  in  war,  as  an  expedient  to  prevent  their  total 
extindtion.  The  pradice,  however,  is  by  no  means  yet  univerfal.  Refent- 
ment  operates  more  powerfully  among  favages  than  confiderations  of  policy  -|- : 
far  the  greater  part  of  their  captives  was  anciently  facrificed  to  their  venge- 
ance; and  it  is  only  fince  their  numbers  began  to  decline  faft,  that  they  have 
embraced  milder  meafures.  But  fuch  as  they  do  fpare,  they  naturalize  in  the 
manner  already  defcribed  ;  and  the  new  citizens,  incorporated  into  fome  family, 
renounce  for  ever  their  original  connexions,  and  alTimilate  themfelves  fo  entirely 
ro  the  people  by  whom  they  are  adopted,  that  they  immediately  join  them  in 
hoftile  enterprifes,  and  even  in  expeditions  againft  their  own  countrymen. 

A  tranfition  fo  fudden,  and  fo  repugnant  to  one  of  the  moft  powerful  inftimfts 
implanted  by  nature  in  the  heart  of  man,  would  appear  ftrange  amona  any  peo- 
ple ;  but  among  the  members  of  fmall  focieties,  where  national  enmity  is  vio- 
lent and  deep-rooted,  and  among  Americans  whofe  revenge  is  inextinguilhable, 
while  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  it  is  yet  more  furprifing  and  unaccountable,  Ic 
feems,  however,  to  refult  from  the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  the 
New  World.  As  no  exchange  of  prifoners  ever  there  takes  place,  the  moment  a 
warrior  is  made  captive,  his  country  and  his  friends  confider  him  as  dead.  He 
has  incurred  fuch  indelible  difgrace,  by  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  furprized  or  taken 
by  an  enemy,  as  would  fubjedl  him  to  eternal  infamy,  were  he  to  return  home-: 
he  therefore  feels  little  reludtance,  fince  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  tribe  a^•e 
irreparably  broken,  in  forming  a  frefli  connc;;i^ r.  with  a  people,  though  formerly 
enemies,  who,  as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly  fentiments,  not  only  deliver  him 
from  a  cruel  execution,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  warrior  and 
fiellow  citizen.  That  fimilarity  of  manners  oblervable  in  rude  nations,  and 
■which  is  peculiarly  perfeft  among  the  North  American  tribes,  facilitates  and  com- 
pletes the  union  •,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only  his  allegiance,  but 
his  affedion,  to  the  community  into  the  bofom  of  which  he  is  received  J.  This 
affeftion  is  ftrengthened  by  his  attachment  to  the  family  into  which  he  is  engrafted, 
and  by  which  he  is  treated  with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  Hence,  as  a  celebrated 
writer  very  juftly  remarks,  the  fame  fate  that  loads  the  favage  with  chains,  and 
diflblves  the  ties  of  former  confanguinity,  if  he  efcape  death,  gives  hira  new  re- 
lations and  friends  ||. 

*  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III. 

•J-  For  ihis  obfervaiion  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Robertfon  ;  and  while  he  admires  its  juft- 
nelf,  he  canrot  help  lamtniing  the  inconfiftencies  (  f  the  p'cateil  meo.  Is  it  poflible  ihat  politi- 
cal confiderations,  which  couild  not  reftrain  the  Americans  from  butchering  their  neceflary  prifoners 
in  cool  blood,  Ihould  operate  fo  powerfully  upon  them,  while  under  the  influence  of  hollile  paf- 
fion,  as  to  prevent  them  from  ever  voluntarily  expoiing  their  perfons  i 

%  Robertfon,  Hid.  Americ  book  IV. 

H  Raynal,  Hift.  Philof.  &c.  liv.  xy. 

But 
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■  But  though  war  is  the  chief  occupation  of  barbarians,  and  to  excel  in  it  their 
highefl:  diftinction  and  pride,  their  in/ericrity  is  always  manifcft  when  they  enoaoe 
in  competition  with  more  civilized  nations.     '1  hey  are  incapable  of  niaintainino- 
in  the  field  the  formality  of  unilorm  precautions  ;  and  are  ever  lefs  vigilant  to 
avoid  being  furprized  tl?emfclves,  than  anxious  to  fuiprife  their  enemy.     By  rea- 
foa  of  diefe  di  fad  vantages,  though  patient  of  harc'fhip  and   fatigue,  and  qua- 
lified  by    their  ftratagem  and  ferocity    to  throw  terror,    into  a  more    regular 
army  -,  yet,  in  the  courfeof  a  continued  ftruggle,  they  muft  always  yield  to  fu- 
ptrior  difcipline  and  addrels.     Hence  die  Romans  were  able  to  over-run  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain  ;  and  hence  the  Europeans  have  ever  main- 
tained a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,   even  when 
their  arms  have  been  the  fame  *.     The  North  Americans  however,  animated  by 
an  unconquerable  fpirit  of  freedom,  fcili  retain  part  of  their  original  pofl'.-ffions  ; 
and  though  long  encomp.ifled  by  three  formidable  European  powers,  continue  to 
exift  as  independent  nations.     The  principal  of  thefe  nations  are  the  Algonquin-i, 
who  occupy  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Sc.  Eawrence,  for  an  extent  of  near  five 
hundred   miles  ;  the  Hurons,^  Outawaes,  and  Iiinois,  feated  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  which  bear  their  names ;  the  Abnaquies,  who  border  upon  New  England  ^ 
the  Iroquois  or  Mohawks,  who  border  upon  the  provinces  of  New  York,  Pcn- 
lylvania,  and  Virginia  ;  and  the  Chcrokces,  who  border  upon  Carolina  **. 

■  The  arts  and  manufaftures  of  lavages  muft  every  where  be  few  and  fimple, 
but  more  efpecially  thole  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  ule  of  iron,  the 
great  inftrument  of  human  labour  and  ingenuity  -f-.  Nature,  however,  has 
direfted  man,  in  his  kail  improved  Itatc,  to  provide  fome  covering  againft  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  ||,  by  day,  and  fome  hovel  or  habitation,  where  he  may 
reft  at  night.  Thofe  of  the  North  Americans  were  of  the  rudeft  kind.  The 
Ihoulders  of  the  men  were  covered  with  a  fort  of  cloak  or  mantle  of  the  fkins 
of  wild  beafts,  and  the  loins  of  the  women  were  furrounded  with  a  petticoat  of 
the  fame,  reaching  below  the  knee :{;.    But  though  almoft  without  drefs,  they  werq 

*  Many  of  the  American  tribes  have  fubftituted  fire-arms  in  place  of  their  bows  ard  arrows  • 
but  they  Hill  adiiere  to  their  ancient  maxims  of  war,  and  are  unable  to  contend  wiih  an  equal 
number  of  Eurooean  troops.  The  Chilefe  are  the  only  exception  to  this  obfcrvntion.  As  they 
originally  attacked  their  enemies  in  the  open  field,  thev  now  advance  to  the  charge  not  only  with 
courage,  but  with  difcipline.  Ovaila's  Relat.  of  Chili.  Their  peifonal  appearance  only  could 
induce  us  to  fuppcfe  the  brave  and  high  fpirited  Chilefe  to  be  the  fame  race  with  the  reft  of  the 
natives  cf  the  New  World. 

**  Adair's  Hirt.  of  North  American  Indians.  Douglafs's  Summary,  parti,  fee.  iii.  An  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  and  prefeut  ilate  of  thefe,  as  we!!  as  of  otner  Indian  nv  ons  and  tribes, 
Ihall  be  given  when  we  come  to  fpcak  of  the  European  fetdements  in  iheir  neignbo:rhood. 

f  The  Americans,  as  we  have  '"ore  than  once  had  occafion  to  obferve,  were  all  u.iacquainted 
with  the  uTe  of  iron,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  noiihern  tribes  were  Grangers  to  the  ufe  of 
metal  of  any  kind. 

II  In  certain  mild  climates  men  have  been  found  entirely  nuked  ;  but  the.e  cloaths  were  not 
neceflary. 

J  Douglafs's  Summary,  part  I.  feft.  iil.  Hutchinfon,  IhH,  MaHuciufet's  Bay,  chap,  vi, 
Hitt.  Gea.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  p.  39. 

not 
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BOOK  IV.  not  inattentive  to  ornament.  They  difpoftd  their  hair  in  tnany  different  forms ; 
their  ears  were  hung,  and  their  necks  furrounded  with  fhells  in  the  form  of  beads  ; 
they  punclured  and  ftained  their  fkins  with  a  gre.u  variety  of  figures  ;  and 
vanity,  not  fatisfied  vviih  thefe  fantaftic  decorations,  in  whicii  they  fpent  much 
time,  and  iubmitted  to  much  pain,  diipolcd  them  to  alter  the  natural  form  of 
■their  bodies.  Tiieir  operations  for  that  purpofe  begin  as  foon  as  an  infant  is 
born.  By  comprefling  the  bones  of  the  fkul!,  while  Hill  foft  and  flexible,  they 
mould  the  head  into  a  flat,  a  fquare,  or  a  conical  figure  -,  and  by  thefe  violent  and 
abfurd  efforts,  to  derange  the  plan  of  nature,  or  improve  upon  her  defigns,  they 
often  endanger  the  lives  of  their  pollerity. 

But  in  all  their  attempts  either  to  adorn  or  to  new  model  their  perfons,  it  fecmj 
to  have  been  lefs  the  objtft  of  the  North  Americans  to  pleafe,  or  to  appear 
•beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  or  terror  to  their  afptiSt,  Their  attention 
to  drel's  had  more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  dillerence  in  rank 
and  tllimation  between  the  two  fexes  was  fo  great,  as  extinguilhcd  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  their  folicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable.  The  man  deemed  it  beneath 
him  to  adorn  his  perfon,  for  the  fake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  accuflomed  to  look 
down,  as  to  a  flave.  It  was  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of 
his  nation,  or  take  the  field  againft  his  enemies,  that  he  affumed  his  choiceil  or- 
naments, and  decked  his  perfon  with  the  niceft  care  *.  The  decorations  of  the 
women  were  few  and  fimple.  Whatever  was  precious  or  fplendid  was  referved 
for  the  men  -,  and  as  the  women  in  feveral  tribes,  were  obliged  to  fpend  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  their  time,  every  day,  in  painting  and  adorning  their  hufbands, 
they  could  beftow  little  attention  upon  ornamenting  themfclves.  Hence,  among 
a  race  of  men  fo  haughty  as  to  defpife,  and  fo  cold  as  to  negltft  the  fofter  fex, 
the  women  naturally  became  carelels  and  flovenly  ;  and  that  love  of  finery  and 
{hew,  which  has  been  deemed  their  favourite  paffion,  by  a  very  Angular  pecu- 
liarity in  manners,  was  confined  entirely  to  the  lavage  hunter,  and  the  warrior  be- 
fmeared  with  blood  -f. 

The  habitations  of  the  North  Americans  were  ftill  more  rude  and  imperfect: 
than  their  drefs.  They  were  wretched  huts,  fometimes  of  an  oblong,  fometimes 
of  a  circular  form,  intended  merely  for  flicker,  without  any  view  to  elegance, 
and  with  little  attention  to  conveniency.  The  doors  were  generally  fo  low,  that 
it  was  neceffary  to  bend,  or  to  creep  on  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter  them. 
They  were  without  windows  or  chimneys  ;  the  light  being  admitted,  and  the 
fmoke  conveyed  out  at  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  J.  One  other  cir- 
cumftance  relative  to  thefe  miferable  dwellings,  which  difcovered  lefs  ingenuity 
than  thofe  of  the  beaver,  only  merits  attention,  as  it  illuftrates  the  charafter  of 
the  people.  Some  of  their  houfes  were  an  hundred  feet  long,  had  fire-places  at 
certain  diftances,  and  were  built  for  the  reception  of  different  families,  who 

•  Charlevoiv,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  IN. 

+  Id.  ibid.     Lafitau,  torn.  II.     Robertfon,  Hlft.  Americ.  book  IV. 

I  Hift.  Gen.  det  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  p.  431  44. 

4.       dewlt 
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dwelt  together  under  the  fame  roof,  without  feparate  apartments,  or  any  kind    p^^^/; 

of  fcreen  or   partition   between  the  fpaces  which  they  rcfpectively  occupied  **. 

This  fingular  mode  of  habitation,  as  Dr.  Robertfon  ingeniouOy  rL^marks,  may  be 

confidered  not  only  as  the  efFed:  of  that  community  of  goods  which  fubfifted 

among  the  North  Americans,  but  as  a  proof  of  their  inattention  and  indifference 

towards  their  women  ;  for  if  they  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  perfect  equality, 

fuch  an   arrangement  could  not  have  taken  place  -,  and  if  their  ienfibility  had 

been  apt   to   have  taken  alarm,  they   would   not  have    trulled   the  virtue   of 

their  women  amidft  the   temptations  and  opportunities  of  fuch  a  promifcuous 

intercourfe  *.     The  perpetual  concord  which  reigns   in  habitations,  where  fo 

many  families  are  crowded  together,'  is  alfo  worthy  of  notice  ;  as  it  affords  a 

ftriking  evidence  that  they  mott  be  people  either  of  a  very  gentle,  or  of  a  very 

phlegmatic  temper,  who,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  are  unacquainted  with  animofity, 

brawling,  and  ftrife -f~[-.  ' 

After  lecuring  himfelf  againfl:  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  man,  in  his  na. 
tural  ftate,  will  perceive  the  neccffity  of  providing  weapons  for  his  defence  againft 
his  brother  favages  of  the  forefl:,  both  brute  and  human  ;  and  thefe  weapons  will, 
in  time,  be  converted  into  arms  for  profecuting  his  animofities  or  extending  the 
empire  of  his  ambition,  as  well  as  employed,  by  way  of  implements,  in  order  to 
procure  him  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  original  weapons  of  the  North 
Americans  were  bows  and  arrows  ;  a  fpear,  armed  with  fjiarp  bones  ;  and  a  fliort 
club  of  very  hard  wood,  with  one  cutting  edge,  and  a  knob  towards  the  end. 
This  laft  weapon,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  tomahawk,  has 
been  improved,  fince  their  acquaintance  witli  the  ufe  of  iron,  by  the  addition  of 
a  fharp  pointed  hatchet,  oppofite  to  the  knob  -f .  Thele  weapons  at  once  ferved 
them  for  the  purpofes  of  war  and  hunting,  and  even  for  thofe  of  agriculture, 
flakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  in  the  manner  of  their  fpears,  being  their  only  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry  J. 

The  domeflic  utenfils  of  the  North  Americans  were  both  few  and  rude.  Some 
of  the  fouthern  and  weflern  tribes  had  difcovered  the  art  of  forming  earthen  vef- 
fels,  and  of  baking  them  in  luch  a  manner  that  they  could  endure  the  fire  ||  ; 
but  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  had  not  attained  even 
this  humble  degree  of  refinement.     They  were  either  unacquainted  with  any 

••  IJ.  ibid 

*  Hill.   Americ.    book  IV.     The  fitne  obfervaiion  had  been  before  made  by  lord  Kaims. 
"  When  by  ripening  fenfibility,"  fays  he,  "a  man  puts  a  value  on  the  afiVdlioDS  of  his  wife,  jea- 
loufy  commences.     Jealoufy  accordingly  is  a  fymptom  of  an  increafing  elleem  for  the  female 
fex  ;  and  that  paflion  is  vifibly  creeping  in  among  the  natives  of  Virginia."     Sketches  on  Man 
vol.  I.  &et.  i.  f+   Latitau,  torn.  H. 

t  HiA.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  XV'.  p-j'-     Hutchinfon,  Hift.  of  Mafiachufet's  Bay,  c.  vi. 

t  IH.  ibid, 

II  Hutchinfon,  Hift.  Mairachu.ret's  Bay,  chap.  vi.  «  The  Narganfets,"  fays  he,  who  lived; 
on  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  '«  fupplied  the  neighbouring  nations  with  earthen  veffels  for 
cookery  and  other  domcllic  ufes."  This  evidence  is  pofitive,  and  tlie  author  had  ivsry  meanj  of 
information. 

37'  K  k       ■  Other 
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BOOK  IV.  Other  method  of  drtfling  their  viftuals  but  by  roalting  them  on  the  fire,  or  had 
recourfe  to  the  troiiblelome  expedient  of  hollowing  a  piece  of  hard  wood  into  the 
form  of  a  kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  brought  it  to  boil  by  throwing  red 
hot  ftones  into  it  §. 

The  Indians  difcovered  more  ingenuity  in  the  means  of  procuring  their  food, 
than  in  dreffing  it.  The  art  of  cookery  is  in  fmall  repute  among  favages  :  the 
queflion  with  them  is  to  eat ;  to  fatisfy  the  ftomach,  and  allay  die  cravings  of 
hunger,  not  how  to  tickle  the  palate  or  provoke  the  appetite.  Their  bone- 
hooks,  their  lines  made  of  wild  hemp,  their  arrows  pointed  with  flint,  and  their 
bows  ftrung,  and  braced  in  the  back  with  the  finews  of  deer,  were  curious 
examples  of  rude  art  *.  But  the  greateft  effort  of  their  mechanical  talent,  as 
■well  as  of  their  induftry,  was  difplayed  in  the  conftrudtion  of  their  canoes.  Of 
thefe  they  had  two  forts  -,  one  made  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  pine  or 
chefnut-tree,  the  other  formed  of  the  bark  or  rind  of  the  birch-tree,  with  knees 
or  ribs,  and  fo  light  that  two  men  can  carry  them  with  the  greateft  facility,  yet 
tight  and  fecure  againft  the  waves  f.  > 

After  the  perfe(5l  enjoyment  of  civil,  or  rather  natural  liberty,  the  moft  happy 
circumftance  in  the  life  of  a  favage  is  his  exemption  from  religious  tyranny. 
The  altar  has  ever  been  the  foot-ftool  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  human  foul  has 
never  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  defpotiim,  nor  man  felt  abafement  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  man,  till  his  mind  was  broken  and  enflaved  by  the  fhadowy  terrors  of 
fuperftition.  The  North  Americans,  who  had  no  kings  or  permanent  civil  fupe- 
riors,  had  neither  priefts,  altars,  nor  pious  ceremonies.  But  they  were  not  without 
religion,  though  their  creed  was  very  fimple.  It  confided  only  of  two  articles, 
which  ought  perhaps  to  limit  the  creed  of  every  country  ;  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  The  regular  return  of  the  feafons,  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  day  and  night ;  rain  and  fun-fhine,  heat  and  cold  ;  but  more  efpecially 
thunder  and  hghtning,  ftorms  and  tempefts,  fuggeft  to  the  leaft  cultivated  rea- 

^  Hid.  de  la  N.  France,  torn.  III.  Hence  Dr.  Robertfon  concludes  that  tlie  North  Ameri- 
cans had  no  earthen  vcITcls.  "  In  North  America,"  fays  he,  "  they  hollow  a  piece  of  hard 
wood,"  &c.     HilK  book  iv.  p.  376. 

*  Hutchinfon,  ubi  fup.     Ellis's  Voyage  to  HuJfon's  Bay. 

■f  Hutchinfon,  chap.  vi.  Dr.  Robertlon  admits  the  ingenuity  of  ihe  Indians  Tn  this  particu- 
lar, but  fays  "  thfy  will  fpend  fo  many  years  in  forming  a  canoe,  that  it  of;en  begins  !o  rot  with 
age  before  they  can  finifh  it;"  and  he  adds  a  variety  of  arguments,  borrowed  f  om  Spanifh  au- 
thors, (who  think  themfelves  bound  to  vilify  a  people  that  their  countrymen  have  pillaged,  op- 
prefled,  and  msffacred)  to  prove,  that  even  fincc  the  Europeans  have  communicated  to  the 
Americans  ihe  knowledge  of  their  inHrMnents,  and  taught  them  to  imitate  their  arts,  that  they 
•'  difcover  no  taltnts  for  difpatch."  Roger  William.',  a  protellant  miflionary,  quoted  by  Hutchin- 
fon, fpeaks  a  very  diiierent  language.  "  I  have  feen,"  fays  he,  "  a  native  go  into  the  wcol's 
with  his  hatchet,  carrying  only  a  bafket  of  corn  with  him,  and  (tcncs  to  flrike  fire.  When  he 
had  felled  his  tree  (being  a  chefnui)  he  made  him  a  liule  flied  or  houfc  of  the  baik  of  it,  he  puts 
fire,  and  fi)liows  the  burning  it  with  fire  in  many  places  :  his  corn  !.e  boils,  and  hath  the  brook  by 
him,  and  fometimes  angles  for  a  little  filh  :  but  fo  he  continues,  burning  and  hewing,  until  he 
hath  within  ten  or  twelve  days,  ('ying  there  at  his  work  alone)  finilhcd  his  bca::."  flift> 
JVlafTachul'ct's  Bay,  chap.  vi.. 

5  fon 
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fon  theexiftence  of  fome  Intdligence  fuperior  to  itfclf,  which  muft  be  the  Caufe  CHAP.  I. 
of  fo  many  extraordinary  appearances ;  and  as  fear  is  a  Itronger  paffion  than  grati- 
tude, the  firft  worfhip  in  all  nations  has  been  paid  to  the  Author  of  Evil  *.  The 
next  flep  of  the  human  mind  in  its  theological  progrefs  is  the  recognition  of  a 
good  as  well  as  an  evil  Principle.  Some  times  it  afiigns  thefe  two  qualities  to 
feparate  Beings  ;  but  more  commonly  reafoning  by  analogy  from  its  own  difpo- 
fuions,  (for  reafon  is  the  inftin£t  of  man)  it  has  confidered  both  as  the  different 
effects  of  the  good  will  and  difpleafure  of  one.  This  Being,  whom  the  North 
Americans  denominted  The  Great  Spirit,  they  regarded  as  the  Caufe  of  all  things  -j-. 
He  was  their  God  of  Peace,  as  well  as  of  War  ;  the  Lord  of  the  Harvelt,  as 
well  as  the  Lord  of  Hofts,  the  God  of  Vengeance,  and  the  Author  of  P^amine 
and  Defolation.  Their  ideas  of  his  nature,  however,  were  very  imperfed: ;  and 
as  they  had  no  moral  principles,  or  penal  laws,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  con- 
fidered him  as  the  Punifher  of  Vice,  or  the  Rewarder  of  Virtue  J.  This  may 
appear  the  more  extraordinary,  as  they  had  a  dillindl  notion  of  a  future  ftate  ; 
but  men  cannot  afcribe  to  their  gods  qualities  or  inftitutions  of  which  they  have 
no  example  among  themfelves. 

The  fecond  article  in  the  North  American  creed  was  more  clearly  underflood 
than  the  firft.     That  hope  of  a  happy  immortality,  which  feveral  learn:;d  and 
pious  ecclefiaftics  have  fuppofed  to  be  brought  to  light  only  by  the  Gofpel,   ap- 
pears to  be  natural  to  the  human  mind.     The  foul  of  man,  even  when  leaft  im- 
proved and  invigorated  by  culture,  flirinks  from  the  thoughts  of  diffolution,  and 
looks  forward,  efpecially  in  feafons  of  calamity  and  diftrefs,  with  an  inflindive 
longing,  and  fond  expe6tation,  to  a  future  and  better  ftate  of  exiftence.     Such 
an  expeftation  was  common  over  all  North  America,     The  leaft  enlightened  of 
its  favage  tribes  do  not  regard  death  as  the  extinction  of  being.    They  all  hope  for 
an  after-ftate,  where  they  fhall  be  forever  exempt  from  tlie  evils,  which  imbitter 
human  life  in  its  prefent  condition.     This  they  figure  as  a  delightful  country, 
luuated  towards  the  Ibuth-weft,   whence  the  wind  generally  blows  during  the 
fineft  weather  of  fpring  and  fummer  1|  -,  as  a  region  wiiofe  forefts  abound  with 
game,  whofe  rivers  fwarm  with  fifh,  whofe  meads  are  covered  with  flowers,  and 
whofe  fields  are  fruitful  in  corn  -,    where  curious  cabins  iLall  be  provided  for 
them,  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  where  they  fliall  enjoy  the  amufements  of 
hunting,  fowling,  and  fifhing,  without  wearinefs,  and  without  pain  §,     But  who, 
it  will  be  inquired,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  American  elyfium  .'' — Not 
the  humble,  the  meek,  and  the  lowly  in  fpirit  •,  the  charitable,  the  merciful,  or 
the  juft,  qualities  for  which  their  language  ha'd  no  terms,  nor  their  mind  any  ideas : 
no  !  nor  thofe  whofe  knees  were  moft  frequently  bent,  or  whofe  eyes  were  oftenefl; 

•  Hence  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  Indians  worfhip  the  Devil. 

f  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  de  la  France,   torn.  Ill,     Lafitau,  torn.  f.  J  Id.  ibid. 

II  "  In  the  country  whence  this  pleafant  wind  came,  they  fuppofed,"  fays  R.  Williams,   "  the 
Divinity  would  chuie  to  refide."     Let.  to  the  Mafiachufl".  Gov. 

§  Hutchinfon,  Hill    MalTichuiret's  Bay,  chap.   vi.     CheJ-Jevok,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III. 
De  la  Poiherie,  torn.  II. 

lifted 
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BOOK  IV.  lifted  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Men  can  never  fuppofe  their  gods  to  refpeft  qua- 
lities which  they  do  not  relpeft  themfelves.  Their  heaven  was  referved  for  the 
flcilful  hauntfman,  for  the  adventurous  and  fuccefsful  warrior;  for  fuch  as  had 
furprifcd  and  flain  the  greatefl  number  of  enemies,  who  had  tortured  the  grcateft 
number  of  captives,  and  devoured  their  flcfii  with  the  greateft  avidity  *.  In  con- 
fequcnce  of  this  idea,  that  the  dead  may  not  enter  upon  their  new  career  unpro- 
vided, they  bury  with  them  their  bows,  their  arrows,  and  otiier  weapons,  ulcd  in 
hunting  or  war,  as  well  as  fome  provifions,  cloathing,  and  fuch  domeftic  utenfils 
as  are  moft  eflcntinl  to  their  fimple  mode  of  life  in  this  world  -f-. 

Such  v/as,  and  Hill  is  the  religion  of  the  original  North  Americans,  for  the 
dodtrines  of  Chriftianity  have  made  fmall  progrefs  among  them  j; ;  a  religion 
calculated,  according  to  their  ideas  of  excellence,  to  form  great,  if  not  good 
men,  as  it  affigns  the  mofl:  diftinguiflicd  place  in  the  bled  abodes  to  the  moft 
diftinguillied  talents.  It  has  alfo  a  tendency  to  make  individuals  happy  during 
life,  and  to  compofe  their  minds  in  the  hour  of  death,  as  it  denounces  no  punilh- 
ment  againft  guilt  in  a  future  ftate  of  cxiftcnce.  But  this  private  conveniency 
was  a  public  evil.  By  lulling  inftead  of  roufing  the  feelings  of  remorfe,  in  a 
land  v>'ithout  penal  ftatutes,  and  where  the  principles  of  morals  were  not  under- 
ftood,  it  left  no  curb  upon  the  irregular  fallies  of  paffion,  nor  any  barrier  againft 
the  more  deliberate  afts  of  violence  and  injuftice  ||. 

But  although  the  religion  of  the  North  Americans  left  thtm  under  few  ap- 
prehenfions  with  refpeiSt  to  their  happinefs  after  death,  as  every  one  had  the 
apportioning  of  that  mg-it  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes,  they  were  not  a 
little  anxious  in  regard  to  their  future  fortune  in  this  life.  The  human  mind, 
is  moft  apt  to  feel  and  to  difcover  fuch  a  vain  curiofity,  when  its  own  powers  are 
moft  feeble  and  uninformed.  Aftoniftied  at  occurrences  of  which  it  is  unable  to 
comprehend  the  caufe,  it  naturally  fancies  that  there  is  fomething  myfteriousand 
wonderful  in  their  origin  -,  and  alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot  difcern  the 
iflue  or  the  confequences,  it  has  recourfe  to  other  means  of  difcovering  them  than 
the  exercife  of  its  own  fagacity.  Wherever  fuperftition  is  fo  eftablilhed  as  to  form  a 
regular  fyftem,  this  defire  of  penetrating  into  the  iccrets  of  futurity  is  conncdted  with 
it.     Divination  becomes  a  religious  aft  ;  and  priefts,  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven, 

•  Id.  ibid. 

■f-  De  la  Poihcrie,  torn.  II.     Creuria,  Hid.  Canad.     Hutchinfon,  ubi  fup. 

X  Roger  Williams  fayf,  that  when  he  had  dilcourfcd  of  ihe  creation,  ihe  nature  of  ihe  foul,  and 
theneccflity  of  faving  it,  the  Indians  readHy  alTented  ;  but  when  he  fpoke  of  the  refurreition  of 
the  body,  ihey  cried  out,  "  We  will  never  believe  this!"  ubi  fup.  The  ficcefs  of  other  milTi- 
onaries  has  not  been  greater.  The  grave  temper  of  the  North  Americans  prevents  them  from 
embracing  any  opiriioii  from  novelty. 

II  A  people  who  have  no  property,  cannot  perhaps  be  faid  to  le  gu'Iiy  of  injialicc  ;  but  the 
community  of  gcods  among  the  North  Americans,  is  by  no  means  fo  perfeft  as  to  t.\clude  all  ideas 
of  thib  kind.  The  fur  appears  alwa)s  to  have  belonged  to  the  individual ;  and  except  on  public 
huntings,  the  whole  produce  of  the  chace.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  alfo,  when  earned  by  private 
indudry,  are  the  property  of  the  cultivator,  though  (hared  with  his  indigent  neighbouis.  Even 
the  field  is  held  to  belong  to  the  perfon  who  cleared  it,  as  long  Zi  he  chufes  to  occupy  it;  but  he 
■has  no  right  to  transfer  it.     Gid.  Ilawley,  MS.  ap.  Robertfon. 

pretend 
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pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  the  c.nly  foothlayers,  augurs, 
and  magicians,  who  poflels  the  facred  and  important  art  of  dirciofing-Ahat  is  lud 
from  other  eyes.  But  among  rude  natrons,  who  pay  Jittle  veneration  to  any 
fiiperintending  Power,  and  who  have  no  eltabiifhed  lites  or  minifters  of  religion, 
their  curiofity  to  difcover  what  is  future  and  unknown  is  cheriflied  by  a  different 
principle,  and  derives  its  ftrength  from  another  alliance. 

As  the  difeafes  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate,  like  thole  of  the  brute  creation,  are 
few,  but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience  under  what  they  iuffer,  and  folici- 
tutle  for  the  recovery  of  health,  iocn  infpired  them  with  extraordinary  reverence 
for  fuch  as  pretended  to  underlland  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  or  to  prefcrve 
them  from  their  ludden  and  fatal  effects.  J  hcfe  ignorant  pretenders,  however, 
were  fuch  utter  Arrangers  to  the  ihuclure  of  the  human  frame  as  to  be  equally 
unacquainted  with  the  caufes  of  its  dilorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
terminate  -,  but  enthufiafm,  mingled  frequently  with  fome  portion  of  craft,  fup- 
plied  what  they  wanted  in  Icience.  They  imputed  the  origin  of  difeafes  to  fuper- 
natural  influence,  and  prcfcribtd  or  pei formed  a  variety  of  myfterious  rites 
which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  power  fufficient  to  remove  them  *.  That  credu- 
lity and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  uninformed  men,  favoured  the 
deception,  and  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  fuch  impoftors  •,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  human  weaknefs,  boaft  that  they  know  what  is  pall  how  far  fo- 
ever  removed  from  their  obfervation,  and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come.  Incanta- 
tions, fpells,  and  mummeries  of  various  kinds,  no  lefs  abfurd  than  frivolus,  are 
the  means  that  they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  caufes  of  malignity  ;  and  re- 
lying on  thefe,  they  predidt  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  deluded 
patients  -f-. 

Thus,  adds  Dr.  Robertfon,  fuperftition,  in  its  earliefl.  form,  flowed  from 
the  folicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from  prefent  diftreli,  not  from  his  dread 
of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life,  and  was  originally  ingrafted  on  medicine, 
not  on  religion  J.  Oviedo,  one  of  the  firft,  and  mod  intelligent  hiftorians  of 
America,  was  ftruck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divination  and  that  of 

•  Doirglsf?,  part  I.  fed>.  iii.  He  own?,  however,  that  the  Indian  medicines,  which  are  only 
fimple  inaig;rcus  herbs,  whofe  virtues  and  properties  were  difcovered  by  chance,  and  handed 
do*n  from  generation  to  generatio.T,  have  hnd  a  peculiar  continued  Tuccefs,  £nd  that  their  princ'- 
pal  remedy,  narrely  Iw  eating  in  huts  warmed  by  heated  ftones,  and  iherc  upon  immediate  immer- 
fion  in  col  J  w£t;'r,  feems  to  be  a  rational  prailice  ;  iirft  by  relaxing  to  give  a  fiee  ptflage  to  ths 
circulatory  juices,  and  after  a  free  pifTage  is  fuppofed  to  be  obtaired,  by  cold  inomerfion  to  brace 
sp  again.  This  pr;  flire,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  natue  of  the  diflemper,  occafioned  great 
paortslity  when  the  fmall-pox  fiiil  appeared  in  North  America.     Ubi  fup. 

f  Robertfon,  Hi.i.  Aaieric.  book  iv.  In  order  to  fupport  the  reputat  on  of  their  prefcience, 
it  is  conjeftured  they  fometimes  made  ufe  of  poifon.     Hutchinfon,  Hiff.  chap.  vi. 

t  RnbertTon'i  Hi.  of  Ame  ric.  book  f.  Dcug'afs,  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities,  in  fpfak- 
ing  of, this  original  a'iiance  between  reiigion  and  phyfic  draws  a  lery  different  inference  from  it. 
"  This,"  fays  he,  "  K-ems  to  be  natural.  Even  among  us,  a  civilized  people,  cur  priells,  or 
gofpel  miniiler?,  by  the  fame  aid,  are  very  apt  ofKcioiifly  to  intrude  into  the  office  of  a  phi  ficifp, 
and  to  ufe  the  fuk  as  their  patien:s  as  well  as  their  penitents."  In  both  we  m3y  difcover  the  di- 
vine and  the  phyfician  through  the  philofopher  and  the  hillorian  ;  but  the  civine  is  by  far  the  moil 
liberal  irquirer.     His  invelligation  of  this  fubjeft  is  one  of  the  fioeft  pieces  of  human  tea.'bning. 

37.  LI  phyfic. 
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BOOK  IV.  phyfic,  in  the  New  World  ;  and  through  all  its  various  diftricts,  (the  compara- 
tively civilized  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  excepted,)  as  well  as  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  where  he  made  his  oblervation,  whatever  was  the  diftinguifhing  name  of 
their  divines  and  civnrmers,  they  were  all  the  phyficians  of  their  relpedtive  tribes. 
Their  general  name  in  North  America  was  Pcwoivs  ov  Oqiits ;  and  as  their  func- 
tion led  them  to  apply  to  the  human  mind  when  enfeebled  by  ficknefs,  and  prone, 
in  that  ieafon  of  dejcclion  to  be  alarmed  by  imaginary  fears,  or  amufed  with  vain 
hopes,  they  eafily  induced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  virtue  of  their 
Ipells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  predidior.s  *. 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  a  fupernatural  pov-^er  and  difcern- 
ment  in  one  inftance,  they  have  a  propenfuy  to  admit  it  in  others.  The  North 
Americans  did  not  long  iuppofe  the  efficacy  of  conjuration  to  be  confined  to  one 
fubjeft:  they  had  recourle  to  it  in  every  fituation  of  danger  or  difaels.  When 
the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly  difaftrous  •,  when  they  met  with  unforefeen  dif- 
appointments  in  hunting-,  when  inundations  or  drought  threatened  their  crops  with 
dcftrudion,  they  called  upon  the  conjurors  to  begin  their  incantations,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  caufes  of  thofc  calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their  ilTue-f. 
Their  confidence  in  this  dekifive  art  gradually  increafed,  and  manifefted  itfelf  in 
all  the  occurrences  of  Hfe.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty,  or  about  to  enter 
upon  any  tranfadcion  of  moment,  every  individual  regularly  confulted  the 
Oqui,  and  cicpended  upon  his  inftruftions  to  extricate  him  from  the  former, 
and  to  direft  his  condud;  to  the  latter. 

Even  among  the  rudeft-tribes  in  North  America,  fuperftition  appears  in  this 
form,  and  divination  is  an  art  in  high  efteem.  Long  before  man  had  acquired 
iuch  knowledge  of  a  Deity  as  infpires  reverence  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  ob- 
ferve  him  ilretching  out  a  prefumptuous  hand  to  draw  afide  that  veil  with  which 
Providence  kindly  conceals  its  purpofes  from  hviman  knowledge  j;.  To  dif- 
cern  and  to  worfhip  a  fuperintending  Power,  is  an  evidence  of  the  enlargement 
and  maturity  of  the  human  underfl:anding  •,  but  a  vain  defire  of  prying  into  fu- 
turity is  the  error  of  its  fancy,  and  a  proof  of  its  weaknefs  ||.  From  this  weak- 
refs  alfo  proceeds  the  faith  of  the  North  Americans  in  dreams,  their  obferva- 
•tion  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds  and  the  cries  of  animals, 
all  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  indications  of  future  events  •,  and  if  any  of  thefc 
prognoftics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  they  inftantly  abandon  the  purfuit  of  thofe 
meafures  on  which  they  are  moft  eagerly  bent  §. 

But,  as  a  philofophic  writer  obferves,  this  is  a  fubjefb  on  which  few  nations  are 
•entitled  to  ccnfure  their  neigribours.     When  we  have  confidered  the  fuperftitions 

•  Charlevoix,  N.  France,  torn.  III.  Dumont,  torn.  I.  De  la  Pochcrie,  torn.  II.  Hutchin- 
Ton,  chap.  vi. 

t  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.     Dumont,  torn.  I. 

t  Robettfon,  Hift.  of  Ameiic.  book  iv. 

II   Id.  ibid. 

^  Charlevoix,  Hill.  N.France,  ton.  III.  De  laPotherie,  ton).  III.  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyaget, 
torn.  XV. 

of 
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of  one  people,  we  find  little  variety  in  thofe  of  anotlier  :  they  are  but  a  rrpeti-  CHAP.  1, 
tioji  of  fimilar  weaknefles  and  abl'urdities  proceeding  from  a  common  Ibiiixc  ;  a 
perplexed  apprehenGon  of  invifible  agents,  tiiat  are  fuppoled  to  guide  all  pre- 
carious events  to  which  human  forefight  cannot  extend.  The  mind,  on  tuch 
cccafions,  is  the  dupe  of  its  own  perplexities ;  and  inftead  of  rel)  ing  on  its  pru- 
dence or  fortitude,  has  recourfe  to  divination,  and  a  variety  of  oblervances,  w  hich 
are  only  the  more  rcverecT  for  being  irrational.  Meanwhile  this  weaknefs  or  folly 
does  not  always  prevent  diat  watchfulnefs,  penetration,  and  courage,  which  men 
are  accuftomed  to  employ  in  the  management  of  common  affairs  ;  and  a  Roman 
fenator  confulting  futurity  by  the  pecking  of  birds,  a  king  of  Sparta  infpedt- 
ing  the  entrails  of  a  beafl,  or  Mithridatcs  confulting  his  women  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  dreams,  are  examples  fufficient  to  prove,  that  a  childifh  fuperffition 
is  confiftent  with  the  greateft  military  and  political  conduifl  *. 

As  the  North  Americans  have  comparatively  few  diviners,  or  pious  quacks, 
they  fuffer  lefs  from  this  difeafe  of  the  human  mind  than  more  civilized  nations. 
But  nothing  can  equal  the  extravagance  of  their  credulity  in  regard  to  dreams. 
Ignorance  is  naturally  prone  to  connc6t  fomething  myfterious  with  thofe  no6tur- 
nal  vifions,  and  to  afcribe  them  to  the  agency  of  fome  powerful  fpirit,  who  take? 
the  opportunity,  when  our  faculties  are  f  ufpended  and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching 
over  us  during  the  abfence  of  our  fenfes.     A  foul,  diltinfl  from  our  own,  feemj 
to  glide  into  us,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  events  yet  in  the  womb  of  time  5  fome 
genius,  deputed  by  that  Great  Being  to  whom  futurity  is  always  prcfent,  feems  to 
advertilc  us  of  things  to  come,  that  we  may  avoid  misfortune  or  bear  it  with  pa- 
tience.     This  is  more  particularly  the  cafe  in  North  America,  covered  with 
thick  and  extenfive  forefts,  often  rendered  more  awful  by  darks  fogs  -,  where  the 
fTiOurnful  dafhing  of  waves  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  interfcd  the  country, 
the  portentous  noifes  which  every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increafe  and 
diminution  of  the  waters,^e  apt  to  raife  in  a  lonely  region  full  of  echoes,  and 
caverns,  and  cataradls  ;  the  grotefque  and  ghaftly  appearance  of  fuch  a  landfcape 
by  the  light  oi  t!ie  moon  !  objeds  like  thefe  diffufe  a  gloom  over  the  fancy,  which 
cannot  fail  to  tindure  the  thoughts  in  the  hour  of  filence  and  folitude.     Befides, 
men  whole  fole  occupations  are  hunting,  fifhing,  and  war,  are  continually  expofcd 
to  fatal  accidents,  at  the  fame  time  that  their  nerves  are  apt  to  be  painfully  afi^efted 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  fatigue,  and  long  abftinence.     Hence  nev/  hor- 
rors haunt  their  lonely  moments,  and  a  deeper  melancholy  overfliadows  their  ima- 
gination, even  while  awake;  and  when  they  fink  into  fleep,  they  are  alarmed 
with  frightful  drea.nas  :  they  imagine  they  are  furrounded  with  enemies :  they  fee 
their  village  furprifed,  and  deluged  in  blood  ;   they  receive  injuries  and  wounds  : 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  friends  are  carried  off;  they  behold  their  dying 
agonies  !  — When  they  awake,  the  impreffion  upon  their  minds  is  lb  ftrong,  that 
they   confider    thefe  vifions  as  warnings  from   the  Divinity  ;  and    that    fear 
which  firft  infpired  them  with  this  idea,  augments  their  natural  ferocity  by  the 
additional  gloom  which  it  throws  over  their  thoughts.     ]n  this  ftate  of  mind 

»  Fergufon,  Eflay  on  the  Hiftory  of  Civil  Society,  part  II.  fed.  ii. 

they 
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BOOK  IV.      they  are  guilty  of  the  wildcft  extravagancies*.     Their  dreams,  like  all  other 
prophecies,  operate  to  their  own  completion. 

From  the  civil,  military,  and  religious  cuftoms  of  a  people,  their  arts  and  in- 
duflry,  we  pals  naturally  to  their  amufemcnts,  no  lefs  charafteriftic  of  their 
manners.  Among  favages  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  love  of  dancing  is  a 
favourite  pafTion.  As  a  great  part  of  their  time  languiflies  away  in  liitlels  inda- 
lence,  without  any  occupation  to  roufe  or  to  intereft  them,  they  delight  liniver- 
lally  in  a  paftime  which  calls  forth  the  active  powers  of  their  nature  into  excrcilc-f-. 
Accordingly  .the  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  vifited  the  New  World,  were  afto- 
nilhed  at  the  fondnefs  of  the  natives  for  dancing  :  they  beheld  with  wonder  a 
people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  moft  refpe£ts,  kindle  into  life,  and  exert  them- 
Idves  with  ardour,  as  often  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  this 
favourite  amufement  J. 

Among  the  North  Americans,  indeed,  dancing  ought  not  to  be  denominated 
an  amufement.  It  is  a  ferious  and  important  occupation,  which  mingles  in  every 
occurrence  of  public  or  private  life.  If  any  intercourfe  is  necelTary  between 
two  Indian  tribes,  the  ambafladors  of  the  one  approach  in  a  folemn  daqce,  and 
prefent  the  Calumet  or  emblem  of  peace  :  the  Sachems  or  chiefs  of  the  other,  re- 
ceive it  with  the  fame  ceremony  y.  If  war  is  denounced  againft  an  enemy,  it  is 
by  a  dance  expreflive  of  the  refentment  which  they  feel,  and  the  vengeance  wiiich 
they  meditate  §.  If  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is  to  be  appealed,  or  its  beneficence 
celebrated  •,  if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  fon,  or  mourn  the  death  of  a  friend,  they 
have  dances  appropriated  tp  each  of  thefe  fituations,  and  fuited  to  the  different  Itn- 
timents  with  which  they  are  animated  **.  If  a  perfon  is  indifpoled,  a  dance  is  pre- 
fcribed,  as  the  moft  effcftual  means  of  reftoring  him  to  health;  and  if  he  cannot  en- 
dure the  fatigue  of  that  exercife  himfelf,  tliePowow,  or  phyfical  conjurer,  performs 
it  in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtues  of  his  adivity  could  be  transferred  to  his  patient-f-j-. 

All  thefe  dances  are  imitations  of  fome  aftion  -,  andjihough  the  mufic  by  which 
they  are  regulated  is  extremely  fimple  and  tirefome  to  the  ear  by  its  dull  mono- 
tony, fome  of  the  Indian  dances  appear  wonderfully  expreflive  and  animated. 
The  war  dance  is  perhaps  the  moft  ftriking.  It  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  complete 
American  campaign,  and  executed  by  the  perfons  whocompofe  it,  with  arms  in 
their  hands.     The  departure  of  the  warriors  from  their  village ;  their  march  into 

*  See  Hift.  Gen.  dcs  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  p.  31,  32,  where  a  number  of  thefe  extravagancies 
are  related. — What  the  Indians  call  dreams,  appear  to  be  often  waking  reveries,  fimilar  to 
ihofe  melaLcholy  vifiors  of  the  Scctch  Highlancerf,  vulgaily  denominated  the  Second  Sigl.t  ;  to 
be  produced  by  fimilar  caufe.s  aid  to  be  followed  by  fimilar  confequences.  The  perfon  from 
whom  danger  is  apprehended  often  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  fear  which  it  infpires,  as  the  dread  of 
dtath  or  mi; fortune  fometimes  realizes  it  in  the  individual. 

f   Robcttfon,   Hift.  Amcrir.  book  IV. 

t  Gomara,   Hift.  Gen.  chap,  cxcvi. 

(I  De  la  Protherie,  tcm.  II.     Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.     La  Hontan,  tora,  I. 

J   Lafitau,  torn.  I.     Charlevoix,   ubi  fup. 

•♦  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  p.  74.     Robertfon,  Hift.  Americ.  book  IV. 

■ft  Brickell,  Hill.  N.  Carolina.     De  la  Poilierie,  to.ij.  II. 

4  the 
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the  enemy's  country;  the  caution  with  which  they  encamp  ;  the  addrefs  with  CHAP.  i. 
which  they  ftation  lome  of  their  party  in  ambufh  ;  the  manner  of  furprifing  tlie 
enemy;  the  noife  and  ferocity-of  the  combat;  the  fcalping  of  thole  who  are 
flain  ;  the  feizing  of  prifoners ;  the  triumphant  return  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  torture  of  the  captives,  are  luccelTively  exhibited  ;  and  the  performers  enter 
with  fuch  enthufiaftic  ardour  into  their  feveral  parts — their  geftures,  their  coun- 
tenance, their  voice,  are  fo  wild  and  fo  well  adapted  to  their  various  fituations, 
that  an  European  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  mimic  fcenc,  or  view  it  without 
emotions  of  fear  and  horror.  He  imagines  the  ground  will  in  a  moment  be 
covered  with  blood  and  mangled  limbs,  and  that  all  prei'ent  will  fall  a  facrifice  to 
the  fury  of  the  combatants  *. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  among  favages  dancing  fhould  be  an  imitative 
art,  and  that  it  fhould  have  lolt  this  charadleriftic  in  civilized  nations.  But  the 
lively  imagery  of  the  Indian  dances  is  not  their  moft  diftinguifhing  circumftance. 
The  longs,  the  dances,  the  amulements,  of  other  nations,  exprefiive  of  the  fen- 
tiinents  which  animate  their  hearts,  are  generally  adapted  to  dilplay  or  excite  that 
fenfibility  Vv-hich  mutually  attaches  the  iexes.  Nay,  lb  great  is  the  ardour  of  this 
paflion  among  fome  people,  that  love  is  almoft  the  fole  objedt  of  feftivity  and' 
joy  ;  and  as  rude  nations  are  ftrangers  to  delicacy,  and  little  accuflomcd  to 
difguife  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their  dances  are  often  extremely  wanton  and 
indecent.  Such,  for  the  example,  is  the  Calenda,  of  which. the  negroes  are  fo 
pafiionately  fond,  and  fuch  the  feats  of  the  dancing  girls,  which  the  Afiatics  con- 
template with  fo  much  plealure  :  but  among  the  North  Americans,  more  cold 
and  indifferent  to  their  females,  from  caules  which  have  been  already  explained, 
this  pafiion  mingles  but  little  with  their  feftivals  and  paftimes  f.  Their  Ibnaj 
and  dances  are  moftly  folemn  and  martial :  they  are  connefted  with  fome  of  the 
ferious  and  important  affairs  of  life  ;  and  having  no  relation  to  love  or  gallantry, 
are  fcldom  common  to  the  two  fexes  J. 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  efpecially  at  games  of  hazard,  which  feems  to 
be  natural  to  all  people  unaccuftomed  to  the  occupations  of  regular  induftry,  is 
liicewife  univerfal  among  the  North  Americans.  The  fame  caufes,  which  fo 
often  prompt  perfons  at  their  eafe  in  civilized  life,  to  have  recourfe  to  this  paf- 
time,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  favage.  The  former  are  independent  of  labour, 
the  latter  does  not  feel  the  neceffity  of  it ;  and  as  both  are  unemployed,  they  run 
with  tranfport  to  whatever  can  ftir  and  agitate  their  minds  ||.  Hence  the  Indians, 
■who  at  other  times  are  fo  indifferent  and  phlegmatic ;  fo  filent,  and  !o  difin- 
terefted  ;  as  loon  as  they  engage  in  play,  become  rapacious,  impatient,  noiiy,  and 
almoft  frantic  with  eagernel's.  Their  fui-s,  their  domeftic  utenfils,  their  cloatiis, 
their  arms,  are  ftaked  at  the  gaming  table:   they  tear  their  hair  and  beat  their 

*  CharIevo;x,    Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.    De  la  Poiherie,    torn.  II.     Lalitau,    torn.  II. 
RobertfoD,  Hill.  Anieric.  book  iv. 
t  Id.  ibid. 

t  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.     Olborne,  Colleft.  vol.  II, 
II  Robettfon,  Hiil.  Americ.  book  iv. 
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breaft,  while  the  tlirow  is  depending  j  and  when  all  is  loft,  high  as  their  fenfe  of 
independence  is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  defpair  or  of  hope,  they  will  often  ri(k  their 
perfonal  liberty,  upon  a  lingle  caft  *. 

The  North  Americans  are  alio  extremely  addiiSled  to  drunkennefs,  from  caufes 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  make  them  fond  of  play.  To  obtain  fome  compofition 
of  an  intoxicating  quality,  fecms  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  exertions  of  human 
ingenuity  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  nation  fo  rude,  or  lb  deltitute  of  invention,  as 
not  to  have  fucceeded  in  this  fatal  fearch.  The  moft  barbarous  of  the  Indiari 
tribes,  have  been  lb  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art  -,  and  even  thofe  who  were 
fo  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to  be  ignorant  ot  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriat- 
ing ftrength  to  liquors  by  fermentation,  can  accomplilh  the  fame  end  by  other 
means.  The  natives  oi  North  America,  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  were  unac- 
quainted with  any  intoxicating  drink,  but  ufed  for  that  purpofe  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco, drawn  up  with  a  certain  inftrument  into  the  noftrils,  the  fmoke  of  which 
afcending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all  the  tranfpons  and  frenzy  of  intoxication -f- i 
and  as  the  Europeans  early  found  it  to  be  their  intereft  to  fupply  them  with  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  for  which  they  feel  fuch  a  violent  and  infatiable  defire  as  it  is  not  ealy 
either  to  conceive  or  delicribe,  drunkennefs  became  univerfal  among  them  |1. 

Among  poliliied  n.itions,  where  a  fucceflion  of  various  functions  and  amufe- 
ments  keep  the  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  defire  for  ftrong  drink  is  regu- 
lated, in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  climate,  and  increai'es  or  diminifhes  according  to 
the  variations  of  its  temperature.  In  warm  regions,  the  delicate  and  fenfible  frame 
of  the  inhabitants  does  not  require  the  ftimulation  of  fermented  liquors  ;  whereas 
in  colder  countries,  the  conltitution  of  the  natives,  more  robull  and  fluggiHi, 
Hands  in  need  of  generous ,  liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it :  but  among 
lavages,  the  defire  of  fomething  that  has  power  to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  fitua- 
tion  the  fame.  Hence  all  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World,  v.hether  natives 
of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its  more  temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a . 
harder  fate  in  the  fevcre  climates  towards  its  northern  and  fouthern  extremity, 
appear  to  be  equally  under  the  dominion  of  this  appetite  §. 

So  great  a  fimilarity  of  tafte,  among  people  in  luch  different  fituations,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  the  eftcd  of  any  phyfical  or  conftitutional  want,  but  muft  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  influence  of  fome  nioral  caufe.  While  engaged  in  war  or  in  the  clxacc*, 
the  favage  often  finds  himfclf  in  the  moft  interefting  fituations,  and  all  the  powers 

*  Charlevoiv,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.     Lafitau,  torn.  If.  f  Cvicdo,  lib.  xr. 

Il  Hutchiiifon,    Hilh   Maflathufci's   Bay,  chap.   vi. 

^  Robtrtfon,  Hill.  Amerir.  bcok  IV.  Guimilla,  vol.1.  Lozano  Dccpp.  de  Gran.  Chsco. 
Ulloa,  vol.  i.  Des  Msrcha',  toni.  IV.  Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  111.  Douglafs's  Sum- 
mary, part.I.  feft.  iii.  Hul'chinfon,  chap.  vi.  The  author  was  once  of  opinion,  that  the  e.vctflive 
love  of  Ilrorg  liquori  among  tie  inhi.bitants  of  the  warmer  rfj;iors,  who  are  niodly  fubjeftcJ  to 
iheSf  anifli  ycke,  might  prccced  from  a  defire  of  obt.iinirg  at  leaHa  momentary  oblivion  from  the 
mifeiies  of  tleir  condition.  But  as,  on  more  mature  oblcrvation,  he  finds  it  to  prevail  equally 
among  the  independent  tubes  in  thofe  latitudes,  it  mul'^  be  afcribcd  lo  feme  other  caufe  :.he  has 
therefore  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  prefent  fubjeiil  to  invelligate  it;  and  has  availed  bimfelf  of  the 
ingenious  reafoning  of  Di.  Robertfon,  on  a  point  fo  interefling  in  the  hillory  of  human  nature. 

of 
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of  Kis  nature  are  rouftd  to  the  tnoft  vigorous  exertions  ;  but  thofe  animatino- 
fcenes  are  fucceeded  by  long  intervals  oi  rcpofe,  during  which  he  meets  v.-ith  no- 
thing that  he  deems  of  fufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  attention.  He 
languifhes  and  mopes  in  this  feafon  of  indolence.  The  pofture  of  his  body  is 
an  emblem  of  the  rtate  of  iiis  mind.  In  one  cliniate  cowering  over  the  fire  in 
his  cabin  ;  in  another,  ftretched  under  the  (hade  of  fome  tree,  he  dozes  away 
his  time  in  fleep,  or  in  an  unthinking,  joylefs  inactivity,  not  faf  removed  from 
it.  As  itrong  liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  (late,  give  a  bridcer  motion  to  his 
fpirits,  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  either  dancing  or  gaming,  while 
perfeftly  fober,  his  love  of  them  is  exceiTive  *. 

A  favage,  unlefs  when  engaged  in  action  is  a  melancholy  animal ;  but  as  foon 
as  hetaftes  or  has  a  profpeft  of  tafting  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay 
and  frolicfome.  "Whatever  be  the  occafion  or  pretext  on  which  the  Indians  aflem- 
ble,  the  meeting  always  terrhinates  in  a  debauch.  Many  of  their  feftivals  have 
no  other  objetft,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of  them  with  tranfports  of  joy. 
As  they  are  not  accuftomed  to  reftrain  any  appetite  they  fet  no  bounds  to  this. 
The  riot  often  continues  without  intermiffion  for  feveral  days  ;  and  whatever  be 
the  effcft  of  their  excefs,  they  never  ceafe  drinking  as  long  as  a  drop  of  liquor  re- 
mains -p.  The  perfons  of  greateft  eminence,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  warriers,  arid 
the  chiefs  moft  renowned  for  wifdom,  have  no  more  command  of  themfelves 
than  the  moft  cbfcure  mtniber  of  the  community.  I'lieir  eagernefs  for  prefent 
enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal  confequences ;  and  thofe  very  men,  who 
in  fome  fuuations  feem  to  poflefs  a  force  of  mind  more  than  human,  are  in  this 
inftance  inferior  to  children  in  forefight,  as  well  as  refledion,  and  mere  flaves 
to  brutal  appetite  j;.  To  be  enabled  to  procure  the  means  of  this  debauch,  i$ 
the  principal  end  which  the  North  Americans  purfue  in  all  their  treaties  with  th? 
Europeans,  and  the  great  fpur  to  their  induftry  ;  and  when  intoxicated,  they  fre- 
quently lie  expoftd  on  the  earth  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  lealbns,  which  waftes 
them  by  a  train  of  the  moft  fatal  difor<lers :  they  perilh  in  rivers  and  marfhes  j 
they  tumble  into  the  fire  ;  they  quajrelj  and  in  their  frantic  rage,  often  murdec 
each  other.  In  a  word,  the  feftivity  fcldom  concludes  without  deeds  of  violence 
or  bloodihed  \\  •,  and  drunkennefs,  wliich  among  civilized  nations,  is  rather  de- 
bafing  than  very  dcftructive,  among  this  rude  people  is  a  public  calamity. 

*  "  The  only  thing,"  fays  UUoa,  "  in  which  they  ftiew  a  lively  fenfation  and  alacrity,  is  for 
parties  of  pleafure,  rejoicings,  entertainments,  and  efpcially  dancings  ;  but  in  all  thefe  the? 
liquor  muft  circulaie  bii£k.Iy,  which  feems  to  be  their  fuprcme  enjoyment."  Voyage,  vol.  I. 
book  vi.   chap.  vi. 

f  Llloa,   i;bi  fup. 

X  Lctier  Edif.  tom.  11.  Torquemad.  Mond.  Ind.  vol.  I.  Ulloa,  vol.  T.  book  vi.  chap.  vi. 
'■■  It  is  »o,th  roiice,"  fays  the  ialt  author,  '•  tnat  the  women,  whether  maids  or  married,  and  alfo 
the  young  men,  entirely  abftain  from  this  vice;"  but  in  North  America,  perfons  of  all  ages  and 
ftxes  indulge  without  cillinclion.     Huxhi'jfon,  chap.  vi. 

II  The  debauches  of  the  fonthern  Indians  feldo.-n  produce  quarrels  ;  "  but  when  tired  of  in. 
temperance,  they  all  lie  dowrr  together,  without  minding  whether  near  the  wife  of  another,  or 
their  own  fiftsrj  daughter,"  &;c.    Ulloa,  ubi  fup. 
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BOOK  IV.  To  enumerate  all  the  detached  cuftoms  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of 
travellers  in  North  America,  would  be  endleis  ;  but  there  is  one,  no  lefs  fingular 
than  genera],  v\hich  mull  not  be  omitted.  When  thtir  parents  and  other  relati- 
ons become  old,  or  labour  under  any  infirmity  which  their  flcnder  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  they  cut  fhort  their  days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  or- 
der to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  ot  iupporcing  and  tending  them.  This  prac- 
tice prevails  among  the  ruder  tribes  in  every  part  ot  the  continent,  trom  Hudlb.a's 
Bay  to  the  river  Dc  la  Plata  ;  and  however  fhocking  it  may  be  to  thole  fentiments 
of  tendernefs  and  attachment,  which,  in  civilized  life  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  con- 
genial with  our  tramc,  the  condition  of  man  in  the  lavage  ftate  leads  and  reconciles 
him  to  it.  The  fame  hardlhips  and  difficulty  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  which  as 
already  noticed,  deter  lavages,  in  fome  cafes,  from  rearing  their  children,  prompts 
them  to  deftroy  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  declining  Hate  of  the  one  is  as  help- 
lefs  as  the  infancy  of  the  other.  The  former  are  no  lefs  unable  than  the 
latter  to  perform  the  fundlions  of  a  warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  thole  various 
diftreffes  in  which  lavages  are  fo  often  involved  by  their  want  of  forefight  and  in- 
duftry.  Their  relations  feel  this  ;  and  incapable  of  attending  to  the  wants  or 
■weakneffes  of  others,  their  impatience  under  an  additional  burden  prompts  them 
to  extinguifh  that  life  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  fuftain.  This  is  not  regarded 
as  a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  adl  of  mercy.  An  Indian  broken  with  years  and 
infirmities,  conicious  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  upon  the  aid  of  thofe  around 
him,  places  himiclf  contentedly  in  his  grave  ;  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  chil- 
dren or  neareil  relations  that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which  re- 
ieafcs  liim  for  ever  from  th^  forrows  of  life  *.  . 

After  contemplating  the  North  Americans  under  fo  many  different  views, 
arifing  from  their  natural,  moral,  and  political  fituation,  it  only  remains  to  form 
a  general  eftimate  of  their  character,  confidered  as  rational  beings.  Were  it  to  be 
regulated  by  the  common  ftandard  of  European  manners  and  fentiments,  the 
Americans  would  appear  low  indeed.  But  in  place  of  vulgar  opinion,  v.'e  muft 
fubftitute  the  canon  of  univerfal  reafon,  and  endeavour  to  do  juftice  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  to  human  nature  f.  The  earlieft  funftion 
of  an  animal  combined  with  an  intelleftual  nature,  is  to  receive  the  informa- 
tions gf  fenfe  ;  and  one  principal  qualification  of  the  living  agent  confifts  in  the 

force 

•  Caflbni,  Hid.  de  N.  Reyn.  de  Granad.  Guimi'Ia,  vol.  I.  Ellis,  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay. 
Roberlfon,  Hift.  Americ.   book]V.     De  I'Efprit  par  M.  Helvetiuf. 

+  Dr.  Robettfon,  in  formirg  fuch  an  eftimate,  has  not  only  made  our  prefent  manners  the 
criierion,  but  has  extended  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  American  charaQer  to  the  common  nature 
of  man  :  he  has  made  him  originally  felfilh,  crafty,  cruel,  and  urjuft  ;  he  his  fjppofed  every  vir- 
tue and  every  taler.t  to  be  the  effeft  of  culture.  In  a  w  ord,  it  was  only  neceiTiiy  for  him  to  have 
gone  one  fiep  farther,  or  to  have  fpoke  out,  and  made  every  virtue  the  tfftfl  of  the  .''orterirg  otw  cf 
grace.  The  modern  prefljyKriacs,  by  employing  the  arguments  of  Hclveiijs,  a  prcfefl'ed  tna- 
terialift,  in  order  to  vilify  huiran  nature,  rot  only  endanger  that  religion  which  they  mean  to  fup- 
port,  but  fap  the  very  foundation  of  morals ;  whereas  by  adhering  to  the  aut'quated  pr^flice  of 

their 
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force  and  fenfibiliry  of  his  animal  organ.';.    On  thefe  qualities,  and  the  (late  of    CHAP, 
focicty  ill  which  he  is  placed  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  virtues  and  talents  "' 

of  man.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  his  condition  accuftoms  him  to  feel, 
and  the  exertions  in  which  thofe  engage  him,  his  intelleftual  powers  are  called 
forth  ;  and  according  to  the  connexions  which  it  eftabliihes  between  him  and 
tJie  reft  of  his  fpecies,  the  afFedtions  of  his  heart  are  awakened. 

It  is  only  by  attending  to  thefe  two  leading  principles  of  organization  and  con- 
dition, allowing  fome  fmall  matter  for  inftindive  temper,  that  we  can  real'on 
with  any  degree  of  propriety  concerning  the  character  of  individuals  or  of  nations. 
Confined  within  the  narrow  fphere  of  what  he  deems  necelTary  for  fupplying  his 
own  wants,  the  intelledlual  powers  of  man  in  the  favage  ilate  muft  be  extremely 
limited  in  their  operations.  But  how  narrow  foever  the  bounds  may  be  within 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  favage  is  circumfcribed,  he  pofTefles  thoroughly  that 
fmall  portion  of  it  which  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  communicated  to  him  by 
formal  infbrudion  :  he  does  not  attend  to  it  as  mere  matter  of  fpeculation  and 
curiofity  ;  it  is  the  refult  of  his  own  obfervation,  the  fruit  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  accommodated  to  his  condition  and  exigencies.  While  employed  ifi 
the  adive  occupations  of  war  and  hunting,  he  often  finds  himfelf  in  difficult 
and  perilous  fituations,  from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  fagacity  muft  extricate 
him  :  he  is  i'requently  engaged  in  meafures  where  every  ftep  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  to  decide-,  where  he  muft  rely  upon  his  own  penetration  to  dilcern  the 
dangers  to  which  he  is  expofed,  and  upon  his  own  wifdom  in  providing  againft 
them. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exerciled  and  improved  by  fuch  exertions,  a 
-confiderable  fliare  of  political  difcernment  is  difplayed  by  lavages  in  condudling 
the  aff-airs  of  their  rude  communities.  The  council  of  old  men  in  an  Indian 
tribe,  deliberating  on  its  interefts,  exhibits  no  imperfeft  image  of  the  fenate  of 
more  poliftied  republics-,  and  much  addrefs  and  eloquence  are  employed  by  the 
leaders,  who  afpire  at  acquiring  fuch  confidence  with  their  countrymen  as  to 
have  an  afcendant  in  thefe  alTemblies  *.  In  refolving  with  refpeifl  to  peace  and 
war  their  powers  are  more  fpecially  called  forth  ;  and  if  their  confultations,  on 
fuch  emergencies,  are  often  more  formal  than  wife,  and  their  fchemes  lefs  deep 
than  deliberate,  it  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  tlie  people,  who  are  phleg- 
matic and  dull  beyond  all  nations,  rather  than  to  any  circumftance  in  their  political 

■their  apoftle  Calvin,  in  pu(hing  boldly  home  the  fcripture  doftrine  of  original  fin,  they  would 
be  equjUy  fuccefsful  in  robbing  the  human  foul  of  its  virtues,  ard  confequently  regeneration 
would  be  no  lefs  neceffary,  at  the  fame  time  that  Chriftianiiy  and  morality  would  be  fafe. — Dr.Fer- 
gufon,  whofe  benevolent  heart  diffufes  itfdf  over  all  his  fpeculations,  has  fallen  into  a  contrary 
error  :  he  has  afcribed  lo  the  Ameiicans  all  the  virtues  and  talents  of  man  in  his  rude  flate,  with- 
out makln»  allo*ance  for  their  phyfical  infenfibiliiy  or  intellectual  dulnefs.  Both  are  watped  by 
fyllem  ;  and  though  it  would  be  picfumption  in  the  author  of  this  work  to  place  himfelf  on  a 
level  with  writers  of  fuch  fuperior  reputation,  he  hopes  by  (ieering  a  middle  courfe,  and  occafi- 
onally  adopting  the  reafonings  of  each,  to  draw  a  more  jufl  charafler  of  the  natives  of  Nerth 
Amer  ca,  than  has  been  given  by  either. 
•  Charlevoix,  Hilt.  N.  France,  torn.  Ilf. 

33.  N  n  fiiuatioB. 
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P.OOK  IV.  fituation  *.  Yet  on  many  occafions,  roufcd  by  fuch  national  objedls,  they  em- 
ploy a  bold  and  figurative  language,  lictlt-  luited  to  tlieir  general  temper.  "  We 
iiavc  planted  the  tree,"  faid  one  of  their  orators;  "  we  have  buried  the  axe  un- 
der its  roots  :  we  will  henceforth  repofe  under  its  Ihade  ;  we  will  join  to  brighten 
the  chain  that  binds  our  nations  together  f." 

From  the  qualities  of  the  head,  we  naturally  proceed  to  thofe  of  the  heart. 
The  Nortli  Americans,  as  already  obferved,  feem  to  polTcfs  lefs  fenfibility  to  the 
charms  of  beauty,  and  lefs  ardour  of  defire  than  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  in- 
difference confequent  on  this  phyfical  defeft  pervades  their  whole  character.  By 
rendering  lefs  intimate  that  union,  whence  all  the  charities  of  father,  fon,  and 
brother  firft  were  known,  the  inferior  relations  are  proportionally  feeble.  The 
affeflion  of  parents  to  their  children  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  love  be- 
tween the  parties  •,  and  where  that  is  conftantly  languid,  the  family  connexion 
muft  be  imperfedl:,  and  the  people  but  little  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  com- 
paffioq  and  mutual  fympathy.  Such  we  find  to  be  the  cafe  among  the  North 
Americans  -,  who  are  in  a  great  meafure  ftrangers  to  thofe  good  offices  which 
ftrengthen  attachment,  m.oilify  the  heart,  and  fweeten  the  intercourfe  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  thofe  which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  frequently  exaft.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  effedl  of  felfifhnefs,  but  of  a  natural  harllinefs  of  temper, 
which  is  ftill  more  confpicuous  in  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation.  Prior 
to  their  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  Europe,  they  had  fome  tame  dogs,  which 

•  When  tlie  North  Americajs  hire  themfelves  as  fervants,  they  are  obferved  to  be  lefs  capable 
of  improvement  than  the  molt  ignorant  Negroes  juft  brought  from  the  coall  of  Africa  ;  and  the 
incft  painful  inftruftlon,  in  the  fchools  inllituied  for  their  beneft,  has  never  been  able  to  open 
their  minds  to  fcience.  (Douglafs.  Hutchinfon.)  This  unaptnefs  in  the  North  Americans  mult 
be  impu'.ed  chiefly  to  the  bluntnefs  of  their  organs ;  for  iheir  fitoation  in  early  life,  though  not 
calculated  to  awaken  the  flrongeft  curiofity,  affords  fijfficient  ejtercife  both  to  the  qualiiies  of  the 
heart  and  head,  lo  fit  their  minds  for  inftruftion.  Their  firft  phyfical  wants,  according  to  Hel- 
vetius,  the  great  preceptor  of  man,  are  more  flrongly  felt  than  in  an  improved  Hate  cf  fociety. 
They  are  obliged  toftruggle  wi;h  hunger  and  thirftalmoft  as  foon  as  th>y  have  an  exillencc,  and 
to  provide  for  themfelves  as  focn  as  they  can  walk  ;  they  are  obligtd  to  con:end  with  ercmicf, 
both  brute  and  human,  as  foon  as  their  arm  has  acquired  flrength  ;  and  they  are  excited  to  .fiirpriie 
and  entrap  both,  by  the  noil  powerful  of  all  motives,  felf-pteftrvaion,  fcconded  by  the  flrongeft 
incentive  that  the  human  foul  recognizes  independent  cf  its  phyfical  well-being,  the  apprcbation. 
of  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  and  under  whofe  eye  ihey  are  immediately  placed.  Yet 
thefe  men  are  lefs  capable  of  further  improvement,  and  endowed  with  fewer  excellencies  cf  heart 
and  mind  than  peifons  lefs  favoured  by  their  moral  and  political  fituation.  What  tlien  lemains, 
but  to  rejeft  the  debafing  fyftem  of  Helvetius  and  his  difciple  Robertfon,  that  "  the  talents  as 
well  as  the  virtues  of  man  depend  entirely  upon  the  fiale  of  fcciety  in  wliich  he  is  placed  !*•"— 
(Hill.  Americ.  vol.  1.  p.  401.)  Affeftion  and  force  of  mind  muft  either  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
Ipiraiion  of  God,  and  original  attiibutes  in  the  rature  of  man,, or  the  fcul  itfilf  muft  be  confi. 
dered  as  a  material  fubftance,  under  the  dominion  of  chance  ;  as  a  machine  put  in  motion  by 
phyfical  fenfibility,  which  mull  ftop  when  ihat  fenfibility  is  exhaulled  ;  which  is- liable  to  be  fep^attd 
by  external  accidents,  and  which  muft  difiolve  like  the  other  parts  of  matter. 
-|-  Fergufon,  Effay  on  the  Hift.  of  Civil  Society,  part  111.  fcfl.  viii. 

accompanied 
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accompanied  them  in  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  ferved  them  with  all  the     CHAP.  I. 
ardour  and  fidelity  peculiar  to  their  f'pecies  ;  but  inftead  of  that  fond  attachment 
•which  the  hunter  commonly  feels  towards  thofe  ufeful  companions  of  his  toils, 
the  Indians  requite  their  fervices  with  neglefl,  feldom  feed,  and  never  carefe 
them  *. 

But  the  North  Americans  are  by  no  means  deflitiue  of  virtues,  though  they 
are  not  of  the  gentle  kind.  It  was  their  favourite  maxim,  That  no  man  is, 
naturally  indebted  to  another  ;  and  therefore  is  not  obliged  to  bear  any  impo- 
fition,  or  unequal  treatment -f-.  Thus,  in  a  principle  apparently  fullen  and  ua- 
hofpitable,  they  have  difcovered  the  foundation  of  juflice,  and  obierve  its  rules, 
with  a  fteadinefs  and  candour  which  no  cultivation  has  been  found  to  improve  ;j;. 
The  love  of  equality  and  the  love  of  juftice  were  originally  the  fame  ;  and  al- 
though by  the  conftitution  of  difFerent  focieties,  unequal  privileges  are  btftowcd 
upon  their  members,  and  although  juftice  itfelf  requires  a  proper  regard  to  be  paid 
to  fuch  privileges,  yet  he  who  has  forgotten  that  men  were  originally  equal  eafily 
degenerates  into  a  flave,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  mafter  is  not  to  be  trufted  with  the 
rights  of  his  fellow- creatures. 

That  happy  principle,  which  gives  to  the  mind  an  elevation  unknown  to  the 
higheft  attendant  upon  royalty,  is  the  pride  of  the  Indian  :  he  confiders  independ- 
ency as  the  unalienable  right  of  man.  Incapable  of  controul,  and  difdaining  to 
acknowledge  any  fuperior,  though  limited  in  his  views,  he  afts  upon  many  occa- 
fions  with  aftonifhing  force,  and  perfeverance,  and  dignity.  This  fentiment  is 
called  forth  into  exertion  by  war,  and  direfted  by  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  the 
ftrongeft  paffion  in  their  nature,  unlefs  we  except  revenge.  The  North  American 
tribes  are  fmall ;  and  therefore  their  political  union  is  ftrong,  notwithftandino- 
their  loofe  mode  of  aflbciation.  Conftantly  combined  againft  their  neighbours, 
in  profecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent  wrongs,  their  common 
interefts  and  operations  confpire  to  increafe  their  attachment  to  their  tribe,  and 
to  roufe  their  refentment  againft  its  enemies.  Hence  the  ardour  with  which  in- 
dividuals undertake  the  moft  perilous  fervice,  when  the  community  deems 
it  necelTary  ;  and  hence  that  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  which  prompts 
them  tp  brave  danger,  that  it  may  triumph,  and  to  endure  the  mofl:  exquifite  tor- 
ments wid-.out  a  groan,  that  it  may  not  be  difgraced. — In  a  word,  though  ilera 
and  inexorable,  though  regardlefs  of  the  amiable  plea  of  humanity  in  conducing 
their  military  operations,  or  in  the  treatment  of  their  prifoners,  their  ardent  af- 
fedion  to  their  nation  ;  their  contempt  of  fuffering,  and  of  deatlr  in  its  caufe  ; 
and  their  manly  apprehenfions  of  perfonal  independence,  render  the  North 
Americans  a  people  worthy  of  admiration,  though  mingled  with  a  fenfation  of 
horror.  We  will  not  perhaps  withhold  from  them  even  a  portion  of  our 
efleem,  if  we  refleft  that  war  has  not  always  been  carried  on  with  the  fame  fpirit 

*  Charlevoix,  Hirt.  N.  France,  toin.  III.    Robertlbn,  Hift  Americ.  book  IV. 

t  Charlevoix,  Hill.  N.  France,   torn.  III. 

X  Id.  ibid.     Fergufon,  Eflay  on  Civil  Society,   part  II.  fec.ii. 
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.as  in  Modern  Europe,  where  glory  is  more  fDccefsfi-illy  obtained  by  faving  and 
prote(Sing,  than  by  dellroying  the  vanquiflied ;  and  that  the  celebrated  Greeks 
and  Romans  granted  quarter  only  to  enllave,  or  like  the  Americans,  to  bring  the 
prifoner  to  a  more  tblemn  execution. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  this  fingular  people,  we  will  not  thereby 
have  the  pleafure  of  mortifying  them.  They  have  at  lead  as  great  a  contempt 
for  our  manners,  as  we  can  poITibly  have  for  theirs.  Thtre  is  not  p^=rhaps  in  the 
whole  hiftory  of  human  nature,  a  circumftance  more  remarkable  than  this  mu- 
tual contempt  which  nations,  under  a  different  degree  of  civilization,  bellow 
upon  each  other,  Additled  to  their  own  purfuits,  and  confidering  thfir  own 
condition  as  the  moft  eligible,  all  nations  pretend  to  a  preference,  and  in  their 
praftice  give  fufficient  proof  of  their  fincerity.  It  was  a  proverbial  imprecation 
among  the  hunting  tribes  on  the  confines  of  Siberia,  that  their  enemy  might  be 
obliged  to  live  like  a  Tartar,  and  be  fcized  with  the  folly  of  breeding  and  attend- 
ing his  cattle.  The  Tartar  himfelf,  accuftomed  to  roam  over  extenfive  plains, 
and  to  fubfift  on  the  produ61:  of  his  herds,  or  by  the  pillage  of  more  induftrious 
"hations,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greateft  of  all  curfcs,  That  he 
may  be  condemned  to  refide  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nouriflied  by  the  top  of  a 
weed  *.  The  North  Americans,  no  lefs  fatisfied  wit!i  their  own  lor,  far  froTi 
viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  ftate  with  admiration  or  envy,  regard 
themfelves  as  the  ftandard  of  excellence ;  as  beings  the  beft  entitled,  as  wtil  as 
bcft  qualified  to  enjoy  real  happinefs,  and  give  to  others  confideration  or  eminence, 
in  proportion  only  as  thev  approach  to  their  own  condition.  They  behold  with 
amazement  the  inequality  of  rank,  and  the  fubordination  which  takes  place  in 
civilized  focietics,  and  confider  the  fubmilTion  of  one  man  to  another,  as  a  re- 
nunciation, no  lefs  bafe  than  unaccountable,  of  his  native  rights.  Delighted 
%vith  that  ftate  of  indolent  fecurity  in  which  they  pafs  the  greater  part  of  their 
time,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceafing  induftry,  and  the 
complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans,  in  guarding  againft  diftant  evils,  or 
providing  for  future  wants,  and  execrate  their  prepofterous  folly,  in  thus  multi- 
pi)  ing  the  troubles  and  increaCng  the  labour  of  life  +. 

This  preference  of  their  own  manners  is  confpicuous  among  the  North 
Americans  on  every  occafion.  Even  the  names  by  which  the  various  .nations 
w iOi  to  be  diftinguiflied,  are  aflumed  from fuch  an  idea  of  their  own  preemi- 
nence.  The  appellation  which  the  Iroquois  or  Mohawks  give  to  themfelves,  is 
*'  the  Chief  of  Men  J  ;"  and  the  Cherokces,  from  an  idea  of  their  own  fuperio- 
rity  call  the  Europeans  Nothings.,  or  the  accurjed  race,  and  congratulate  their  na- 
tion with  the  name  of  "  the  h'eloved  People  1|.".  Men  thus  fatisfied  with  their 
own  condition,  even  the  favage  (till  lefs  than  the  citizen,  can  be  made  to  quit  that 
manner  of  life  in  which  he  has  been  trained  :  he  exults  in  that  freedom  of  mind 

•  Abulg.  Genealog.  Hift.  of  the  Tartars. 

•f   Charlevoix,  Hift.  N.  France,  torn.  III.     La  Hontan,  torn.  II. 
X  CoMen,   vol.  I. 

:J|  Adair's  HiU.  of  American  Indians,  p.  32. 
^  whicli 
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which  will  not  be  bound  to  any  taflc,  and  which  owns  no  fuperior.  However  CHAP.  r. 
ftrongly  tempted  to  mix  with  civilized  nations,  and  to  better  his  fortune  •,  even 
where  endeavours  have  been  ufed  ro  v/ean  him  from  his  original  habits,  and  to 
render  the  accommodations  of  poliilied  life  familiar  to  him  ;  even  vviiere  he  has 
been  allowed  to  tafte  of  thole  pleafures,  and  has  been  honoured  with  thofe  diltinc- 
tions,  which  are  the  chief  objeds  of  our  defire,  he  feizes  the  firft  opportunity 
to  break  free  from  the  reftraints  of  law  and  politenefs  ;  the  firft  moment  of  li- 
berty brings  him  back  to  the  woods  again  *.  He  droops  and  he  pines  in  the 
ftrcets  of  the  populous  city ;  he  wanders  diflatisfied  over  the  open  and  cultivated 
field  ;  he  feeks  the  frontier  and  the  foreft,  where,  with  a  conftitution  prepared  to 
endure  the  hardfliips  and  the  difficulties  of  the  fituation,  he  enjoys  a  delicious  ex- 
emption from  care,  and  a  feducing  fociety,  where  no  ruks  of  behaviour  are  pre- 
fcribed,  but  the  fimple  dictates  of  the  heart  -f. 

Let  us  not  hence  however  conclude,  That  the  favage  ftate  is  more  congenial  to 
the  nature  of  man,  than  the  civilized  ;  or  that  he  pofiTcfies  thofe  qualities,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  which  render  him  refpeiStable  or  amiable,  in  the  highcft  per- 
feclion  in  that  ftate  j;.  IVTan  is  a  plant  that  grows  in  all  climates,  and  thrives 
in  every  foil,  though  in  fome  more  than  in  others  ;  which  is  lound  wild  in  the 
foreft,  but  which  lil^e  all  other  plants,  is  improved  by  culture  -,  which  puts  forth 
more  vigorous  fhoots,  and  whofe  branches  are  more  verdant  and  numerous ; 
whole  leaves  and  flowers  are  more  beautiful,  and  thicker  fown ;  and  whole  fruic 
is  not  only  more  abundant,  but  of  a  finer  flavour,  and  impregnated  with  more 

*  Charlevoix,  Hid.  N.  France,  tom.  IH.  Prevot,  Hlfl.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  X\''.  p,  go,  91, 
Even  where  Indians  have  been  reared  from  their  cradle  with  the  greateft  attenlion,  and  where  the 
greateft  care  has  been  taken  by  the  miflionaries  to  conceal  from  them  all  knowledge  of  the  cuftoms 
of  their  fathers,  we  are  told  by  the  fame  writers,  that  the/orce  of  blood  has  prevailed  over  education  ; 
that  they  no  fooner  found  themfelves  at  liberty,  than  they  toie  their  cloaths  in  pieces,  ruihed  into 
the  woods,  sffjciated  themfelves  with  the  wild  Indians,  and  preferred  their  manner  of  life  to  that 
which  they  had  formerly  led.  If  this  information  may  be  depended  upon,  they  mull  be  pofleff.  d 
of  an  inllinft  fitnilar  to  that  of  other  wild  animal;,  which  leads  them  tu  join  their  kind,  as  foon 
as  an  opportunity  offers,  though  nurfed  by  a  fimilar  fpecics  in  domefiic  life. 

t  Fergufon,  Effay  on  the  Hifc.  of  Civil  Society,  part  II.  feft.  ii.  Such  are  the  convivial 
meetings  of  the  Americans  already  mentioned  ;  where  dancing,  drinking,  and  gaming  are 
mingled,  as  in  our  public  Efiemblies,  and  where  every  one  behaves  with  as  much  freedom  as  at  a. 
mafquerade. 

J  It  is  a  vulgar  miftake  to  fuppofe,  that  favages  are  flronger  or  more  healthy  than  men  in 
civilized  nations,  though  they  are  generally  more  able  to  endure  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
This  hardinefs  is  the  effeft  of  their  fevere  mode  of  life ;  which,  after  all,  waftes  their  conftitu- 
tions,  even  more  than  regular  hbour.  Their  enjoyments  and  conveniencies  are  few  ;  and  their 
talents  are  necelTarily  confined,  for  want  of  objeds  to  call  forth  their  ingenuity,  or  excite  their 
•mutation  and  ambition.  Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  bodily  powers  of  man,  or  to  fecure 
him  againft  bodily  pains,  which  proper  food  and  «loathing  certainly  do,  mud  contribute  to  his 
happiiiefs,  and  confequently  be  congenial  to  his  nature  ;  and  whatever  invigorates  his  higheft  nr^ 
tural  powers,  that  condition  which  affords  the  fullefl;  exercife  to  reafon  and  imagination,  and  the 
linefl  play  to  paffion,  muft  contribute  to  the  perfedion  of  the  human  charafler,  as  well  as  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  animal  being. 

38.  O  o  power- 
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powerful  juices,  when  fheltered  in  the  garden.  It  there  retains  all  its  native 
virtues,  without  the  hardnel's  of  the  wild  flock.  But  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  make  the  tree  bear  above  its  ftrength,  or  to  improve  the  delicacy  of  the  fruit 
beyond  a  certain  degree,  it  degenerates :  its  branches  fall  off;  its  leaves  and 
flowers  wither,  or  become  more  flaunting  than  ornamental ;  and  its  fruit  poflefles 
neither  its  original  pungent  virtues,  nor  the  more  agreeable  qualities  communi- 
cated to  it  by  culture.  It  is  fair  to  the  eye,  but  its  heart  is  often  corrupted,  and 
its  juices  poifonous. 


C     H     A     P.      II. 

Thefrji  Foyages  of  the  Europeans  lo  North  America  ;  feme  alcni-ve  Alietnpis  at  Sett!ement,  by  tht 
French  and  Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  the  EJiablif.mer.t  of  the  Erglifli  m  Virginia. 

^T  O  fooner  was  the  dilcovery  of  the  New  World  by  the  Spaniards  known 
\  in  Europe,  than  the  glory  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  became  the  objedl 
of  univerfal  envy,  and  other  princes  and  ftates  began  to  turn  their  views  to- 
wards that  quarter.  Among  thefe  was  Henry  VII.  of  England,  whole  com- 
mercial genius,  prompted  by  the  naval  fpirit  of  his  people,  had  difpofed  him  to 
liften  to  the  overtures  of  -Columbus  *.  Enraged  at  the  difappointment  of  his 
well-founded  hopes,  by  an  unexpedled  whirl  of  fortune,  notwithrtanding  his  po- 
litical forefight,  and  the  ready  patronage  which  he  had  extended  towards  a  needy 
and  negleifted  adventurer,  his  thoughts  could  find  no  rell  until  he  difcovered  a 
competitor  to  the  Genoefe  navigator.  Such  a  competitor,  and  no  unworthy  one, 
he  found  in  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  mariner,  who  had  long  been  fettled 
in  England.  In  confequence  of  letters  patent  granted  by  Henry,  in  1496, 
for  difcovering  a  Northweft  Paflage  to  India  by  Tea  f ,  Cabot  fet  fail  from  the 
port  of  Briftol  the  fpring  following,  in  a  veflel  fitted  out  by  the  king,  and  ac- 
companied  by  three  or  four  others,  freighted  by  fome  merchants  of  that  city. 
On  the  24th  of  June  he  difcoverc-d  land,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prima 
Vida,  becaufe  it  was  the  firfl:  he  had  feen.  It  happened  to  be  part  of  the  ifland 
-now  called  Newfoundland.  Cabot  proceeded  along  the  north  fliore  of  America 
till  obltrufbed  by  the  ice ;  then  turned  towards  the  fouth,  .ind  failed  along  the 
coaft  as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  where  his  provifions  failing,  he  returned  to  Eng- 

*  Herry  not  only  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  propofals  of  Columbus,  at  a  time  when  tl.ey 
were  rejefted  by  every  other  prince,  but  paid  a  friendly  attention  to  his  brother  Bartholomew,  b/ 
whom  they  were  offered  ;  and  who  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  pyrite  in  his  voyage  from 
.  Spain,  could  not  make  fuch  an  appearance  as  is  moft  calculated  either  to  irfpire  refptil,  or  pro- 
cure ccnfider.ce.  The  delay  occafiored  by  this  citcumllance,  and  that  only,  deprived  England 
■of  the  honour  of  difcovering  America.     See  vol.  I.  p.  17  of  this  woik. 

t  This,  as  we  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  obferve,  was  aifo  ihe  original  obj{<2  of 
-Columbus.     Sec  vol.  I.  book  I.  chap.  ii. 
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land  v.ith  the  fame  of  a  difcoverer,  but  without  fulfilling  the  purpofe  of  his 
voyage  J. 

This  difappointmcnt,  and  the  parfinrionious  temper  of  his  royal  patron,  pre- 
vented Cabot  froin  making  any  lecond  attempt  to  difcover  a  northwefl  palTage  to 
the  rich  countries  of  the  Eaft,  which  at  that  time  attrafted  the  avidity  of  all 
Europe,  Nor  did  the  king  manifcft  any  inclination  to  take  poflTcffion  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  regions,  which  his  fubjedls  and  lervants  had  difcovered.  This  in  atten- 
tion is  fomewhat  furprifing,  as  Henry  was  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  princes 
of  his  age  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  men  in  thofe  days  had  no 
idea  of  deriving  advantage  from  a  diftant  uncultivated  territory  by  means  of  co- 
lonization, unlefs  where  it  was  fuppoled  to  yield  the  precious  metals.  Of  thefe 
the  modeft  candour  of  Cabot  feems  to  have  given  no  hope  •,  and  the  rigid  fruga- 
lity of  Henry,  which  ever  narrowed  the  circle  of  his  politics,  difpofcd  him  little 
to  projedts,  the  benefit  of  which  was  fo  remote  and  doubtful. 

It  is  lefs  extraordinary  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  derive  advantage  from 
the  difcoveries  of  Cabot  during  the  three  fucceeding  reigns.  Henry  VIII.  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  too  intent  upon  gathering  laurels  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  turn  his  views  towards  that  of  America ;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  his  own  domeftic  uneafinefles,  his 
marriages,  divorces,  and  the  public  trial  and  execution  of  his  wives,  prevented 
him  from  attending  to  any  other  objed;  *.  The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  a  fliorc 
and  turbulent  minority  ;  and  the  matrimonial  alliance  of  Mary  with  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  who  extended  his  pretenfions  over  the  whole  New  World,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  cruel  and  bigotted  fpirit,  which  made  England  a  fcene  of  bar- 
barity and  horror,  prevented  her  iubjefts  from  profecuting  diftant  enterprifes,  or 
herfelf  from  afierting  the  claims  of  her  crown. 

Elizabeth  was  not  influenced  by  the  fame  motives,  nor  were  her  fubjedis  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fame  inconveniences  ;  but  that  intereft  which  flie  took  in  tiie  affairs 

J  Hakluyt's  Colhft.  vol.  JFI.  p.  4,  5.  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XV.  p.  91,  97.  The 
compilers  of  the  modern  part  of  the  Univerfal  Hiflory,  and  the  celebrated  auihor  of  the  Account 
of  Euiopean  Sctilements  in  America,  rep refent  this  voyage  as  performed  by  Sehallian  Cabot,  a 
native  of  England  ;  but  though  that  young  mariner,  afterwards  fo  famcuj,  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther, he  was  not  of  an  age  to  extend  the  limits  of  navigation.  Could  writers  fo  generally  well- 
informed  be  ignorant  of  a  faifl  fo  well  attelled,  or  could  the  piiiful  vanity  of  alligning  the  difcovery 
•of  North  Ameiica  to  a  youth  born  in  England,  but  of  \  eneiian  extraflion,  in  preference  to  hij 
father,  froai  ivhom  he  derived  his  knowledge,  and  who  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, lead  them  to  difguife  the  truth  ? — But  John  Cabot  had  r.o;  only  the  honour  of  difcovering 
North  Ame  ica,  but  of  being  ihe  firll  man  who  got  fight  of  the  Tena  Firma  of  the  New  World, 
for  Columbus  did  net  difcover  any  part  of  it  till  1498  ;  fo  that  if  priority  of  diTcovery  could  con- 
flitute  a  right  to  a  country,  inhabited  by  men  who  held  their  lands  by  the  firft  and  bell  of  all  titles, 
that  of  original  preoccupancy,  the  Englifh  might  lay  claim  to  the  whole  American  continent ;  and 
they  are  now  in  polTeffion  of  all  that  portion  of  which  Cabot  traverfed  the  fhores. 

•  ft  was  in  this  reign,  however,  and  in  the  ferWce  of  Henry,  that  Sebaftian  Cabof,  who  had 
been  for  fome  time  grand  pilot  of  Caftile,  doubled  the  North  Cape  of  Europe,  and  gave  a  be- 
ginning to  the  Engliih  Ruflia  trade  and  Greenland  filhery.  His  objeft,  in  which  he  failed,  was  to 
*lifcovcr  a  NoiihEaft  Paffage  to  India  and  China  ;  a  fmall  variation  of  his  father's  plan. 

of 
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BOOK  IV.     of  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  proteftants  were  ready  £o 
'      ^      fink  under  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  confined  her  at- 
tention, and  that  of  her  people,  almoft  entirely  to  the  afi^airs  of  Europe.     The 
animofity,  however,   which  this  ftruggle  excited  againfl:  Philip  II.  the  head  of 
that  houfe,  induced  the  Englifh  feamen  to  enter  on  board  the  Durch  privateers 
and  fhips  of  war,   and  even  to  commit  hoftilities  againfl:  the  Spaniards  in  their 
own  veflels,  before  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Spain,  or  the  Armada 
falfely  named  invincible,  threatened  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  roufed  that 
juft    indignation  which  every  Englifhman,  but  more  efpecially  every   Englifh 
failor,  feels  at  the  very  name  of  Spaniard.     The  mofi:  dillinguifhed  of  thefe 
A.  D,  1584,    was  Francis  Drake,  who  aflaulted  the  Spaniards  even  in  the  New  World,    the 
place  where  they  deemed  themfelves  moft  fecure  *.     His  fuccefs  excited  the  am- 
-bition  and  avarice  of  other  adventurers ;  and  the  knowledge  which  was  by  thefe 
means  acquired  of  the  different  parts  of  the  American  continent,  fugoefted  to 
the  celebrated  Walter  Raleigh  the  idea  of  a  fettlemenr,  within  the  lir.uts  of  thofe 
coafts  formerly  vifited  by  John  Cabot  and  his  fon  Sebaftian.     But  before  we 
fpeak  of  that  fettlement,  v/e  muft  notice  the  prior  attempts  of  the  other  European 
powers  to  make  difcoveries  or  plant  colonies  in  North  America. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  the  voyage  of  Ponce  de  Leon  to 
Florida,  in  1512  -j-.  Ignorant  that  it  had  been  vifited  by  any  former  navigator, 
and  vefl:ed  with  apoffolic  powers,  he  gave  it  the  name  it  bears,  and  took 
formal  pofTeflion  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  but  fo  little  knowledge  did  he 
acquire  of  the  country,  tlTough  he  found  means  to  fcize  one  of  the  natives,  that 
he  confidered  it  as  an  ifland  J.     The  vigorous  oppofition  that  he  met  with  from 

•  Drake,  who  was  a  native  cf  the  county  of  Devon,  had  acquired  cooCderable  wealth  by 
(depredations  committed  sgainft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Iflhmus  of  Daiien  ;  and  having  there  got  a 
£ght  cf  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  was  fo  Aimulated  by  the  love  of  riches  and  glcry,  that  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  employ  his  \\hole  fortune  in  a  new  adventure,  throogh  feas  at  that  time  bat  litile  known 
to  his  countrymen,  or  to  any  European  ration.  Having  obtained  the  queen's  ccr.fent,  he  accord- 
ingly fet  fail  from  Plymouth  in  1577,  v%iih  four  fhips  acd  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were 
one  hundred  and  fixty-fcur  able  failors.  He  psfled  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan ;  and  attacking  the  Spaniard',  who  expefled  no  enemy  in  thofe  quarters,  he  took  many  rich 
prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty  which  he  had  acquired  ;  but  apprehenfive  of  beirg 
intercepted  by  the  people  whom  he  had  plundered,  if  he  took  the  fame  way  homevvards  that  he 
had  purfued  in  going  thither,  he  attempted  to  find  a  paflage  by  the  north  of  California ;  and  failing 
in  that  erterprife,  he  fet  fail  for  the  Eifl  Indies,  and  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  i  j8o. 
Hakluyt';  Coilefl.  voL  III.  He  was  the  fird  Englifhman  that  failed  round  the  globe,  and  the 
firft  commander  in  chief;  for  Magellan,  whofe  (hip  made  the  fame  circuit,  died  in  bis  palDge, 
as  we  have  already  feen.  Elizabeth  cor.ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  accepted 
of  a  banquet  from  hi.Ti  at  Deptford,  en  board  the  vefTel  that  had  performed  fo  memorable  a 
voyage;  and  when  the  Spatifh  ambaffador  remccllrated  sgainQ  Drake's  piracies  fhe  told  him, 
that  the  Spaniards,  by  arrogarirg  a  right  to  the  whole  New  World,  and  excluding  thence  all 
other  European  catior.s,  naturally  tempted  brave  men  to  make  a  violent  invafloa  into  thofe 
counirie-s     Camden's  Annals  of  Queen  Eiizabeih, 


f  See  vd.  I.  p.  50. 

J  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  bt.  c.  6. 
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the  Indians  prevented  him  from  attempting  any  fettlement,  and  as  his  chief  mo- 
tive for  vifiting  this  country,  as  well  as  for  ranging  through  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
was  a  fond  defire  of  difcovering  the  fabulous  Fountain  of  Teuth  *,  he  fecms  to 
have  given  himfelf  no  farther  concern  about  Florida.  Nor  did  the  Spaniards, 
who  where  ftill  unacquainted  with  every  other  part  of  North  America,  acrain 
vifit  it  before  1525,  when  Stephen  Gomez,  a  navigator  of  fome  notcy 
who  had  coafted  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  queft  of  the  long-fought  paf- 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  landed  tov/ards  Cape  Florida,  and  infidiouily  carried  off 
fome  of  the  natives,  whom  he  fold  for  (laves.  The  fame  year  Vafquez  Dayllon 
landed  two  hundred  men  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  with  a  view  to  conqueft  as 
fhould  feem  ;  but  being  a  man  of  no  conduft,  the  greater  part  of  his  followers 
were  cut  off,  and  the  enterprife  was  abandoned  -\. 

This  difafter,  and  the  unfavourable  account  given  of  the  condiuon  of  the  in- 
habitants by  the  Spaniards  who  efcaped,  made  all  thoughts  of  reducing   the 
country  be  laid  afide.    But  in  1528,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  defirous  of  fig- 
nalizing  himfelf  by  fome  memorable  achievement,  and  of  wiping  off  the  ftain 
which  his  reputation  had  fuffered  by  his  unfuccefsful  effort  to  difpute  with  Cortez 
the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  failed  from  Cuba  with  four  hundred  foot  and  eighty 
horfe,  in  four  flout  veflcls,  in  order  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Florida.     His 
anchoring  place  was  fo  near  land,  that  he  could  difcover  the  huts  of  the  natives 
from  his  fhips  :   he  went  on  iliore  to  obferve  their  temper  :   they  fled  on  his  ap- 
proach, leaving  behind  them  an  utenfil  made  of  gold.     Concluding  that  all 
their  utenfils  were  of  the  fame  metal,  Narvaez  diltmbarked  his  troops  with 
tranfport,   and  took  a  new  poffeffion  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Spain. 
But  he  met  with  a  melancholy  difappointment,  in  regard  to  its  riches.     After 
v/andering  from  place  to  place,   in  queft  of  what  fmall  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  the  inhabitants   had  among  them  ;  after  being  hofpitably  entertained  by 
fome  of  the  favage  tribes,  and  repeatedly  attacked  on  his  march  by  others ;  after 
lofing  the  greater  part  of  his  men  by  hunger,  thirft,  or  the  arrows  of  the  Indians, 
he  himfelf  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  credulous  rapacity,  and  only  four  of  his  followers 
efcaped  to  Mexico,  to  relate  the  difaftrous  fate  of  the  reft  \. 

Such  a  fucceffion  of  unfortunate  attempts  did  not  deter  Ferdinando  Soto  frora 
projecting  a  new  the  conqueft  of  Florida.  The  high  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  for  courage  and  conduct,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  New  World,  induced 
Charles  V.  to  bcftow  on  him  the  government  of  Cuba,  that  he  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  carry  his  enterprife  into  execution  j  and  his  perfonal  charafter, 
aided  by  the  enthufiafm  of  the  age,  procured  him  a  great  number  of  followers 
of  the  firft  rank.  He  accordingly  fet  fail  from  Old  Spain  in  ten  fhips ;  and  after 
touching  at  the  Havana,  he  difembarked  in  the  bay  of  Efpiritu  Santo,  in  1539, 
the  moft  formidable  European  army  that  had  ever  appeared  in  North  America. 
Itconfifted  of  one  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe.  But  in  an  im- 
menfe  country,  thinly   inhabited,   and  full  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  marfhes,  par 

•  Id.  ibid.  •)■  Hcrrera,  dec.  JII.  book  ii.  chap  6.  1  Kerrara, 

dec»  III.  book  iv.  chap.  4.    Hif^.  Conq.  de  la  Florida,  par  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega. 

38.  P  p  tience 
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tience  was  almofl:  the  only  military  virtue  which  thefe  adventurers  had  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  •,  and  ilieir  commander,  who  had  been  diftinguiflied  by 
his  humanity  and  generofity,  among  the  avaricious  and  bloody  minded  con- 
querors of  Peru,  appears  to  lels  advantage  in  the  wilds  of  Florida.  Continually 
leduced,  like  Narvaez,  by  different  and  contradictory  reports,  in  regard  to  the 
place  where  he  fhould  find  the  precious  metals,  he  wandered  from  diftricl  to 
diftriift,  and  from  tribe  to  tribe,  without  ever  attempting  an  c fiablilhment.  In 
thofe  romantic  expeditions,  his  army  was  walled  by  famine  and  fatigue,  as  well 
as  by  the  occafional  attacks  of  the  Indians.  He  himfelf  fhared  every  danger 
and  every  toil  ;  he  bore  more  than  his  proportion  in  the  common  iufftrings. 
Amid  thefe  he  was  feized  with  a  tever,  which,  with  his  life,  put  a  period  to  his 
troubles  and  difappointments ;  and  the  milcrable  remnant  of  his  troops  arrived 
in  floats,  or  boats  little  better,  at  Panuco  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  in  i  4^  *. 
Not  a  Spaniard  was  left  in  Florida  f,  or  at  leaft  no  fubjeft  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 
This  exception  is  made  on  account  of  the  fingular  defertion  of  Diego  de 
Guzman,  a  gentleman  of  Seville.  Being  much  addidled  to  gaming,  and  having 
loll  all  he  had  at  play,  even  to  his  arms,  his  horfe,  and  a  beautiful  Indian  cap- 
tive, of  whom  he  was  paflionatcly  fond,  he  abandoned  his  countrymen,  in  order 
to  prefcrve  his  miftrefs,  after  delivering  up  every  thing  elfe.  He  took  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  her  father,  who  was  a  cazique,  or  Indian  chief;  and  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  on  him  to  return,  though  he  was  promifed  the  reftitution 
of  his  horfe  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  undifturbed  pofitfilon  of  his  girl.  En- 
raged at  fuch  a  behaviour^.  Soto  threatened  the  cazique  with  his  feverefl;  venge- 
ance, unlefs  Guzman  was  delivered  up.  "  I  have  done  nothing,"  replied  tlie 
generous  Floridian,  "  to  oblige  this  man  to  ftay,  neither  ought  I  to  compel  him 
to  depart.  He  has  voluntarily  attached  himfelf  to  my  family,  and  I  will  yield 
liim  the  protection  of  a  fon.  If,  on  this  account,  the  leader  of  the  ftrangers 
fhall  lee  fit  to  flay  the  four  Indian  captains,  fent  to  him  as  the  mcfTcngers  of 
peace,  and  lay  wafl:e  my  territories,  he  will  only,  like  nie,  obey  tlie  didates  of 
inclination.  He  may  do  as  he  thinks  proper  :  I  cannot  doubt  of  his  power :{;." 
Soto  was  lb  much  ftruck  with  this  anfwer,  that  he  difmified  the  meflcngcrs,  and 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  Guzman. 

•  Herrera,  dec.  IV.  lib.  vi.  chap.  i.  and  lib.  x.  chap,  i,  2.  Garcilaflb,  Cnnq.  Florid. 
They  fubmilted  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the  uirds  and  waves,  and  were  uncertain  od  what 
ihore  they  (hould  land.     Heriera,  ubi  fup. 

t  The  Spaniards  at  that  lime  coirprehended  under  t'r  e  general  name  •(  Florida  all  the  ccunlry 
that  firetches  from  the  botiom  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  other  fide  of  ihe  jromonta'y  tKat 
narrows  the  channel  of  Bahama  ;  but  the  fcene  cf  Soto's  adventures  appears  to  have  been  the 
prefent  Weft  Florida  and  Louifiana  :  and  as  a  proof  of  his  amazing  perfeverance,  we  are  told  by 
Herrera,  (who  had  his  infoimalion  from  the  account  of  the  expedition  traDfmitted  to  the  kinp) 
that  the  Spaniards  failed  five  hundred  leagues  cown  a  great  river,  v.  hich  mull  have  been  the  Miffi- 
fipp',  after  building  ihe  boats  in  which  they  made  their  cfcape.  When  they  arrived  at  the  fea 
they  knew  not  were  they  were  ;  a  certain  proof  that  they  weie  unacquainted  with  the  mouth  of 
that  river. 

J  Herrara,  dec.  IV.  lib.  x.  chap.  1.  Several  of  the  chiefs  in  this  country  were  hereditary 
princes,  though  their  authority  was  very  limited. 

One 
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One  circumftance  that  ought  to  have  facilitated  the  progrefs  of  Soto  was,  the    CHAP.  ir. 
benefit  of  an  intepreter.     Soon  after  he  landed,  he  met  with  John  Ortis,  one  of 
Narvaez's  followers,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner,  and  whole  fuperior  knowledge 
and  ingenuity  had  enabled  him  to  conciliate  the  aiTc61:ions  of  the  Indians,  not- 
withftanding  their  hatred  of  his  countrymen.     Soto  therefore  was  never  ignorant 
of  the  fentiments  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  either  negociated  or  contended. 
But  though  the  natives  of  Florida  and  Louifiana,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  have  occa- 
fion   to  fee,  were  in  a   more  advanced  ftate  of  improvement  than  any  other 
people  in  North  America,  their  towns  were  but  few  and  inconfiderablc  ;  their 
cultivated  lands  were  confined  to  a  few  fertile  fpots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch 
towns  or  villages,  and  their  hunting  grounds  were  extenfive  and  defolate.     The 
attempt  to  conquer  fuch  a  country  was  abfurd  •,  and  a  man  of  Soto's  abilities 
could  never  have  fallen  into  fuch  an  error,  had  he  not  hoped  to  difcover  in  that 
immenfe  continent  !o  highly  favoured  by  nature,  fome  comparatively  civilized 
people,  fuch  as  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  with  a  large  and  opulent  capital, 
whence  the  rude  tribes  had  their  gold  and  filver  ornaments.    Had  he  endeavour- 
ed at  firft  to  eftablifh  a  fcttlement,  he  had  a  force  fufficient  to  Iiave  infured  iuc- 
cefs.     The  natives  would  have  retired  to  a  diftaiice,  and  he  might  have  taken 
poffenion  of  any  part  of  the  feacoaft  he  had   thought  proper.     But  the  moft 
enlightened  Spaniard  of  that  age,   in   invading  any  region  in  America,  had  no 
other  ideas  but  thofe  of  mines,  conqueft,   and  plunder  ;  of  fubjecling  to  fervi- 
tude  the  people  whom  he  had  pillaged,  and  enriching  himfelf  by  their  fweat  and 
their  blood. 

The  next  European  expedition  to  Florida  was  planned  with  a  very  different 
view.     Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  cruel  perfecutions  which  the  French 
proteftants,  under  the  name  of  Hugonots,  fufi'ered  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
The  admiral  de  Colign),  who  was  at  once  the  head  and  foul  of  the  party,  and 
one  of  the  greatell  and  beft  men  that  France  ever  bred,   anxious  to  difcover 
fome  country,   where  his  reformed  brethren  might  find  the  means  of  profpericy, 
and  enjoy  their  religious  opinions  in  tranquillity,  turned  his  eyes  towards  tlie 
New  World.     After  an  unluccefsful  attempt  in  1556,  to  form  fuch  an  eltabhfii^ 
ment  in  Brazil,  he  fixed  upon  the  fertile  but  neglefted  province  of  Florida,  where 
no  Spaniard  had  fet  his  foot  fince  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Soto.     To  this 
province  the  French  like  the  hnglifh,  had  Ibme  pretenfions,  though  of  an   in- 
ferior kind,  as  Vcrazzani,  a  Florentine  navigator  in  the  fervice  of  Francis  I.  had 
traverkd  in  1524  nearly  the  fame  (hores  that  were  formerly  vifited  by  Cabot  *. 
The  Spaniards,  who   though   unacquainted   with   the  continent  beyond  Cape, 
Florida,  extended  their  claims  as  far  as  the  pole,   took  offence  at  this  voyage  ;, 
w'hich  gave  the  facetious  Pi  ancis  occafion  to  fay,  "  What !  fliall  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  quietly  divide  the  New  World  between  them,  without  luf- 
fering  me  to  take  a  Ihare  as  a  brother  ? — I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  the  article  m 
Adam's  will  which  bequeaths  them  this  vail  inheritance  j." 

*  Haklayt,  Collea.  voK  III.     Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIII. 
t  Raynal,  liv.  xv/ 

5  James 
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BOOK  IV.  James  Carder,  a  fkilful  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  refumed  in  1534,  the  dilcoveries 
of-'  \''era2zani,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  favages  in  his  fecond  voyage.  Car- 
tier  proceeded  farther  north  than  his  predeceflbr,  and  obferved  the  coaft  with  more 
accuracy.  He  entered  tiie  river  St.  Laurence,  and  is  faid  to  have  exchanged  fome 
European  commodities  with  the  Indians  on  its  banks,  but  returned  to  France 
without  attempting  any  fettlement  *  :  and  the  religious  difputes  which  foon  after 
diflrafted  that  kingdom,  prevented  any  advantage  from  being  taken  of  thefs 
difcoveries,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  when  Coligny  made  ufe  of  them  to  fa- 
vour his  projected  fettlement  in  Florida  ;  and  the  court,  glad  of  any  pretext  to 
get  quit  of  fubjecls  which  it  held  in  abhorrence,  readily  granted  its  permifiion, 
though  it  had  nothing  lefs  at  heart  than  the  profperity  of  fuch  an  eftablilhment, 
or  of  fupporting  its  own  pretenfions  againft  thofe  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Coligny  committed  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  to  JohnRibaut,  an  experienced 
mariner,  and  a  zealous  proteftant  ;  who  failed  from  Dieppe  on  the  iSth  day  of 
February,  1 1.62,  with  two  veflels  well  equipped  and  manned^  and  a  body  of  vo- 
lunteers on  board,  among  whom  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  good  repute.  Ribaut 
landed  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  promontory  of  Florida,  on  the  firft  of  May,  and 
built  a  fort  to  which  he  gr.ve  the  name  of  Charles,  in  honour  of  a  king  whom 
he  hated,  but  for  whom  it  was  neceflary  to  preferve  fome  appearance  of  refpect. 
It  was  fituated  in  the  midft:  of  a  delightful  country,  beneath  a  clear  and  tem- 
perate fky,  and  the  neighbouring  favages  were  gentle  and  hofpitable.  Having 
marked  out  a  fettlement  round  his  fltnder  fortification,  Ribaut  committed  the 
care  of  the  infant  colony jo  one  of  his  officers  named  Albert,  and  returned  to 
France  towards  the  end  of  July.  But  it  foon  appeared,  that  he  had  made  a  very 
imprudent  choice  of  a  lieutenant.  Albert,  inftead  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and 
encouraging  the  breeding  of  cattle,  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people  under  his 
command,  roved  about  tite  country  in  quefl  of  gold  and  fiiver  mines,  with  all  the 
improvident  avidity  of  a  Spaniara  united  to  the  levity  of  a  Frenchman.  He  was 
no  lefs  tyrannical  than  inconftderate.  Thofe  who  complained  were  fcverejy 
punifhed,  and  fuch  as  gave  Iiim  umbrage  v/ere  put  to  death.  But  all  dcfpotifm 
mufl  fooner  or  later  have  a  period  •,  Albert,  who  had  rendered  himfclf  univerlally 
odious,  was  aflaffinated,  and  no  perfon  inquired  by  what  hand  the  blow  was 
ftruck.  The  perfon  whom  they  chofe  as  his  fucceflbr  was  a  prudent  and  moderate 
man  :  but  things  were  gone  too  far  to  admit  of  a  remedy  without  fome  affift- 
ance  from  Europe ;  and  Ribaut  not  returning  according  to  his  promile,  the 
miferable  fettlcrs  conftrufted  a  rude  veflel,  and  put  to  fca.  Their  nccefllties  in- 
creafed  ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  frightful  expedient  of  feeding  upon  one 
another  by  calling  lots,  when  they  were  taken  up  by  an  Englifli  flup  -f. 

Coligny,  however,  did  not  abandon  his  project.  •  The  delay  of  Ribaut  had 
been  occafioned  by  the  civil  wars,  which  raged  at  that  time  with  great  violence  in 
France.  But  thefe  being  now  in  fome  meafure  compokd,  and  the  court  feem- 
iflgly  reconciled  to   the  admiral,  he  obtained  from  the  king  three  ihips  well 

"  Hakluyt,  vol.  HI.     Hift.  Gen.  dps  Voyages,  tom.  Xlll. 
•}•  Hift,  Gen.  d«s  Vcysgr,  ton).  XIV. 

manned 
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manned  and  vidlualled  for  carrying  fuccours  to  Fort  Charles.   Thefe  were  com-     CHAP.   II. 
manded  by  Rene  Laudoniere,  an  officer  of  known  merit,  who  had  accompanied    ^"^^'"'^ 
Ribaut  to  Florida,  when  the  colony  was  firll  fettled.     On  board  were  a  great 
number  of  proteftant  mechanics,  and  gentlemen  adventurers,    but   not  one 
catholic.     This  precaution  was  prudently  taken  by  Coligny,  in  order  to  prevent 
diffentions  among  the  new  colonilts. 

Laudoniere  failed  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  2 2d  of  April  1564,  and  ar- 
rived at  Florida  on  the  2 2d  of  June.  There  it  is  conjeftured  *  he  was  firfl  in- 
formed of  the  fate  of  the  former  colony  ;  but  that  is  highly  improbable  from  the 
riiftance  of  time  that  intervened  between  their  defertion  and  his  failing.  Coligny 
at  lead:  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  though  from  political  motives  he  might  per- 
haps endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the  court  and  the  public  in  general,  till  aftpr 
the  departure  of  the  new  adventurers  ;  but  to  have  concealed  it  from  the  com- 
mander, would  have  been  an  inftance  of  imprudence  and  want  of  confidence  un- 
worthy of  fo  great  a  man.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
Laudoniere  did  not  land  at  Fort  Charles,  but  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  to  which 
Ribaut  had  given  the  name  of  May,  and  where  he  had  ereded  a  column  with  an 
infcription  in  commemoration  of  his  taking  pofll-ffion  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  France.  Here  he  met  with  an  Indian  chief  named  Saturiova,  whom 
he  had  formerly  fcen,  and  who  received  him  with  the  vvarmell  exprefTions  of 
affcftion,  mingled  with  forrow  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends  who  had 
been    left  in  that   country. 

This  friendly  reception,  together  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  induced  Laudoniere  entirely  to  negleft  Fort  Charles,  and 
mark  out  the  plan  of  a  fort  and  fettlement,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caro- 
line, on  the  banks  of  the  river  May,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea.     Meanwhile 
no  opportunity  was  loft  of  acquiring  information  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  in- 
terior country  •,  and  as  the  favages  foon  perceived  the  avidity  of  the  French  for 
the  precious  metals,  they  continually  referred  them  to  remote  regions  and  im- 
pradticable  mountains,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  fuch  troublefome  guefts.     Men 
are  cafily  perfuaded  to  believe  what  they  wifli.     They  new  colonifts,  feized  with 
the  general  madnefs  of  fearching  for  mines,  negleftcd  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, and  expofed  themfelves  to  incredible  hardfhips  and  fatigues,  in  the  purfuit 
of  a  vifionary  good,  when  a  real  and  permanent  one  was  in  their  power.   This  in- 
fanity  reached  even  Laudoniere.     Having  received  from  Saturiova  a  fmall  piece 
of  filver,  he  inquired  of  that  chief,  whence  he  received  it.     Saturiova,  whofe 
whole  conduct  exhibits  a  rcniarkable  example  of  lavage  lagacity,  and  v/ho  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  value  wiiich  ilie  French  fet  upon  gold  and  filver,  replied 
that  his  own  country  yielded  no  fuch  metal  ;  that  it  was  the  produce  of  a  diftant 
land,  the  chief  of  v^hich,  named  Timopon,  was  his  mortal  enemy.     Laudoniere 
offered  to  allift  him  in  fubdulng  this  entiny  ;  and  Saturiova  promifed,  in  that 

*  Kift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.  p.  420. 
3S.  Q^q  event. 
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BOOK  IV.    event,  to  fupply  Wis  new  allies  v,i'Jti  as  much  gold  and  filver  as  they  could 
'T^    ^     defire  *. 

The  French  commander  fell  into  the  fnare  ;  but  repenting  of  the  agreement 
which  he  had  made,  or  willing  to  dii'cover  the  mines  betdre  he  engaged  in  hoftili- 
ties,  he  fent  fomc  fricrndly  parties  into  the  country  to  gather  information.    Thefe 
adventurers  were  outwitted  by  the  more  artful  favages,  who  foon  obtained  all 
their  merchandife,  and  repayed   them  with  empty  promifes.     One  while  they 
were  direfted  to-.vards  the  Apalachian  mountains,  where  a  yellow  mafs  was 
found  which  the  French  conjectured  to  be  gold  -,  at  another,  to  the  beds  of  cer- 
tain rivers,  where  the  fame  metal  was  rolled  down  in  profufion,  but  always  to 
regions  at  a  great  didance  from  the  people  of  when  they  inquired.     MeanumiC 
Saturiova,  diflatisfied  with  fuch  pacific  mealures,  prefTcd  Laudoniere  to  remember 
his  promife,  to  be  the  friend  of  iiis  friends,  and  the  enemy  of  his  enemies.     That 
commander  excufed  himfelf,  on  account  of  the  neceffity  of  completing  his  forti- 
fication :  and  hence  arofe  new  difcontents.     The  young  gentlemen  who  had  en- 
caged in  the  expedition,  and  who  had  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  the  wealth  of 
the  New  World,  were  enraged  to  find  themfelves  fubjected,  in  a  hot  clim.ute,  to 
the  toils  of  day-labourers.    They  mutinied  ;  feized  the  governor's  peribn  ;  obliged, 
him  to  fign  a  commiffion  for  them  to  commit  depredations  againft  the  Spaniards  ; 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  two  of  his  veffels,  and  comm,enced  pirates.     Their 
fuccefs  did  not  correfpond  with  their  expectadons  j  one  of  their  veffels  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  other  returned  to  Fort  Caroline,  and  part  of  the  crew  fuf- 
fered  death.     Laudoniere  fpent  his  time  in  hunting  after  mines,  in  which  he  was 
perpetually  deceived ;  an'fl  being  difappointed  in  the  fupplics  he  expefted  from 
France,  the  colony  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions,  as 
the  favages  were  tired  of  feeding  them. 
A.  D,  1565.        In  this  extremity,  when  all  the  elements  feem.ed  to  confpire  againft  the  unfor- 
tunate colonifts  ;  when  the  game  difappeared  in  the  forefts,  and  the  filh  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes  -f.,  four  Chips  appeared  in  the  mouth  of  the  May.     No  conjec- 
ture was  formed,  but  that  they  were  come  from  France,  and  the  joy  of  Laudo- 
niere and  his  people  was  exceflive.     They  were  not,  however,  fuffered  to  continue 
long  in  their  error :  their  anxiety  foon  completed  their  difappointment.     They 
found  them,  to  be  Englilh  veffels,  commanded  by  that  celebrated  navigator  John 
Hawkins,  who  had  put  in  there  in  queft  of  water,  of  which  he  was  in  as  great 
want  as  the  French  were  of  bread  J.     Far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  diftrciT- 
cd  condition  of  the  colony,  'he  \  ielded  them  all  the  adiftance  in  his  power,  efpeci- 
ally  v/hen  inrormed  they  were  proteftants.     He  even  offered  to  convey  them  to 

•  Voyage  de  Laudoriere.  Hiit.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.  p.  4:0.  From  the  ineiFeflual 
efforts  fiace  made  to  ditcover  mines  in' this  country,  it  is  probsble  iha;  the  gold  and  fi'vfr  otrs- 
mcr.ts  found  amorg  the  Inciaos  hid  beta  procared  from  tiie  wreck  of  fo.-ne  Spanilh  vefiels  upoa 
tbeir  coalh,  or  broaght  from  Mexxo. 

■|-  Laudcr.iere,  Voyage.  It  is  t.-ulj  forprificg,  fays  this  author,  that  in  all  cr  diftrefs  no  one 
ever  thought  cf  cnliivaiirg  tie  gronrd  j  and  yet  this  was  v. ha:  Cvligny  chiefly  recmniended  to 
them.  X  Id.  ibid. 

France  > 
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France  ;    and  diffidence  only  prevented  Laudoniere  from  gratefully  embracing      CHAP.  II. 
the  propoial.     His  lefs  generous  ruind  could  not  conceive,  that  fo  liberal  an  offer     ^''^D^'    7^ 
could  be  made  without  fome  interelled  defign.     He  bargained  however  with 
Hawkins  for  fome  provifions  and  one  of  his  fhips,  in  which  he  propofed  to  em- 
bark for  Europe,  as  foon  as  they  had  demolifhed  the  fort ;  concluding  that  tliey 
were  entirely  forgot  both  by  the  admiral  and  the  court. 

When  Laudoniere  and  iiis  people  were  ready  to  put  to  fea,  they  difcovered 
leveral  iTiips  approaching  the  coalt.  They  returned  to  the  fort,  and  endeavoured 
to  put  the  ruined  works  in  fome  ftate  of  defence.  But  to  their  inexpreffible  joy, 
they  foon  perceived  that  their  precautions  were  unneccflary.  The  fhips  belonoed 
to  Kibaur,  who  had  been  difpatched  from  France  with  a  fleet  of  feven  veflels,  in 
order  to  fuccour  the  infant  colony.  Among  the  adventurers  were  many  military 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  out  of  employment,  in  confequence  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  religions  ;  and  Coligny  had  taken  the  fame  precaution  as  formerly, 
to  exclude  catholics  *.  But  the  joy  of  Laudoniere,  on  this  occafion,  was  mixed 
with  anxiety.  He  did  not  doubt  but  his  condud  had  been  milVeprefented  to  the 
admiral  and  the  king  ;  and  the  firft  interview  with  Kibaut  confirmed  his  fears. 
He  learned  that  his  behaviour  had  been  painted  in  the  moft  odious  colours,  and 
even  his  fidelity  called  in  queftion.  Ribaut,  however,  on  hearing  his  ftory,  was 
fo  fully  convinced  of  his  innocence,  that  he  offered  to  leave  him  the  command 
of  Fort  Caroline,  and  to  found  a  new  fettlement  for  himfelf ;  but  Laudoniere 
peremptorily  infifted  on  returning  toFrance,  and  vindicating  himfelf  to  the  courtf, 

V.'hile  things  were  in  this  fituation,-  before  Fort  Caroline  was  rebuilt,  or  Lau- 
doniere ready  to  depart,  and  while  the  four  largtft  French  fhips  lay  in  the  road, 
as  they  could  not  pafs  the  bar  of  the  river,  fix  Spanilh  veflels  appeared  in  view, 
and  alfo  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  May.  This  fleet  was  commanded 
by  Don  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avilez,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago.  His 
arrival  was  not  occafioncd,  like  that  of  Hawkins,  by  one  of  the  common  acci- 
dents of  navigation  :  it  was  of  a  ferious  and  deliberate  nature ;  it  was  the  efi^eft 
of  caufes,  and  followed  by  confcquences  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  hiltory 
of  America  and  of  mankind. 

Menendez,  whofe  charadter  will  more  fully  appear  from  his  adlions,  was  a  brave 
find  able  officer,  but  a  wild  fanatic  in  religious  matters.  Popery  and  bigotry 
had  extinguifhed  every  fpark  of  humanity  in  his  breafl:.  Thofe  qualities,  joined 
to  an  extraordinary  gravity  of  behaviour,  recommended  him  to  Philip  l\.  who 
fent  for  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  difgrace  with  the  courtiers,  and  appointed 
him  to  go  to  Florida,  to  examine  carefully  and  take  an  exaft  chart  of  the  coafts, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  fhip  wrecks  in  tlie  Channel  of  Bahama,  and 
parts  adjacent.  Encouraged  by  this  flattering  attention,  Menendez  took  occa- 
fion to  recommend  a  fettlement  in  fo  fine  a  country.  Hill  pofleflcd  by  idolaters. 
It  would  give  hiin  pkaiure,  he  faid,  to  fpend  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood  in  fpread- 
ing  the  true  religion,  and  extending  his  majefty's  dominions.     Philip  caught  the 

»  Laudoniere,  Voyages.     Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.  p.  446,  447. 
t  Id.  ibid. 
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flame.  Menendez  was  empowered  to  plant  a  colony  in  Florida,  and  honoured 
with  the  title,  as  well  as  veiled  with  the  privileges  of  Adelantado.  He  lofl:  no 
time  in  making  preparations  for  his  voyage ;  but  before  he  was  ready  to  fail, 
Philip  got  intellii^cncc  of  the  proteftant  fcttlement.  Menendez  was  called  once 
more  into  the  royal  prefence,  where,  after  the  matter  had  been  explained  to  him, 
the  king  obferved  that  a  greater  force  would  be  requifite  to  expel  the  heretics 
from  Florida,  than  was  neceffary  for  a  fimple  fettlemcnt  ■,  that  fuitable  prepa- 
rations Ihould  be  made,  and  the  cxpence  defrayed  out  of  the  treafury.  The 
zeal  of  Menendez  was  roufed  :  he  urged  the  necelFity  of  fetting  lail,  and  of  de- 
flroying  the  heretics  before  they  had  time  to  fortify  thcnifclveSi  and  having 
publifhed  the  purpofe  of  his  expedition,  to  which  he  gave  the  air  of  a  crufade,  he 
was  foon  joined  by  a  crowd  of  adventurers.  The  king  only  furnifhcd  one  great 
galleon,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  Menendez  had  ten  fhips  of  his  own; 
and  before  hepafledthe  Canaries,  the  number  of  his  followers  amounted  to  two 
thoufand. 

This  fanatical  fleet  was  fcattered  in  a  ftorm.  Only  fix  veflTels,  and  thefe  much 
damaged,  could  be  collefted  when  they  arrived  in  the  Weft  Indies.  A  council 
of  war  was  held  to  deliberate  on  their  future  proceedings.  After  obfcrving  with 
a  groan,  that  their  force  was  now  diniinifhed  more  than  one  half,  Menendez  re- 
prefented  to  them,  that  it  was  neither  interell  nor  ambition,  but  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God,  which  had  induced  him  to  engage  in  that  enterprize;  and  as  fuch  was 
the  purity  of  his  inteinion,  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  explain  the  myllery  of 
the  misfortunes  that  had  l^efallen  them.  "  God,"  faid  he,  "  is  not  willing  that 
man  fliould  divide  with  him  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  :  he  will  have  it  vifible, 
that  it  is  his  own  work ;  that  it  is  acquired  by  the  ftrength  of  his  almighty 
arm.  I  therefore  recommend  that,  weak  as  we  are,  an  immediate  attack  be  made 
upon  the  heretics  in  Florida  *."  His  opinion  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  j  and 
after  vifiting  feveral  parts  on  the  coaft,  and  furveyirig,  with  a  view  to  a  future 
fettlement,  the  mouth  of  a  river,  to  which  he  gave  the  nan.e  of  St.  Auguftine,  he 
failed  tp  the  entrance  of  the  May,  where  the  French  fleet,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  riding  at  anchor. 

The  fubfequent  events  are  big  with  horror.  The  four  French  fliips  that  were 
without  the  bar,  having  cut  their  cables,  found  means  to  efcape  the  infidioiis 
fnares  of  Menendez,  who  at  firft  pretended  to  treat  them  as  fi  lends  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  feeing  five  fmaller  vefllls  at  anchor  before  the  fort,  and  the  military 
drawn  up  in  order,  thought  proper  to  decline  the  attack,  and  retire  to  the  river 
St.  Auguftine.  The  four  large  fliips  now  returned,  and  the  French  might  have 
fet  their  enemies  at  defiance,  had  not  Ribaut  determined  to  attack  Menendez  by 
fea.  By  this  imprudent  ftep  he  divided  his  ftrength,  and  expofcd  the  colony  to 
that  ruin  which  overtook  it.  A  ftorm  drove  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Auguftine,  when  he  had  a  chance  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  theSpanifti 
fleet ;  and,  Menendez  by  a  bold  piece  of  generalftiip,  left  his  Ihips  and  Iiis  new 

*  Gonza!.  Barcia,  Hilt,  de  la  Florid. 
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ftation,   and  marched  over  land  to  Fort  Caroline,  took  it  by  furprife,  and  put  all     CHAP.   11. 
who  fell  into  his  hands  to  the  fword.    Men,  women,  and  children  periOied  by  one     ^"^    7"* 
vindiftinguiflied  flaiighter  •,  and  luch  as  were  afterwards  taken,  or  who  ftirren- 
dered  themlelves,  he  ordered  to  be  hanged  upon  a  tree,  with  this  infcription  over 
them  :  "  Not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics,  and  enemies  of  God*. 

Menendez  now  finding  himlelf  matter  of  the  French  fettlement,  gave  to  Fort 
Caroline  the  name  of  St.  Mattheo,  and  fubftituted  the  arms  of  Spain  in  place  of 
thofe  of  France,  and  of  the  admiral  de  Coligny,  which  were  placed  over  the 
principal  gate.  In  the  review  which  he  made  of  his  troops,  he  found  only  thirty 
men  fit  for  aftive  fervice  -,  lo  great  were  the  hardfliips  which  they  had  under- 
gone, while  animated  by  fanaticifm,  in  that  defperate  expedition  !  With  thefe  he 
marched  back  to  his  fleet,  leaving  the  government  of  St.  Mattheo  to  Gonzalo 
Villerval,  jerjeant- major,  with  a  garrifon  of  three  hundred  men.  His  return  to 
St.  Auguftine,  was  the  caufe  of  the  moft  extravagant  joy  and  exultation.  All 
the  military,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  with  the  crofs  exalted,  went  out  to  meet 
the  vanquiflier  of  the  heretics,  and  conduced  him  into  the  place  in  triumph -f. 

But  the  happinefs  of  Menendez  was  diirurbed  by  feveral  untoward  accidents. 
A  fire  reduced  to  afhes  almoft  all  the  buildings  at  St.  Mattheo.  Soon  after,  the 
garrifon  of  that  place  mutinied,  and  was  with  difficulty  reduced  to  obedience. 
Nor  were  thefe  his  only  misfortunes.  The  St.  Pelage,  his  largefl:  fliip,  on  board 
of  which  he  had  embarked  fome  French  prilbners,  taken  on  his  arrival  in  Flo- 
rida, in  order  that  they  might  be  tried,  or  rather  tortured  by  the  inquifition  in 
Hifpaniola,  was  carried  off  by  the  captives,  who  had  maftered  the  crew,  and  he 
was  joined  by  none  of  the  fliips  that  had  been  feparated  from  his  fleet  in  the 
voyage.  His  apprehenfions  of  a  vifit  from  Ribaut,  which  had  haftened  his  re- 
turn to  St.  Auguftine,  gave  him  farther  uneafinefs.  But  his  fears  on  that  head 
were  foon  quieted. 

The  ftorm  which  had  driven  the  French  commander  and  his  fleet  from 
the  intended  attack  upon  the  Spaniards,  had  carried  him  to  the  Channel  of  Ba- 
hama, where  all  his  lliips  were  fliattered  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  Ribaut  haw- 
ever,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  foldiers  and  failors  faved  their  lives,  but  no- 
thing elfe.  Deftitute  of  arms  or  provifions,  in  an  unknown  country,  and  with 
no  other  guide  but  the  fun  and  ftars  to  diredt  their  courfe  to  Fort  Caroline,  their 
miferies  were  inexpreffible ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  tlie  river  May,  where  they 
hoped  to  join  their  countrymen,  and  find  fome  confolation  after  their  unparelled 
fufll'rings,  they  perceived  the  Spanifh  colours  flying  on  the  fort.  How  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  extremity  of  their  fortune,  might  have  been  doubtful  to  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  lefs  exhaufted  by  famine  and  fatigue  :  they  might  have 
attempted  to  recover  the  fettlement,  oratleaft  have  determined  refokitely  to  defend 
themfelves,  and  maintain  their  independency  till  relief  fliould  come  from  Europe. 

•  Hilf.  Gon.  dez  Voyage;,  torn  XIV.  p.  43S.     Laudoniere,  and  a  few  others,  made  their 
efcape  in  a  fmall  veflel, 

f  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.  p,  439. 
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BOOK  IV.  Butthefituation  of  Ribautand  his  companions  did  not  admit  of  fiich  a  condiift. 
He  therefore  fent  two  of  his  officers  to  learn  the  fate  of  Laudoniere,  and  demand 
what  terms  they  might  expeft.  They  were  carried  before  the  governor,  and  told, 
that  Laudoniere  and  his  garrifon  had  been  fent  in  a  good  fhip  to  France  ;  and 
that  if  Ribaut  and  his  party  would  furrender  theml'tlves,  they  fliould  receive  the 
fame  mild  treatment. 

On  the  return  of  the  meflengers,  the  French  were  divided  in  their  opinions  : 
they  were  fenfible  of  the  bigotted  inveteracy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  how  meritori- 
ous they  held  it  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics.     Another  officer  was  fent  to  the 
governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  who  proved  it  is  faid  to  be  Menendez  himfelf, 
and  who  confirmed  his  former  promife  with  an  oath,  on  the  conditions  prefcribed. 
The  French  hefitatcd  no  longer.     They  agreed  to  deliver  themfelves  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  boats  were  fent  to  carry  them  acrofs  the  river.     But 
no  fooner  v/ere  they  embarked,  than  they  perceived   that  they  were  betrayed  ; 
and  when  they  landed,  they  were  tied  four  and  four  together.     Ribaut  endea- 
voured toexpoftulate  with  the  Spanilli  officers  on  this  treatment,  and  defired  that 
he  might  be  carried  before  the  governor;  but  inftead  of  receiving  any  fatisfadtion, 
a  Spanifh  foldier  came  up  to  him,  and  afked  if  he  was  the  French  general.     He 
readily  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.     "  Did  you  not  then,"  replied  the  foldier, 
*'  require  that  thofe  under  your  command  ffiould  pundually  obey  your  orders." — 
"  Without  doubt,"  faid  Kibaut,  who  did  not  comprehend  the  purport  of  this 
converfation.     "  Be  not  then  furprifed,"  added  the  Spaniard,  "  if  I  alfo  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  my  commander  ;" — and  inftantly  plunged  a  poignard  into  his 
heart.     This  was  a  fignal  for  the  Spanilh  troops,  who  threw  themfelves  fword  in 
hand  upon  the  defencelefs  Frenchmen,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  all  flain  *. 

From  the  mofl:  impartial  review  of  thefe  horrible  tranfadtions,  it  feems  demon- 
ftrable,  that  Menendez  took  no  ftep  but  with  the  occurrence  of  the  court  of 
France,  which  confidered  the  proteftants  in  Florida  as  the  worft  of  rebels  and 
traitors,  though  they  had  been  fettled  there  under  the  charter,  and  by  the  authority' 
of  Charles  IX.  The  charader  of  this  prince  is  well  known  :  the  mafTacre  at 
Fort  Caroline,  feems  to  have  been  but  a  prelude  to  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  and 
the  butchery  on  the  banks  of  the  May  to  thofe  which  followed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Foreign  nations,  however,  were  furprifed  that  Charles 
did  not  refent,  at  leall  in  appearance,  the  infult  offered  to  his  crown  and  dignity ; 
and  all  that  has  been  urged  in  his  vindication  is,  that  his  connexions  with  Spain  at 
that  time  did  not  admit  of  a  different  condiift.  His  connexions  with  that  crown 
were  indeed  of  the  moil  infamous  kind  :  nothing  lefs  was  concerted  between  him 
and  Philip,  than  a  league  for  extirpating  the  whole  proteftant  party,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  "World.  But  the  caufe  of  his  flaughtcred  fubjeifts  was  not  ne". 
lefted.  Vengeance  overtook  the  affaffins  •,  and  jiiftice,  though  not  vefted  with 
the  authority  of  law,  was  inflidcd  by  the  hand  of  a  catholic  on  the  bloodthirfly 

*  Hin.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.   The  Spanifli  account  cf  thefe  barbarities  differs  in  feme 
^rifling  particulars,  but  the  cataltrophe  is  the  fame. 
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zealots  of  the  Romilh  church  in  America,  while  Charles  was  maturing  his  plot     f  ^'j^^^- 
for  the  deftruftion  of  the  proteftants  in  Europe. 

The  author  of  this  vengeance  was  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  a  gentleman  of 
Gafcony,  who  had  ferved  with  diftinguilhed  intrepidity  againft  the  Spaniards  in 
Italy.  His  fortune,  however,  was  not  equal  to  his  valour.  Having  the  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  thirty  men,  he  was  befet  by  a  fuperior  force,  and  taken 
prifoncr  -,  and  fuch  was  the  animofity  of  the  Spaniards  againft  his  country  or 
himfelf,  on  account  of  the  flaughter  which  he  had  made  before  he  furrendered, 
that,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  he  was  chained  to  the  oar  of  a  galley.  As  a 
farther  misfortune,  that  galley  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  de  Gourgues  was 
carried  toConftantinople:  but  being  afterwards  fent  to  fea,  fhewas  retaken  by  the 
Maltefe,  in  confeqgence  of  which  event  he  recovered  his  liberty.  From  motives 
which  no  hiftorian  has  pretended  to  reveal,  he  afterwards  went  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  to  Brazil,  and  feveral  other  places,  in  the  character  of  a  naval  officer  ; 
probably  in  conl'equence  of  that  tafte  which  he  might  acquire  for  the  fea  during 
his  fervitude. 

But  whatever  was  the  objedl  of  thofe  voyages,  or  whatever  advantage  De 
Gourgues  might  derive  from  them,  it  is  certain  that,  on  his  return  to  France,  he 
was  reputed  one  of  the  ablcft  and  boldcft  navigators  of  his  age.  Nofooner  was 
he  informed  of  the  maffacre  of  the  French  in  Florida,  than  the  remembrance  of 
his  former  injuries  rufhed  up  in  his  mind  •,  and  thefe  mingled  with  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  made  him  determine  to  employ  his  whole  fortune, 
and  hazard  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood,  in  order  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  the 
Spaniards.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  he  converted  his  whole  fubftance 
into  ready  money,  and  likewife  took  up  large  fums  upon  credit.  By  thefe  means 
he  was  enabled  to  build  three  frigates,  on  board  of  which  he  embarked  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  foldiers  and  military  adventurers,  moft  of  whom  were  gentlemen, 
and  eighty  failors.  His  fhips  drew  very  little  water,  and  were  fo  conftrufted  that 
«hcy  could  be  worked  by  oars  in  a  calm  ;  fo  that  they  were  proper  for  entering  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  every  way  fitted  for  his  purpofe. 

With  this  fmall  armament,  De  Gourgues  failed  from  Bourdeauxon  the  fecond 
of  Auguft  1367,  but  did  not  get  clear  of  the  coaft  of  France  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  Hitherto  his  deftination  had  been  a  fecret  to  all  the  world,  and 
was  ftill  lb  even  to  his  own  followers,  though  they  believed  that  he  had  in  view  fome 
objeft  of  very  great  importance.  In  order  to  conceal  his  real  intentions,  he  had 
obtained  a  commiftion  from  the  king's  lieutenant  of  Guienne,  to  trade  to  the  coaft 
of  Africa  for  flaves ;  but  no  fooner  did  he  reach  Cape  de  Verd,  than  he  turned 
fuddenly  off  towards  America.  After  weathering  a  variety  of  ftorms,  he  hap- 
pily arrived  at  Cape  Sr.  Anthony,  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
Here  he  unbofomed  himfelf  to  his  people.  He  began  with  painting  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours,  the  cruelties  which  the  Spaniards  had  exerciied  againft  the 
French  in  Florida.  "  Companions,"  faid  he,  "  you  know  the  crime  of  our 
enemies  :  how  great  will  be  ours,  if  we  longer  defer  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  French  nation  ! — Ic  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  difpofed  of  all  my  property, 

and 
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BOOK  IV.  and  have  even  emptied  t!ie  purfes  of  my  friends.  I  have  placed  my  confidence 
in  you  ;  I  have  fiippofed  you  fufficiently  jealous  of  the  glory  of  your  country,  to 
facrifice  for  it  even  your  lives.  Am  1  deceived  ?  1  will  engage  to  fet  you  an  ex- 
ample •,  to  be  continually  at  your  head  ;  to  be  firft  where  danger  calls.  Is  there 
any  one  that  will  refufe  to  follow  me*  ?" 

The  boldnefs  of  this  propofal  at  firit  occafioned  fome  aflonilhment  •,  but  the 
military  ardour  of  the  young  officers  breaking  I'uddenly  forth  into  tranfports  of 
joy,  the  whole  company  declared,  that  they  were  determined  to  live  or  die  with 
their  commander.    De  Gourgues  did  not  permit  that  ardour  which  he  had  ex- 
cited to  coo).     He  took  the  opportunity  of  the  firft  fair  wind  to  pafs  through  the 
Channel  of  Bahama,  and   found  the  Spaniards  in  fuch  profound  fecurity  in 
Florida,  that  they  did  not  fo  much  as  fufpeft  that  any  but  their   own  fliips 
could  vifit   that  coaft.     They  faluted  him  as  he  pafled  the  mouih  of  the  river 
May,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  St.  Juanf  -,  a  civility  which  he  took  care 
to  return.     He  landed  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  eafl:  of  that  river,  and  was 
joyfully  received  by  Saturiova,  the  ancient  ally  of  the  French,  and  other  Indian 
chiefs,   who  were  violently  incenfed  againft  the  Spaniards,     By  their  affiftance, 
and  the  valour  of  his  own  people,  he  took  St.  Mattheo,  though  ftrengthened  with 
additional  works,  guarded  by  two  new  forts,  and  garrifoned  with  four  hundred 
men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  tiie  reft  were  only 
fpared,   that  they  might  fall  more  deliberately  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
He  led  them  to  the  place  where  the  French  had  been  maftacred,  reproached  them 
with  their  cruelty  and  perfidy,  and  by  way  of  retaliation,   ordered  them  to  be 
hanged  upon  a  tree,   with  this  infcription  over  them,  in  anfwer  10  that  formerly 
ufed  by  Menendez  : — "  Not  as  Spaniards,  or  as  the  fpawn  of  Infidels,  but  as 
traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers  J. 

After  this  terrible  example  of  retributive  juftice,  De  Gourgues  prepared  tore- 
turn  to  Europe.  He  was  fenfible  that  he  had  not  fufficient  force  to  defend  him- 
felf  againft  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  :  he  was  uncertain  when  he 
Ihould  receive  any  fuccours,  or  even  provifions  •,  and  though  the  Indians,  filled 
with  admiration  of  his  valour,  and  delighted  with  a  mode  of  proceeding  fo  fimi- 
lar  to  their  own,  loaded  him  with  carefies,  he  was  afraid  to  truft  to  their  friend- 
fliip.  When  he  arrived  in  France,  his  conduift  was  fo  generally  applauded  by 
people  of  all  ranks,  catholics  as  well  as  proteftants,  that  the  court  durft  not  in- 
flid  on  him  that  punilhment  to  which  it  was  fo  much  inclined.  But  the  civil 
wars  in  which  that  kingdom  was  long  involved,  and  the  awful  fate  that  overtook 
Coiigny  and  moft  of  the  diftinguifhed  leaders  of  the  proteftant  party,  in  tlie  gener.-'l 
iTiafTacre  of  their  religious  brethren,  prevented  the  French  from  aflerting  their 
claims  to  Florida,  or  attempting  any  iettlement  there.   It  is  even  doubted,  whe- 

•  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages  torn.  XIV.  p.  449. 

t  This  praflice  of  changing  the  names  of  ruers  and  fettlcments  has  been  very  common  among 
the  European  nations  in  America,  and  occafions  great  confuficn  in  hillory  as  well  as  geography. 
X  Hift.  Ger.  des  Voyages,  lorn.  X. 
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tlier  the  Spnniards  had  yet  eRablifiied  ihemfcrlves  at  Sr.  Aiiouiline,  thou<;Ii  tliey     CHAP.    II. 
liad  for  fome  time  made  it  a  military  ftaiion,  and  it  is  at  Icsil  certain,  as  we  Hiail .         "'''    ""^ 
afterwards  have  orcaficn  to  fee,  that  it  was  Ion,?  no  irore  than  a  fort,  to  [^revent 
other  nations  from  fettling  in  the  country.     In  the  rneantinie  \vc  nmft  fpeak  of 
fettlements  tftablifned  with  a  very  diiicrent  view,  and  in  whole  cxiitence  mankind 
are  more  inrerelted. 

The  F.nglifh,  during  the  courfe  of  their  depredations  againft  the  Spaniards, 
become  more   fully  fenfible,  as   already  obferved,  of  the   wealth-  of   the  New 
World,  as  well  as  more  perfcftly  acquainted  with  the  coafb  of  thofe  countries  to 
w'hich  tliey  had  a  claim,  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  that  quarter.     Their 
attenrion  was    farther   av/'akened    by   the    hoftiiities   between   the  French    and 
Spaniards  in  Florida.     A  territory  which  had  occafioned  the  fliedding  of  fo  much 
blood,  it  was  thought  muft  be  of  extraordinary  value  •,  and  it  was  not  doubted; 
but  the  neighbouring  countries  were  equally  rich  :  for  every  part  of  America 
was  fuppofed  to. abound  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver.     Mr.  Raleigh,  afterwards 
the  famous  Sir  Walter,  willing  that  England  lliould  fliare  in  thofe  treafures,pro- 
jedled  a  fettlement  on  the  eaftcrn  coaft  of  the  North  American  continent.     That 
talent  which  he  poflefied  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  of  bringing  others  over  to  his 
own  opinion,  by  reprefehting  every  objcd  in  a  ftriking  light,  foon  procured  him 
alfociates  both  at  court  and  among  the  merchants..    The  company  that  was 
formed   in   confequence   of   his    magnificent    promifes,    obtained   from  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1584,  a  patent*  conformable  to  their^iews;  and  the  fame  year 
thev  fent  out  two  fliips,  commanded  by  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  who 
can.:??  to  an  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Roanoke,  in  North  Carolina.     Thefe  two  com- 
manders took  formal  pofleiTion  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  England  -,  and 
worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  behaved  with  much  affability  and  generofity 
to  iht  natives,  allowing  them  to  make  their  own  terms  in  what  little  commerce 
they  carried  on  with  them.    The  Indians  did  not  fail  to  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  fuch 
civilities  by  a  correfponding  behaviour.     The  adventurers  were  treated  with  great 
kinands,  and  returned  to  England  highly  pleafed  with  their  reception,  but  with- 
out attempting  any  fettlement  +. 

The  account  which  thofe  fuccefsful  navigators  gave  of  the  country  that  they 
had  vifitcd  was  highly  favourable  ;  and  R.aleigh  took  care  no  doubt  to  em- 
bellifh  the  defcription.     They  had  not  indeed  feen  any  gold,  but  the  foil  v/as  fo 

*  Tn  this  patent  the  queen  referves  to  herfelf  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  filver,  thst  fhould  be 
difcovered  ;  a  certain  proof  that  mines  were  the  chief  obje£l  of  the  adventurers.  Vet.Raleigh  is  faid, 
by  the  ce'ebtated  author  of  the  Account  of  the  European  Settlements,  to  have  looked  beyond  his 
age,  ?-nd  to  have  forefeen  all  the  future  advantages  of  England  from  her  colonies ;  but  this,  con- 
joined with  the  account  which  he  gave  of  the  country,  is  poGtive  evidence,  that  he  was  only  the 
dupe  of  iis  prejudices.  His  temper  was  too  fervid,  and  his  tnind  too  romantic,  to  found  any 
projeft  upon  the  flow  but  fure  advantages  of  patient  induftry.  Such  advantages  were  never  in- 
deed perfedlly  underftood,  till  thofe  who  flq^  from  civil  and  religious  tyranny  had  worlced  out 
thei;-  falvaticn  and  independency  amid  irc  wilds  of  nature.  We  Ihall  afterwards  have  occafion 
to  elucidate  this  fubjedl. 

t  Purchas,  Pilg.  vol.  IV.     Haltluyt,  vol.  ITT. 
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BOOK  IV.  fertile,  the  climate  fo  mild,  and  the  inhabitants  fo  gentle,  that  every  thing  was  to 
* — -v^— '  be  hoped  from  fo  fortunate  a  dii'covery.  The  nation  was  all  on  fire  at  the  profpedt 
which  was  cucrtd  to  its  avidity.  Even  the  queen  lierltlf  was  lb  much  dtlighted 
with  it,  that,  notwithihinding  the  hcftilitics  in  which  ihc  was  engaged  againft 
Spain,  fte  promifed  powerfully  to  fupport  the  adventurers-,  and  in  order  to 
encoiirnoe  them,  by  a  flattering  mark  of  her  favour  and  j>roteclion,  llie  knighted 
Raleioh,  and  confented  that  the  country  Ihould  be  called  Virginia,  in  honour 
of  one  of  hL-r  moft  fufptded  qualities*. 
A.  D,  1585.  1  he  Spring  following  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Raleigh's  principal  afTociate, 
failed  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  fcvcn  fhips,  well  provided  with  victuals, 
arms,  ilores,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  volunteers,  for  the  purpofe  of  efta- 
blilhing  a  fettlemenr.  Grenville  after  touching  at  different  parts,  upon  the  coaft 
of  North  America,  landed  at  the  ifland  of  Roanoke  •,  v^here,  after  making fome 
experiirents  upon  the  foil,  he  left  an  hundred  and  eight  men,  under  the  command 
of  Ralph  Lane,  and  returned  to  England.  This  officer,  though  unfortunate,  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  charge  committed  to  him.  He  was  equally  diligent  and  en- 
terprifing.  Had  he  poffeiTed  lefs  of-  the  latter  talent,  perhaps  it  would  have 
fared  better  with  the  colony.  But  we  ought  not  to  regulate  our  judgments  by 
the  fuccefs  of  events,  fo  much  as  by  the  apparent  expediency  of  the  meafures, 
and  the  ability  with  whicli  they  are  executed. 

Soon  alter  the  departure  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  captain  Lane  prepared  to 
make  difcoveries  on  the  continent.  With  this  view  he  proceeded  in  a  boat  along 
the  coaft  to  Cape  Henry,-. at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Chefapeak,  without  the 
leaft  obfl:rU(R:ion  or  moleftarion  from  the  natives.  His  fuccels  encouraged  him 
to  extend  his  obfervations  towards  the  weft,  but  there  he  was  lefs  fortunate. 
The  inhabitants,  on  his  approach,  fet  fire  to  their  fields  of  maize,  and  retired  with 
their  families  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Morotuc.  It  was  evident  that  they 
were  become  jealous  of  the  Englifh,  and  fufpeded  their  defign  of  fettling  in  the 
country.  Lane  however  was  not  difcouraged  by  thefe  threatening  appearances. 
He  relied  on  the  advice  and  influence  of  Wingina,  an  Indian  chief  who  profelTed 
great  friendfliip  for  the  Englifh.  This  artful  barbarian  perfuadcd  him,  that  near 
the  fource  of  the  river  Morotuc,  now  called  Roanoke,  he  would  meet  with  great 
quantities  of  gold,  and  find  a  paffage  to  a  vail  ocean,  on  the  fhores  of  which 
pearls  were  found  in  profufion.  Flattered  with  this  fallacious  hope.  Lane  pur- 
lued  his  courfe  in  boats  up  that  river  ;  and  imagining  he  fhould  be  fupplied  with 
provi.Hons  by  the  natives  on  its  banks,  negleffed  to  take  a  fufiicient  quantity  along 
with  him  ;  in  confcquence  of  which  want  of  precaution,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
greateft  extremity  by  famine.  After  rowing  four  days  againft  a  ftrong  current, 
he  found  the  country  wholly  deferted  and  laid  wafle  by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  im- 
pelled by  the  thirft  of  gold,  he  purfued  his  voyage  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
guides  furnifhed  by  the  treacherous  Wingina,  until  his  crew,  worn  out  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  obliged  him  to  return. 

•  Id.  ibid. 
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When  captain  Lane  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Roanoke,  the  infidious  Wingina  pre-  CHAP.  II. 
tended  great  forrow  for  his  difappointment ;  and  counterfeited  fo  well,  that  he  was  ^_  q  ,^35^ 
again  received  into  favour,  and  thereby  furnifhed  with  the  opportunity  of  fetting  on 
foot  frelh  machinations.  He  entered  into  private  contederacies  with  the  other  In- 
dian chiefs,  and  fecreily  prohibited  his  own  fubjefls  from  fupplying  the  Englifh. 
with  provifjons.  He  hoped,  by  this  condudt,  to  oblige  them  to  divide  into  fmall 
parties  in  fearch  of  fubfiftence,  and  in  that  ftraggling  form  to  cut  them  off.  Hap- 
pily the  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and  Wingina  taken  prilbner.  But  the  ilTue 
muit  neverthclcfs  have  proved  fatal  to  the  colonifts,  as  they  were  now  involved 
in  open  war  with  the  natives,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  feafonably  arrived  on  the 
coaft.  This  gallant  leaman  had  been  intrufted  with  the  command  of  a  fleet  to 
diftrefs  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  in  which  fervice  he  fucceeded  even  be- 
yond his  hight;ft  hopes,  or  thofe  of  tlie  nation.  He  took  fuccefiively  St.  Jago, 
Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  burnt  the  two  Spanifh  fettlements,  or  forts, 
on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  tie  had  been  ordered  to  afford  the  colony  at  Roanoke 
all  the  adiifance  their  fituation  might  require.  But  he  had  no  idea  of  thei.r 
wretched  (fate,  which  filled  him  at  once  with  aftonilhment  and  compafTion.  He 
furnifhed  them,  at  the  defire  of  captain  Lane,  with  provifions  for  four  months, 
and  a  fmall  veflel,  well  manned  and  equipped,  in  order  to  make  difcoveries  upon 
tlie  continent,  or  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  to  tranfport  them  to  England.  A  ftorm, 
however,  fuddenly  arol'e,  and  that  velTel  was  wrecked  upon  the  coaft.  This 
accident  they  confidered  as  a  declaration  of  Heaven  againft  their  eftablifhment.. 
In  vain  did  Drake  offer  another  fiiip  to  men  worn  out  with  fatigues  and  difap- 
pointments,  and  labouring  under  that  infirmity  of  mind,  which  is  their  com- 
mon attendant :  they  entreated  him  to  take  them  on  board  his  fleet ;  and  the 
readinefs  with  which  he  humanely  complied,  made  a  fettlement  be  abandoned 
which  at  firft  had  a  profperous  afpecl  *. 

Meanwhile  the  alTociates,  zealous  for  the  fupport  of  the  new  colony,  on  which 
they  reftcd  great  expectations  both  of  wealth  and  fame,  had  fitted  out  four  fhips 
to  tranfport  men  and  provifions  to  Virginia  -,  for  fo  all  the  country  was  then 
called,  from  the  borders  of  Florida  to  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  took  the  rcfolution  of  vifuing  this  country  in  perfon  -f  ;  and  the  fhip 
which  he  was  to  command  being  firft  ready,  his  impatience  to  vifit  his  favourite 

*  Hakluyt,  Collefl.  vol.  III.  Purchas,  Pilg.  vol.  IV.  Captain  Lane  and  his  people  brought 
over  I'ome  tobacco  with  them,  which  Camden  conjeftares  to  have  been  the  firlt  feen  in  England. 
But  it  is  highly  imptobabk-  that  the  Englifh  could  be  ignorant  of  a  plant,  the  ufe  of  which,  in 
various  way;,  had  fo  long  been  confidered  as  an  indulgence  by  the  Spaniard?.  The  intcrcourfe 
of  nations,  at  that  time,  was  not  fo  imperfect  as  to  admit  of  fuch  a  fuppofition.  It  is  certain, 
ho-.vever,  that  the  example  of  Sir  Walter  Raieigh,  whoL"  accomplifliments  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
fcholar  were  alike  fplendid,  firll  made  the  habit  of  fmckingfafhionable  in  this  ifland  ;  and  many 
humoious  anecdotes  are  told  of  thefurprife  which  it  occafioned  among  the  vulgar.  Vid.  Life  of 
R.leigh  by  Oldys. 

f  It  is  afle  ted  by  fome  writers  that  Raleigh  never  vifited  this  country  ;  but  it  would  be  offering 
the  highcfl  infult  to  the  labours  of  Hakluyt,  De  Bry,  and  Picvot,  to  fuppofe  they  could  fervilely 
repeat  the  fame  blunder. 

fettle- 
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BOOK  IV.  fettk-mciu  made  liirn  immediately  fee  fail.  He  touched  at  Cape  Hatteras,  a  little 
'r^^c'i  '^'^  '^l^^'  loutli  of  Roanoke-,  but  after  karchiiig  in  different  places  along  the  coaft, 
^"  '  'witiiout  being  able  to  dilcover  one  £ngHfi)man,  lie  left  in  chagrine  a  country 
-which  had  proved  fo  unpropitious  to  his  fanguine  hopes.  Sir  Richard  Grenviile, 
Tvlio  had  failed  about  a  fortnight  later,  arrived  at  the  iflandof  Roanoke  with  the 
•other  three  fliips,  but  could  hear  nothir-.g  of  the  colony  which  he  liad  planted 
there  the  year  before.  Unwilling,  however,  to  iofe  poffeirion  of  the  country, 
he  ventured  to  leave  fifty  men  on  that  ifl.-nd,  in  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a 
•new  fettlement ;  and  having  furnilhed  them  with  proviiions  for  two  years,  and 
arms  for  their  protcflion,  he  returned  to  England,  little  more  fatisfied  with  his 
■expedition  than  Raleigh. 

Early  in  the  year  1^)87,  captain  John  White  was  difpatched  with  three  fiiips, 
■laden  not  only  with  provifions  and  ftores,  but  carrying  a  confiderable  number 
•both  of  male  and  female  adventurers,  in  order  to  give  a  regular  form  to  the 
colony.  He  had  orders  to  remain  at  the  fettlement,  in  the  ciiaradter  of  governor, 
and  to  employ  all  his  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  afi'cdions  of  the  Indians  : 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Roanoke,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  only  the  bones  of 
•one  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  conjectured,  near  the  fort,  v/hich  was  defaced  ; 
and  the  houfcs  were  overgrown  with  weeds.  The  fifty  men  left  there  by 
•Grenviile  had  been  all  flaughtered  by  the  natives.  But  White,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  firm  charaifter,  far  from  being  dilcouraged  by  this  frcfh  difafter,  took  up 
his  habitation  on  the  fame  fpot ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  other 
colonilts.  Moneto,  a  fri«idly  Indian,  who  had  accompanied  Amidas  and  Barlow 
to  England,  was  baptized,  and  ftiled  Lord  of  Daflamonpeake,  the  name  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged  :  and  this  rneafure  proved  the  means  of  conciliating 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whom  alliances  were  formed.  The  coIonift:s, 
in  confequence  of  a  charter  from  the  company,  now  formed  themfelves  into  a 
corporation,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Governor  and  AfTiftants  of  the  City  of 
Raleigh  in  Virginia  *."  Union  was  eftabliflied  ;  and  every  thing  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  profperity  to  the  fettlement,  when  the  want  of  fupplies  made  it  neceiTary  for 
the  governor  to  return  to  England. 

Yv'hen  Mr.  White  arrived  in  London,  he  found  the  mother  country  in  a  fitua- 
tion  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  commilTion.  Tlie  nation  was  under  the  ut- 
moft  alarm  on  account  of  the  Spanifli  Armada,  which  threatened  the  kingdom 
A.  D  158S.  v.'ith  a  terrible  invafion.  Even  when  thatftorni  was  blown  over,  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  any  effeflual  fupplies.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  fortune  was  ex- 
hauftcd,  and  his  credit  on  the  decline.  At  length,  after  an  interval  of  almoft 
three'  years,  a  flendcr  reinforcement  was  procured,  with  which  the  governor 
fet  fail  for  Roanoke  :  but  before  his  arrival,  the  colony  had  thought  proper  to 
abandon  that  ifland,  as  he  learned  from  certain  infcriptions  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  had  retired  to  Croatan,  an  Indian  town  about  fifty  miles  diltant,  on  the  fouth 

•  Smith's  Hid.  of  Virginia.     There  are  two  hifiories  of  this  fettlement  written  by  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Smith,  and  both  of  equal  authenticity. 

2  fidc 
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fide  of  Cape  Look-out.  As  Mr.  White  was  pronofing  to  fteer  for  that  place,  CRAP.  II 
his  fhips  were  afiailed  with  a  violent  ftorm,  which  drove  them  out  to  fea,  and  ^Td^^T^- 
fhattered  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  return  to  Ejigland, 
and  abandon  the  colonifts  t-o  their  fate  *  Nor  was  any  other  attempt  made  for 
their  relief :  fo  that  they  all  periflied  either  by  famine  or  the  arrows  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  the  country  which  took  its  name  from  the  maiden  virtue  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  as  completely  forgot  as  if  it  had  never  excited  public  curiofity. 

No  Englifhman  appears  to  have  vifited  any  part  of  the  extenfive  region  then 
diftinguiOied  by  the  appellation  of  Virginia,  from  the  inhuman  return  ol-  gover- 
nor White,  until  the  year  1602,  when  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  one  of  his 
original  aflbciates,  equipped  a  fmall  veflel  at  his  own  expence,  and  failed  from 
Dartmouth,  with  thirty-two  men.  Inftead  of  taking  the  route  of  the  Antilles, 
like  former  navigators,  he  refolved  to  hold  a  diredt  courfe.  The  attempt  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  but  on  reaching  the  coaft  of  America,  he  found  himfelf  a  great  way  to 
the  north  of  the  diftridls  formerly  vifited  by  his  countrymen  with  a  view  to  an 
eftablifhment.  He  landed  in  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  New 
England,  and  towards  the  promontory  called  Cape  Cod,  in  confequence  of  the 
great  plenty  of  that  fifh  which  he  found  there.  From  the  neighbouring  hills,  he 
perceived  it  to  be  part  of  the  continent,  almoft  environed  with  iflands.  To  one 
of  thefe  he  gave  the  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  becaufe  he  found  it  overgrown 
with  wild  vines,  and  to  fome  others  that  of  Elizabeth's  Iflands,  in  honour  of  the 
queen.  In  one  of  the  latter  he  made  fome  experiments  of  Englifh  grain,  which 
he  found  to  anfwer  remarkably  well,  and  the  climate  proved  no  lefs  favourable 
to  the  health  of  his  people.  After  continuing  here  a  month,  during  which  he 
took  occafion  to  vifit  the  continent,  and  traded  to  confiderable  advantage  with 
the  natives  for  furs,  he  returned  to  England,  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered  f. 

The  fame  of  fo  fuccefsful  a  voyage  revived  the  ardour  of  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants; and  thofe  of  Briftol,  early  in  the  following  year,  fitted  out  two  fmall  A.  D.  160-. 
veflels  under  the  command  of  Martin  Pring,  who  held  the  fame  courfe  with 
Gofnold,  touched  at  the  fame  places,  and  was  no  lefs  fortunate  J.  Two  years 
after,  George  Weymouth  failed  from  London,  in  a  veflel  equipped  for  the  pur-  A.  D.  1^05: 
pofe  of  difcovery,  by  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Arundel.  On  what  part  of 
the  American  continent  he  firft  landed  is  not  exadly  known  ;  but  he  entered  a 
river,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Connefticut,  which  was  upwards  of  a  mile  wide, 
eight  leagues  from  its  mouth,  had  a  bold  channel  from  fix  to  ten  fathom  deep, 
and  every  half  mile  beautiful  coves  and  harbours,  fome  of  them  fit  to  contain  an 
hundred  fail  of  fhips.     The  land  was  very  rich,  tending  all  along  to  an  equal 

•  The  prudence  of  Mr.  White,  on  this  occafion,  is  fappofed  to  have  been  parti/  direfted  by    ' 
an  inclination  to  carry  home  a  large  booty  which  he  had  acquired  from  the  Spaniards  in  hi$ 
paflage.     Smith. 

f  Smith.     Douglafs,     Hutchinfon. 

X  This  voyage  was  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Richard  Hakiuyt,  fo  jullly  celebrated 
for  his  judicioQs  Colleflion  of  Voyages. 
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BOOK  IV.    plain,  and  the  fkirts  of  the  woods  were  adorned  with  a  green  border  of  grafs; 

'"''  v~~^  Xhe  trees  were  large  and  tall,  and  tht  country  delightfully  watered  with  fprings 
and  rivulets.  The  natives,  at  firfl.,  behaved  with  great  civility,  which  Weymouth 
took  care  to  return  :  but  mutual  iufpicions  arifing,  he  feized  fome  of  their  princi- 
pal men  for  his  fecurity,  and  ungeneroudy  carried  them  to  England  *. 

MeanwhileSirWalterRaleigh'spatent  having  become  void,  in  confequerxeof  his 
attainder  for  a  fuppofed  plot  againft  James  I.  a  body  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
merchants  relblved  to  folicit  his  majefty,  to  impower  them  to  raife  a  joint  ftock  for 
April  10,  planting  colonies  in  Virginia.  A  grant  was  accordingly  made  to  two  companies, 
under  one  charter,  of  all  the  coaft  of  America  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  one  company  confifted  of  adventurers  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  were  deiirous  of  fettling  towards  the  fouth,  or  in  what  is  pro- 
perly called  Virginia ;  the  other  of  adventurers  of  Plymouth,  Briftol,  and  Exeter, 
who  chofe  the  country  more  to  the  north,  or  what  is  now  named  New  England. 
Both  companies  were,  however,  enabled  to  eftablifh  fetdements  within  any  part 
of  the  above  limits-,  but  in  fuch  manner  that  the  colonies  of  each  company  fhould 
be  diftant  an  hundred  miles  from  thofe  of  the  other  f. 

In  confequence  of  this  grant,  the  London  company  immediately  fitted  out 
three  veffels,  under  the  command  of  Chriftopher  Newport,  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced mariner,  with  an  hundred  and  ten  adventurers  on  board,  and  all  man- 
ner of  implements  for  building  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  neceflary  arms  for 
their  defence.  After  a  tedious  voyage,  and  many  difcontents  among  the  adven- 
turers, their  little  fquadr«n  reached  the  Bay  of  Chefapeak,  into  which  it  was 
driven  by  a  dorm.  The  future  colonifts  landed  on  Cape  Henry,  where  they 
were  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians.  But  the  firft  difcharge  of  the  fire-arms 
difperfed  thofe  favages  ;  who  came  next  day  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  throwing 
tibwn  their  bows  and  arrows  as  a  token  of  their  pacific  difpofition,  invited  the 
Englifli  to  their  town,  and  entertained  them  with  the  utmoft  hofpitality  J. 

The  firfl:  bufinefs  of  the  new  colony  was  to  open  their  infl:ru6lions ;  on  which 
it  appeared  that  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  Edward  Wingfield,  Chrifl:opher  New- 
port, John  Smith,  John  RadclifF,  John  Martin,  and  George  Kendal,  were  ap- 
pointed of  the  council.  Wingfield  was  elefted  prefident,  and  Smith  entirely 
left  out  of  the  council  by  his  aflbciates,  who  appear  to  have  been  jealous  of 
his  fuperior  merit,  and  the  confidence  repofed  in  his  abilities  by  the  company  ||. 
One  of  the  members  was  immediately  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indian 
chiefs,  from  whom  he  obtained  leave  to  plant  a  colony  on  a  convenient  fpot,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Powhatan,  by  the  Englilh  called  James 
River.  Here  they  erefted  a  flight  fort,  barricadoed  with  trunks  of  trees,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  little  huts,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  James 
Town,  in  honour  of  the  king.  This  fort  was  fituated  on  the  point  of  a  penin- 
fula,  fecured  on  each  fide  by  navigable  ftreams,  and  in  the  rainy  feafon  formed 

•  Smith.  f  Smith's  Hid.  of  Virginia,  Append.  No.  I. 

J  Purchas,  Pil£.  voL  IV.  H  ^^-  »'''<'• 
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into  a  perfedl  ifland.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  natural  advantages,  it  was  foon 
found  that  ftronger  fortifications  wtre  required  for  the  protedtion  of  tlie  colony. 
The  natives  of  Virginia,  like  all  the  North  Annerican  Indians,  were  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  caprice ;  given  to  fufpicion ;  and  apt  to  pafs,  on  the  flighteft  injury, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  from  the  moft  perfedt  cordiality  to  the  mofh  rancorous 
hate.  They  furrounded  the  Englifli  fettlement  in  the  night ;  but  finding  the  colo- 
nifts  on  their  guard,  they  retired  according  to  their  cuftom  when  dilcovered, 
without  attempting  any  thing.  This  fhew  of  hoftilities,  however,  put  the  Enc- 
lilh  on  their  guard  :  the  plan  of  the  fort  was  amended  and  enlarged  ;  and  by  the 
ifth  of  June,  it  was  finifhed  of  a  triangular  form,  with  three  baftions,  each  ^ 
mounting  five  pieces  of  cannon. 

After  this  was  effefted  captain  Newport  returned  to  England  ;  and  the  fettle- 
ment through  the  milcondud  of  the  prefident  and  council,  was  foon  expofed  to  all 
the  miferies  of  famine  and  difcafe.  In  this  extremity,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  fa- 
gacity  of  John  Smith,  who  firH:  took  upon  him  the  diredion,  and  was  afterwards 
honoured  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  colony.  In  endeavouring  to  procure 
provifions  by  traffic,  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Indians,  and  ready  to  be  facri-  ■ 
ficed  to  the  vengeance  of  Powhatan,  the  moft  powerful  chief  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  when  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  that  chief,  interpofed.  She 
clalped  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  upon  the  block,  where  his  brains  ■ 
were  to  have  been  beaten  out,  to  fhew  how  much  fhe  defired  his  life.  Powha- 
tan was  mollified,  and  Smith  recovered  his  liberty.  Nor  did  the  kindnefs  of  this 
fair  Indian  Hop  here.  Pocahontas  fupplied  her  favourite  fo  plentifully  with 
provifions,  that  he  was  enabled  to  fave  the  lives  of  many,  who  muit  otherwife 
have  perifiied  for  want  *. 

The  arrival  of  captain  Newport  from  England  with  ftipplies,  removed  thofe 
inconveniencies  for  a  time.     But  the  paffion  of  fearchmg  for  mines,  and  that  con- 
tempt for  every  other  objeft,  but  more  efpecially  for  the  labours  of  agriculture,, 
which  is  its  infeparable  attendant,  expofed  the  colony  to  new  necellities.     Thefe 
the  adtivity  and  fagacity  of  Smith  enabled  him  in  fome  meafure  to  fupply,  by  traf- 
ficking with  the  Indians,  and  occafionally  raifing  contributions  upon  them,  ae 
well  as  by  encouraging  the  culture  of  the  earth.     But  no  fooner  did  he  depart 
for  England,  than  every  thing  fell  into  confufion,  and  the  greatefl  diftrefs  and    A.  D.  i6oc» 
mifery  enfued.     His  return  was  occafioned,  partly  by  the  turbijlent  jealoufy  of 
the  people  under  his  command,  and  partly  by  intelligence  which  he  had  received, 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  authority.     The  company,  grafping  at  prefent  gain 
rather  than  future  fecurity,  were  difTatisfied  with  their  returns.     They  made  in- 
tereft  therefore  with  the  king  to  grant  them  a  new  charter,  containing  larger 
powers  and  more  ample  privileges,  than  the  former.     Such  a  charter  they  ob- 
tained in  May  1 609. 

By  this  fecond  charter,  the  power  and  authority  of  the  prefident  and  council 
of  Virginia  were  exprefsly  abrogated  ;  and  they  were  commanded,  on  their  alle* 

•  SmUh'a  Hift.  of  Virginia. 
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BOOK  VI.     gJanee,  to  pay  obedience  to  fuch  officers  as  fliould  be  appointed  by  die  company  *. 

^^'"^^"^''j^^  ..Lord  Delawar  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  the  government  of  the  new  co- 
lony, and  he  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  and  captain  New- 
port, his  deputies,  to  take  into  their  hands  the  aditiiniftration,  until  his  arrival. 
They  accordingly  fet  fail  with  a  fquadron  of  eight  fliips,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  near  five  hundred  men.  Seven  of  thefe  arrived  fafe  at  James  Town  ;  but  their 
own  fhip  was  unfortunately  wrecked  upon  the  Bermudas,  where  they  were  detained 
about  nine  months.  During  this  interval,  the  colony  was  in  the  utmoft  confufion  -, 
every  one  being  ambitious  to  command,  and  none  willing  to  obey.  Captain  Smith 
left  them  in  the  middle  of  thefe  diforders ;  and  thofe  miferies,  already  mentioned, 
were  the  confequence  of  his  departure.  The  ftores  were  wafted  in  thoughtlefs  pro- 
digality by  the  new  colonifts,  and  the  cattle  flaughtered  that  oiTght  to  have  renewed 
their  ftock.  The  Indians  took  advantage  of  their  irregularities,  and  cut  off  great 
numbers  of  them.  Faftion  was  fo  violent,  that  the  very  meafures  neceffary  for 
felf-defencc  were  neglefted  ;  and  the  famine  became  fo  exceflive,  that  they  even 
pulled  out  of  the  graves  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  flain,  and  made 
ule  of  their  fiefh,  along  with  roots,  as  the  means  of  preferving  life  -f-. 

In  this  calamitous  fituation  was  the  colony,  when  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  his 
May  24,       afibciates  arrived  at  James  Town  ;  where,   out  of  between  five  and  fix  hundred 

A.  D.  1610.  men  left  by  captain  Smith,  about  fix  months  before,  not  above  fixty  perfons  of 
both  fcxes  remained  alive,  and  thefe  more  refembled  fpeftres  than  human  beings. 
But  ill  provided  themfelves,  and  ftrangers  to  the  affairs  of  the  fettlement,  the  de- 
puty governors  faw  no  hope  of  eftablifbing  order  among  a  fet  of  men,  whofe  hearts, 
even  in  their  mifery,  were  boiling  with  mutual  hate,  or  of  affording  relief  to  thofc 
whom  hunger  itfelf  had  not  been  able  to  infpire  with  any  laudable  effort  to  procure 
food.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  abandon  the  fettlement,  and  to  fet  fail  for 
England,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  colony. 
They  accordingly  embarked  •,  but  as  they  were  falling  down  the  river,  they  were 
met  by  the  Lord  Delawar,  with  three  fhips,  well  furniflied  with  all  neceffaries. 
He  perfuailed  them  to  return  to  James  Town,  which  the  prudence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  had  with  difficulty  faved  from  the  flames,  to  which  it  was  devoted  by  the 
voice  of  the  unfortunate  adventurers  J. 

The  firft  aft  of  the  new  governor  was  to  affemble  the  colonifts,  to  whom  he 
made  a  ftiort  but  pathetic  fpeech.  He  reproached  them  for  their  idlenefs,  diffo- 
lutenels,  and  difcord,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  want  of  refolution  and  public 
fpirit;  and  he  recommended  a  change  of  manners,  in  order  to  prevent  the  neceflity 
of  exerting  that  power  with  which  he  was  vefted,  by  drawing  the  fword  of  juf- 
tice,  to  correft  and  punilh  the  vices  of  thofe,  whom  he  would  much  rather  prote<5l 
at  tiie  expence  of  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood.  As  an  encouragement  to  their  en- 
deavours, he  faid,  that  he  had  brought  fuch  ftore  of  provifions  as  could  not  fail 
.to  be  fufficient  for  their  maintenance,  if  they  were  not  wanting  to  themfelves  in 

•  Smith's  Hift.  Virginia,  No.  II.  t  Smith's  Hift.  Virginia,  Book  III. 

t  W.Smith,  HiH.  \'irg.  Append.  Ill,     Douglafs's  Summary,  part  II.  fee  xvi. 
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cultivating  the  earth,  and  otherwile  providing  for  their  future  lubfiftence.  He  CHAP.  If. 
at  the  fame  time  conftituted  proper  officers,  and  appointed  every  man  his  ftation  ad^T^Ti 
and  employment.  Unity,  order,  and  induftry,  toolv  place  of  anarchy,  idlenefs, 
and  licentioufnefs.  Such,  in  a  word,  was  the  vigour  and  aclivity  of  his  lordlhip's 
adminiftration,  that  he  foon  reftored  the  aciairs  of  the  colony  -,  and  by  a  few  well- 
timed  examples  of  feverity,  mingled  with  a  mild  and  paternal  adminiilration,  he 
made  himlelf  feared  by  the  neighbouring  Indians,  as  well  as  loved  and  refpected 
by  his  own  people  *. 

While  lord  Delawar  was  employed  in  thefe  patriotic  toils,  to  which  he  had  no 
other  inducement  but  the  fervice  of  his  country  and  of  mankind,  he  difpatched 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant,  with  part  of  the  fleet  to  England,  in  or- 
der to  lay  before  the  company  the  ftate  of  the  fettlement.  But  whatever  fatisfac- 
tion  they  might  derive  from  this,  the  commodities  which  he  brought  were  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  a  folemn  confultation  was  held,  whether  they  Ihould  make  a 
new  contribution,  or  finally  abandon  all  thoughts  of  eilablifhing  a  colony  in 
\'irginia.  The  report  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  however,  given  upon  oath,  in  regard 
to  it,  revived  their  expiring  hopes.  He  affirmed  that  the  foil  was  exceedingly 
fruitful,  and  produced  in  the  greateft  profufion  grafs,  corn,  fruits,  and  roots  of 
all  kinds  ;  that  European  catde  multiplied  there  exceedingly,  and  that  the  vafi: 
abundance  of  fiffi,  fowl,  and  venifon,  with  which  the  country  was  ftored, 
muft  always  preferve  the  colony  in  the  utmoft  plenty,  as  foon  as  they  were  pro- 
perly furnifiied  with  the  materials  of  hunting,  fifhing,  and  hufbandry,  under  their 
prefent  able  governor ;  that  if  perfons  fkilful  in  extrading  pitch  and  tar,  and 
in  cultivating  vines,  hemp,  flax,  and  filk,  were  lent  over,  they  might  eafily  fupply 
Great  Britain  with  the  articles  of  a  moft  valuable  commerce  ;  and  that  the  fettle- 
ment, inftead  of  being  a  charge  to  the  company,  would  foon  yield  returns  be- 
yond their  moft  fanguine  expectations. 

Flattered  with  this  proipedt,  the  company  refolved  not  to  let  an  ill-timed  par- 
fimony  obftrucl  fuch  valuable  ends.  They  accordingly  difpatched  three  ffiips 
with  a  fupply  of  provifions,  live  cattle,  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  the  neceffary 
implements  of  induftry.  But  the  return  of  lord  Delawar  filled  them  with  new 
fears.  A  bad  ftate  of  health,  occafioned  by  the  change  of  climate,  and  the  in- 
defatigable  diligence  and  activity  which  he  had  exerted  to  promote  the  interefts 
of  the  colony,  obliged  him  to  quit  a  fcene  where  he  appeared  to  fo  much  advan- 
tage, and  acquired  a  reputation  that  has  juftly  entitled  him  totheefteem  of  pof- 
terity  ;  which,  after  the  pleafure  that  the  generous  mind  feels  in  doing  good,  is 
perhaps  the  ftrongeft  incentive  to  public  or  private  virtue.  His  lordfliip,  how- 
ever,  at  his  firft  interview,  removed  their  uneafy  apprehenfions.  He  declared 
that  he  would  venture  his  whole  fortune  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  colony  ;  and  rather 
than  fo  laudable  an  undertaking  ftiould  be  abandoned,  he  would  return  in  per- 
fon,  feeble  as  he  was,  if  they  would  only  fecond  his  endeavours  f. 

*  Id.  ibid.  t  Smith's  Hill,  of  Virginia,  book  Ilf. 
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EOCS  V  .  Ir.  coa'equence  of  thefe  reiterated  affurances^  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  difpatched 
to  Virgjria,  wich  fix  ilout  Clips  canning  thrte  hundred  men,  one  hundred  live 
cattle,  rft'O  hundred  hcgs,  and  every  diing  neceFary  to  give  prciperitv  to  the  co- 
Icnv,  oi"v.h:ch  he  was  inftructed  ro  take  upon  him  the  govt:  .  in  quality  of 

cepu:y  to  Icrd  Dekwar.    He  imcnediately  cnttrec  upon  his  _  .\ition,  which 

was  equally  diftinguifhed  by  its  witdom  and  vigoar.  He  planted  and  forrified 
Henrico  count>-,  to  the  weftward  of  the  fetderr^nt  y  drawing  lines,  ard  fecurino- 
them  v.ith  psiifadoes  in  order  to  prevent  the  irruption  ol"  the  Indians,  who  fcizcd 
every  cpportuniry  ct  carrying  oft" the  Engiifh  cattle.  But  what  ccrtributed  more 
efpeciaily  to  the  faferv  as  well  as  advanccnient  of  the  colony,  was  the  marrijse  of 
John  Rolfe,  a  young  gentleman  of  great  nrserit,  to  the  princels  Pocahontas 
who  had  formerly  Jbewn  fuch  a  prediledioo  for  captain  Smith.  In  ccnlcqiience 
cf  this  marriage,  which  was  endrely  the  c£eCt  of  a  mutual  pafScn,  the  great  chief 
Powhatan,  who  could  never  before  be  brought  to  a  cordial  amity  with  the  Enc-- 
lifh,  was  fo  much  pleafed  wi-.h  the  rel'pect  paid  to  hb  daughter  at  James  Town, 
that  be  concluded  a  fincere  alliance  with  the  colony,  w  hich  ever  alter  enjoyed  a 
friendly  interccurfe  and  free  trade,  as  well  with  hiotlelf  as  wich  all  his  fubjedts  *. 
The  example  of  this  prince  e>aended  even  beyond  his  own  dominions.  The 
Chickahomienies,  a  flout,  brave,  and  free  people,  who  h^  no  fingle  ruler,  but 
whofe  councils,  liJce  thofe  of  inoft  of  the  Nonh  American  nations,  were  direcied 
by  their  old  men,  fent  ambafladors  to  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  had  fucceeded  Sir 

A.  D.  ifji.  Thomas  Gates  in  the  government  of  the  colony,  excufmg  all  former  injuries 
and  promifing  forever  to" be  the  friends  of  the  Englifli.  Their  alliance  was 
readily  accepted,  and  the  arricles  were  ratified  with  the  loudeft  acclamations  of 
joy.  They  were  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  power  of  the  neiahbourino- 
chiefs  ;  efpeciaily  cf  Powhatan,  whofe  connexion  witii  the  ftransecs,  "they  were 
afraid,  might  be  employed  to  opprefs  them.  Nor  was  the  new  governor  void  of 
apprehenlions  in  regard  to  this  chief.  He  was  deSrous  of  another  pledoe  of  his 
fidelic)-.  For  this  purpofe,  be  difpatched  Ralph  Hamer,  a  penbn  of  drftLnction 
in  the  colony,  to  tell  Powhatan,  that  his  brother  Dale  having  heard  of  the  fame 
of  his  youngcft  daughter,  intended  to  marry  her  to  fome  worthy  Engliffiman  •  an 
alliance  which  would  be  highly  plealing  to  her  fifter,  who  was  very  deCrous  of 
her  company. 

The  fagacious  favage  penetrated  the  governor's  defign,  and  replied  with  much 
compofure  and  dignity :  "  I  gladly  accept  of  my  brother's  falut.  of  love  and 
peace  ;  which,  whihl  I  live,  I  will  pundually  and  exactly  keep.  I  likewife  re- 
ceive his  prefents,  as  tokens  thereof,  with  no  lefs  thankfulnefs  -,  but  as  to  my  othe^ 
daughter — 1  hold  it  no  brotherly  part  in  him  to  endeavour  to  bereave  me  of  my 
two  children  at  once.    For  my  own  parr, !  defire  no  farther  afTurance  of  his  friend- 

fhi'p,  than  the  promife  he  has  given.     From  me  he  has  already  had  a  pledge 

one  daughter,  which  as  long  as  flie  lives  will  be  fufficient ;  and  Ihould  fhe  hap- 

•  Id.  ib;d.  This  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  benefic  of  infermarriges  with  the  Ir.di-cs  - 
which  if  more  gtcers"/  p'^^'fe'^.  would  iiave  eScauallj  p-eveafed  the  many  mai&«es  to  nhich 
CBJ  cclonicj  aiTc  been  expend. 
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pen  to  die,  I  promife  to  give  him  another.   Tell  him  farther,"  added  he,  "  that  al-     CHAP.  I!, 
though  he  had  no  pledge,  he  need  not.  be  :.;  '         '      \  injury  Irom  me  or     '^"-^y-"^ 

my  people.    There  hath  been  enpugh  oi  wa;  .  :  ,„  ..:any  have  b;^en  ils.'in 

on  both  fides ;  but  through  my  mearts  there -fiever  (ball  be  more.  I  v;ho  have 
the  power  to  perform  it,  have  faid  ir.  I  am  grown  old,  and  would  gladly  end 
my  days  in  peace  and  quietnefs.  Even  thotigh  I  (hould  have  jufl:  caule  of  re- 
fentment,  I  will  not  lilt  the  hatchet.  My  country. is  large  enough:  I  can  go 
from  you.     ''"his  nnfwer,   I  hope,  will  fatisfy  my  brother  *." 

The  governor  was  indeed  not  only  fatisfied,  but  afhamed  to  be  inllrucled  by 
a  favage  in  the  confidence  diie  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  His  fufpicious  caution, 
however,  was  not  the  effcft  of  an  ungenerous  temper,  but  of  zeal  for  the  fafety 
of  the  colony.  This  principle  difplayed  itfelf  vv-ith  ftill  more  aftivity  in  another 
quarter.  Underflanding  that  the  French  had  eftabliihed  a  fettlement  in  North 
America,  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  he  fent  thither  captain 
Argol,  who  furprifcd  Port  Royal  and  St.  Croix,  two  towns  lying  on  each  fide 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundi,  in  Acadia,  or  what  is  now  called  Nova  Scoti;?,  and  ac- 
quired a  contiderable  booty  in  provifions  and  wearing  apparel.  In  his  return  he 
alfo  vifited  a  Dutch  fettlement  on  Hudfon's  nver  ;  aflcrting  that  captain  Hud- 
fon,  in  whofe  right,  aswefliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fee,  they  claimed  than 
country,  being  an  Englifhman,  and  acting  under  a  licence  from  the  king,  could 
not  alienate  his  diicoveriss  from  the  Englifh  crown,  and  ftill  lefs  the  difcoveries 
of  former  navigators,  or  what  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  royal  grants.  He 
therefore  demanded  pofleffion  in  his  majefty's  name  -,  and  the  Dutch  governor 
being  unable  to  refift,  peaceably  fubmitted  both  himfelf  and  his  colony  to  the 
king  of  England,  and,  under  him,  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  f. 

It  was  during  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  that  the  colony  firft  be- 
gan to  cultivate  the  tobacco  plant,  which  has  ever  fince  been  the  ftaple  commo-  A.  D,  i6i;. 
dity  of  the  country.  He  took  care,  however,  that  it  Ihould  not  interfere  with  the 
more  necelTary  cultures,  by  ordaining,  that  no  tobacco  fhould  befet,  till  a  certain 
proportion  of  corn  ground,  according  to  the  number  of  each  family,  had  been  firft 
prepared  and  planted.  But  after  his  departure,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  exi-  a.  D  1^16 
gency  of  his  affairs  in  England,  both  this  regulation  and  his  example  were 
forgot ;  and  the  new  governor,  together  with  all  the  people,  tempted  by  the 
profpedt  of  prefent  gain,  applied  theml'elves  ib  eagerly  to  the  planting  of  to- 
bacco, that  the  colony  was  again  reduced  to  the  greaceft  diftrefs  by  famine. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  evil  which  that  rifing  eftablifhmenc  was  doomed  to  feel. 
Captain  Argol,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  government  of  the  colony,  through 
the  influence  of  lord  Rich,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company,  feemed  to  confider 
his  appointment  only  as  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  by  oppreffion  and  extor- 
tion. The  company  fuffered  no  lefs  than  individuals  by  his  rapacity.  Thefe 
diforders  induced  lord  Dclawar,  whole  commiffion  was  fuprcme,  and  fuperfeded 
every  other,  to  refolve  once  more  to  aflume  the  government.     He  accordingly 

•  Relat.  of  Ralpb  Hamer.  ap.  Pu;chas.  -f-  Smith's  Hiil,  of  Virginia,  Book  iii. 
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fet  fail  with  two  Ihips,  and  two  hundred  men,  but  unfortunately  fell  fick,  and 
died  in  his  pafiage  ;  and  Argol,  in  conllquence  of  that  event,  continued  to  ex- 
ercife  his  tyrannies  a  year  longer. 

He  was  at  laft  fuperleded  by  Sir  George  Yardly,  who  purfued  the  wife  maxims 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  reftraining  the  culture  of  tobacco,  that  the  colony  might 
be  furniflied  with  bread.  This  gentleman  alfo  convoked,  foon  after  his  arrival,  the 
A.  D,  1620.  firft  general  affembly  that  ever  was  held  in  Virginia.  Defirous  that  the  govern- 
ment fhould  refemble  the  Britilli  confticution,  compofed  of  two  houfes  of  par- 
liament and  a  fovereign,  lie  increafed  the  number  of  the  council,  and  fummon- 
ed  reprcfentatives  from  all  the  plantations  and  towns.  Regular  courts  of  juftice 
were  eftablifhed  for  the  trial  of  civil  caufes ;  and  property,  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  a  great  meafure  precarious,  was  diftinftly  afcertained.  Negroes,  fo 
ferviceable  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  were  introduced,  and  the  number  of  the 
colonifts  was  foon  doubled.  Every  thing  tended  rapidly  towards  profperity; 
when  the  inexperience  and  mifconduft  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who  had  fucceeded 
to  the  government  of  the  fettlement  in  162  1,  threw  every  thing  into  confufion. 
Diforders  multiplied  upon  diforders.  The  colony,  torn  by  domeftic  feuds, 
was  twice  almofl,  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  In  confequence  of  thefe,  and  other 
misfortunes  and  mifmanagements,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  funk  into  fuch  a 
Itate  of  languor  and  unimportance,  that  Charles  I.  diflblved  the  company,  and 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  in  1626.  From  this  a:ra  we  muit  date 
the  true  profperity  of  Virginia.  The  remedy,  though  violent,  was  efficacious 
and  falutary.  But  before  we  trace  its  beneficial  effeds,  we  mull  look  back 
to  the  fettlement  of  the  other  colonies. 


CHAP.    III. 

Tl/e  Sclthment  of  New  England,  and  the  Progrtfs  of  that  Colony  to  the  Tear  1691,  nuhen  the  New 
Chartlr  ivai  granlid  by  King  William  III. 


w 


HILE  the  London  company,  fupported  by  a  fet  of  public  fpirited  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  were  eftablifhing  a  colony  in  fpite  of  every  ob- 
flacle,  in  what  was  then  called  South  Virginia,  North  Virginia  or  Nt-w  Eng- 
land, was  almoft  entirely  neglefted  by  the  afibciated  com[)any  of  Plymouth} 
Briftol,  and  Exeter.  A  fettlement  was  indeed  attempted  in  607,  by  foine  of 
the  patentees,  at  Sagahadoc,  near  the  mouth  of  Quenebec  river ;  but  George 
Popham,  the  prefident,  dying  the  firft  winter,  which  was  extremely  levere,  and 
his  brother,  lord  chief  juftice  Popham,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  defign, 
6  8  ^bout  the  fame  time  in  Europe,  the  adventurers  abandoned  what  they  deno- 
minated a  cold,  barren,  and  inhofpitable  defert,  and  all  thoughts  of  eftablifh- 
ing  a  colony  in  fuch  a  country  were  laid  afide.  It  was  the  fate  of  New,  like 
Old  lingland,  to  thrive  amid  national  convulfions  -,  to  rife  into  confequence  dur- 
ing the  horrors  of  perfecution,  and  to  owe  its  civil  and  religious  privileges  to  a 

noble 
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mark  ot  that  odious  bead  *." 
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noble  (Jifdain  of  regal  and  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  not  to  the  plans  of  legiflators     CHAP.  III. 
or  the  generofity  of  princes. 

We  have  already  traced  the  civil  commotions  of  the  mother-country,  as  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  her  colonies ;  let  us  now  confider  thofe  excited  by  reli- 
gion. Every  one  knows  the  motives  that  induced  Henry  VIII.  to  throw  off"  the 
authority  of.  the  pope  ;  and  few  are  unacquainted  with  the  enormities  of  the 
Komifii  fuperftition,  Roufed  by  his  pafTions  and  his  caprices,  and  encouraged 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  reformed  opinions  among  his  fubjefts,  that  great  mo- 
narch, no  ]efs  vigorous  than  violent,  ventured  to  abolifli  whatever  he  thought 
amifs  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  to  afiame  the  fupremacv  over  his  own  clergy. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  another  alteration  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  fon  and  fucceiFor  of  Henry.  The  religious  opinions  which  were  then 
changing  the  face  of  Europe,  were  freely  difcuflcd.  Something  was  taken  from 
every  one  j  and  out  of  thefe  feveral  fyftems  or  tenets  arofe  a  new  communion, 
dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England.  Rage  and  animofuy  a- 
gainft  the  catholic  religion,  was  as  little  indulged  as  could  be  fuppofed  in  fuch  a 
revolution:  the  fabric  of  the  fecular  hierarchy  was  maintained  entire  ;  the  an- 
cient liturgy  was  preferved,  fo  far  as  was  thought  confident  with  the  new  prin- 
ciples ;  many  ceremonies,  become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  ufe,  were 
retained-,  and  the  diftinftive  habits  of  the  clergy,  according  to  their  different 
ranks,  were  continued.  No  innovation  was  admitted  merely  from  fpiteand  op- 
pofition  to  former  ufage.  The  new  religion,  in  a  word,  v,-hile  it  changed  the 
genius  of  the  ancient  fupej-ltition,  and  rendered  it  more  compatible  with  the 
peace  and  the  interefts  of  fociety,  (by  a  happy  moderation)  cautioufly  avoided 
every  rite  that  rendered  it  liable  to  the  imputation  of  fanaticifm.  The  efiablifh- 
ment  of  the  church  of  England  was  a  work  of  reafon. 

But  though  fuch  in  general  was  thefpirlt  of  the  reformation  in  this  country 
many  of  our  reformers  being  men  of  more  ardent  tempers,  indulged  themfelves 
in  the  moft  violent  contrariety  and  antipathy  to  all  former  pra6t:ices.  Amono- 
thefe  Hooper,  who  afterwards  fuffered  for  his  religion  with  fuch  extraordinary 
conflancy,  was  particularly  diftinguifhed.  This  clergyman  was  appointed, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  fee  of  Gloucefler,  and  r.;ade  no  fcruple  of 
accepting  the  epifcopal  office ;  but  he  refufed  to  be  confecrated  in  the  epifcopal 
habit,  the  cymar  and  rochet,  which  had  formerly,  he  faid,  been  abufed  to 
fuperftition,  and  were  thereby  rendered  unbecoming  a  true  Chriftian.  The  fame 
objedtion  was  moved  againft  the  rayment  of  the  inferior  clergy.  The  furplice, 
in  particular,  with  the  tippet  and  corner  cap,  was  a  great  objeft  of  abhorrence' 
to  many  popular  zealots.  "  What  has  Chrift,"  faid  they,  "  to  do  with  Belial  ? 
What  has  darkneis  to  do  with  light?— If  furplices,  corner-caps,  and  tippets, 
have  been  the  badges  of  idolaters  in  the  very  adt  of  their  idolatry,  why  lliould 
the  preacher  of  Chriftian  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all  fuperftition,  par- 
take of  the  dregs  of  the  Roriiifli  beaft  .?— Yea,  who  is  there  that  fliould  not  ra- 
ther be  afraid  of  taking  in  his  hand,  or  placing  on  his  forehead,  the  print  and 
mark  of  that  odious  beaft  *." 

*  Burnet.     Heylen.     Keith. 
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BOOK  IV.  Thefe  difputes,  which  had  been  ftarted  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  were 
carried  abroad  by  the  proteftants  who  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  Mary  ;  and 
as  the  zeal  of  thole  men  had  been  whetted  by  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  their 
enemies,  they  were  generally  inclined  to  carry  their  oppofuion  againfl:  the  prac- 
tices of  the  ancient  religion  to  the  utmoft  extremity.  Their  communication 
with  Calvin  and  other  reformers,  who  followed  the  difcipline  and  worfliip  of 
Geneva,  confirnied  them  farther  in  this  averfion ;  and  though  fome  of  the  re- 
fugees continued  to  adhere  to  king  Edward's  liturgy,  the  prevailing  fpirit  car- 
ried them  to  feek  a  ftill  farther  reformation.  On  the  accefTion  of  Elizabeth, 
they  returned  to  England  -,  and  being  regarded  with  a  general  veneration,  on 
account  of  their  zeal  and  fuffcrings,  tliey  ventured  to  infift  on  tlie  eftablifhment 
of  their  projefled  model.  Nor  did  they  want  countenance  from  many  conQr 
derable  perfons  in  the  queen's  council ;  but  that  princefs  herfclf,  fo  far  from  be- 
ing willing  to  defpoil  religion  of  the  lew  ornaments  and  ceremonies  which  were 
left  it,  was  rather  inclined  to  bring  the  public  worfhip  flill  nearer  to  the  Romifh 
ritual.  She  thought  ihat  the  reformation  had  already  gone  too  far,  in  fhaking  ofF 
thofe  forms  and  obfervances,  which,  without  ftriking  men  of  more  refined  ap- 
preiienfions,  tend  in  a  very  innocent  manner  to  alkire,  and  amufe,  and  engage  the 
vulgar*.  She  accordingly  took  care  to  have  a  law  for  uniformity  ftridly  en- 
aifled  :  flic  was  impowered  by  the  parliament  to  add  fuch  new  ceremonies  as  Ihe 
fhould  think  proper  •,  and  though  (he  was  ("paring  in  the  exertion  of  this  prero- 
gative, (he  continued  rigid  in  exadling  an  obfervance  of  the  eftablifhed  laws,  and 
in  punifhing  all  nonconformity.  But  the  flame  was  retrained,  not  exdnguiflied  ; 
and  burning  fiercer  from  confinement,  it  burft  out  in  the  fucceeding  reigns  to  the 
deflrudtion  of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

The  fame  bold  and  daring  fpirit,  that  accompanied  thefe  innovators  in  their 
addrefies  to  the  Divinity,  which  were  free  and  rapturous,  which  made  them  dif- 
dain  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  appeared  in  their  political  fpeculations.  The 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  during  fome  late  reigns  had  been  little  avowed 
in  the  nation,  were  ftrongly  adopted  by  this  new  fed,  who  were  denominated. 
Puritans,  on  account  of  their  pretending  to  a  fupcrior  purity  of  worfhip  and 
difcipline.  Elizabeth  therefore,  v;ho  little  relifhed  the  dotSlrine  of  refifling  or 
reftraining  princes,  kept  down  the  Puritans  during  her  whole  reign,  with  an  uni- 
form and  inflexible  fevcrity.  The  party  however,  though  deprelFcJ,  was  by  no. 
means  dcftroyed  ;  and  the  merit  of  their  fufl^crings,  the  affcifled  plainnefs  of  their 
drefs,  the  gravity  of  their  deportment,  the  ufe  of  Scripture  phrafes  upon  the 
mod  ordinary  occafions,  and  even  their  name.s  which  had  fome  thing  itnking, 
and  venerable,  by  being  borrowed  from  the  Old  Teftanicni,  or  having  an  aliufion. 
to  religious  matters,  gained  them  general  eileem  among  fobcr  people  of  ordinary, 
untleritandings. 

When  James  I.  afcended  the  throne,  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  accommo- 
dating matters.     No  Icl's  than  liven  hundred  and  fitty  clergymen  of  the  puri- 

•  He)lin.     Strype. 
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taniCal  party  figned  a  petition  to  this  prince  on  his  arrival  in  England  •,  and  t-'KAP.  Iir: 
many  more  Teemed  willing  to  adhere  to  it.  They  ail  hoped  that  James,  having 
received  his  education  in  Scotland,  and  even  profefled  an  attachment  to  the 
church  there  eftablifhed,  would  at  leaft  abate  the  rigour  of  tlic  laws  againft  men 
holding  the  fame  principles,  if  he  did  not  (hew  them  particular  favour  and  en- 
couragement. But  this  king's  difpofition  had  (Irongly  taken  another  bias.  The 
more  he  knew  of  the  puritanical  clergy,  the  lefs  favour  he  bore  them.  He  had  re- 
marked in  their  Scottifh  brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  republican  maxims,  and' 
a  zealous  attachment  to  civil  liberty.  Thefc  could  fcarccly  have  recommended 
them  to  any  fovereign,  and  made  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  James,  whole 
mind  was  filled  with  lofty  notions  of  kingfhip  and  high  prerogative.  He 
dreaded  the  popularity  which  this  fet  of  men  had  acquired  in  both  kingdoms ; 
and  ftrongly  inclined  himfelf  to  mirth,  and  wine,  and  fports  of  all  kinds,  he  ap- 
prehended the  cenfure  of  their  aufterity,  on  account  of  Kis  free  and  difeno-acred 
manner  of  life.  Thus  averfe,  from  temper  as  well  as  policy,  againft  the  feci  oF 
Puritans,  James  refolved  not  only  to  prevent  its  further  growth  in  England,, 
but  to  introduce  the  Englilh  liturgy  into  Scotland.    ,. 

Fortunately  this  prince  wanted  vigour  to  carry  his  dfefigns  into  execution.     The 
Puritans  were  harailed,  but  not  extirpated,  when  his' fon  Charles  I.  fucceeded 
to  his  crown,   as  well  as  to  the  inheritance  of  his  civil,  and  religious  opinions  j 
and  what  was  ftill  more   dangerous  for   thofe  innovators,  Charles  was  fincere. 
His  piety,  which  had  a  mixture  of  fuperftition  in  it,  led  him  to  give  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  church  and  churchmen  :  and  to  complete  his  weaknefs  and  indifcre- 
tion,'  in  this  refpeft,  he  conferred  the  firft  ecclefiaftical  dignity  in  the  kincrdum 
and  a  great  fway  in  temporal  affairs,  upon  Dr.  Laud,  who  led  him  by  the  facility 
of  his  temper  into  a  conduft  that  proved  his  ruin.     This  man,  naturally  weak, 
though  not  devoid  of  theological  learning,  was  rendered  blind  to  every  rational 
confideration,  by  a  bigotted  zeal  for  the  exaltation  or  the  pricfthood.     He  mul- 
tiplied  the   ecclefiaftical    ceremonies  without  end,     under  pretence   of   their 
being  of  apoftohcal  inftitution  ;    and  in  order   to   enforce  their   obfervance 
he  had  recourfe  to  rfls  of  arbitrary  power  exercifed,  through  his  inftigation,  by 
the  king.     He  imprudently  fheltcred  his  innovatiqns,  which  gave  to  the  church 
of  England  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  tlie  R.omifti  worlhip,   beneath  the. 
ftadovv  of  the  royal  prerogative,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  under  the  moft 
alarming  apprehcnfions  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of  a  prefumptuous  queen, 
who  brought  with  her  from  France  an  imm.oderate  paffion  for  popery  and  arbi- 
trary power  ;   and  when  the  people  were  rather  difpoled  to  rob  religion  of  its  re- 
maining ceremonies,  and  to  retrench  the  power  of  the  ciown,  than  to  induloe  an. 
extenfion  of  the  one,  or  an  addition  to  the  other. 

A  fpirit  of  refiftnnce  foon  difcovered  itlclf  in  the  debates  of  tii'e  commons. 
"■  It  a  man  meet  a  dog  alone,"  laid  one  Roufe,  a  puritanical  member,  "  the  doo- 
is  feartul,  though  ever  fo  fierce  by  nature  •,  but  if  the  dog  have  liis  mafter  with 
iiim,  he  v.'ill  fet  upon  that  man,  from  whom  he  fled  before.  This  Ihews  that 
lower  natures  being  backed  by  higher,  increalc  in  coyrage  and  ftrength:  and  cer-- 

tainlv, 
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BOOK  III.  tainly  man,  being  backed  with  Omnipotence,  is  a  kind  of  omnipotent  creature. 
'■^-'V*'-^  All  things  are  poliible  to  him  that  believes ;  and  where  ail  things  are  pofTible, 
there  is  a  kind  of  omnipotency.  \\  hereforc,  let  it  be  the  unanimous  conlenc 
and  rclblution  of  us  all,  to  make  a  vow  and  covenant,  henceiorth  to  hold  tail 
our  God  and  bur  religion  •,  and  then  fhall  we  henceforth'  expcii  with  certainty, 
happinefs  in  this  world  *."  But  beiorc  this  Ipirit  of  rcfiftance  was  rouled,  or  liad 
acquired  fufficient  ftrength  to  protcdt  thoic  who  were  defirous  of  worfhipping 
God  in  their  own  way,  many  of  the  Puritans  had  left  the  kingdom  j  and  even 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  many  who  were  divided  be- 
tween iubmiflion  and  oppofition,  turned  their  views  towards  North  America, 
•where  they  hoped  to  enjoy  in  peace,  amid  the  wildcntef.,  as  they  termed  it,  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  which  their  ungrateful  country  denied  them. 

As  early  as  the  year  i6jii,  and  foon  after  the  acceiTion  of  James  I.  one 
Mr.  Robinlon  and  his  church,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  of  perfecution,  had 
fought  refuge  in  Holland.  But  though  Holland  is  a  country  of  the  greateft 
religious  freedom  of  any  in  the  world,  they  did  not  find  thcmfclves  better  fatis- 
fied  there  than  in  England.  They  were  tolerated  indeed,  but  watched:  their  zeal 
began  to  have  dangerous  languors  for  want  of  oppofition  ;  and  being  without 
power  or  confequence,  they  grew  tired  of  the  indolent  fecurity  of  their  fandtuary. 
They  were  defirous  of  removing  to  a  country,  where  they  fhould  fee  no  fuperior. 
Other  motives  conlpii^edwich  thele  to  make  them  folicitousof  a  change  of  fituation; 
Though  they  laid  great  ftrefs  on  their  particular  tenents,  which  led  them  to  ex- 
peft  an  heavenly  inheritance  without  any  merit  of  their  own,  they  were  not  want- 
ing in  their  regard  to  morality.  The  manners  of  the  Dutch  were  too  licentious 
for  them.  Their  children  left  them  ;  fome  to  become  failors,  others  foldiers  in 
the  Dutch  fervice.  I'hcir  pofterity,  in  a  lew  years,  would  have  been  Dutch,  and 
their  church  at  an  end. 

In  order  to  avoid  evils  which  they  fo  much  dreaded,  as  well  as  in  hopes  of 
attaining  privileges  which  were  denied  them  among  foreigners,  they  applied  to 
A.  D.  1618.  the  Plymouth  or  North  Virginia  company,  for  a  patent  of  part  of  the  country  in- 
cluded in  their  grant ;  and  to  render  it  probable,  tiiat  their  attempt  at  fettle- 
ment  would  not,  like  all  former  undertakings  of  the  lame  kind,  prove  abortive, 
they  gave  among  others  the  following  fubftantial  reatons.  "  We  are  well  weaned," 
faid  they,  "  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our  motlier-country,  and  inured  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  ftrange  land  :  we  are  knit  together  in  a  Ilridt  and  facred  bond,  by 
virtue  of  which  we  hold  ourfelves  bound  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  whole  ;  nor  is  it  with  us  as  with  other  men,  whom  fmall  obftacles 
may  difcourage,  or  fmall  difcontents  caufe  to  wifh  themfelves  home  again.  We 
have  properly  no  home  ;  and  will  therefore  ftruggle  hard  to  find  one  f ."  The 
Plymouth  company  was  much  plcafed  with  this  application,  and  fome  of  the 
chief  members  addreficd  the  king  to  grant  the  petitioners  liba  ty  in  religion,  un- 

.  »  Runuvorth,  vol.  I.     Pari.  Hill.   vol.  VIH. 
t  Huichinfon,  Hift.  Maflacburet's  Bay,  chap.  i.     Thofe  people  Wfre  of  the  fed  fince  called 
Independents. 
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der  the  great  feal.    This  James  refufed  :  he  promifed^  however,  not  to  moleft     ^^[f^_^- 
them  ;  and  though  the  petitioners  hefitated  for  a  time,  they  at  hil  refolved  to     ^.  j^  ^^^^ 
venture,  vvitliout  a  fpecial  grant  for  liberty  of  confcience.     They  hoped  that  their 
remote  fituation  would  put  them  out  of  danger  from  the  ecciefiaftical  courts. 

As  foon  as  thefe  pious  adventurers  had  obtained  a  patent  from  the  Plymouth 
company,  they  therefore  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for  their  voyage,  and  em- 
barked in  one  fhip,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  perfons.  Their  pur-  A.  D.  16:0, 
pofe  was  to  have  fettled  on  Hudlbn's  river,  or  the  country  near  it ;  but  the  Dutch, 
as  already  noticed,  having  formed  a  fettlcment  there,  bribed  their  pilot  to  carry 
them  farther  to  the  north,  fo  that  they  fell  in  with  the  land  about  Cape  Cod,  and 
took  flicker  in  that  harbour.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  the  country  is  fandy  and  Nov  ii. 
barren.  This  was  difcouraging,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  feafon  to  put  to  fea 
again.  They  coafted  about  in  their  boat,  till  they  found  a  place  more  proper 
for  a  plantation.  Thither  they  brought  their  fhip,  and  determined  to  take  up 
their  abode,  though  the  harbour  was  not  fo  good  as  the  former.  They  gave  to 
tills  place  the  name  of  New  Plymouth,  and  chofe  as  their  governor  one  John 
Carver  *. 

The  approach  of  winter,  in  a  country  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  at  a 
diflance  from  any  human  aid,  afforded  but  a  melancholy  profpedl  to  die  new  co- 
lonifts ;  and  the  cold  proved  fo  extremely  fevere,  that  near  one  half  of  their  num- 
ber died  of  diftempers  occafioned  by  the  hardihips  to  which  they  were  expofed. 
Fortunately  none  of  the  natives  molefted  them,  and  hope  in  the  protection  of 
Heaven  fupported  the  furvivors  under  their  fufferings.  The  fpring  arrived,  when 
they  expected  fupplies  from  England,  and  the  firft  Indian  they  faw  was  the  mef- 
fenger  of  peace.  About  the  middle  of  March,  a  Sagamore  or  petty  chief,  who  had 
been  fo  much  converfant  with  the  Englifh  on  thofe  coafts  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
derftand  a  little  of  their  language,  came  in  a  friendly  manner  to  vifit  the  fettlc- 
ment at  New  Plymouth.  He  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  reception,  that  he 
brought  feveral  others  of  his  countrymen  to  the  colony,  and  among  the  reft  the 
great  Sachem  or  lord,  MafTafToit,  with  his  brother  and  fixty  attendants.  He 
was  received  by  the  governor  with  all  polTible  ftate  ;  and  in  return  for  the  civili- 
ties which  he  received,  he  not  only  beftowed  upon  the  colonifts,  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city,  but  left  one  of  his 
attendants  to  teach  them  how  to  plant  maize,  and  to  catch  fifh  upon  thofe 
coafts  f . 

Encouraged  by  this  kindnefs,  the  new  colonifts  applied  themfelves  vigoroudy 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  •,  and  though  they  received  no  fupplies  from  Eng. 
land  for  almoft  two  years,  their  induftry  procured  them  a  comfortable  fubfiftence. 
In  the  meantime  the  projeft  of  fettling  this  part  of  America  revived  in  England, 

•  Douglafs.     Hutchinfon.  Winflow,  ap.  Pjrc'ias. 

t  Winflow,  ap.  Porchas.  The  reafon  why  the  fetilers  r«quelled  fuch  a  grant  may  be  conflrued 
in  two  ways.  New  Plymouth  was  without  the  limits  of  the  grant  which  they  had  obtained 
-from  the  company;  and  they  might,  independent  of  fuch  confideration,  be  defirous  either  of 
fatisfying  their  conlciencei  with  a  legal  right,  or  of  flattering  the  pride  of  tlie  Indians. 

29^  ^  y  and 
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BOOK  IV.     and  a  new  patent  was  granted,  incorporating  the  adventurers  to  the  northern  colon;*; 
'—Tp''"""^     by  the  name  of  the  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  New  England.   The  limits  of  this  co- 

JNov.   '^9  .  -  . 

A.  D,  1620.     lonywere  confined  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude*. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  captain  John  Malon  were  two  of  the  moll  active 
members  of  this  council.  The  firil;  grant,  within  the  bounds  of  the  province 
of  Maflachufet's  Bay,  was  obtained  by  Mr,  AVefton,  one  of  the  original  Ply- 
mouth adventurers,  who  fent  out  two  Ihips,  in  1622,  with  fifty  or  fixty  men,  to 
begin  a  plantation  at  Weffaguefiet,  fmce  called  Weymouth.  Being  fickly  when 
they  arrived,  thefe  people  received  neceiTaries  and  refrefhments  from  their  neigh- 
bours at  New  Plymouth.  They  were  a  diflblute  crew  ;  foon  expended  all  their 
ftock  ;  then  robbed  the  natives,  and  offered  other  abules  to  them.  I'he  Indians 
made  their  complaint  to  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth  ;  but  the  abufcs  con- 
tinuing, notwiihltanding  every  exhortation  of  their  exemplary  neighbours,  a  plot 
was  laid  by  the  favages  for  die  deftrudtion  of  Weflon's  company.  The  plot  was. 
A.  D.  1623.  difcovered  to  the  New  Plymouth  lettlers,  who  generoufly  lent  ibine  of  their  people 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  it.  This  fortunate  circumftance  did  not,  however^' 
prevent  the  ruin  of  Wefton's  plantation,  which  continued  only  a  year. 

The  fate  of  New  Plymouth  was  very  different.  In  1624,  Mr.  Window, 
their  faithful  agent,  arrived  with  a  new  grant;  a  confiderable  fupply  of  necef- 
faries,  and  three  cows  and  a  bull,  the  firft  ever  feen  in  that  countrj'  ;  toge- 
ther with  hogs,  goats,  and  all  other  kinds  of  domeftic  animals,  which  multiplied 
furprifingly.  The  colony  at  this  time  confiffed  only  of  two  hundred  and  eight 
perfons,  living  in  thirty- rwo  houfes.  Each  family  had  its  feparate  portion  of 
land  •,  but  the  whole  produce  was  laid  into  one  common  ffore,  w  hence  it  was  dealt 
out  to  the  different  families,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  members -f. 
So  inconfiderable  was  the  beginning,  not  an  hundred  and  fixty  years  ago,  of  that 
colony  which  now  lets  the  mother-country  at  defiance,  and  threatens  the  whole 
New  World  with  iubjedlion  ! 

But  no  lociety,  however  fmall  or  vi^ell  regulated,  is  exempt  from  diflcntion.  As 
the  colony  of  New  England  was  firft  peopled  in  confequence  of  the  dilTcntions  in 
the  parent  flatc,  its  different  fcttlements  were  chiefly  eftablifhed  in  confequence  of 
difputes  and  divifions  among  the  colonills  themfelves.  Lyford,  the  minifter,  or 
religious  teacher  at  New  Plymouth,  and  one  John  Oldham,  having  ftirred  up  a 
)■  faftion  there,  were  banilhed  the  colony.  They  began  a  fettlement  at  Nantafket ; 
and  Roger  Conant,  one  of  their  affociates,  fupported  by  fome  adventurers  from 
Dorchcfter,  attempted  another  at  Cape  Ann,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
a  neck  of  land  uponNaumkeag  river.  About  the  fame  time,  one  captain  Wol- 
lafton,  with  fome  gentlemen  of  fortune  from  England,  began  a  plantation  near 
the  place  now  called  Weymouth,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Wol- 
lafton,  fince  changed  into  that  of  Braintree. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Wollafton  had  any  patent.     Diffatisfied  with  his  fitaa- 
tion,  he  foon  removed  to  Virginia  5  probably  with  a  view  not  only  of  fcttlino-  to 

•  Hutchinfor,  diap.  i.  f  Wir.flow,  ap.  Purch. 
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more  advantage,  but  of  carrying  his  people  thither.  In  the  meantime  one  Mor-  CHAP.  irr. 
ton,  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  contrived  to  make  himfelf  ^"^"^'T^Ie' 
chief  of  the  company  ;  changed  the  name  of  Mount  Wollafton  to  Merry  Mountj 
fet  all  the  fervants  free-,  and  erefled  a  May-pole,  round  which  he  and  his  peo- 
ple danced  in  contempt  of  the  Puritans  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  abhorred 
iuch  ungodly  fports,  and  lived  a  life  of  dilTipation,  until  all  the  (lock  intended  for 
trade  was  confumed.  Afraid  of  the  contagion  of  fuch  licentioufnefs,  which  of  it- 
fclf  they  confideredasfufRcient  to  drawdov\n  ajudgment  upon  the  land,  as  well  as 
of  other  harms,  the  pious  colony  of  New  Plymouth  charged  Morton  with  furnifh- 
ing  the  Indians  with  fire-arms,  and  teaching  them  the  ule  of  them.  This  accufa- 
tion,  whether  true  or  falfe,  roiifed  all  the  neighbouring  planters  :  Morton  was 
fcized,  confined,  and  fent  to  England  by  the  firll  fhips  that  failed  for  the  mother- 
country  *. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fettlements,  or  attempts  at  fettlement  in  New  England,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  until  the  year  1627  •,  when  Mr.  White,  the  Puritan  A.  D.  162% 
minifter  at  Dorchefter,  who  had  encouraged  Conant  and  his  company  to  per- 
fevere,  negociated  a  treaty  between  the  original  patentees  and  Sir  Richard  Salcon- 
flall,  Matthew  Cradock,  and  John  Venn,  elquires,  and  feveral  others  in  and  about 
London,  for  all  that  part  of  New  England  three  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Charles 
river,  and  three  miles  north  of  Merrymack  river,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
South  Sea.  A  purchafe  v.as  accordingly  made,  and  the  fame  fummer  Mr. 
Endicot,  one  of  the  original  patentees,  to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were 
committed,  was  fent  over  to  Naumkeag  with  planters,  fervants,  and  all  other 
things  requifite  for  the  profperity  of  a  fettlement. 

The  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  or  New  England  gave  a  good  right 
to  the  foil,  but  no  powers  of  government.     A  royal  charter  was  therefore  necef- 
fary.     This  pafled  the  feals  March  4,  1628,   and  is  to  the  following  purport : —    A.  D,  1628, 
"  Whereas  king  James  I.  Anno  Kegni  XVIII.  Nov.  3.  granted  by  patent  to  a 
council  at  Plymouth  in  Devon,  and  their  affociates  and  afilgns  for  ever,  the  pro. 
petty  and  jurildiaion  of  certain  lands  in  America  called  New  England,  extend- 
ing from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  eaft  and 
weft  from  fea  to  fca,  if  not  poflefled  by  any  Chriliian  flatc,  nor  within  the  limits 
of  a  fouthern  colony  lately  granted,  the  quit-rent  to  be  the  fifth  parr  of  all  their 
gold  and  filver  ore  ;  and  whereas  this  company,   by  a  deed  granted  and  fold,. 
March  10,  3  Reg.  Car.   a  part  of  their  patent  lands  to  fix  gentlemen,  [ivhofe 
nr.m.s  are  here  eKumerattdl  their  heirs,  alTigns,  and  afibciates  for  ever,   viz.   all 
lands  from  three  miles  northward  of  any  and  every  part  of  Merrymack  river^ 
to  three  miles  fouthward  of  any  and  every  part  of  Charles  river,  and  of  Mafla- 
chufets  Bay,  eaft  and  weft,  from  fea  to  fea,  with  all  iflands  on  the  eaftern  or  weftern 
coafts,  and  that  grant  is  confirmed  to  the  faid  fix  gentlemen  and  their  aflbciatej 
by  Royal  Charter,   bearing  date  this  4th  day  of  March,  1628  :  and  the  faid 
grantees  and  their  afibciates,  with  all  fuch    others   as  fuall  hereafter  be  ad- 

*  Neal.     Maiher.    Hutthiafon, 
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BOOK  IV.    mitted  and  made  free  of  the  company,  (hall  for  ever  be  one  body  corporate  and 

^— -'>' ^     politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mass.achusets 

A.  D,  16.8  ^^^  ^^  New  England  ;  the  corporation  to  confift  of  one  governor,  one  de- 
puty governor,  and  eighteen  affiftants,  to  be  annually  cltcfed  out  of  the  freemen 
of  the  con.pany.  The  govtmor  may  call  an  aifembly  at  pkafure  ;  and  the 
governor  and  afTftants,  not  onder  feven,  may  once  a-month  meet  to  dobufinefs. 
There  fhall  be  four  great  and  general  courts  or  afTcmblies  of  the  freemen  annual- 
ly, on  the  laft  Wednefday  of  Hilary,  Ealter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas  terms  •,  to 
admit  freemen,  conftitute  officers,  and  to  make  laws,  but  not  repugnant  to  the 
flatutes  of  England  j  and  annually  upon  the  laft  Wednefday  in  Eafter  term 
fhall  be  an  eledion,  in  general  afTcmbly  then  convened,  of  a  governor,  deputy 
governor,  eighteen  afTiftants,  and  all  other  officers  :  and  the  faid  company  of 
Maffachufets  Bay  ftiall  have  liberty  to  tranlport  from  England  any  people, 
effeds,  and  merchandife  free  of  cuftoms,  both  outward  and  inward,  for  the  firft 
feven  vears  ;  and  alfo  for  the  firft  feven  years,  and  for  fourteen  years  more, 
excepting  the  five  per  cent,  duty  in  England  upon  all  merchandife  imported  : 
and  all  perfons  born  in  that  country,  or  in  the  pafiages  to  and  froni  the  colony, 
Ihall  be  deemed  natural  born  fubjects  of  England.  The  general  court  may  make 
orders  and  laws,  conftitute  officers,  and  impofe  fines,  imprifonment,  or  other 
lawful  corredlion,  according  to  the  courfe  of  other  corporations  in  England  *; 
and  they  may  encounter  and  rcfift  by  force  of  arm,s,  by  fea  or  land,  any  who 
fliall,  in  an  hoftile  manner,  invade  the  faid  plantation  ;  but  if  any  of  the  faid 
colony  fliall  injure  any  fu"bje£t  of  princes  in  amity  with  us,  they  fhall,  by  pro- 
clamation made  in  England,  be  required  to  give  fatisfaftion,  and  make  rtftitu- 
tion  ;  which,  if  not  complied  with,  the  faid  perfons  ftiall  be  put  out  of  our 
allegiance  and  protection,  and  the  faid  princes  fliall  be  allowed  to  profecute  the 
faid  offenders  with  hoftility.  Be  it  further  provided,  that  none  of  our  fubjefts 
Ihall  be  debarred  fifliing  upon  the  coaft  of  New  England,  nor  from  fttting  up 
ftages  and  work-houfes  on  Ihore,  and  cutting  requifite  limber  and  wood  -J-." 

The  company  met  on  the  laft  Wednefday  in  Eafter  term,  the  day  for  the  an- 
nual eledfion  of  officers  by  their  charter,  when  Mr.  Cradoc  was  chofcn  gover- 
nor, and  one  Mr.  Goffe  deputy-governor.  At  this  court  it  was  determined, 
that  every  one  of  the  company  who  had  fubfcribed  fifty  pounds,  ffiould  have 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  affigned  him,  and  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or 
fmaller  fum,  as  the  firft  dividend  ;  and  the  names  of  all  the  adventurers,  and  the 
fums  fubfcribed,  were  fent  to  Mr.  Endicot,  who  was  appointed  their  governor  in 
the  plantation.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  fanadc,  and  in  the  height  of 
his  zeal  to  give  to  every  thing  the  air  of  religion,  he  changed  the  name  of 
Naumkeag  to  that  of  Salem  ;  a  place,  as  we  fliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 

*  Capital  crimes  do  not  here  feem  to  be  included. 

f  The  colony-feal  was  an  Indian  ercft,  naked  ;  an  arro*  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  his 
left,  with  thefe  words  in  a  fcroll  from  his  mouth  r  "  Come  over  and  hrlp  us !" — ard  in  a  circle, 
SigitUmGub.  et  Sociitatis  </<  M  ass  AC  HusETs  Bay  in  Nova  Angiia.  Douglaf»'s  Sumi:i«r>, 
part  II.  fee.  viii. 

fee^ 
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fee,  where  fanaticifm  flouriflied  more,  and  put  forth  wilder  fhoots,  than  in  any  ether 
Jpot  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  now  confilted  only  of  a  fmall  number  ^^ 
of  houfes  ;  but  the  old  and  new  planters  together,  made  about  three  hundred. 
One  hundred  of  thefe  removed  to  the  mouth  of  Charles  River,  farther  up  the 
Bay,  and  founded  a  I'ettlement,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Charles  Town  ^'. 
Now  it  was  that  the  colony  of  Maflachuflets  Bay  proceeded  to  the  formation 
of  their  church.  After  fading  and  prayer,  one  Mr.  Kiggenfon  was  clccled  the 
firft  teacher,  and  one  Mr.  Skelton  paftor;  each  of  them,  together  with  three  or 
four  grave  members,  hying  their  hands  on  the  otlicr,  v/ith  folemn  prayer. 
Elders  and  deacons  alio  were  ordained,  and  a  covenant  entered  into  for  the  fufl- 
port  of  the  new  hierarchy  f.  Here  another  difquifition  becomes  necefTary. 
.  Eewfubjeds  are  lefs  underflood  than  the  civil  and  religious  inftitutions  of  New 
England.  One  party j  -with  fome  appearance  of  juflice,  has  reprefented  the 
fqunUers.  jof  that  coldnjcias  a  let  of. wrong-headed  enthuliaifs,  who  had  no  diflinft 
ideas  either  of  religion  or  laws,  but  were  entirely  guided  in  regard  to  both  by 
their  own  wild  and  capricious  fancies,,  which  led  theni  to  torture,  mifapply,  and 
mifmterpret  fcripture,  to  the  confufion  of  all  civil  and  moral  order.  Another 
party  has  confidered  thole  men  as  apoftles  and  legiQators,  under  the  immediate 
infpiration  of  God,  'and'alitheir^  inftitutions  as  the  diiSlates  of  the  Ploly  Spirit. 
Both  parties  feem  to  be  wide  of  the  truth,  though  with  different  degrees  of  verifi- 
mihtude  •,  and  it  will  bedifficukto  find  the  proper  medium.  The  nrft:  hiflorians 
of  New  England  J.  w£re  either  enthuiiafts  tlieml'elves,  or  men  entirely  devoted  to 
its  inftitutions  :  they  were  befides  religious  teachers ;  and  thofe  who  have  written 
fince  I!,  though  of  a  more  liberal  way  of  thinking,  were  ftrongly  induced  by  the 
calpacity  in. which  they  adted,  to  be  partial  to  the  people.  From  a  diligent  compa- 
wlbn  X)f  thefe  authorities  however,  combined;  with  collateral  evidence,  with  wliich.' 
the  Author  is 'amply  furnilhed,  he  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  elucidate  a  llib- 
ject,,  which  has  long  been  involved  in  obfcurity,  and  which  the  prefent  difputes 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  have  rendered  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. 

1  The  old  non-conformifts  §  and  good  old  Puritans  **,  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  though  deiirous  of  the  reformation  of  certain  corruption?, 
as  they  thought,  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  either  before  or  after  its  re- 
formed ftate,  were  by  no  means  for  difTolving  the  whole  frame  of  ecclefiafticsl 
government.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  former  reign,  appeared  a  fet  of  en- 
hufiafts  called  Brownifts,  from  one  Robert  Brown,  their  apollile,  who  maintained 

•  Hutchin'bn,  chap.  i.     Douglafs,  part  I!,  fed.  viii. 

f  Hubbard..    M.  S.  ap.  liutchinfon. 

t  Mather,  Neal,  &c. 

II  Douglafs  and  Hutchinfon  ;  the  firft  a  phyfician  in  Bofton,  the  latter  lieutenant-govefnor  of 
the  province  of  Maflachufets  Bay. 

§  They  were  chiefly  Preftyterians,  and  fought  only  tolevation  to  follow  the  mode  of  vvorlhip 
eftablifhed  by  the  church  of  Scotland. 

**  Many  of  the  Puritans  had  received  epifcopal  ordination,  and  coiiformed,  though  with 
reluflance,  to  the  ceremonioof  the  church  of  England. 

40.  Zz  -  the 
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BOOK  IV.  the  neccffity  of  new- moulding  the  church.  Thefe  fedtaries,  who  multiplied  ev- 
V''rr^'"7^  cecdingly  in  a  few  years,  were  alio  called  Separatifts,  in  order  todiftinguilh  them 
from  the  ancient  non-conformilU  ;  and  Independents,  bccaufe  every  congrega- 
tion was  held  to  be  complete  in  itlclt-,  and  independent  of  the  other  churches  or 
congregations  of  the  fame  perUiafion.  Of  this  perfuafion  were  the  people  who 
lettlcd  at  New  Plymouth,  though  fonuwhat  moderated  in  their  extravagancies  ;. 
nnd  whatever  might  be  the  theological  principles,  or  the  mode  of  worfhip  cfta^ 
hlifhed  among  thoJc  who  fettled  at  Salem,  before  they  left  England,  tiieir  mode 
of  ordination,  as  foon  as  they  arrived  in  America,  appears  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  that  in  ufe  among  the  Brownifts,  and  their  hierarchy  took  the  fame  in- 
dependent form.  We  are  befides  told,  that  meflengcrs  or  cklegates  from  the 
church  of  Plymouth,  were  expedfed  to  join  with  them  on  this  occafion,  but 
that  contrary  winds  obftrufted  them  in  their  paifage  ;  fo  that  they  did  not  arrive 
till  the  afternoon,  which  was  foon  enough  to  give  the  right-hand  of  fellow* 
fiiip  *. 

It  is  truly  furprifing  that  the  Company  did  not  agree  upon  fome  form  of  wor- 
fhip for  their  officers  and  fervants,  and  fome  fcheme  of  church  government  for  the 
colony.  It  was  however  negledted,  and  though  the  adventurers,  on  their  arrival 
in  New  England,  formed  themfclves  into  diftindf  churches,  they  feera  to  have  had 
no  fettled  planof  ecclefiaftical  polity,  until  Mr.  Cotton  came  over  in  .  6:^3.  Jn  the 
meantime,  the  great  body  of  the  colonilb  were  of  one  opinion  in  regard  to  that  mat- 
ter. But  two  of  thofe  who  fettled  at  Salem,  John  and  Samuel  Brown  ;  the  one  a 
lawyer,  the  other  a  merchant  j  both  men  of  property,  original  patentees,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  were  diflatisfied  that  the  Common  Prayer  and  fervice  of  the 
church  of  England  fhoold  be  wholly  laid  afide,  and  therefore  drew  off  from  the 
refty  with  as  many  as  were  of  their  fentiments,  and  fct  up  a  feparate  fociety^' 
Mr.  Endicot,  the  governor,  offended  at  this  behaviour,  ordered  thefe  two  gen- 
demen  to  be  brought  before  him  ;  and  finding  them  determined  to  maintain 
principles  which  he  deemed  erroneous,  he  fcnt  them  back  to  England  under  pre- 
tence of  ftdicion  f . 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfafting  in  the  colony,  a  much  larger  erhbarkadon 
was  projefted  in  the  mother-country,  and  the  transfer  of  tlie  corporation  itfelf 
from  Old  to  New  England.     Ifaac  Johnfon,  John  Winthorp,  Thomas  Dudley* 

•  Hulchinfon,  chap.  i. 

f  They  applied  to  the  Company,  on  their  retu'n,  for  redrefs ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  by  the 
Maflachufets  Rtcords  how  ihc  dil'pute  was  finally  determined.  On  this  occafion,  Hutchinfon 
quotes  the  maxim  of  IWontefquieu,  that  *'  every  religion  which  is  perfecuted  becomes  itfelf  per- 
lecuting;  for,  as  loon  as  by  fome  accidental  turn,  it  emerges  from  perfccution,  it  attacks  the  reli- 
gion wJiich  perfecuted  it."  It  fcems  at  leaft  to  be  certain,  that  all  rcligionills,  who  are  fo  tenaci- 
ous of  their  opinions  as  to  fuffer  martyrdom,  rather  than  renounce  them,  will  infii^  martyrdom 
on  thofe  «ho  differ  from  themfelves,  when  in  power.  Gf  this  we  have  many  inftances.  But 
tnthufiaftical  as  Endicot  was,  he  feems  rather  to  have  been  guided  in  the  prefent  inllance  by 
maxims  of  policy  than  pious  zeal.  He  was  afraid  of  a  divifion  of  fentimentt  alfo  in  political 
matters  ;  for  from  their  firft  edablilhmenr,  as  we  fliall  frequently  have  occafion  to  obferve  the 
rfligiout  tttdtptnjentt  appear  to  have  aimed  at  indfftndcmy  in  civil  matters. 

'  and 
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and  ftveral  other  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  dilTatisfied  witli  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  both  in  church  and  ftate,  and  allured  by  the  profpedl  of  enjoying 
perfe(ft  liberty  of  confcience  in  America,  as  well  as  civil  freedom,  propofed  to 
the  governor  and  company  at  London,  for  die  affairs  of  Maflachufcts  Bay,  to 
remove  thither  with  their  families  ;  but  on  this  condition  only,  that  the  patent 
aid  charter  fhould  remove  with  them.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  lielibe- 
racc  On  this  propofal,  and  to  advife  with  perfons  learned  in  the  law,  in  regard  to 
it.  The  company  had  been  at  great  expence ;  no  returns  had  been  niade  to 
them  J  nor  had  tliey  any  rational  hope  of  profit  from  the  colony  in  its  prefent 
form.  The  ■^rincipal  objedlion  to  luch  a  transfer,  feems  therefore  to  have  been  -^ 
a  doubt  of  Its  legality.  The  report  of  the  committee  is  not  recorded  ;  but  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  White,  a  counfellor  at  law,  and  one  of  the  patentees,  had  great 
weight  with  the  governor  and  council ;  and  it  was  refolved,  with  the  general  con- 
iknt  of  the  company,  "  That  the  government  and  patent  fhall  be  lettled  in  New- 
England  *." 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  at  the  fame  ■ 
time,  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  who  remained  in  England,    were  to 
•retain  a  (hare  in  the  trading  ftock  and  profits  of  it,  for  the  term  of  feven  vears, 
Mr.  Winthorp  was  chofen  governor,  and  Mr.  Dudley  deputy-governor.     Thefc 
gentlemen,  and  a  number  of  others  of  good  condition,  adventurers,  affiftants,  f^t- 
tlers,  and  lervants,  in  all  fifteen  hundred,  with  provifions  and  ftorcs,  embarked    A.  D.  i6;o. 
from  the  different  ports  of  the  mother-country ».  in  feventeen  Ihips,  and  landed  in 
New  England  during  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  1630.     When  the  Arabella,  on 
board  of  which  were  the  governors  and  afTiftants,  arrived  at  Salem,  the  common      June  r2. 
people  immediately  went  on  fliore,  and  regaled  themfelves  with  ftrawberries,  whicii 
are  very  fine  in  North  America,  and  were  then  in  perfeflion.     Thefe  might  give 
them  a  favourable  idea  of  the  country,   but  the  gentlemen  adventurers  found 
enough  to  fill  them  with  concern.     The  firft  information  that  they  received,  was 
of  a  general  confpiracy  of  all  the  Indians,  as  far  as  Naraganfet,  to  extirpate  the 
Englifh  ;  that  eighty  perfons,  out  of  about  three  hundred,  had  died  in  the  co-- 
lony  the  winter  before  •,  and  that  many  of  thofe  who  remained,  were -in  a  weak  and 
fickly  condition.     There  was  not  corn  to  have  lafted  a  fortnight,  and  all  other 
provifions  were  flio-l.     They  were  obliged  to  give  liberty  -f-  to  all  the  fervants 
they  had  fent  over,  that  they  might  fhift  for  themfelves,  although  they  had  ccft 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  a  head  ;  and  they  had  not  above  three  or  four 
months  to  look  out  for  proper  fettlements,  and  provide  (belter  againft  the  feverlty 
of  the  winter. 

Men  who  had  come  from  a  land  of  pleafure  and  plenty  into  a  wildernefs  of 
wants,  toufe  the  language  of  Mr.  Hubbard  if,  were  not  able  to  flruggle  with 
fo  many  difficulties  :  ficknefs  broke  out  among  them  :  about  one  hundred,  re- 
turned with  the  (hips  ;   and  twice  that  number  died  before  the  firft  of  Decem- 

•  Hutchinfon  from  the  .VUflachufets  Records. 

f  It  is  fomewhat  furprifi  j- t'.it  men,  who  were  fo  jealous  of  liberty,    both  civil  and  religious, 
fcould  have  ihought  of  employing  bond  fervaats.  J   M.  S.  Hilt.  ap.  Hutchinfon. 

b«r. 
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ber.  Meanwhile  the  governor  and  afTiftants  had  travelled  through  the  woods 
from  Salem  to  Charles  Town,  in  order  to  look  out  for  a  proper  place  for  their 
capital,  which  they  had  determined  (hould  be  in  fome  part  of  the  bay  or  har- 
bour, between  Nantan<et  and  Cambridge.  At  firft  they  pitched  upon  the  nortii 
fide  of  Charles  river;  but   a  number  of  the  principal  gentlemen  having   iixed 

*their  temporary  habitations  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  the  governor,  and  moll 
of  the  afliftants,  removed  to  them  in  November.     They  were  iVill,  however,  un- 

•determined  where  to  build  in  the  fpring  ;  for  although  they  were  already  fenltble 
of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  the  fpot  where  Eofton  is  now  built,  called  Shaw- 

■mut  or  Trimontaine,  one  Mr.  Blaxton,  a  good  old  puritan,  claimed  the  whole 
peninfula,  bccaufe  he  had  firft:  flept  upon  it,  and  refufed  to  afibciate  with  them. 
This   gentleman  had   built  a  frnall  fort  for  his   defence,  which   mounted  xour 

•pieces  of  cannon  :  but  his  difgufl:  of  fuch  fanatical  neighbours  prompted  him  to 
remove  -,  and  a  vifit  from  Chicketawbut,  the  chief  of  the  Indians  near  th^t 
place,   with  protdlions  of  frienufiiip,  dil'pelled  the  apprehcnfions  ot  danger,  and 

•induced  the  governor  to  remove  to  Bofton,  which  foon  became  alio urifliing  city, 
and  the  capital  of  the  colony  *.  -".  -fj'j  -^hj 

Lyn,  Dorchefter,  Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  other  fettlernents  had  been 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  winter,  when  the  firlt  gepexal  court 

-was  alfo  held  ;  not  by  reprefentatives,  but  by  every  one  who  vyas  free  qf.^he  corr 
poration  in  perfon.  As  none  had  been  admited  Ireemen  fince  leaving^EnglancC 
tlie  governor  and  afTiftants  had  great  influence  over  the  court.     Ic  was  ordered, 

■that  for  the  future,  the  Trecmen  Ihould  chufe  the  affiflants  ;  and  the  affiltants, 
from  among  themfelves,  the  governor  and  deputy-governor.  Tiie  court  of  aflift- 
ants  were  alio  to  have  the  power  of  making  laws  and  appointing  officers.  This 
was  a  departure  from  the  charter.  One  hundred,  and  nine  tree nien  were  ad- 
mitted at  this  court,  fevcral  of  whom  were  not  members  of  any  of,  the  congre- 
gations or  churclies.  But  at  the  next  general  court,  which  was  that  of  eledion 
for  1631,  the  fcale  was  turn;:d.  The  freemen  relolved,  notwithllanding  the 
former  vote,  to  chule  both  governor  and  deputy  as  well  as  alTiftants ;  and  they 
made  an  order,  that  for  tlie  time  to  come,  none  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  free- 
.dom  of  the  body  politic,   but  fuch  as  were  church  members  -f. 

This  was  a  moft  extraordinary  order  or  law  •,  and  yet  it  continued  in  force 
until  the  diflblution  of  the  government  in  i586,  it  being  repealed  in  appearance 
only  J,  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.     Had  the  Puritans  been  deprived  of 

*   Hutchinfon.     Douglafs.  f  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.  from  the  MafTachiircts  Record'-. 

I  The  minilterof  the  church,  to  which  the  candidate:-  for  freedom  belonged,  was  tocertilV, 
ihai  they  were  of  orthodox  pi-jnciple*,  rindcfgood  lives  and  converiaiions.  On  the  iall  article 
they  were  no  Icfs  diliicult  than  on  the  firft,  which  we  Ihall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  explain,  as 
willapjcar  by  the  following  puniflimentf,  decreed  between  the  year  1630  and  1634.  "  Da- 
x;(.l  C!srk,  found  to  be  an  inimodcr.ite  drinker,  was  fined  forty  ihiilings. —  John  Wedgewooc' 
for  being  in  the  company  of  drunkardf,  to  be  put  In  the  flocks. — Robert  Stortclrfe,  for  fweaiing 
by  the  blood  of  God,  was  fentenced  to  have  hi?  tongue  put  into  a  cleft  flick,  and  to  Hand  fo  for 
the  fpace  of  half  an  hour."  HutchinfoD,  from  the  Maff.  Rec.  Great  numbers  of  a  like  kjnd 
Blight  be  added.  ■-•—,, 

their 
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their  civil  privileges  in  Old  England  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  unlels  they  would     CHAP  III. 
join  in  communion  with  the  ettablifhed  church,  it  might  well  have  been  the  firft     ATD^Te-T' 
in   the  roll  of  their  grievances  ;   but  fuch  were  the  requifites  to  qualify  for 
church-memberfnip    in   New   England,    that  the  grievance  was   abundantly 
greater  *, 

While  the  colonics  were  making  thefe  rigid  regulations,  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  appeared  among  them.     One  Sir  Chriltopher  Gardiner,  having 
run  out  his  fortune  in  a  life  of  difiipation  and  pleafure,  had  come  over  with  the 
emigrants  in  1630,  under  pretence  of  feparating  himfelf  from  the  world,  and 
leading  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion.     That  he  meant  to  lead  a  life  of  re- 
tirement, at  lead  for  a  time,   can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be 
going  too  far,  to  ranic  devotion  among  the  number  of  his  motives  for  fuch  a 
choice.     Be  that  however  as  it  may,  he  offered,  we  are  told,  to  join  feveral  of 
the  churches,   but  was  not  received,  as  he  was  fufpefted  to  be  an  immoral  man. 
This  fufpicion  arofe  from  his  having  a  com.ely  young  woman,  who  travelled 
with  him,  and  whom  he  called  his  coufin.     For  certain  levities  with  this  lady, 
fimilar  to  thofe  between  Abram  and  Sara,  which  made  an  eaftern  prince  exclaim, 
"  Why  didll  thou  fay  Ihe  was  tliy  fifter  r"  Gardiner  was  perfecuted  by  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  MafTachufets  colony.     He  took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  whom 
his  amorous  dalliances  would  not  have  offended,  and  among  whom  he  would 
likely  have  become   confiderable  -,   but  Mr.  Bradford,  governor  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, unwilling  that  fuch  a  libertine  fliould  be  tolerated  in  his  fenfuality,  or  as 
the  phrafe  was  uncieannefs,  even  among  infidels,  promifed  them  a  reward,  if  they 
could  take  him  alive.     This  they  effcdled  -,  though  not  till  after  a  gallant  refifl-. 
ance,  in  which  Gardiner  was  wounded.     They  carried  him  to  Plymouth,   where 
his  wounds  were  dreffed.     He  was  afterwards  tranfported  to  Boilon,  and  fent 
home  under  confinement  f . 

Before  the  return  of  this  gentleman.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Capt.  John 
Mafon,  two  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  who  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
their  fortunes,   had  expended  large  fums  to  little  purpofe  in  attempts  to  fettle 
colonies   in  New  England,  were  become  envious  of  the  Maffachufets  colony. 
They  intended  for  themfelves  all  that  part  of  the  province  which  lies  to  the  eafl: 
of  Naumkeag.     Gardiner  and  Morton,  in  order  to  revenge  the  affronts  they 
had  fuffered,  joined  with  them  in  a  complaint  to  the  king  againfl:  the  colonifts; 
But  in  this  they  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  and  an  order  was  made  in  council,  declaring, 
(in  confequence   of    the  promifing  appearances   and  great  hopes    entertained     A.  D.  1632, 
that  the  plantation  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  profitable 

•  It  was  nccefldry  that  the  relrgioas  candidates  (houM  be  "  fabts  by  calling  ;"  fcch  as  are  not 
only  acquain.ed  wiih  the  principles  of  Chriilanity,  and  who  profefs  their  faith  therein,  but  who 
can  give  an  account  of  "  the  manner  how  they  were  brcughi  to  the  knciv'.ir'ge  of  God  by  faitk 
in  Chrill  ;" — r.nd  this  either  v.-va  'vcce,  before  the  congregation,  which  was  the  original  fo:m,  or 
by  a  public  declaration  thereof  made  by  the  elders,  as  it  had  been  delivered  to  theai  in  private. 
Douglaff,   Hotchinfon. 

t  Mather.     NmI.     Hutchinfon. 

40.  3   A  t9  ■ 
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BOOK  JV.     to  the  particular  perfons  concerned)  that  the  adventurers  might  be  afllired,  pro- 
V'^""-'     vided  things  were  carried  on  as  was  pretended  when  the  patents  were  granted, 
^  '    and  according  aS  by  the  charter  is  appointed,  his  majefty  would  not  only  main- 
tain the  liberties  and  privileges  heretofore  granted,  but  lupply  any  thing  farther 
which  might  tend  to  the  good  government,  prolpcrity,  and  comfort  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  *. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  continued  in  the  fame  hands  during  the 
year  1633,  and  the  number  of  the  fettlers  increafed  allonifhingly.  Frefli  fupplies 
of  inhabitants  had  been  brought  from  England,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  two  foregoing  years  •,  but  many,  who  turned  their  eyes  towards  America, 
were  willing  to  learn  the  fuccefs  of  the  firft  adventurers  before  tliey  embarked 
A.  D.  1633,  themftlves.  The  reports  carried  over  were  very  favourable ;  fo  that  this  year 
Ihips  were  continually  arriving,  and  in  fuch  quantity  during  the  fiimmer,  as 
thirteen  or  fourteen  in  a  month.  An  emigration  fo  rapid,  and  of  fuch  kind  of 
people,  produced  the  following  order  from  the  king  in  council.  "  Whereas  the 
board  is  given  to  underftand  of  the  frequent  tranfportation  of  great  numbers  of 
his  majcfty's  fubjedls  out  of  this  kingdom  to  the  plantation  of  New  England, 
among  whom  divers  perfons  known  to  be  ill-affefted,  difcontented  not  only  with 
the  civil  but  ecclefiaftical  government  here,  are  oblerved  to  refort  thither ;  where- 
by fuch  confufion  and  diftradion  is  already  grown  there,  efpecially  in  point  of 
religion,  as  befide  the  ruin  of  the  faid  plantation,  cannot  but  highly  tend  to  the 
fcandal  both  of  church  and  ftate  here  :  and  whereas  it  was  informed  in  particu- 
lar»  that  there  ate,  at  this  prefent,  divers  fhips  in  the  river  of  Thames  ready  to  fct 
fail  thither,  freighted  with  pafiengers  and  provifions,  it  is  thought  fit  and  ordered. 
That  ftay  fhall  be  forthwith  made  of  the  faid  fhips,  until  further  order  from  this 
board  ^  that  the  feveral  mafters  and  freighters  of  the  fame,  fhall  attend  this  board, 
with  a  lift  of  the  pafiengers  and  provifions  in  each  fhip  ;  and  that  Mr.  Cradock, 
a  chief  adventurer  in  that  plantation,  now  before  the  board,  be  required  to  caufe 
the  letters  patent  for  the  faid  plantation  to  be  brought  to  this  board." 

•  Hubbard,  M.  S.  Hid.  ap.  Hutchinfon.  Morton,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  one  JefFeries  ia 
New  England,  had  the  moft  fanguine  expedlation  of  a  very  different  order.  "  The  Maffachufets 
patent,"  fays  he,  "  by  an  oder  of  council  was  brought  in  review  ;  the  privileges  tlicrein  granted 
well  fcanned  ;  and  at  the  council  board,  it  was  declared,  for  manifold  abufes  therein  difcovered, 
to  be  void.  The  king  haih  re-zffumed  the  whole  bufinefs  into  his  own  hands,  and  given  order 
for  a  general  governor  for  the  whole  territory,  to  be  fent  over.  The  coinmiiljon  is  pafled  the 
privy  feal :  I  faw  it ;  and  the  fame  was  fent  to  ray  lord- keeper,  to  have  it  pafs  the  great  fcai :  and 
I  ftay  only  to  return  wiih  the  governor,  by  whom  all  complaints  fliall  have  relief.  So  that  now 
Jonas  being  a  fliore,  may  fafely  cry.  Repent  !  ye  cruel  fcki/matics ;  repsnt  !  there  are  yet  but  forty 
eiays.  If  Jove  vouchfafe  to  thunder,  the  charter  and  the  kingdom  of  the  feparatifts  will  fall 
afunder.— I  have  flayed  long,  yet  have  not  loft  my  hbour.  The  brethren  have  found  themfelves 
fruRratcd,  and  I  lha!I  fee  my  defire  upon  mine  enemies.  As  for  Ratcliff,  he  was  comforted*by 
their  lordfhips  with  the  cropping  of  Winthorp's  ears ;  which  fliews  what  opinion  is  held  among 
them  of  king  WJnihorp  with  all  bis  inventions,  and  his  AmUerdam  and  fanatical  ordinances, 
which  exemplify  his  deteftation  of  the  church  of  England,  and  contempt  of  his  jr.ajcfly's  authority 
and  wholefome  la^^s." 

This 
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This  order,  we  are  told,  was  the  efFed  of  a  new  complaint  preferred  by  Gardiner,  CHAP.  Iir. 
Morton,  and  others,  ot  their  hardfliips  and  fufFerings  from  the  feverity  of  the  a^n'^'T"^ 
colony  government',  that  fuch  of  the  company  as  were  in  England,  were  called 
before  the  committee  of  council,  and  delivered  in  an  anfwer  in  writing-,  that, 
upon  reading  this  anfwer,  it  pleafed  God  fo  to  work  with  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  afterwards  with  the  king's  majefty,  that  whtn  the  whole  matter  was  re- 
ported to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Jcrmayne,  the  king  faid  he  would  have  fuch 
feverely  punifhed  as  fhould  abufe  his  governor  and  the  plantation  ;  and  the  de- 
fendants were  difmifTed  with  a  favourable  intimation  for  their  encourasement, 
being  aflured  by  fome  of  the  council,  that  his  majefty  did  not  intend  to  impofe 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  upon  the  colonifts,  as  it  was  confi- 
dered  that  it  was  for  the  fake  of  freedom  from  fuch  things  that  they  went  over 
to  America  *.     It  is  certain  that  a  ftop  was  not  put  to  the  emigration  -f-. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  year,  came  over  ieveral  pcrfons  of  diftiniftion  ;  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Haynes,  an  eminent  civilian,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  a  famous  Puritan 
divine.  The  latter  is  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  inftrumental  in  fetthng  both  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  polity  of  the  colony.  Of  thefe  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
give  fome  account.  "  A  congregational  j;  church,"  fays  Mr.  Hubbard,  who 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  their  moft  intelligent  teachers^  "  is  a  part  of  the 
invifible  church,  confifting  of  a  company  of  faints  by  callings  united  into  one 
body  by  an  holy  covenant,  for  the  public  worfhip  of  God,  and  the  natural  edifi- 
cation  of  one  another,  in  the  fellowfhip  of  the  Lord  Jefus  -,  the  matter  of  which, 
as  to  its  qualification,  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  perlbns  as  have  attained  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  who  are  free  from  grofs  fcandal,  and 
with  the  profeffion  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  walk  in  blamelefs  obedience  to 
the  word  of  God  :  as  to  its  quantity,  it  ought  not  to  be  of  greater  number,  than 
may  ordinarily  meet  together  conveniently  in  one  place,  nor  fewer  than  may  con- 
veniently carry  on  church  work.  The  form  of  fuch  a  church  is  an  agreement, 
confent,  and  vifible  covenant,  whereby  they  give  themfelves  unto  the  Lord,  to  the 
obferving  the  ordinances  of  Chrift  together  in  the  fame  fociety. 

"  The  fraternity  or  brotherhood  of  fuch  a  church,  is  the  firft  fubjeft  of  all 
ordinary  church  power  ;  which  is  either  a  power  of  office  or  of  privilege  :  but  the 
power  of  privilege  is  in  the  brethren,  formally  and  immediately  ;  the  other  is  in 
them  no  otherwife,  than  that  they  defign  the  perfons  unto  office,  who  only  are  to 
aft  and  exercife  that  power, 

♦'  The  ordinary  officers  of  the  church  are  fuch  as  concern  their  fpiritual  and 
moral,  or  temporal  and  natural  good.  Of  the  firfl.  of  which  are  paftors, 
teachers,  and  ruling  elders. 

"  Hubbard,  M.  S.  Hift.  +  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i. 

X  This  denomination  was  chofen  inftead  of  independent,  to  which  an  cdicus  fenfe  had  been 
affixed,  in  confequence  of  the  rigid  Brownifts,  or  orignal  independents,  affirming,  that  no  prince  or 
flate  upon  earth  hath  any  legiflutive  power  ;  that  God  alone  is  the  lawgiver;  and  that  the  greateft 
magiiliate  hath  no  other  power  but  to  execute  the  laws  of  God  (et  down  _in  Scriptuie." 
Bailey.  ' 

■   1'   "^ 
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BO'jK  iv.         <■'  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  churches  to  call  their  own  officers,  and  to  remove 

V^'^"'     them  from  their  oflice  apain,  if  there  fall  out  iull  caufe:  yet  fo  as  the  advice  of 
A.  iJ.  16,3.        .  .  t-.      '  J  'J 

neighbouring  churches,  where  it  may  conveniently  be  done,  be  firft  had.     They 
who  are  to  oinciate  ought  to  be  tried  and  proved,  before  they  be  elefted. 

"  'f  he  pov/er  of  government,  in  a  congregaiional  church,  ought  to  proceed 
•after  the  manner  of  a  mixed  adminiftration  :  for  in  an  organic  church,  no  aft  can 
be  confummate  without  the  confent  both  of  the  elders  and  bretliren  -,  fo  as  the 
power  of  government  or  rule  in  the  elders  prejudice  not  the  power  of  privilege 
in  the  brethren,  nor  the  power  of  privilege  in  them  prejudice  the  power  of  rule 
feaced  in  the  elders,  feeing  botii  may  fweetly  agree  together. 

"  For  the  maintenance  of  the  niinifters  of  the  church,  all  that  are  taught  arc 
to  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth,  in  all  good  things ;  and  in  cafe  of  neg- 
Icft,  the  magiltrate  ought  to  fee  that  the  miniltry  be  duly  provided  for. 

"  Particular  churches,  although  they  are  dilhnft,  and  have  not  power  one 
over  another,  yet  becaufe  they  are  united  unto  Chrift,  not  as  a  myftical  but  as  a 
political  head,  they  ought  to  have  communion  one  with  another,  by  way 
of  mutual  care,  confultation,  admonition,  and  a  participation  in  the  fame 
ordinances." 

Thefe  conftitutions  are  admirably  calculated  for  preventing  the  ecclefiaftical, 
from  interfering  with  the  civil  power:  and  the  following  ordinance  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  promote  the  harmony  of  church  and  ftate.  "  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  magiftrate  to  take  care  of  matters  of  religion,  and  to  improve  his  civil  au- 
thority forobferving  the*duties  commanded  in  the  firlf,  as  well  as  the  fecond  ta- 
ble ;  feeing  the  end  of  their  office  is  nor  only  the  quiet  and  peaceable  life  of  the 
fubjeft  in  matters  of  righteoufnefs  and  honejty,  but  alfo  in  matters  oi godUnejs  *.  , 

This  attention  to  godlinefs  pervaded  their  whole  fyftem  of  jurifprudence. 
Hence  their  punifnments  were  lefs  calculated  to  reprefs  the  diforders  incident 
to  fociety,  than  adapted  to  their  own  ideas  of  criminality,  either  in  word  or 
aftion,  and  to  inflift  vengeance  on  the  guilty.  Their  magilf  rates,  in  all  criminal 
cafes,  confidered  themfelves  as'the  minifters  of  an  offended  God  ;  not  as  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  ftate,  appointed  to  correft  the  errors  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of 
the  community,  by  exemplary  chaftifements,  and  to  cut  off  infefted  members 
of  the  political  body,  from  a  principle  of  moral  neceffity,  that  the  whole  might 
enjoy  health.  They  were  led  into  this  error  by  regarding  themiclves  as  tbt 
Lord's  people,  and  immediately  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Heaven  ;  a  vain  conceit, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  crimes  and  ablurdities.  It  induced  them  to 
imitate  the  Jewifh  polity  in  almoft  all  refpefts,  and  to  adopt  the  books  of  Mofes 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  witli  little  attention  to  the  difference  of  times  or  ciixum- 
ftances.  They  were  accufed  of  holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  magiftrate  to 
kill  all  idolaters  and  heretics ;  even  whole  cities,  men,  women,  and  children, 
from  the  command  of  the  Ifraelites  to  root  out  the  Canaanites  f .     But  without 

•  Hubbard.     This  fenCble  divine  made  a  figure  in  the  colony  foon  afier  ihc  ecclefiaftical  con- 
fliiution  was  eflablifhcd. 
t  Bailey. 

5  charging 
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ciiarging  them  with  this  atrocious  fentiment,  we  have  fiifncient  proofs,  in  tlicir 
laws,  of  their  judicial  fanaticifni  and  Judaical  jurilprudcnct-.  Witchcraft,  idolatry, 
blafphemy,  and  adultery  were  punifhed  with  death,  while  high-treafon  was  entirely 
omitted,  and  burglary  a  cotnpoundable  offence.  But  burglary  and  theft,  in  a  houle 
or  fields,  on  the  Lord's  Day^  were  capital  upon  a  third  convidtion.  Fornication 
was  punifhed  by  fine,  whipping,  and  disfranchifement.  Mod  other  offence.', 
except  rape  and  murder,  wiiich  were  capital  under  certain  circumflances,  might 
be  compounded,  or  were  tolerated  under  certam  penalties.  The  penalty  for 
drunkennels  was  ten  fhillings ;  for  exceffive  drinking,  three  fliiliings  and  four- 
pence  •,  for  tippling  above  lialf  an  hour,  half  a  crown  -,  profane  curfing  and 
fwearing,  ten  fhillings  j  for  Sabbath-breaking  ten  fhillings  *  ;  for  obfcrving  any 
fuch  day  as  Chriflmas,  five  fhillings  ;  for  playing  at  cards  or  dice,  five  lliiihngs ; 
and  for  drinking  healths  on  board  veffels,  twenty  fhillings  every  health  f.  What 
an  unfociable  fee  of  people  muft  thcle  have  been  ! — Conftables  v/ere  ordered 
to  prefent  unprofitable  fowlers  and  tobacco-taken  to  the  next  magiftratc,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  committed  to  hard  labour :{:, 

The  judicial  power,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  was  originally  exercifed, 
in  Maffachufets  Bay,  by  the  court  of  affiftants,  except  in  ca.es  cognizable  by  a 
jufticc  of  peace.  But  in  divers  cafes  of  violent  death,  juries  were  impanelled  by 
the  governor,  and  a  jury  was  alfo  impanelled  for  trial  of  any  pcrfons  charged  by 
the  jury  of  inqueft.  One  inftance,  however,  only  occurs,  and  that  was  in  an 
2<5tion  of  affault  and  battery,  of  trial  by  jury  in  any  cafe  except  murder,  until 
November  1633  ;  when  it  was  ordered,  that  procefs  fliould  be  diredted  by  the 
fecretary  to  the  beadle,  to  warn  twenty-four  jurors,  who  were  to  be  named  by  the 
fecrctary,  to  attend  the  court.  In  iti34,  an  order  or  law  was  made,  That  no 
trial  fhould  be  held  upon  any  peribn  for  life  or  death  without  a  jury  regularly 
chofen  by  the  freemen.  Grand  juries  were  eftabliihed  the  following  year  ;  and 
at  the  firft  court  afterwards,  an  hundred  offences  were  prefented  |l. 

W^hile  the  colony  was  regulating  its  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  polity,  its  confticu- 
tion,  in  confequence  of  thefe  ordinances,  was  approaching  to  maturity.  The 
oovernor  and  afilftants  had  kept  both  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers  very 
much  in  their  own  hands,  during  the  three  firft  years  of  the  charter.  But  the 
number  of  freemen  being  now  greatly  multiplied,  the  people  began  to  grow  un- 
eafy,  and  an  alteration  of  the  conftitution  feems  to  have  been  agreed  on  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  towns  :  for  at  a  general  court  for  eleftions  in  i6j4,  twenty-four  of  /^  p^  ,g„^ 
the  principal  inhabitants  appeared  as  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  freemen  -,  and 

•  When  excfpiion  was  mace  to  the  laws  of  New  E-.igland,  daring  ihe  reign  of  Chailc  H. 
that  relative  to  reftraining  people  from  walking  in  the  flreets  or  fields  on  Sunday  was  one;  but  al- 
though their  charter  was  in  danger,  the  brethren  refufed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law. 
Hutcninibn. 

\  Hutchinfon.  Dougl.rfs.  It  Ihould  feem  that  there  was  no  danger  of  healths  being  drank 
on  fhore. 

J  Hutchinfon,  chap.  v.  This  laft  regulation,  tho'  rqually  ludicrou:  wiih  fome  of  the  former, 
is  not  equally  abfur:!,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote  indul'ry. 

11  Hutchinfon,  ch^p.  v.  This  isaHriking  pioof  that  juiticc  was  not  thought  to  be  prop(rI)r 
adoiinillered  before. 

4.0.  3  B  the 
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BOOK  IV  the  people,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  eleftion  of  magiftrates,  aflerted  their 
vT'lT^'T"'  "^'"'^  ^°  ^  grcaier  Iharc  in  the  government  than  had  hitherto  been  allowed  them, 
■'  '  and  rcfolved,  "That  none  but  the  general  court  hath  power  to  make  and  efta- 
blilli  laws,  or  to  ck<it  and  appoint  ofiicers  ;  as  governor,  deputy-governor,  af- 
fiftants,  treafurer,  fecretary,  captains,  lieutenants,  tnfigns,  or  any  of  lii<e  mo- 
ment v  or  to  remove  I'uch  officers  upon  mifdemeanour,  or  to  fet  out  their  duties 
ami  powers ;  and  tiiat  none  but  the  general  court  hath  power  to  raife  monies  and 
taxes,  or  to  difpole  of  lands."  After  thefe  refolutions,  they  proceeded  to  the 
elcdion  of  magillratcs ;  then  they  further  determined,  "  That  there  Ihall  be 
Jour  general  courts  held  yearly,  to  be  kimmoned  by  the  governor  for  the  time 
being,  and  not  to  be  dillolved  widiout  the  confent  of  the  major  part  of  the  court ; 
that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  each  plantation  to  chufe  two  or  three 
of  their  number  before  every  general  court,  in  order  to  confer  of,  and  prepare 
luch  bufinefs,  as  by  them  fhall  be  thought  fit  to  confider  of  at  the  next  court  •» 
and  that  fucli  perfons  as  fhall  be  hereafter  lb  deputed,  by  the  freemea  of  the  fe- 
veral  plantations,  to  deal  in  their  behalf  in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth, 
fhall  have  the  full  power  and  voice  of  all  the  faid  freemen  derived  to  them  for 
the  making  and  eftablifiiing  of  laws,  granting  of  lands,  &c.  and  to  deal  in  all 
other  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  wherein  the  freemen  have  to  do  ;  the  matter 
ot  eletftion  of  magiftrates  and  other  officers  only  excepted,  wherein  every  free- 
man is  to  give  his  own  voice  :"  and  to  fhew  their  refentment,  they  impofed  a 
fine  upon  the  court  of  affiftants,  for  going  contrary  to  an  order  of  the  general 
court  *. 

The  freemen  were  by  tliis  time  fo  much  incieafed,  that  it  was  become  im- 
pradicable  to  debate  and  determine  in  a  body.  It  was  befides  unfafe  on  account 
of  the  Indians,  and  prejudicial  to  the  private  affairs  of  the  planters,  to  be  1q 
long  abfent  from  their  families  and  bufinefs,  fo  that  this  reprefentative  body  was 
a  thing  of  necefficy  -,  and  though  no  provifion  had  been  made  for  it  in  their 
charter,  they  very  juftly  fuppofcd,  that  the  natural  rights  of  Enghflimen  refervcd 
to  them,  implied  it-}-.  Thus  was  fettled  the  conftitution  of  the  colony  ;  which, 
except  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  general  courts,  that  were  foon  reduced  to 
two  only  in  a  year,  and  other  not  very  material  circumilanccs,  continued  the 
fame  as  long  as  the  charter  lafted  J. 

A  co- 

•  Mafiachufets  Record?. 

f  In  Vi-ginla  the  lioufc  of  burge^Tes  firft  met,  as  we  ha\e  already  feen,  in  1620.     In  a  word 
the  government  in  every  colony,   may  bi^  confidcred  as  the  iff.gUs  fariia  of  the  parent  ftate. 

\  As  no  meiition  was  made  of  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  in  the  charter,  a  gencrni  court  being 
10  confirt  of  ihe  maglUrates  and  freemen,  no  regulation  confequentiy  could  be  there  found  in  re- 
gard to  it :  a  dilpute  therefore  aroiV,  whether  there  was  a  negative  voice  in  each  part  of  the  le- 
gillative  body  ;  but  at  length  it  was  agreed,  that,  in  matters  of  legillation,  they  (hould  ail  dif- 
linfk  and  feparate,  and  that  no  legidative  aft  thould  be  valid  that  was  not  approved  by  the  major 
j>:irt  of  each  houfe.  Hutchinfop,  chap.  v.  Before  this  difpute  was  fettled  ||,  the  magi. 
Ittatfs  or  iiflillantf,  and  the  deputies  or  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  fat  in  one  room,  and  voted 
II  III  1644,  'f  we  judge  by  the  Records. 

together. 
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A  colony  eftablifhed  in  confequence  of  religious  fcrupks,  muft  naturally  be    CHAP.  Iir. 
agitated  with   religious   ditpuces.     Thefe  difputcs  leem   to  have  attained  their   .^'"^"^'gT'"* 
height   in  New  England  Ibon  after  the  civil   contHtution  was  fettled,  and  the 
ecclefiallical  platform  laid.     Ojie  Roger  Williams,  minifter  at  Salem,  a  man  of 
piety,  virtue,  and  abilities,  but  mad  for  a  time  with  fanaticifm,  advanced  feve- 
ral  wild  opinions,    which   occafioned  great  difturbance  among  the  brethren  ; 
fuch  as,   "  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  godly  men  to  have  communion  m  i-amily 
prayer,  or  in  an  oath,  with  fuch  as  they  judge  unregencrate ;  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  an  unregenerate  man  to  pray  ;  and  that  the  magiflrate  has  nothing  to  do  in 
matters  of  the  firft  table."      He  would  admit  no  church  to  be  pure  but  that  of 
Salem,  and  perfuaded  his  congregation  to  fend  letters  of  admonition  to  the  ciiurch 
at  Bofton,  and  to  feveral  others,   accufing  the  magiftrates,  who   were  members 
of  them,  of  divers  heinous   offences;   and    he  influenced   Mr.  Endicor,  one  of 
tlie  magitfrates  of  Salem,  and  a  member  of  his  own  church,  to  cut  the  crofs 
out  of  the  king's  colours,  as  being  a  relique  of  antichrillian  luperftition*.     But 
what  more  enraged  the  people  of  Bofton,  than  all  his  other  errors,  or  even  this 
infultupon  majefty,  was  his  maintaining,  "•  that  topunifh  a  man  for  matters  of  con^ 
fcience  is  perfecution/'     Endeavours  were  ufed  to  reclaim  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe:    he  continued  obftinate,    was  excommunicated,  and  at  length   banifhi. 
ed   the  jurifdiction  of  the  colony  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  as  a  dillurber  of  the 
peace  .of  the  church  and  commonwealth  f. 

After  this  fentence,  Mr.  Williams  and  his  difciples  removed  to  Seaconck,  now^ 
Galled  Rchoboth,  and  procured  a  grant  of  lands  from  JVIaiTafoit,  fachem  of  the 
Pakanokat  Indians -,  but  Seaconck  being  within  the  jurifdiction  of  Plymouth", 
the  magiftrates  of  that  colony  obliged  him  to  feek  a  new  habitation.  He  tra- 
velled fouthward,  in  order  to  look  out  for  a  fettlement  among  the  natives,  and 
fixed  upon  a  place  called  by  them  Mofhawfick,  but  by  him  Providence,  iyincr  A.  D.  i6j^^ 
oppofite  to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Naraganfets.  Here  Wil- 
liams and  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  forty  perfons,  having  obtained 
grants  of  land  from  the  fachem,  formed  a  fettlement,  which  foon  became  iiouriih- 
ing,  and  eftablifhed  a  kind  of  civil  government,  correfponding  to  their  own 
ideas.  Far  from  harbouring  revenge  againft  his  perfecutors,  this  truly  Chriftian- 
refugee,  extended  towards  them  many  ads  of  kindnefs  and  benevolence  ;  oivino- 
them  notice,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  of  every  motion  of  the  Indians,  over 
whom  he  had  great  influence,  but  alfo  of  the  unjuft  defigns  of  the  EnRlilTi 
within  the  new  colony  of  which,  he  himfelf  had  been  the  founder  and  governor, 
and  continued  the  patron  J. 

About  the  fame  time  that  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wild   but  charitable  en- 
thufiafts  fettled  themfelves  at  Providence,  Mr.  Hooker,  a  rcfpedtable  clercry- 

together,  without  any  diOiaftion,  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  voices  deterniinio?  every 
refolution.     Id.  ibid. 

•  Hubbard.  This  fcruple  afterwards  prevailed,  and  the  crofs  was  left  out  of  the  colours,  and 
generally  condemned  as  unlawful.     Hutchinfon,   chap.  i. 

t  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.     Douglafs,  part  ii.   feft.  x. 

t  HatchiDfoD,  chap,  i,     Mr.  Williams  went  to  Englandj  as  agent  for  the  colony,  in   164.3, 

and 
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man,  with  fome  perfons  too  moderate  for  the  bigots  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  efta- 
bhfhed   a  colony  on  the  hanks  of  Connefticut  river.     In   this  undertaking  they 
encountered    incredible  difficulties,    by  reafon  of  their  unacquaintance  with  the 
roads,  and  the  fudden  approach  of  a  fevere  winter.      But  the  beauty  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  country  was  a  fufficient  recompenfe  for  all  their  fufferings,  and  en- 
couraged tliem  to  I'upport  themfelves  againll   the  Indians  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Dutch  on  the  other.     They  gave  to  their  firft  fettlement  the  name  of  Hertford, 
and  agrted  upon  a  plan  of  government  among  thcmlclves,   formed  after  the 
model  of  tliat  of  Maflachulcts  Bay,  though  without  any  charter,  or  even  grant  of 
the  lands.  This  laft,  however,  they  foon  obtained,  and  many  new  towns  were  built- 
While  the  Itruggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  remained  doubtful. 
New  England  was  confidered  as  the  common  afylum  of  the  patriots  as  well  as  of 
the  puritans,  and  feveral  perfons  of  diftinftion  had  entertained  thoughts  of  re- 
moving thither.      Among  thele  were  the  lord   Say  and  Brooke.     The  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  alio  a  puritan,  had  obtained  a  grant  frotr.  the  crown  of  the 
fea-coall  for  iorty  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Naraganfet  river,  and  of  the  coun- 
try as  far  call  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.      This  grant  he  alTigned  to  lord  Say,  lord 
Brooke,  and  others,  among  whom  were  the  celebrated  patriots  John  Fym  and  John 
Hambden.     But  the  tncnds  of  the  conftitution  having  fecretly  united  themlelves 
about  this  time,   and  received  aflurances  of  fupport  trom  the  prefbyterian  party 
in  Scotland,  refolved  not  to  defcrt  their  country  while  any  probability  of  faving  it 
remained  :   and  they  foon  found  at  home  a  fcene  fufficiently  adtive  to  occupy  all 
their  attention.     Succeljs  opened  new  profpefts  to  their  view  ;  new  fchemes  of 
<:olonization  engaged  their  fancy  ;  and  New  England,  as  we  fliall  afterwards  have 
occaCon  to  fee,  though  now  regarded  as  a  paradife,  was  confidered  as  a  fpot  too 
little  fertile  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  fo  highly  favoured  of  Heaven.     In  the 
mean  time  young  Wintiirop,  the  governor's  fon,   returned  from  London  v/ith  a 
commifiion  from  lord  Say  and  the  other  patentees,  to   be  governor  of  a  co- 
lony which  they  propofed  to  eftablifh  on  Connedticut  river.     For  this  purpofe  he 
was  furniflied  with  men,  money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  (lores.     He  did   not, 
however,  ofier  to  difturb  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  company  ;   but  built  a  fortifica- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  known  by  the  name  of  Saybrook  Fort.    This  for- 
trels  ftruck  terror  into  the  Indians,   and  quieted  the  mmdsof  the  Englifh  colony 
at  Hertford.     They  chofe  for  their  governor  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  had  fliewn  fo 
much  lenity  towards  them  ;   and  through  his  means  they  obtained,   by  purchafe, 
from  the  patentees,  their  grant  of  the  country,  when  the  patriots  and  puritans 
obtained  the  afcendancy  in  Old  England  f. 

and  obiained  from  the  tar!  of  Warwick,  govfrnor  and  admiral  of  sJl  the  Englfn  plantation*  for 
the  parliatiierit,  a  charter  cf  incorporation  of  •'  Providence  planiaticn  ir  Nataganfet  Bay  in  New 
England  ;"  with  power  for  the  freemen  to  !e:tle  themfelves  into  any  furm  cf  government  the 
majority  fliouid  agree  on,  and  to  make  laws  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  Douglafs, 
part  II.   ftfl  X. 

f  Douglafs,  part  IF.  feft.  xi.     Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.     As  a  proof  of  Mr.  Hooker's  modera- 
tion, ic  was  not  required  that  the  freemen  of  Connedicut  (houid  be  members  of  any  cliurch  ;  and 
Williams,  Hill  more  liberal,  made  Providence  thefancluary  ofptrltcuied  fedarits  of  every  deno- 
mination.    Tliii  was  found  policy  as  well  a^  true  Chrilliani:/. 

3  Along      . 
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Along  wuh  Mr.  Winthrop  came  over  to  America  Sir  FL-nry  Vane  the  younger,  QUA?,  in. 
one  of  the  mofi:  extraordinary  charafters  that  any  age  or  nation  ever  produced.  a'tT'''^/ 
All  things  confpired  to  raife  him  to  eminence  in  New  England,     He  was  the  ■*"^' 

particular  friend  of  lord  Say,  who  was  held  in  the  highefl:  efteem  in  the  colony. 
Though  not  twenty-five  years  old,  his  deportment  was  grave  and  folemn.     He 
made  great  profe.Tion  of  religion,  and  conformed  to  the  peculiar  fcruples  of  the 
times.     Before  his  departure  from  England,  and  immediately  on  his  return  from 
France,  he  had  rounded  his  hair  by  the  ears,  and  urged  a  complete  reformation 
in  that  refpeft,  by  every  one  bringing  what  nature  had  furnifned  him  with  to  the 
primitive  length  and  form.     Mis  father  was  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  bore- 
no  great  affedtion  to  the  religion  or  policy  of  Nev/  England  :  lb  that  it  was  witli 
difficulty  that  he  could  obtain  leave  of  abfence  for  three  years ;  but  the  king,  it 
is  faid,   being  acquainted  with  his   turbulent   and  dangerous  difpofition,  com- 
manded his  father  to  gratify  him.     EJowever  this  may  have  been,  it  was   be- 
lieved in  America  to  be  true,  and  ftrongly  recommended  young  Vane  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  brethren.     He  was  admitted,  on   his  arrival,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Maflachufets  colony,  and  chofen  governor  at  the  firft:  eleftion.     In  this  ofuce  he  A.  D.  i6->^. 
had  great  refped  fhewn  him  at  firft ;  and  he  took  more  ftate  upon  him  than 
any  former  chief  magiftrate :    four  ferjeants  walked  before  him  when  he  went 
cither  to  the  court  or  the  church.    For   feveral  months   his   adminiflration  met 
with  great  applaufe  ;   but  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  people  became  cool 
and  difcontented.      He  perceived  it,  and  grew  weary  of  the  government. 

In  confequence  of  this  difguft.  Vane  communicated  to  the  council  fome  letters 
from  London  urging  his  return,  and  then  called  the  general  court,,  in  order  to 
afk  their  confent  to  his  quitting  the  adminiflration.     He  declared  to  them  the 
neceffity  of  his  departure ;  and  fuch  of  the  council  as  had  fcen  the  letters  af- 
firmed,  that  the  reafons  were  very  urgent,    but  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to 
the  whole  court.     The  court  deliberated  on  the  matter  till  morning,  when  one 
of  the  affiftants  lamenting  the  lols  of  fuch  a  governor,   at  a  time  of  fuch 
danger  both  from  the  French  and  Indians,  that  arch  hypocrite  burft  into  tears, 
and  profeflTed,  that  although  the  cauf^^s  propounded  for  his  departure  did  con- 
cern the  utter  ruin  of  his  outward  eftate,  yet  he  would  rather  have  hazarded  all 
than  have  gone  from  tiicm  at  fuch  a  fea'.on,  if  fomething  elfe  had  not  prrfled  him 
more  •,  namely,  the  inevitable  danger  of  God's  judgments,  which  he  feared  were 
coming   upon  them  for  the  fpiritual  difi'erences  and   diflenLions  which   he   faw 
among  them,  and  the  fcandalous  imputation  brought  againft  himfelf,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  caufeof  all.  He  therefore  thought  it  belt  to  give  place  for  a  time.  But 
the  court  did  not  think  fit  to  content  to  his  going  for  fuch  reafons.     He  found 
that  he  had  overacted  his  part,  and  recollefting  himfelf,  faid,   that  the  reaJbns 
which  concerned  his  own  eftate  were  fufficiently  urgent,  and  defired  that  he 
might  have  leave  to  refign.     On  this  the  court  agreed,  that  it  was  necefTary  to 
confent  to  his  departure,  and  appointed  another  m.eeting  of  tlie  general  court, 
in  order  to  make  choice  of  a  governor ;  but  feveral  pious  brethren,  members  of 
the  church  of  Bofton,  loth  to  part  witli  a  chief  magiftrate,  whofe  enthufiaftic 
40.  3  C  charadier 
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cluracler  was  fo  conformable  to  their  own,  met  together,  and  agreed,  That  it 
was  not  neceflary  for  the  reafons  alledged,  that  the  governor  fhould  depart : — and 
they  fent  fome  of  their  number  to  intimate  this  opinion  to  the  court. 

The  governor,  who  was  deep  in  the  art  of  difTmiulation,  and  who  only  wanted 
the  countenance  of  the  clergy  to  be  able  to  diftate  in  civil  matters,  pretended  to 
be  overpowered  ;  and  profefl'ed  himlclf  luch  an  obetiient  Ton  of  the  church,  that, 
notwithilanding  the  licence  of  the  court,  and  his  urgent  bufinefs,  he  durft  not 
go  without  the  confent  of  the  godly.  Many  of  the  people,  when  informed  of 
this  traniaftion,  declared  their  refolution  ftill  to  continue  him  ;  and  it  was 
thought  advifeable,  in  order  to  prevent  luch  a  choice,  to  adjourn  the  court  to 
A.  D.  1637.  the  day  of  the  annual  ekftion  *.  "When  that  day  came,  Sir  Henry  was  fet 
afide  though  tiie  people  of  Bofton  in  general  were  in  his  favour,  and  Mr.  Win- 
throp  was  replaced  in  the  government.  Mortified  at  this  difappointment,  the 
young  fanatic  let  fail  for  England,  where  a  more  illuftrious  field  was  opened  for 
his  talents,  both  religious  and  political.  The  fhare  which  he  had  in  the  grand 
rebellion,  and  his  unhappy  fate  on  the  refloration  of  Charles  II.  are  fufficiently 
known,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  It  is  only  neceflary  here  to  ob- 
fcrve,  that  his  fcheme  of  government,  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion,  was  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  the  ruling  party  in  New  England.  They,  moil  in- 
confiftently  with  their  own  condudt,  demanded  a  rigorous  conformity  ;  whereas 
he,  a  liberal  but  wild  enthufiaft  -j-,  was  for  tolerating  the  anabaptifl:?,  and  all  the 
other  fcdaries  who  diflented  from  the  church  of  England  J. 

But  though  the  people  of  New  England  got  thus  happily  free  of  this  dangerous 
man,  his  opinions,  or  thofe  which  he  had  foUered,  remained  behind  him,  and 

•  Maflachufets  Records.     Hubbard. 

f  He  has  left  fome  religious  trails  behiod  him,  which  are  abfolutely  unintelligible.  They  are 
alike  devoid  of  eloquence  ar.d  common  fenfe  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  flriking  proof,  that 
where  men  of  genius  relinquifh  through  p'inciple  the  ufe  of  their  reafon,  they  are  only  enabled 
by  their  vigour  of  mind,  to  work  themfeives  the  deeper  into  error  and  abfurdity. 

X  Vane,  who  in  eloquence,  addrefs,  capacity,  as  well  as  art  and  diflimulation,  was  not  fur- 
pafled  by  any  man,  even  during  that  age  fo  famous  for  aftive  talents,  feems  always  to  have  re- 
tained this  tolerating  fpirit ;  for  when  by  his  perfuafion  was  framed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1643,  '^'" 
famous  Ss/i'/nn  League  and  Ccveiiant,  which  effaced  all  former  protcHation-  and  vows  taken  in  boih 
the  Britiih  kingdoms,  and  in  which  the  fubfcribers  bound  thcnililves  to  endeavour,  without  le- 
(ped  of  pcrfons,  the  exiirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  fuperllition,  herefy,  fchifm,  and  profane- 
tiefs,  and  to  "  preferve  the  reformed  religion  ellabliflied  in  the  church  of  Scotland,"  he  took 
care  that  no  declaration  more  explicit  fliould  be  made  with  regard  10  England  and  Ireland,  than 
that  ihefe  kingdoms  (hould  be  "  reformed  according  10  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
pureft  churches."  The  Scottiih  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  aboiiOicd,  deemed  this  foim  of  ex- 
prelllon  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  and  regarded  their  own  model  as  the  only  one  which  corref- 
pondcd  in  any  degree  wiih  the  defcription  :  but  Vane  had  other  views ;  and  while  he  employed 
his  gnat  talents  in  over-reaching  the  prefbyterLin;,  and  fectetly  laughed  at  their  fimplicity,  he 
had  blindly  devoted  himfclf  10  the  maintenanceof  fyltems  flill  more  abfurd  and  dangerous,  though 
not  equally  intolerant.  The  heads  of  the  New  England  brethren,  however,  no  lefs  deep  in  fpi- 
ritual  policy  than  himfelf,  early  faw  through  his  charader;  and,  in  rejcfting  lis  fervices,  may 
be  faid  to  have  played  oif,  though  without  defign,  ibis  tertible  engine,  to  break  in  pieces  the  con- 
flituiioa  of  the  mother-country. 

jiad 
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had  almoft  proved  the  ruin  of  the  colony.  Not  that  thefe  opinions  contained 
any  thing  peculiarly  pernicious  in  themielves  •,  but  by  clafhing  with  thofe  elta. 
blifliecl,  they  produced  the  utmoft  contufion  both  in  church  and  ftate,  and  in- 
flamed the  nfiinds  of  individuals  with  all  the  rancour  of  party-rage.  They  were 
propagated  by  a  wo.man.  One  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
charadter,  had  con^e  over  with  Mr.  Cotton,  now  head  of  the  church  of  Bofton, 
and  his  wife,  to  ufe  the  language  of  that  devoute  teacher,  "  was  well  beloved,  and 
all  the  faithful  embraced  her  conference,  and  bleffcd  God  for  her  fruitful  dif- 
courfcs  *."  On  her  arrival  in  New  England,  Ihe  was  treated  with  great  refpecl 
by  the  principal  perfons  in  the  colony.  Her  hufband  was  fevcral  times  chofen 
one  ot  the  repreicntatives  for  the  capital,  and  Ihe  herfeli'  particularly  drew  the 
attention  of  governor  Vane,  while  in  office.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  her  brother-in- 
law,  a  man  of  piety  and  learning,  and  Mr.  Cotton  were  her  two  fpiritual  coun- 
iellors  ;  though  the  latter,  when  her  opinions  were  canvafled,  pretended  to  dif- 
fer from  her  in  fome  dangerous  points.  Countenanced  and  encouraged  by  men 
of  fuch  confequence,  fhe  freely  inculcated  her  favourite  dodrines  •,  and  lb  great 
was  her  fuccefs,  that  the  whole  church  of  Boflon,  a  few  members  excepted,  be- 
came her  converts  f. 

This  matter  will  require  fome  illuftration.  Befides  the  meetings  for  public 
worfliip  on  the  Lord's  day,  a  ftated  lecTiure  every  Thurfday  in  Eoftcn,  and  weekly 
ledures  in  other  towns,  there  were  then  frequent  private  meetings ,of  the  brethren 
of  the  different  churches,  for  religious  exerciles.  Mrs.  Hutchinfon  thought  fit 
alfo  to  fet  up  a  meeting  of  fifters  ;  at  which  iTie  repeated  the  lermons  preached 
the  Sunday  before,  adding  her  own  remarks  and  expofuions.  At  length  fhe  fore- 
fook  the  pubJic  afTcmblies,  and  fet  up  what  fhe  called  a  purer  worfhip,  in  her  own 
family.  Her  ledtures  made  much  noife,  and  were  at  firft  generally  approved  of. 
About  fourfcore  principal  women  attended  them.  The  contagion  loon  commU'^ 
nicated  itfcif  to  their  hufbands  ;  and  it  foon  appeared,  that  this  female  apoftle 
had  dirtinguifhed  into  clalTes  the  chief  miniflers  and  members  of  every 
congregation  through  the  country  -,  a  fmall  part  of  them  under  a  Covenant 
ef  Graie,  and  the  reft  under  a  Covenant  oj  Works.  The  whole  colony  was 
divided  into  two  faftions  ;  difunitcd  in  opinion,  but  iiiU  more  fo  in  affec- 
tion. Unfortunately  for  Mrs.  Hutchinfon  and  her  fiiends,  Ihe  had  placed 
the  principal  magiftrates  under  a  covenant  of  works.  A  fenate  was  con- 
vened through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  prefided  there  like  another 
Conftantine,  to  ufe  the  language  of  that  age,  in  order  to  try  them  for  their 
errors.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  laid  to  have  been,  "  That  tlie  Holy  Ghoft 
dwells  p;rfonal!y  in  a  juflified  perfon  ;  that  nothing  oi  fanSlijication  can  evince  to' 
believers  their  jujiificatiin  ;  and  that  ajjurance  is  by  imtnediate  reveladon  only."' 
The  fpiritual  court  entered  deeply  into  the  nature  tf  the  covenant  •.  the  qualifica- 
tions preceding  it;  the  ufe  of  it;  xh&  feci  of  the  Spirit,  and  odier  myftical  and 
incomprehenfible  doctrines,  on  which  they  concluded  nothing.  Before  it  broke 
up,  however,  thefe  fanatical  inquifuors  furnifhed  the  civil  n^jagiflrate  with  luffi-. 

*  Cotton,  Anf.  to  Bailey.  f  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i. 

I  '  '    cient 
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1300K  IV.     cient  matter  to  profecute  the  new  fcflaries  ;  who  under  the  name  of  Antino- 
^X^'^'T^-^.    '"'^"S,  were  disfranchiled  and  baniflied,  for  no  other  crime  than  bein^  a  fee  of 

wrongheaded  enthufiafts,  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  liberty  of  confcience ; 

and  toleration  was  preached  againft,  as  a  fin  in  rulers,  which  would  brino-  down 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  land  *. 

While  thefe  ridiculous  difputcs  difturbed  the  internal  peace  of  New  England, 
the  Pequods,  the  moft  warlike  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
threatened  it  with  deftruftion  from  abroad.   They  had  early  manifefted  their  hatred 
of  theEnglifli,  whom  they  confidered  as  the  ufurpers  of  their  country,  and  had 
feized  an  opportunity  to  lurprife  and  cut  off  one  Capt.  Stone  and  his  companv, 
befides  feveral  individuals  on  Connefticut  river.     Peace  was,  however,  offered 
them,  if  they  would  deliver  up  the  murderers,     "With  this  demand  they  did  not 
chufe  to  comply  -,  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  againft  the  enemy,  they 
attempted  an  union  with  the  Naraganfets.    There  had  been  a  fixed  and  inveterate 
enmity  between  the  two  tribes  ;  but  on  this  occafion  the  Pequods  were  willinrr 
to  fmother  it,  from  a  fenfe  of  common  danger.     Their  reafoning  on  this  fubjeft 
was  ingenious :  they  reprefented  to  their  ancient  enemies,  that  the  Englifh  were 
come  to  difpofll-fs  them  of  their  lands,  and  that  all  the  Naraganfets  could  hope 
for  from  their  friendOiip,  was  the  favour  of  being  the  laft  expelled  ;  whereas  if 
all  the  natives  would  unite,  they  might  eafily  deflroy  the  EngJiih,  or  force  them 
to  abandon  the  country  without  expofing  themfelves  to  any  hazard.     They  had 
no  occafion,  it  was  urged,  to  come   to  open  fight :  firing  the   lioufes   of  the 
ftrangers,  killing   their  cattle,  and  lying  in  wait  for  them  as  they  went  about 
their  ordinary  bufinefs,  would  foon  deprive  them  of  all  means  of  fubfiftence 
and  oblige  them  to  depart. 

Tlie  iNaraganfets,  however,  preferred  the  prefent  pleafure  of  revenge  upon 
their  mortal  enemies,  to  any  confiderations  of  future  advantage.  They  are  in- 
deed faid  to  have  wavered  at  fiift  ;  but  at  length  Myantinomo,  their  chief  fachem 
with  twenty  attendants,  went  to  Bofton,  where  all  the  magiltrates  and  minifters 
were  called  together  to  receive  him.  He  propofed  to  join  in  war  againft  the 
Pequods  ;  and  that  neither  the  Englifli  nor  Naraganfets  fliould  henceforth  make 
peace  with  them,  but  utterly  deftroy  them.  The  governor  for  the  fake  of  form, 
demanded  time  to  confider  of  it  till  next  morning,  when  the  following  articles 
were  agreed  to,  viz.   That  there  ftiall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  the 

*  Maiher.  Neal.  Huxhinfcn.  Mr.  Dudley,  deputy-governor  at  this  time,  died  with  a 
copy  of  verfes  in  liis  poclstt,  wiitten  with  his  own  hand  ;  of  which  the  following  two  lines 
make  part  : 

"  Let  men  of  God,  in  court  and  churches,  watch 

"  O'er  fuch  as  do  a  toleration  hatch  " 

Such  was  the  prevailing  doftrine  in  New  England  for  many  years!  ard  until  the  eyes  of  its 
fanatical  ruler  v  ere  optntd  by  the  danger  of  a  perfecution  coming  on  tlemfelves,  from  king 
James  II.  This  made  his  declaration  of  generi.1  liberty  of  ccnfcirnce  welcome  airorwards ;  and 
they  thanked  him  for  allowing  to  them,  what  they  before  thought  thcmlelves  bound  in  confcience 
to  deny  to  others.     Hutchinfon,  chap.  i. 

Englifii 
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Englifli  and  the  Naraganfets ;  that  ndcher  pmr   fr.ill  r.-.ike  pcice   with  the    CKAP.  III. 
Pequods  wthout  the  confent  of  the  other  ;  that  toe  Naj:i:  -o:  bar-     *-*^''*— ^ 

bour  any  P^uods  i  thattl^  fliall  put  to  death  or  deliver  ^^-  ^..  -cereis  or 

Englilhmen,  and  letom  ail  ti^tive  fcrvants  J.     Cafhajnacu-n,  a  ikrliein  of  the 
ZVIaOachufets  Indians,  alio  became  a  part)'  to  the  treaty. 

Meandme  the  Pequods  cxmtinued  their  aoftilides  ;  and  the  F.nglilh  though  fiiil 
engaged  in  theological  fquabbles,  did  not  oegled  the  proper  means  of  deleocc. 
Captain  Underhill,  a  bold  enthufiafl:,  was  fent  with  a  detachment  to  ftrengdicQ 
the  garriloD  of  Saybrook  Fort,  which  the  Indians  bdieged  in  vain  fbr 
~  feveral  weeks. .  This  impotent  efibrt  roufed  the  indignsdon  of  the  Englifli ;  and 
the  three  colonies,  MaOachuiets,  Piymocch,  and  Consefticut,  agreed  to  enter 
with  their  joint  forces  into  the  Indian  countrj-,  and  sttetnpt  the  entire  deftruQjoa 
of  the  Pequods.  Tbey  accordingly  fonced  a  fmall  army,  under  the  captaios  ^-  ^-  ^^17' 
Stoughton,  Patrick,  Mafon,  and  Underhill. 

The  chief  body  of  the  Pequods  wis  colle3ed  in  two  forts  or   inclafures 
which  they  bad  rendered  as  llrong  as  poGible  by  palliiadoes,  their  Ikill  in  for- 
tification reaching  no  farther.     In  one  of  thefe  was  Sailacus,  their  chief  lachem, 
a  renowned  warrior,  who  was  alike  the  admiration  of  his  own  people,  and  the 
terror  of  his  enemies.     Towards  the  fort  where  this  chief  refided,  captain  Ma- 
fon b^an  his  march  at  the  head  of  the  Conoedicut  men,  accompanied  by  cap- 
tain Underhill  with  a  detachment  from  Saybrook  Fort,  one  hundred  Rirer  In- 
dians *,  and  t»o  hundred  Narogsnlets.     They  would  gladly  have  waited  for 
captain  Patrick,  who  commanded  a  company  of  the  AtaSachu&is  men  ;  hue 
being  afraid  that  the  fiiendly  Indians  would  impute  die  delay  to  wan:  of  courage, 
they  continued  to  advance  towards  the  objctS:  of  thdr  cnrerpriJe,  to  the  no  fncall 
aftonifhmtnt  of  the  Naraganfets,  who  were  filled  widi  cosfufion  atK5  difmav  at  the 
very  name  of  Safiacus.     They  endeavoured  to  difiiiade  captda  Maibn  from  his 
undertaking ;  but  finding  him  determined,  many  of  them  Idt  him.     Soon  alter 
this  deicraon,  one  of  Undcrfiill's  men  fell  lame,  and  the  reft  of  the  company  bc- 
ii^  fatigued  with  travelling,  loaded  with  arms,  ammunidon,  and  proviSoos,  ic 
was  agreed  to  attack  the  neaieft  of  the  cnemT*s  fdtts.     This  fart  called  Miftick, 
was  eight  miles  diftant  from  that  where  Safiacus  commanded  in  perfbn.     One 
Wequafli,  a  Pequod  by  birth,  but  who  had  lived  for  fome  time  among  the 
NaraganletSia  aiS^d  on  this  occafion  as  guide  to  the  tkfhuiiftion  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  near  relations  -f .  He  was  fent  ftwrwand  to  reconnoitre  the  eaemy,  and 
returned  with  intell^nce  that  the  Pequods  were  in  high  feflirity,  finging,  dancing, 
and  congratulating  themklves  on  the  departure  of  the  Englifli.     They  had  leen 
the  veflels  pals  by  their  river  ifom  Saybrot^  towards  Naroganfet,  and  fuppoled 

^  Hcxkiafca,  ciap.  i. 

•  CotaecUcct  rirsr. 

t  This  n]:£^B,  aiio  hsd  riolaKii  every  caters]  vcA  icoral  cbli^dos,  bfcaice  a  CkiiSiaii,  scJ 
sc  ;:-oStf  sscag  ike  lodiaas,  tnTcCing  up  vcA  dova  to  sake  c?crer:s  ;  c^d  at  k.is  itii".,  be 
recgcK!  bis  t'^ol  to  Chrtt,  and  bb  oalv  ciuld  to  tW  E^Sifii,  "■  itop^g  Uu.;  ic  MWtlc  kxiC ■-•  -  :xe 
cf  CbrL:  '.haa  is  poor  fataer  erer  did."    Sbepard's  Let.  to  Ijomi. 

40.  3D  they 
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BOOS.  ir.     they  were  gor.e  oE.     Some  of  :he  party  advanced,  and  heard  d^e  Indians  at  their 

'T'^^''T^     revels  ur.riJ  rr.idnighc. 

'  '  ^' "  Next  ir.omkig,  about  break  of  day,  the  Englilh,  after  a  march  of  between 
three  and  four  iniks,  from  the  place  where  thev  had  halted  the  night  before, 
came  within  light  of  ^ftftick  Fort,  which  ftood  upon  a  hill.  Wequalh  piloted 
them  to  the  gate :  the  centinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  one  of  the  wigwams, 
or  cabins,  to  light  his  pipe;  and  the  warriors  were  aU  funk  in  a  profound 
Ceep.  But  one  of  their  dogs  barking  on  the  approach  of  tfaeEnglifb,  the 
alarm  was  foon  given.  The  Indians  within  the  fcrt  began  their  frightful  veil, 
or  war-hoop,  than  which  imagination  can  conceive  nothing  more  horrid ;  and 
thole  without,  who  being  afraid  to  come  up,  were  in  the  Englifh  near,  returned 
the  fhout.  Not  intimidated,  however,  by  this  tremendous  found,  the  Engliln 
fired  upon  the  enemy  through  the  paUifadoes,  and  afisrwards  opened  a  palTise 
into  the  fort.  The  Pequocs,  who  had  no  arms  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawka;, 
and  European  hatchets,  made  a  ftout  refiftance,  and  wounded  many  of  the 
Englilh.  This  induced  captain  Mafon  to  itz  Ere  to  one  of  the  wigwams  :  it 
foon  fpread  to  the  reft ;  on  which  the  Englifh  retreated  out  of  the  fort,  and 
furrounded  it.  In  order  to  avcid  the  flames,  fome  of  the  Pequods  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  palilacces,  and  by  that  m.eans  expofed  themlelves  to  the  Engliih. 
bullets  :  others  forced  their  way  out  of  the  inclofure  :  but  few,  if  any  efcaped  ; 
fuch  as  broke  through  the  Englifh  ranks  being  difpatched  by  the  allied  Indians-, 
•who  formed  a  circular  line  at  a  little  diftince  *.  This  fort  or  town  is  faid  to 
have  contained  about  feventy  houfes,  and  near  five  hundred  inhabitants,  merr, 
women,  and  children  7. 

In  this  action  the  Englifh  had  only  three  men  killed.  But  thoush  the  lofs  was 
fo  inconfidcrable,  and  the  victor)-  complete,  the  army  was  in  great  ciftreis.  The 
morning  was  remarkably  cold,  and  they  had  no  fhelter  even  for  their  wounded, 
nor  any  fort  of  nourifhn;ent.  Many  Indians  were  Itill  in  the  woods,  and  of  the 
vefiels  which  had  been  ordered  from  Naraganfet  to  Pequod  river,  they  had  no  in- 
telligence. In  the  midil  of  this  perplexity,  they  efpied  rheir  vefiels  failing  to- 
wards them.  They  now  took  up  their  wounded  upon  mats  faftened  to  poles, 
fomie  with  the  heads  of  arrows  in  their  bccies,  and  marched  towards  the  vefiels, 
ttirough  woods  and  fwamps,  for  an  extent  of  fix  miles  ;  the  Indians  lying  in  wait 
at  ever)-  convenient  place,  and  with  their  arrows  wounding  many  more.  In  thefe 
occaGonal  attacks,  however,  many  of  the  Pequods  were  flain  -,  the  Er.^Irlh,  by 
this  time,  beingjoined  by  Capt.  Patrick  and  Myontinom.o,  Cichem  of  the  Nara- 
ganfets,  who  had  been  prevented  from  arriving  Iboner  by  contrary  winds.  They 
put  the  wounded  on  board  one  of  the  barques,  and  marched  b^  land  to  Say- 
brcok  Fort,  where  a  new  tragedy  was  a&ed.  The  Indians  in  alliance  with  the 
Er>gl;fh"had  taken  eighteen  captives,  tea  males  and  eight  females.     The  maks 

•  HctciinfoB,  chap.  i.  This  auihor  is  more  particclar  tiaa  toy  other,  in  hJi  accotiot  of  1^ 
Peqccd  war  ;  zed  great  aeiit  is  due  to  ha  te&iiaoBjr»  u  he  appears  to  kive  had  ha  iaibraudoa 
ciucfiy  &01B  original  letcen  aod  JTvraaLi.  f  Id.  Ibid. 

were 
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where  thus  difpofed  of :  one  was  prefented  to  each  of  the  four  fachems,  the  other    CHAP.  III. 

fix  were  put  to  the  fword.     Four  of  the  females  were  left  at  the  fort,  and  the    J!'''Tr*''"T~~' 

other  four  carried  to  Connedticut,  where  the  Indians  challenged  them  as  their      *     "     ^  '. 

prize  ;    but  the  Englifh  not  agreeing  to  this,  they  alfo  were  facrificed  to  end  the 

difpute  *.     Such  an  inftance  of  wanton  cruelty  is  not  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in 

the  Englifh  annals  ;  and  Englifhmen,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  could  not  have  been 

guilty  of  if,  if  their  minds  had  not  been  diftempered  by  a  bloody  fanaticifm, 

which  led  them  to  confider  themfelves  as  the  Lord's  elefted  people,  and  all  th« 

reft  of  mankind,   but  eipecially  the  unbaptized,  as  his  enemies,  on  whom  it  was 

their  duty  to  inflid  vengeance. 

SafTacus,  the  terrible  fachem  of  the  Pequods,  after  the  taking  of  Miftick  fort, 
and  the  flaughter  of  fo  many  of  his  warriors,  broke  down  the  other  fort ;  burnt 
all  the  wigwams  •,  put  the  goods  into  canoes  ;  and  men,  women  and  children  for- 
fook  their  country,  and  went  by  land  to  Qiiinnipiack.  The  MafTachufets  men, 
under  Capt.  Stoughton,  arrived  about  this  time.  They  purfued  the  Pequods,  i^^g 
killing  or  taking  prifoners  many  fmall  parties.  At  length  they  were  informed  of 
a  great  body  of  Indians,  compofed  of  different  tribes,  in  a  fwamp,  which  they 
furrounded.  One  of  the  fachems  came  out,  with  ninety-nine  perfons  of  different 
ages  and  fexes,  and  furrendered  himfclf  to  the  Englifn.  Wampum  f,  he  faid,  he 
had  none,  nor  had  he  ever  killed  any  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  he  pulled  off  the 
garment  that  he  wore,  which  was  of  black  beaver,  and  prefented  it  to  the  con- 
querors, being  fenfible  of  the  value  which  they  fet  on  fuch  flsins,  as  well  as 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  life  was  expofed.  One  of  his  people  was  fent  to  tell 
the  reft  of  the  Indians,  that  if  they  would  come  out  and  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  clear  themfelves  from  having  murdered  any  Englifhmen,  they  fbould  fare 
the  better.  But  twelve  of  the  murderers,  or  as  they  were  likely  accounted  by 
their  countrym.en,  patriots,  were  among  them  ;  and  after  a  fhort  parley, 
they  determined,  that  as  they  had  lived,  they  would  die  together.  They 
•were  near  an  hundred  in  all.  The  Englifli  fired  upon  them,  but  were  able  to 
do  little  execution  ;  and  having  furrounded  the  fwamp  all  night,  entered  in  the 
morning,  when  they  found  that  the  greater  part  had  efcaped.  Some  of  the 
Indians  had  mufkets,  and  returned  the  fire  of  their  enemies  J.  Saffacus  fled 
to  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  it  is  faid  he  was  murdered  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
Engliih  ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  and  his  company  incorporated  with 
that  warlike  race.  The  Pequod  tribe  was  wholly  extirpated.  Many  of  the 
captives  were  lent  to  the  Bermudas,  and  fold  for  flaves.  The  Naraganfets  took 
charge  of  fome  of  them,  promifing  to  pay  the  Englifh  for  their  labour  ;  and 
the  few  that  femained  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  never  durft  own  their  tribe,  but 

*  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i. 

f  IndwH  teads,  wljich  pafTed  both  among  themfelves  and  the  New  England  people  formoney. 
They  «,ere  valued  by  the  fathom. 

X  This  is  the  firft  inllance  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  England  ufing  fife- 
arms. 

K  mixed 
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BOOK  IV.     mixed  with  the  Naraganfets  and  other  Indians.     The  very  name  of  Pequod  be- 

V"^^^"?^     came  extinft  *. 

^  '  While  the  united  forces  of  New  England  were  thus  exterminating  the  In- 
dians, the  perl'ccuted  Antinominans  were  forming  new  kttlemcncs.  Mr.  Hutch- 
infon,  his  wife,  and  feveral  others  ot  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  removed  to  Ac- 
quidneck,  now  called  Rhode  ifland,  which  they  purchafed  from  the  Indians, 
and  which  v/ith  the  neighbouring  fettlement  of  Providence,  formed  alfo  by  re- 
fugees,  foon  became  a  HouriQiing  colony.  About  the  fame  time  Mr.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  Hopkins,  two  London  merchants,  Mr.  Davenport,  a  clergyman  of  great 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety,  and  many  odisr  perfons  of  fortune  and  cha- 
racfer,  arrived  at  Bofton.  The  Maffachufets  colony  offered  them  any  place 
•within  their  jurifdidion,  for  a  fettlement ;  but  Quinnipiack,  and  the  country 
between  that  and  the  Dutch,  being  reprefented  as  very  fruitful,  and  well  fituated 
for  trade  and  navigation,  they  chofe  to  remove  thither.  There  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  thriving  colony,  of  which  Qiiinnipiack  or  Newhaven,  was  the 
chief  town  -f.  They  agreed  among  themfelves  on  a  model  of  government  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  Maflachufets  Bay  •,  and  continued  adiftindt  colony  till  1662,  when 
they  were  incorporated  by  charter  with  Connefticur,  as  we  fliall  afterwards  have 
occafion  to  fee. 

It  foon  appeared  that  the  fettlement  of  Newhaven  was  formed  at  a  very 
happy  time,  as  the  Dutch  were  ready  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  country  :  and  the 

A.  D.  i6j8.  Maifachufets  colony  received  next  year,  a  greater  accdfion  of  fettlers  than  they 
were  able  to  contain.  "Three  thoufand  perfons  arrived  in  twenty  Ihips.  Thel'e 
were  the  more  welcome,  as  it  was  feared  a  Itop  would  be  put,  in  future,  to 
any  emigrants  coming  from  the  mother  country.  A  commifTion  had  been 
granted,  in  16^5,  to  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  the  crown,  for 
regulating  the  colonies  ;  and  archbilhop  Laud  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  New  Eng- 
land. A  writ  of  quo  ii'arranio  was  even  brought  by  the  attorney-general  againft 
the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  affiftants  of  the  MafTachufcts  colony ;  bur 
judgment,  it  fliould  feem,  was  never  given  againft  the  corporation  in  form.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  received  an  order  from  the  lords  of  the 
council,  bearing  date  April  4,  163S,  requiring  the  governor,  or  any  perfon 
who  fhould  have  the  letters  patent  in  his  cuftody,  to  tranfmit  the  fame  to  the 
board  -,  and  in  cafe  of  contempt,  that  their  lordlhips  would  move  his  majefty  to 
re  aflbme  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  plantation. 

An  anfwer  was  tranfmitted  by  the  colony  reprefcnting,  after  profc/Tjons  of 
loyalty  J  to  the  king,  that  they  came  over  with  their  families  and  eltates,  with  his 
majefly's  licence  and  encouragement,  and  had  greatly  enlarged  !us  dominions  ; 
but  if  their  charter  fhould  be  taken  away,  they  would  be  obliged  to  remove  to 
fome  other  place,  or  return  to  their  native  country  ;  that  the  other  plantations, 

•  Hutchin'bn,  chap.  i.  f  Douglas,     Hutcliinfon. 

X  Such  profeflions  were  necedary  ;  for  in  a  letter  from  ore  Burdett  10  archbid.op  Laud,  it  is  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  not  new  difcipliriC  that  was  aimed  ar,  but  fovereigtty  ;  ar.d  that  it  was  ac- 
counted ireafor,  in  their  general  court,  to  fpeak  of  appeals  10  the  king.     Hutchinfon,  chap.  i. 

in 
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in  fuch  cafe,  would  be  abandoned  ;  that  the  whole  country  would  fall  into  the  CHAP.  III. 
hands  of  the  French  and  Dutch  ;  and  that  all  men  would  be  difcouraged  from  ^"^"^77^ 
engaging  in  fimilar  undertakings,  in  confequence  of  a  royal  grant.  For  thefe 
reafons  they  pray  tlieir  lordfhips,  that  they  may  be  fuffcred  to  live  in  this  wil- 
dernefs  ;  that  their  liberties  may  not  be  reftrained,  nor  men  of  abihties  hindered 
from  coming  to  them,  wliile  they  are  encouraged  to  go  to  other  plantations  * 
It  is  not  known  what  reception  this  anfwer  met  with  -,  but  it  is  certain  no  far- 
ther demand  was  made.  The  lords  of  the  council  foon  after  lofb  their  influence, 
and  the  king  and  the  archbifhop  their  heads. 

Meanwhile  the  New  England  colonies  continued  to  extend  their  branches. 
Several  fettlements  were  formed  to  the  north  of  Merrymack  river  ;  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  being  delirous  of  larger  accommodations,  removed  to 
the  weft  end  of  Long  liland.  But  there  they  were  oppofed  by  the  Dutch ;  and 
not  being  able  to  keep  their  ground,  they  removed  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland, 
where  they  fettled  a  church,  and  entered  into  a  civil  aflbciation,  with  a  purpofc 
to  be  independent  of  any  of  the  colonies.  Another  ditlin6l  government  was 
forming  about  the  fame  time  at  the  mouth  of  Connedicut  river,  by  the  agent  of 
the  lords  Say  and  Brooke,  who,  with  other  perfons  of  diftindlion,  were  ftill 
expefted  in  New  England.  But  this  humour  did  not  laft  long.  In  a  few  years, 
all  the  colonies  found  an  union  or  confederacy  neceflary  for  their  defence,  not 
only  againft  the  Indians,  but  againft  the  French  and  Dutch.  There  could  be  no 
rational  encouragement  for  fmall  bodies  of  men  to  fit  down  any  where  inde- 
pendent or  unconneded.  All  thofe  who  had  begun  any  lettlements  between 
Maflachufets  Bay  and  the  Dutch,  the  Rhode  Iflanders  excepted,  joined  witl\ 
Connecticut  or  New  haven,  and  all  to  the  eaftward  applied  to  the  Maflachufets, 
that  they  might  aflbciate  with  them. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  were  the  fettlers  at  Pifcataqua,  of  whom  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  give  fome  account.     In   the  year  1623,  feveral  gentlemen, 
merchants,  and  others  in  the  welt  of  England,  belonging  to  Briftol,  Exeter 
Dorchefter,  and  Shrewfbury,  having  obtained  patents  from  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouth for  feveral  parts  of  New  England,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  accounts 
of  mariners  who  had  made  voyages  upon  the  coaft,  projected  a  filhery  near  Pifca- 
taqua river,  and  fent  over  one  David  Thomfon,  together  with  Edward  and  William 
Hilton,  who  had  been  fiflimongers  in  London,  with  all  neceflaries  for  their  pur- 
pofe.     The  Hiltons  fet  up  their  ftages  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a 
place  fince  called  Dover.     Some  others  of  the  patentees,  about  the  fame  time 
feized  on  a  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  called  Little  Harbour,  where  they 
built  the  firft  houfe.     Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Capt.  John  Mafon  belontred 
to  this  company ;  and  the  place  where  the  houfe  was  built,  with  three  or  four 
thoufand  acres  of  land  for  a  manor  or  lordfliip,  was  afligned,  by  confent  of  the 
reft  of  the  proprietors,    to  Capt.f  Mafon,   and  the  Iioufe  took  the  name  of 
Mafon  Hall  \. 

•  Hat.hinfon,  Apend.  No,  IV.  f  Hubbard. 
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BOCK  IV.  Thefe  fettknients  made  but  fmall  progrefs  for  fevcral  years  after  their  eftablifh- 
^— — ''" — ^  inenc.  The  affairs  of  the  great  council  of  Plymouth  or  New  England  were 
condufted  in  lo  contufcd  a  manner,  that  there  have  been,  it  is  faid,  fix  or 
feven  different  grants  of  the  lands  between  JSIerrymack  and  Qtienebec  rivers. 
In  1620,  Gorges  and  Malbn  obtained  a  patent  together,  for  all  the  lands 
between  thole  two  rivers ;  and  by  mutual  agreement,  and  a  diftindl  patent, 
all  the  lands  from  Pifcataqua  to  Merrymack  river  were  affigned  to  Mafon. 
'I'hefe  two  grams,  either  jointly  or  li^parately,  comprehended  the  whole  coun- 
try of  New  Hampfhire  and  the  province  of  Main.  The  lords  Say  and  Brooke, 
who  were  very  general  adventurers,  purchafcd  the  Briftol  men's  fhare  of 
this  territory,  according  to  the  former  grant,  which  was  two  thirds  of  the  firll 
company's  intereft.  Some  perlbns  in  Shrewfbury  held  the  other  third.  One 
Capt.  Wiggan  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Shrewfbury  men.  In  J  63c,  one 
Capt.  Neal,  with  three  others  came  over  to  Pifcataqua  to  fuperintend  the  affairs 
of  Gorges  and  Mafon  ;  but  more  efpecially  to  difcover  a  new  country,  fuppofed 
to  be  within  their  patent,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Laconia.  Neal  • 
fpent  three  jears  in  fcarching  for  this  country,  and  returned  at  laft  without  find- 
it  *.  Wliile  thus  employed,  he  prohibited  Wiggan  from  fettling  a  point  of  land 
between  Dover  and  Exeter  ;  but  that  gentleman  went  on,  and  determined  to  de- 
fend the  right  of  his  confiituents  by  the  fword.  Neal  threatened  high  •,  and  from 
what  might  have  happened,  the  difputed  land  took  the  name  of  Elccdy  Pointy 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.  The  lords  Say  and  Brooke  alfo  made  Wiggan  their 
agent  for  the  term  of  fevell  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  intereft  of  the 
patentees  was  fo  little  advanced,  that  the  whole  was  fold  to  him  for  fix  hundred 
pounds  -f. 

About  the  year  163^,  one  Williams  was  alfo  fent  over  to  this  country  by 
Gorges  and  Mafon,  to  take  care  of  foine  falt-v/orks  which  they  had  ereded. 
Along  with  him  came  one  Mr.  Chadburne,  and  feveral  other  planters  and 
traders.  Thefe  began  the  fctdement  of  Strav^bcrry  Bank,  now  Portlniouth  ; 
and  after  Neal  went  away,  they  are  fuppofed  either  to  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, and  voluntarily  chofen  Mr.  Williams  for  their  governor,  or  elfe  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  proprietors  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  pru- 
dence, but  foon  removed  to  Barbadoes.  In  the  meantime  the  lords  Say  and 
Brooke  had  prevailed  upon  feveral  perfons  of  good  condition,  who  laboured  un- 
der the  influence  of  religious  fcruples,  to  tranfplant  themfclves  and  families  to. 
Pifcataqua,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  form  inhabitants  fufficient  for  a  confiderable 
town. 
A.D.  16-g.  Thefe  people  having  no  charter,  commiffion,  or  power  of  government  from 
the  crown,  found  themfclves  under  the  neceffity  of  entering  into  a  combination 
or  agreement  among  themfclves,  which  was  in  the  following  form  :  "  Whereas 
fundry  mifchiefs  and  inconveniencies  have  befallen  us,  and  more  and  greater 
may,  in  regard  to  want  of  civil  government,  his  gracious  m.TJefty  having  fettled 
no  order  for  us  to  our  knowledge,  we  whofe  names  are  under  written,  bcingr  in- 

•  Hutchinfon.     Dotiglafs.  f  Hutchirfon,  chnj-.  i. 

habitants 
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habitants  upon  the  river  Pifcataqua,  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  combine  ourfelves  CHAP, 
into  a  body  politic,  that  we  may  the  more  comfortably  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
majelly's  laws  ;  and  do  hereby  actually  engage  ourfelves  to  fubmit  to  his  royal 
majefty's  laws,  together  with  all  fuch  laws  as  Ihall  be  concluded  upon  by  a  major 
part  of  the  freemen  of  our  ibciety,  in  cafe  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  and  be  adminiflered  in  behalf  of  his  majefty  :  and  this  we  have  ma- 
turelv  promifed  and  engaged  to  do,  and  fo  to  continue,  until  his  excellent  majefty 
fhall  give  otlier  orders  concerning  us  *. 

About  the  fame  time  Mr.  Wheelwright,  who  had  been  banifhcd  the  jurifdiction 
of  Maflachufets  Bay,  for  maintaining  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinfon,  and  a 
number  of  perlbns  v.  ho  adhered  to  hmi,  began  a  plantation  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of 
the  great  bay  up  Pifcataqua  river,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Exeter. 
They  alfo  thought  it  necelTary  to  form  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  their  plantation  -f-.  Thus  we  fee  three 
diftincl  colonies  formed  upon  Pifcataqua  river.  Two  of  thefe,  with  all  the 
feparate  fettlements,  fubmitted  themfelves,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  MalTa- 
chufets  government ;  which  afterwards,  by  an  abfurd  menfuration,  extended  its- 
claim  to  dominion  over  all  New  Hampfliire.  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  his  followers, 
unv.'illing  to  fall  a  fecond  time  under  the  power  of  their  perfecutors,  removed  to 
the  province  of  Main  :{:,  yet  nearly  in  the  rude  ftate  of  nature. 

The  people  of  New  England  had  now  leifure  to  attend  to  fomething  more  than 
their  immediate  wants.  Straits  and  difliculties  at  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  had 
produced  induflry  and  good  hufbandry.  By  thefe  means  the  fettlers  foon  raifed 
provifions  enough  for  their  own  fupport,  and  afterwards  an  overplus  for  expor- 
tation. But  for  the  tirfl  ten  years,  we  hear  of  litde  or  no  trade,  except  a  fmall 
traffic  with  tlie  Indians  by  barter  of  toys,  and  the  few  utenfils,  tools,  and  ma- 
terials for  cloathing  which  they  at  firfl:  thought  necefTary,  in  exchange  for  furs  and 
fkins.  What  the  planters  brought  with  them  confifted  principally  of  materials- 
for  their  buildings  ;  necelTary  tools  for  their  hufoandry  ;  flock  for  their  farmsj. 
and  cloathing  for  themfelves  and  families.  Thofe  who  had  more  property  than 
was  fufficient  for  thefe  purpofes,  were  country  gentlemen,  unacquainted  with 
commerce,  and  who  never  employed  themfelves  in  it.  The  people  in  general 
turned  their  minds  to  provide  comfortable  lodgings,  and  to  bring  under  improve- 
ment as  much  land  as  would  afford  them  necefTary  fupport.  This  was  fuffi- 
cient  employment  for  a  time  ;  but  when,  by  hard  labour  and  hard  fare,  the  land 
produced  more  than  was  confumed  by  the  inhabitants,  the  overplus  was  lent  ta 
the  Weft  Indies.  Returns  were  made  in  the  produce  of  the  feveral  iQands,  or 
in  bullion  •,  tlie  greater  part  of  which,  together  with  the  furs  procured  from  the 
natives,  were  lent  to  England,  in  payment  for  the  manufad:ures  continually  necef- 
fary  from  the  mother-country.  As  foon  as  hands  could  be  fpared  from  hufbandry, 
and  other  efTential  labours,  fome  were  taken  off,  and  employed  in  fawing  boards, 

*  Id. ibid. 

f  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.  from  Hubbard's,   a.nd  oiher  ancient  manufcrip ts,. 

I  Hutcbinron,  ubi  fup. 
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BOOK  I\'.     fplitting  flaves,  fhingles,  and  hoops- others  ;   in  the  fifhery  •,  and  as  manv  as 
"V"— '     y/gj.g  capable  of  it,  in  building  finall  veflels  for  fiihing,  as  well  as  for  the  coafting 
and  foreign  trade. 

Thus  the  people  of  New  England,  gradually  and  infcnfibly,  ft-em  to  have 
fallen  into  the  trade  mofl  natural  for  the  country,  and  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
ctrcumftances,  without  any  premeditated  fciieme  or  plan  for  that  purpofe.  The 
primary  view  of  the  fettkrs,  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Merchants  and  others,  for  the  fake  of  gain,  when  they 
afterwards  faw  a  profpedt  of  it,  came  over  and  incorporated  with  them.  By 
thefe  means  commerce  was  greatly  increafed,  and  the  legiflators  were  led  to  proper 
meal'ures  for  the  further  encouragement  of  it.  In  order  to  promote  the  fiflierv, 
an  adl  was  made  exempting  all  eftates  employed  in  catching,  drying,  or  tranf- 
porting  fifli,  from  all  duties  and  public  taxes.  All  fifhermen  during  the  feafon 
for  bufinefs,  and  all  fhip-builders  were,  by  the  fame  aft,  excufed  from  trainings ; 
and  all  perlons  were  prohibited  from  ufing  any  cod  or  bafs  fifh  for  manuring  the 
ground  *.  Nor  were  the  people  of  New  England,  in  their  improvements,  at- 
tentive merely  to  trade,  or  to  their  own  civil  and  religious  welfare :  they  looked 
forward  to  pofterity.  A  college  was  eftablilhed  for  the  education  of  youth,  at 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofton,  called  Cambridge,  which  foon  became  a 
confiderable  feminary  -j-  ;  and  fumptuary  laws  were  made  for  reftraining  excefs 
in  apparel,  and  other  expences.  Every  regulation,  in  a  word,  was  adopted  for 
giving  profperity  and  perpetuity  to  the  new  commonwealth,  or  aflemblage  of 
free  and  independent  ftafes,  as  far  as  regarded  themfelves. 

But  the  population,  as  well  as  profperity  of  New  England,  received  a  fudden  and 
furprifing  check,  from  the  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  mother  country  J.  The 
parUament  had  acquired  the  afcendency  ;  and  America  being  no  longer  necefTary 
as  an  afylum,  fome  perfons  who  had  been  the  greateft  benefaftors  of  the  northern 
colonies,  not  only  difcouraged  any  farther  emigration  thither,  but  endeavoured 

A.  D.  1641.  to  induce  fuch  as  had  gone  over  to  remove.  Lord  Say,  in  particular  having 
turned  his  thoughts  to  a  more  foutherly  fettlement  in  the  Bahama  illands,  had 
engaged  Mr.  Humfries,  one  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  Maflachufets  colony,  in 

*  Filh  mull  have  been  very  plenty,  as  well  as  of  little  value,  in  a  country  where  fuch  a  law 
was  necefTary. 

-j-  This  college  takes  its  date  from  the  year  1638.  Two  years  before  the  general  court  gave 
four  hundred  pounds  towards  a  public  fchool  at  New  Town,  now  Cambridge  ;  and  Mr.  Jolin 
Harvard,  a  worthy  minifter,  dying  that  year,  left  between  feven  and  eight  hundred  pounds  10 
the  fame  ufe.  This  induced  the  general  court  to  give  to  the  fchool  the  name  oi  Hai-vard  Ccllegf, 
and  to  make  farther  provifion  for  its  maintenance  and  goverrment. 

X  It  is  computed,  that  in  two  hundred  and  ninety  eight  (hip?,  which  were  the  whole  number 
that  had  arrived  in  New  England  before  the  ye.ir  1640,  when  the  firll  emigration  ceafed,  that 
twenty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  paflengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  making  about  four 
thoufand  families,  had  been  tranfported  thither.  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.  The  whole  charge  of 
tranfporting  fo  many  perfons ;  their  goods;  the  (lock  of  cattle  and  provif.ons  requlfite  until  they 
could  fupport  themfelves  ;  necelfaries  for  building,  arljliery,  arms,  ar.d  ammur.iticn,  is  clli- 
mated  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  pounds  Ileriing.    Johnfon,  ap.  Hutchinfor. 

his 
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his  defign  of  peopling  it  partly  from  New  England,  which  he  endeavoured  now     CHAP.  I  I. 

to  difcredit  at  home,  as  a  country  that  was  naturally  barren,  and  but  ill  requited    a''^^    ' 

the  labour  ot  the  hufbandman,  after  tilling  the  ground  with  the  Iweat  of  his  brow. 

Governor  Wintiirop's  letter  to  lord  Say,  when  informed  of  thefe  particulars,  and 

his  lordfhip's  anfwer,  are  equally  curious,  and  ftrongly  mark  the  charaifter  of 

the  men  and  the  complexion  of  the  times.     The  governor  reprefented.  That  ic 

fecmed  evident  God  had  chofen  New  England  to  plant  this  people  in,  and  that  ic 

would  be  difpleafing  unto  him  that  this  work  lliould  be  hindered  ;  yea,   that  fuch 

as  had  been  well  inclined,  if  not  with  their  perfons  yet  with  their  I'ubftance  to 

encourage  it,  fhould  defift,  and  obftrud  ic  by  infmuating,  that  there  was  no  pofTibi- 

lity  of  finding  fubfirtence  there  :  and  he  added,  that  God  would  never  have  lent  fo 

many  of  his  people  to  a  land  that  was  not  fit  to  maintain  them,  or  which  he  did 

not  mean  to  make  fo,  through  his  loving  kindnefs.     His  lordfhip  replied,  Thar 

he  could  not  deny  great  part  of  what  was  written,  efpecially  the  evidence  of  God's 

owning  his  people  in  the  country  of  New  England ;  but  it  was  a  place,  he  al- 

ledged,  appointed  for  a  prefent  refuge  only,  and  a  better  place  being  now  found 

out,  they  ought  all  to  remove  thither  *. 

Lord  Say's  delcription  of  the  foil  of  New  England,  as  then  managed,  was  not 
altogether    falfe.      Much    labour   was  necefiary    to  clear   a   fpot   of    ground 
either  for  pafture  or  tillage ;  and  as  the  planters  never  ufed  fuch  manure  as  could 
keep  the  land  in  heart,  they  found  that,  after  three  or  four  years  culture,  they  ex- 
haufted  the  ftrength  of  the  foil,  and  were  obliged  to  attempt  new  improvements. 
This  difcouraged  many  perfons,  who  were  ready  to  remove  to  the  Bahamas, 
when  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  Spaniards  had  difpolfefled  lord  Say  and  his 
aflbciates,  of  all  their  fettlements  in  thofe  iflands.     The  New  England  people 
blefled  themfelves,  that  they  were  not  expofcd  to  the  jealoufy  of  fuch  powerful 
neighbours,  nor  to  the  inroads  of  fuch  inveterate  enemies  of  their  religion  :  and 
a  refolution  of  the  parliament  in  their  favour,  encouraged  them  to  perfevere  in    a,  D.  tCs- 
fubduing  their  rugged  foil,  that  they  might  tranfmit  to  their  pofterity  thole  pof- 
feflions  wiiich  they  had  acquired,  and  thofe  civil  and  religious  privileges,  for 
which  they  had  fuffered  fo  much,  and  ftruggled  fo  hard,  amid  a  wildernefs  filled 
with  wild  beads  and  favage  men. 

The  refoluuon  of  the  parliament  being  tranfmitted  to  the  governor  of  Mafiachu- 
fets  Bay,  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  entered  upon  the  public  records,  and  is  as 
follows  : — "  Whereas  the  plantations  in  New  England  have,  by  the  blefling  of 
the  Almighty,  had  good  and  profpcrous  fuccefs,  without  any  public  charge  to  thig 

•  Hubbard,  M.  S.  Hill.  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.  Mr.  Win:hrop  and  lord  Say  appear  to  have 
been  fincere  enthufiafts ;  yet,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  they  make  religion  as  perfeftly  fubfervient  to 
their  particular  interefts,  as  if  they  had  afTumed  it  only  for  the  purpofe.  From  fimilar  ap- 
pearances, certain  writers  have  pronounced  that  Oliver  Cromwel,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  others, 
were  mere  impoltois.  But  the  phiiofopher  will  judge  otherwife  :  he  will  fee  the  difficuUy  of  fup. 
potting  a  borrowed  charafler ;  that  it  is  perfeftly  natural  for  all  men  to  apply  to  the  paClons  and 
prejudices  of  thofe  whom  they  want  to  govern  or  perfuade,  and  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  argujnenis 
which  would  have  mod  influence  upon  themfelves. 

41.  3  F  ftatc. 
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ftate,  End  are  now  likely  to  prove  very  happy  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
in  thofe  parts,  and  very  beneficial  and  commodious  to  this  kingdom  and  nation  ; 
the  commons  now  afiembled  in  parliament,  do  for  the  better  advancement  of 
thofe  plantations,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  planters  to  proceed  in  their  un- 
dertaking, ordain.  That  all  merchandizing  goods,  that,  by  any  perfon  or  perfons 
whatfoever,  merchants  or  others,  Ihall  be  exported  out  of  this  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land into  New  England  to  be  fpent,  ufcd,  or  employed  there  •,  or  being  of  the 
growdi  of  thofe  colonies,  ihall  be  from  thence  imported  hither ;  or  (hall  be 
laden  or  put  on  board  any  fliip  or  velfcl  for  neceflaries  in  pafling  to  and  fro  ;  and 
all  and  every  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  Ihall  be  freed  and  difcharged  of  and 
from  paying  and  yielding  any  cuilom,  fubfidy,  taxation,  or  other  duty  for  the 
fame,  either  inward  or  outward  •,  either  in  this  kingdom  or  New  England,  or  in 
any  port,  haven,  creek,  or  other  place  whatfoever,  until  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
fhall  take  further  order  therein  to  the  contrary  *." 

In  return  for  this  mark  of  favour  from  the  prevailing  power  in  the  mother- 
country,  the  general  court  of  the  Maflachufets  colony  paflcd  the  following  or- 
der :  "  Whereas  the  civil  wars  and  difleniions  in  our  native  country,  through 
the  feditious  words  and  carriages  of  many  evil  affefted  perfons,  caufes  divifions 
in  many  places  of  government  in  America  -,  fome  profeffing  themfelves  for  the 
King,  and  others  for  the  Parliament,  not  confidering  that  the  Parliament  them- 
felves profefs  that  they  ftand/sr  the  king  and  parliament  againft  the  malignant  pa- 
pifts  and  delinquents  in  that  kingdom  f  :  it  is  therefore  ordered.  That  what  per- 
fon foever  fliall  by  worch,  writing,  or  a<5tion,  endeavour  to  difturb  our  peace, 
direftly  or  indiredly,  by  drawing  a  party,  under  pretence  that  he  is  for  the  King 
of  Engianii,  and  fuch  as  join  with  him,  againft  the  Parliament,  fliall  be  ac- 
counted as  an  offender  of  a  high  nature  againft  the  commonwealth,  and  to  be 
proceeded  with,  cither  capitally  or  otherwile,  according  to  the  quality  and  de- 
gree of  his  offence ;  provided  always,  that  this  (hall  not  be  extended  againft  any 
merchant-ftrangers  and  (hipmen  that  come  hither  merely  for  matter  of  trade  or 
merchandile,  albeit  they  (hould  come  from  any  of  thofe  parts  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  and  fuch  as  adhere  to  him  againft  the  Parliament,  carrying 
tliemielves  here  quietly,  and  free  from  railing  or  nourifliing  any  faiSlion,  mutiny 
or  fedition  amongft  us  as  aforefaid  J;. 

But  though  the  people  of  New-England  (hewed  fo  much  willingnefs  to  ac- 
quiefce  under  the  civil  government  of  the  parliament,  which  perfedly  corref- 
ponded  with  their  own  republican  principles,  they  were  lefs  compliant  in  religi- 

'  Mafl".  Ree. 

t  This  reafoning  is  ingenious  and  Jefuitical, 

t  HutchinfoD,  chap.  i.  from  the  Mafl".  Ree.  Nothing  lefs  than  fuch  compliance,  feys  this  au- 
thor, could  be  expefled  from  the  dependent  (late  of  a  colony  on  its  mother  coun(ry.  It  ought, 
ticivei'cr,  to  be  remembered,  that  Virginia  and  Darbadoes  rcfiHed  ihe  authoriiy  of  the  parliament, 
till  compelled  by  force  to  yield.  We  mull  therefore  afcribe  the  ready  acquiefcer.ee  of  New  Eng- 
land to  fome  other  caufe  than  a  fenfc  of  JtpenJence  upon  the  parent  Hate  ;  fthich  the  Maflachufets 
«oloi»y,  in  paniciilnr,  very  eaily  Hiewed  a  difpofition  to  lelinquirti, 

I  OVB 
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C113  matters  ;  for  although  letters  came  to   Mr.  Cotton,  minifter  of  Bofton,     CHAP.  W. 
Mr.  Hooker  of  Hertford,  and  Mr.  Davenport  of  Newhaven,  figned  by  all  the     ,^^'']7^'767t. 
puritan  nobility,  many  of  the  principal    members  of  the  houfc  of   commons,- 
and  the  principal  minifters  of  the   party,  to   call   them,  or   Tome  of  them,  if 
all  could  not  come,    to  affift  in  the  aflembly  of  divines  at  Wcltminfter,  none  of 
them  went.     Such  of  the  magiftraces  and  minifters  as  were  near  Bofton  met  to- 
gether, and  moft  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  caJ  cf  Cod :  but  M-. 
Hooker  did  not  like  the  bufmefs  ;  and  thought,  with  his  ufual  wifdom  and  mo- 
deration,  that  it  was  not  a  Juffiaent  ca'l  to  go  a  thoufand  leagues,  with  no  other 
view    but  to    confer  on    matters    of  church   government,  about  which    they 
were  already  agreed   among   themfelves.     Mr,  Davenport  thought  othervijile ; 
but   his  congregation  having  only  one  minifter,  would  not  fpare  him.     Mr. 
Cotton  thought  it  a  clear  call  •,  and  would  have  undertaken  the  voyage,  if  others 
would  have  accompanied  him  *.     But  other  letters  foon  arrived  which  made  this 
zealot,  who  was  now  preparing  for  the  prefs  a  "  Vindication  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches,''    alter  his  opinion.     Thefe    letters  gave   him  and  the  bre- 
thren in  general  reafon  to  apprehend,  what  really  happened,  that  theaflembly  at* 
Weilminfter  would  efbablilli  the  prefbyterian  mode  of  worfhip  and  church  go- 
vernment ;  and  as  they  were  determined  to  adhere  to  their  own  mode,  in  defiance- 
of  the  powers  of  darknefs  and  the  rulers  of  this  world,  all  thoughts  of  going  to 
England  for  fuch  a  purpofe  were  laid  afide  -f. 

This  negled,  however,  gave  no  offence  to  the  parliament,  mafiy  of  whom,- 
and  Cromwell  among  others,  were  friends  to  the  congregational,  or  independent- 
mode  of  church  government.     But  there  is  one  peculiarity   in  the  character  of 
the  New-England  congregationalifts,  which  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  render 
them  obnoxious  to  the  parliament,  and  which  in  itfelf  appears  to  be  inexpli- 
cable ;    namely,   that   cruel  fpirit  of  perfecution  which  prevailed  among  them,, 
in  diredl  contradidion  to  the  principles  of  the  fame  fe£l  in  the  mother  country, 
and  which  led  them  to  believe  it  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  take  away  the-- 
lives  of  his  rational  creatures,  for  maintaining  tenets  different,  only   in   trifles, 
from  what  they  profe/Ied  themfelves  j;,     Perhaps  the  realbn  why  that  fpirit  never 
Ihewed  itfelf  among  the  independents  in  England  might  be,  becaufe  they  were^ 
never  in  full  poiTeffion  of  the  civil  power  :  for  although  Cromwell  favoured 
them  more  than  any  other  fed,  they  never  engrofled  his  whole  confidence,  and  ■ 

*  Huichinfon,  chap  i, 

•j-  "   Several  perfons  who  came   from    England   in    1643,  made  a   mafter,"  (':iys  Hutchinfon, 
"  to  ht  up  frefiyter/a/!  government,  under  the   authority    of  the  aflembly  at  Weftminlkr  ;   but  a  ■ 
New  England    a£embly,    the  general   court,  foon  Sput  them  to   the  rout."      Hill.   Maflachufet's  ■ 
Bay,  chap.  i.  Yet  fome  refpedlable  authors    feem    to  confider  the  New  England  people  as /r^^_>- 
terians,   and  afcribe  the  prefent  difturbances  to  the  turbulent  humour,  and  by  a  new  blunder,  the 
republican  principles  of  that  feft.     See  "  An  Addrefs  to  the  Britilli  Government  on   a  Subjeft  of-- 
prefent  Concern,  I776." 

X  That  fpirit  Lfficiently  appears  from  feveral  in.lances  already  noticef,  and  ws  (hall  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  fee  it  more  fully  difplayed. 

;  he 
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he  was  befiues^in  enemy  to  lupremacy  in  ecclefiaftical  matters  -,  nor  durfl:  he 
have  conferred  it  upon  them,  had  lie  even  been  lb  difpofed,  the  preibyteriaii 
party  being  always  too  confiderable  to  have  permitted  fuch  an  innovation  * 
Be  that  however  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  New-Eng;land  wer- 
permitted  to  perfecute  their  diflencing  brethren,  and  to  enjoy  their  civil  and  reh- 
gious  liberties,  without  fear  or  reftraint,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  ;  durino- 
which  commerce,  indiiftry,  and  population  fiouriflied,  and  its  different  fettie- 
ments  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  profperity. 

But  although  the  New- England  colonies  were  in  no  danger  from  the  prevailincr 
powers  in  the  mother-country,  amid  revolutions    which   entirely  fubvcrted  o  i-Ji 
its   civil    and    ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  their  fituation   in  regard  to  tr.cir /l;.;;- 
rican  neighbours,  prevented  them  from  finking  into  a  ftate  of  indolent  fccurity  ; 
5nd  their  own  domeftic  diffentions,  and  religious  broils,  from  tafting  that  npofe 
■which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  well  regulated  government,  and  a  fober 
indullrious  people  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  objects.     The  Indians  on 
their  back,  and  the  French  and  Dutch  on  each  fide,  made  conftant  wacchfulnci's 
necefTary.     In  order   to    provide  againll   thefe  dangers,  four  of  the  colonies, 
namely   Mafiachufcts  Bay,    Plymouth,  Connedlicut,  and  Newhaven  f,   enter- 
ed into  a  political  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence  and  fafety  ;   the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  which  were,  that  the  United  Colonies  of  New-England  enter 
into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league,  offenfive  and  defenfive  ;  that  each  colony  fhall 
retain  adiftindt  and  feparate  j uril'diiflion  ;  that  no  two  colonies  fliall  join  in  one 
jurifdiflion  without  the  content  of  the  whole,  and  that  no  other  colony  fhall  be 
received  into  the  confederacy  without  the  like  confent;  that  the  charge  of  all 
wars,    offenlive  or  defenfive,  fhall  be  borne  in   proportion  to  the  number  of 
male  inhabitants,  between   fixteen  and  fixty  years  of  age  in  each  colony ;  that 
two  commiflioners  from  each  government,  being  church  members,  fhall   meet 
annually,  and  conclude  upon  matters  of  peace  and  war,  and  all  other  affairs  re- 
lative to  the  general  objeft  of  the  confederacy  j;. 

•  This  conjeftare  with  refpeft  to  the  independents,  is  countenanced  not  only  by  the  prafliceof 
thofe  in  New  England,  but  alfo  by  that  fpirit  which  difcovered  itfelf  among  their  preftyterian 
brethren,  from  whom  they  differed  little,  except  in  regard  to  government,  when  prefbytery  was 
eflabliftied  in  England.  Nothing  gave  them  fo  much  offence  as  the  propenfuy  of  many  in  the 
parliament  to  tolerate  the  proteliant  fedtaries.  Such  indulgence,  they  exclaimed,  made  the  church 
of  Chrift  refemble  Noah's  ark,  and  rendered  it  a  receptacle  for  all  unclean  hearts.  They  m- 
fifled  that  the  leal)  of  Chrill's  truths  was  fuperior  to  all  political  con/ideration  :  and  ihey  me- 
naced all  their  opponents  with  the  fame  rigorous  perfecution,  under  which  they  themlelves  had 
groaned,  when  helJ  in  fubjeftion  by  the  hieiarchy.  Rufhworth,  Vol.  VII.  Clarendon, 
vol.  IV. 

t  The  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland  was  willing  to  have  joined  with  the  reft,  but  the  MaiTachafets 
refufed  to  adroit  commiffioners  from  that  colony,  Hutchinfoa,  chap.  i.  probably  on  account  of 
the  freedom  of  their  religious  tenets. 

t  Mather.    Neal.    Hutchinfon. 

Thii 
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This  confederacy,  which  had  been  in  agitation  for  fome  time,  was  haftened  by     CHAP.  !il. 
the  difturbances  occafioned  by  one  Gorton,   who  revived  fome  of  the  moll  dan-    ArD?T64v 
gerous  doflrines  of  the  Antinoniians ;  and  after  being  baniOied  from  feveral  ju- 
rifdi\5tions,  and  whipped  in  others,  attempted  to  ellubiiib  a  Icttlement  with  his 
followers,  in  confequcnce  of  a  grant  from  the  Indians.     The  MalTjchufets  go- 
vernment pretended  that  this  grant  was  within  their  jurifdidion  ;  feized  Gorton 
and  his  followers,  and  committed  them  to  prifon.  Bring  brought  before  the  court, 
the  charge  exhibited  againft  them  was,  that  on  ferious  examination  of  their  writ- 
ings, and  their  anfwers  relative  to  them,  they  were  found  to  be  "  blal'phemous 
enemies  of  the  true  religion  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrilt  and  his  holy  ordinances,  and 
alfo  of  civil  authority  among  the  peopleof  God,  efpecially  within  that  jurifdiclion." 
Their  fentence  was  cruel.     Gorton  was  ordered  to  be  confined  to  Charlefiown, 
there  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour,  and  to  wear  fuch  bolts  and  irons  as  might  hinder 
his  efcape;  and  if  he  broke  his  confinement,  or  by  fpeech  or  writing  publilhed 
or  maintained  any  of  the  blafphemous  abominable  herefies  wherewith  he  had 
been  charged  by  the  general  court,  or  fhould  reproach  or  reprove  any  of  the 
churches  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  in  thefe  united  colonies,  or  the  civil  govern- 
ment, that  upon  convidion  thereof,  or  trial  by  jury,  he  (hould  fufFer  death  *. 
The  reft  were  confined  to  different  towns,  one  in  a  town,  and  under  the  fame 
hard  conditions  with  Gorton  f. 

The  united  colonies  had  occafion  foon  after  their  confederacy,  to  check  the 
encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had  re-eftabliflied  themfelves  at  St.  Croix,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  captain  Argol,  in  1613;  and 
alfo  to  accommodate  fome  differences  among  the  Indians,  two  powerful  tribes  A.  D.  164^ 
of  whom,  the  Naraganlets  and  Mohegins,  were  at  war  with  each  other.  This 
was  effected  without  bloodfhed  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  But  the  greateft 
danger  to  which  New  England  was  expofed,  ftill  fprung  from  its  inteftine  di- 
vifions.  A  violent  ftruggle  for  power  arofe  between  the  magillrates  and  depu- 
ties of  the  Maffachufets  colony.  This  ftruggle  was  occafioned  by  a  difference 
in  opinion  on  the  identity  of  a  fow  j  which  was  claimed  by  a  poor  woman,  as 

•  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.  Gorton  fays,  they  call  a  lot  for  the  lives  of  him  and  his  followers,  put- 
ting it  to  the  major  vote  of  the  court,  whether  they  fhould  live  or  die ;  and  thatGodinhii 
providence  ordered  it  by  a  majority  of  two  voices  only  in  favour  of  their  lives. 

f  After  being  confined  one  winter,  they  were  banilhed  the  jurifdidion,  and  from  the  lands 
purchafed  of  the  Indians,  upon  pa;a  of  death.  Hubbard.  M.  S.  Hi(i.  ap.  Hutchinfon.  Gorion 
foon  after  went  to  England,  where  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  governor  in 
chief,  the  lord  high  admiral  and  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  pariiainent  for  the  Eng'ifli  planta- 
tions in  America,  direfted  to  the  governor  and  affiftants  of  the  Maffachufets,  and  to  all  governor* 
and  inhabitants  in  New  England,  that  the  faid  Gorton  and  his  followers  might  be  permitted  toen> 
joy  their  lands  In  Naraganfet  Bay  ;  and  notwithflanding  feveral  remonftrances  in  the  name  of  the 
united  colonies,  it  was  finally  recommended  to  them,  not  only  to  fufFer  the  Gortonifts  to  enjoy  their 
plantations,  "  but  alfo  to  encourage  them  with  proteftion  and  aiUftance,  whilft  they  (hould  de- 
mean themfelves  peaceably."  Hubbard.  They  gave  to  their  fettlement,  in  honour  of  their  pa- 
tron, the  name  of  Warwick,  which  It  retains  to  this  day. 


41  3  G  havin 
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luving  ftrayrd  from  ber  fome  jean  be&xe  :  and  ber  dde  being  dh'r  ::f-  '?  -^ 
pofonof  more  confeqaeoce,  noc  only  dtc  cxMUt,  but  the  vbok  c:.. 
throwQ  imo  coovulfions  on  the  fuoje^  Compaffion  tbr  tbe  poor  woman  is  lup- 
fokd  to  have  prevailed  with  cht  commoo  people  ^ainft  f^t,  and  perbaps  in- 
fioence  had  Ibme  fway  with  the  laagifinues.  But  at  kngib  they  toaad  k  ocoef- 
tssy  to  pCTHuadc  the  perfon,  in  wbode  favour  tbey  had  ^ven  a  deoGoa,  to  relin- 
qaifh  his  daicn,  that  tbe  public  peace  m^bt  be  leflnred  *. 

BefbiPC  tSais  diHurbancc  was  well  compofed,  another  of  a  more  aUnnii^  n»> 
tome  diftra^kd  Nei?  Ej^land.  One  William  Ya&l,  a  gentleman  of  a  pJMf^nr 
and  a^ble  di^pobtion,  who  canne  over  to  Mafiachoiets  Bay  with  tbe  fiift  p»> 
teotees,  znd  sfctrwards  fettled  at  Scituate,  in  the  jurikUclion  of  New  Ply  month, 
had  always  amuied  bimfelf  with  oppofii^  tbe  gpvenunent  of  both  colonies  ; 
A.  B  1*45.  gujj  iia^ijjg  Qjijch  lEfluencc  in  tbe  Jonoer  as  well  as  the  latter,  be  now  laid  a 
fcbtiBse  iQ-  '-::h  as  weie  non-firemen,  to  the  couns  <^  both  colo- 

taesaiLG  M  ^  -  ..  -.^^petitjons  wocrgeded.  The  two  firftof  tbeMafia- 

chiukts  peiicfitrrs  were  Samuel  Maverick  and  Robert  ChikL  Mr.  Maverick  be- 
ing in  tbe  colooiy  at  tbe  annival  of  tbe  charter,  was  made  a  freeman  before  the 
law  confiniing  freedom  to  focb  only  as  were  trburcb  roembecs,  was  in  fixce ; 
but  beifig  an  epifcopalian,  1%  bad  never  been  in  any  office.  Child  was  a  youog 
gentkman  j'jil  come  firom  tlhte  umvcrbcy  of  Fadua,  where  he  had  fiudied  phyfic, 
and  was  repiited  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  doSor. 

Tbe  principal  things  complained  of  by  the  pttitiooets  were,  chat  tbe  iimda- 
mental  laws  of  Et^Iand  were  not  owned  by  the  ctdony,  as  lite  bafis  of  its  gp- 
vemmemt,  accoidii^  to  the  patent  j  that  it  denied  tbofe  civil  privik;^s,  whicb 
tiae  freemen  <^'  tbe  JuriUdt^ion  enjoyed,  to  fuch  as  vtsc  not  members  of 
churcbcs,  and  did  noc  take  an  oatb  fif  Sddity  deviled  by  its  own  authority,  al- 
tbof^h  freebom  Ei^lifhmen  of  fbber  lives  and  conver£atioa  ;  that  they  were  de- 
barred from  Chtiftian  privile^s,  unkfs  members  of  (owe.  of  the  particalar 
churches  in  tbe  country,  though  otherwile  fober,  r^ceous  and  godly,  eminent 
for  knowledge,  and  members  of  churches  in  Ei^Iai>d  :  and  they  prayed,  that 
dvil  liberty  and  freedom  mig^t  be  fortfawidi  granted  to  all  true  Ef^liflunen,  and 
diat  all  tbe  members  of  die  church  of  England  or  Scotland,  noc  fcandalcms  in 
life  or  coDver&tion,  might  be  admitted  to  tbe  privileges  of  the  churches  in 
Xew  Eii^laod  j  or  if  thefe  civil  and  rdigious  privil^jcs  were  refilled,  that  they 
m^t  be  exempted  from  tbe  heavy  taxes  impofed  upon  ttiem,  and  oi  the  im- 
pteflbs  made  of  tbemfblves,  their  childicn,  and  fervancs  into  tbe  miUda  -f-. 

The  m^^flrates  and  great  part  of  the  odony  were  much  ofiended  at  tbis  pe- 
titioo,  and  tbe  petinoaers  were  icqoired  to  attend  the  coon.  Tbey  crged  their 
right  <^  pctitionii^;  but  were  that  told,  they  were  not  accnled  for  petitiooii^but 
cf  contemptuous  and  feditious  ezpreflioos.  A  charge  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
^gainft  them  -,  and  as  they  refufed  to  acknowle^  their  offence,  they  were  fined. 


*  HmcfciafiM,  c^p.  i.  (torn  a  XfS.  :■  hit  poftfioi,  »»d  (k«  MtF.  RfC 
■f  Hoicaicijcr,  iksf.  L 

t  ibnve 
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Tome  in  larger  fome  in  fmaller  fums*.  But  the.  court  was  by  no  means  unani- 
mous on  this  occafion  ;  and  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was  then  deputy  governor,  be- 
ing particularly  ailive  in  profecuting  the  petitioners,  the  party  in  favour  cf  them 
had  lb  much  intereft  as  to  obtain  a  vote  requiring  him  to  anlwer  in  public  to  the 
complaints  preferred  againft  him.  He  accordingly  defcended  from  the  bench,  in 
order  to  clear  his  conduct  at  the  bar,  which  he  aid  to  the  fatisfaction  of  all  pre- 
fent.  After  being  honourably  acquitted,  he  refumed  his  feat  upon  the  bench,  and 
made  the  following  fpeech  ;  which,  confidered  in  a  general  way,  is  admirable 
both  with  refpeft  to  matter  and  form,  though  the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  the 
particular  occafion  may  be  queftioned,  as  the  petitioners  were  neither  rioters  nor 
inlurgents,  nor  men  wiio  had  oth^rwile  violated  the  pubhc  peace. 

"  Gentlemen,"  laid  he,  "  I  will  not  look  baclc  to  the  paft  proceedings  of  this 
court,  nor  to  the  perfons  therein  concerned  :  I  am  fatisficd,  that  I  was  publicly 
accufed,  and  that  I  am  now  publicly  acquitted  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  fay  fome- 
thing  on  this  occafion,  that  may  ferve  to  rectify  the  opinion  of  the  people  from 
w.hom  thefc  diftcmpers  of  the  flate  have  arilen.  The  queflions  that  have  trou- 
bled the  country  of  late  have  been  about  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  Magiftracy  is  certainly  an  appointment  of  God  ;  and  I 
entreat  you  to  confider,  that  you  chofe  them  from  among  yourfclves,  and  thaE 
they  are  men  fubjcct  to  the  like  pafllons  with  yourfelves.  We  take  an  oath  to 
govern  you  according  to  God's  laws  and  our  own,  to  the  befl  of  our  fkill :  if 
we  c  jmrnit  errors  not  willinglv,  but  for  want  of  fkill,  you  ought  therefore  to  bear 
with  us.  Nor  would  I  have  you  miilake  your  own  liberty.  There  is  a  liberty  in 
doing  what  we  lift,  without  regard  to  law  or  juflice.  Such  liberty  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  authority.  But  civil,  moral,  federal  liberty,  confifta  in  every  one's 
enjoying  his  property,  and  having  the  benefit  of  the  lav/s  of  his  country.  This 
is  what  you  ought  to  contend  for,  at  the  hazard  of  your  lives :  but  this  is  very  con-  - 
fiftent  v;ith  a  due  fubjeclion  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  the  paying  him  that  re- 
fpecl  which  his  charafter  requires  j." 

•  The  petitioners  claimed  an  appeal  to  the  coir.miSoners  for  plantations  in  Eivgland,  but  it 
\^as  not  allowed  ;  and  intelligence  being  received  that  fome  of  them  irtended  to  go  home  with 
a  complaint,  their  papers  weiefeized,  and  among  them  was  found  a  petition  to  the  right  honour- 
able the  earl  of  Warwick  and  others  inverted  with  that  high  tnift,  fro.-n  about  tAerry  five  non- 
freemen,  for  tbemfelves  and  many  thcufands  more,  in  which  they  reprefent,  That,  from  the 
pulpiif,  they  had  been  reproached  and  branded  with  the  names  of  deftroyers  of  churches  and  com- 
mon wealths,  and  called  Hamans,  Judafes,  fens  of  Korah,  &,-c.  and  publicly  treated  as  maie- 
fadcis,  when  all  their  crime  was  a  petition  to  the  court.  They  then  proceeded  to  pray  for  fettled 
churches  in  New  England,  according  to  the  reformation  of  England  ;  that  the  law  of  England  might 
be  there  eflablilhed  ;  and  that  all  Englifli  freeholders  might  enjoy  fuch  privileges  there  as  in  Enc- 
hnd  and  the  other  plantations.  Mr.  Wiaflow,  who  had  been  chofen  agent  for  the  colony  to 
anfwer  Gorton's  complaint,  was  now  irftrufted  to  make  defence  againft  thefe  petitioners,  and 
by  his  prudent  management,  and  credit  with  many  of  the  principal  perfons  then  in  power,  he  pre- 
vented any  prejudice  to  the  colony  from  either  of  thefe  applica:ion5,  which  might  otherwiie  have 
proved  dangerous   to  its  privileges.      Hutchinfon,   chap.  i. 

t  Mather.     Neal. 

Sooa 
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BOOK  IV.         Soon  after  piloting  the  colony  through  this  ftorm,  Mr,  Winthrop's  health  be. 


A.  D.  1649. 


gan  to  decline,  and  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1649,  in  the  fixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  virtue  and  abilities,  and  fpent  his  ettate  * 
and  bodily  Itrength  in  the  public  fervice,  although  he  was  reinarkable  for  his 
temperance,  frugality,  and  ceconomy.  He  was  or  a  more  catholic  fpiricthan  mod 
of  his  brethren  before  he  left  England,  but  afterwards  he  grew  more  contradted, 
and  was  dirpofc-d  to  lay  too  great  llrefs  upon  indifferent  matters.  It  was  he  that 
firft  propoled  leaving  otF  the  cullom  of  drinking  one  to  another,  and  then  pro- 
cured a  law  to  prohibit  it.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Endicot,  the  mod  rigid 
and  fanatical  of  all  the  magiftratcs,  in  his  ufual  office  of  governor,  and  by  Mr, 
Dudley,  a  gentleman  of  a  fimilar  character,   in  that  of  deputy  governor. 

Thefe  two  zealots  got  the  other  aluilants  to  join  with  them  in  an  alTociation 
againft  long  hair,  of  which  they  declared  iheir  detcftation  in  the  following  pub- 
lic inftrument.  "  Forafmuch  as  the  wearing  oilong  hair,  after  the  manner  of  Ruf- 
Tuns  and  barbarous  Indians,  has  begun  to  invade  New  England,  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  God's  word,  which  lays,  //  ii  a  Jhame  for  a  man  to  iji'ear  lon'g  hair,  as 
alfo  the  commendable  cuftom  generally  of  all  the  godly  of  our  nation,  until 
within  thefe  few  years  ;  we  the  magitl:rates  (who  have  fubfcribed  this  paper,  for 
the  fhewing  of  our  own  innocency  in  this  behalt)  do  declare  and  manifeft  our 
diflike  and  detejtation  agairft  the  wearing  of  fuch  long  ban,  as  againft  a  thing  un- 
civil and  unmanly,  whereby  men  do  dzform  themfdves,  and  offend  fober  and 
modeft  men,  and  do  corrupt  good  manners :  we  do  therefore  earneilly  entreat  all 
the  ciders  of  this  jurifdidion,  as  often  as  they  fhall  fee  caufe,  to  manifeft  their  z^a/ 
againft  it  in  their  public  adminiftrations,  and  to  take  care  that  the  members  of 
their  refpedive  churches  be  not  defiled  therewith  ;  that  lb,  fuch  as  Ihall  prove  ob- 
Jlinate,  and  will  not  reforrit  tbemjelves,  may  have  God  and  man  to  witnefs  againft 
them  f ."  A  few  years  before,  tobacco  was  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  the 
fmoke  of  jt  is  compared,  by  Ibme  of  the  New  England  writers  of  that  age,  to 
the  fmoke  of  the  bottomlefs  pit ;  but  ibme  of  the  clergy  fell  into  the  pradice  of 
Imoking,  and  tobacco,  by  an  aft  of  government,  was  let  at  liberty  j;. 

In  1650,  was  fettled  a  difpute  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  the  colony  of 
Newhaven  and  the  Dutch.  They  had  a  defign,  as  already  obferved,  to  have 
poflefTed  themfelves  of  Connecticut  river,  and  to  have  prevented  the  Englifh  from 
obtaining  any  footing  there  -,  and  foon  after  Mr.  Eaton  and  his  company  fat  dowft 
at  Newhaven,  the  Dutch  charged  them  with  encroachments,  though  they  them- 

*  He  had  an  eftate  in  SufFolk  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  poands  a  year,  which  he  tamed  into 
money,  and  embarked  his  all  to  piomoce  the  rettk[T.ent  of  New  England. 

t  "  The  third  month,  io;h  day,  164c.  Jo.  Endicot,  governor,  Thomas  Dodley,  deputy- 
governor,  Rich.  Bellingham,  Richard  Saltoniia!',  Increafe  Nowe!!,  William  Hibbins,  Thomas 
flint,  Rob.  Bridges,  Simon  Bradrt.eet,  aflirtants."  Harvard  College  Records.  "  I  have  often 
wondered,"  fays  Hutchinfon,  "  that  the  text  in  Leviticus,  Ttjhall  not  rcunJ  the  cernirt  ef  ycur 
Ltaii,  was  never  brought  againft  iTiort  hair.  The  rule  in  New  England  was,  that  none  (hruld 
wear  their  hair  below  their  ears.  In  a  clergyman  it  w  as  faid  to  be  ihe  greater  offence  :  ihty  were, 
in  an  efpecial  manner,  required  to  go  fa'.tntibui  auriiui."    Hift.  Maffachufcts  Bay,  chap.  i. 

{  Id.  ibid. 

felves 
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Telves  lud    no  pretence  to  any  certain  boundary.     The  Englifh,  regardlefs  of     CHAP.  III. 
thefe  complaints,  went  on  extending  their  fettlements  to  Milford,  Stamford,  and     "a"^^ — ' 
other  places,  within  a  few  miles  of  Hudfon's  ii-.-er.     Whether  the  Dutch  had       '    *     ^  ' 
any  good  title  to  the  country  contiguous  to  that  river,  is  much  to  be  quellion- 
cd,  and  Hiall  be  afterwards  examined  :  but  it  is  certain  that  they  arrogated  a  claim 
to  it,  and  would  have  expelled  the  Englifli,  if  they  had  been  able  ;  and  this  year 
while  the  commifTioners  of  the  united  colonies  were  fitting  at  Hartford,  the  Dutch 
governor,  Stuyvefant,  came  thither  to  treat,  and  prefented  his  propofals  in  writino-, 
dated  New  Netherlands,  September  23,  being  the  day  on  which  they  were  delivered- 
He  complained  of  thtencroachmants  atConnedicut  river,  as  well  as  towards  Hud- 
fon's river ;  of  the  reception  of  fugitives  •,  and  of  a  law  debarring  them  from  trade 
with  the  Indians  within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  Englilh  colonies.     The  commiffi- 
oners  took  notice,  that  his  propofals  bore  the  date  of  New  Netherlands,  and  re- 
fufed  to  treat,  until  he  altered  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  dated.     He 
offered,  if  the  Englilh  would  forbear  ftiling  the  place  Hartford,  that  he  would 
forbear  ftiling  it  New  Netherlands,  and  date  his  propofals  at  Connedicuc.    They 
confented  that  he  fliould  date  at  Connefticut,  but  would  not  give  up  their  own 
right  to  date  at  Hartford.     After  feveral  days  fpent  in  meflages,  the  matters  in 
difpute  were  referred  to  four  perfons  ;  two  appointed  by  the  commifTioners,  and 
two  by  the  Dutch  governor,   whofe  award  was  to  be  binding  on  both  parties. 
The  line  of  partition  which  they  fettled,  ran  northerly  twenty  miles  in  length 
from  the  fea,  and  afterwards  as  the  Dutch  and  the  colony  of  Newhaven  fhould 
agree,  fo  as  not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  Hudfon's  river  *. 

The  fame  year  a  corporation  in  England,  conftituted  for  propagating  the  gofpel 
among  the  Indians,  began  a  correfpondence  with  the  commifTioners  of  the  united 
colonies.     One  profefTed  defign  of  the  colony  charter  was  the  converfion  of  the 
natives.     The  long  negle<5l  of  any  attempts  of  this  kind  is  truly  furprifing,  in 
men  who  believed  the  religion  of  Jefus  fo  effential  to  the  temporal  and  eternal 
felicity  of  mankind.      The   Indians  themlelves  afked.  How  it  happened,  if 
Ghriftianity  was  of  fuch  importance,  that  for  fo  many  years  the  Englifh  had  faid 
nothing  to  them  about  it.     The  Englifh  replied,  that  they  were  forry  they  had 
not  done  it  fooner,  and  that  they  were  not  willing  to  liften  to  divine  truths. 
This,  however,  was  not  univerfally  the  cafe.    Several  of  the  Indians  who  had  been 
taken  as  fervants  into  Englilh  families,  had  attained  to  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Chriftian  doftrines,  and  feemed  to  be  affefled  with  what  they  had  been  taught  con- 
cerning a  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  and  with  fears  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  John, 
fagamore  of  the  MafTachufets  Indians,  would  Ibmetimes  praife  the  Englifh  and 
their  God,  exclaiming  in  his  imperfed  fpeech,   "  Much  good  men,  much  good 
God  !" — and  when  he    was  on    his   death   bed,    he  fent  for    a  neighbouring 
minifter,  and  defired  him  to  teach  his  fon  to  know  the  God  of  the  Englifh,  after 
he  was  dead  f. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Wequafh,  the  Pequod,  who  pretended  to 
embrace  Chiiflianity  ;  but  the  firft  inftance  of  an  Indian  who  gave  any  hopes  of 
*  Hutchinfon,    chap.  i.  f  Maiher.     Neal.    Hutchinfon. 
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T50CK  IV.  becoming  a  real  Chriftian,  was  that  of  Hiacoomes,  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  in 
the  year  1643.  Under  the  inftrudtion  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  a  refpedable 
planter,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  that  ifland,  he  was  induced  to  attend  the 
Englifh  congregations,  and  became  himfelf  a  preacher  among  his  own  people. 
Encouraged  by  this  example,  the  general  court  of  the  Maflachufets  pafied,  in 
1646,  an  aft  for  carrying  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians  -,  and  it  was  at  the  fame  time 
recommended  to  the  elders  how  it  might  be  beft  done.  A  vifit  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  the  Indian  villages,  by  the  pcrfons  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  J  and  one  of  the  company,  after  folemn  prayer  in  Englifli,  began  a 
difcourfe  in  the  Indian  tongue,  containing  a  brief  explication  of  the  moral  law, 
and  the  wrath  and  curie  of  God  denounced  againft  the  breakers  of  that  law. 
He  then  unfolded  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation  •,  the  coming  of  Chrift  into  the 
world  to  recover  mankind  from  fin  •,  his  fufferings  and  death,  refurVedtion  and 
afcenfion,  and  that  he  will  come  again  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  the  judge  of 
all  men-  They  then  entered  into  a  free  convcrfation  with  the  Indians,  and  de- 
fired  thetn  to  afk  fuch  queftions  as  they  thought  proper,  upon  any  point  which 
they  did  not  underftand  ;  and  it  became  the  conllant  pradice,  after  fermon,  for 
as  many  of  the  Indians  as  defired  it,  to  ftand  up  and  propofe  queftions  to  the 
preacher  *. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  firfl  vifit  was  fo  confiderable,  that  two  others  were  under- 
taken the  fame  year,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  was  tranfmitted  to 
England,  and  publifhed  there,  under  the  title  of  "  the  Day-breaking,  if  not  the 
Sun-rifing  of  the  Gofpel  with  the  Indians  in  New  England."  Subfcriptions  were 
folicited  in  the  mother- country  by  Mr.  Winflow,  the  MalTachufet's  agent;  and 
Mr.  Elliot,  a  pious  minifter  in  America,  applied  himfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
the  work,  with  zeal  equal  to  that  of  the  Romidi  miffionaries.  But  inftead  of 
adopting  a  favourite  maxim  of  that  church,  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion,"  he  endeavoured  to  enlighten  the  underftanding  of  the  Indians,  and 
to  draw  them  from  their  favage  and  wandering  mode  of  lite  to  civility,  govern- 
ment, and  cohabitation.  "  The  Indians  muft  be  civilized,"  laid  he,  "  as  well  as, 
if  not  in  order,  to  their  being  chriftianized  -f-." 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Elliot  was  very  great  among  feveral  of  the  Indian  tribes  ; . 
and  feveral  towns  were  built  and  inhabited  entirely  by  *'  praying  Indians,"  as  the 
converts  were  called  :  but  as  moft  of  thefe  are  now  extinct,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  labours  of  fucceeding  miffionaries,  the  gofpel  has  made  no  confiderable 

•  Colonel  GofFe,  whom  we  (hall  af  erwards  have  occaiion  to  mention,  being  prefent  at  an  In- 
<iiaD  leAure  in  1660,  takes  notice  of  the  following  queflions,  after  thirteen  or  fourteen  year:  in- 
'huflion.  •'  In  your  text  are  thefe  word),  Save  lourfel-jeifrim  this  untcuiarti gmeralicn.  In  other 
Icriptures  it  ftands,  We  can  do  nothing  of  otirfel'vts.  How  can  this  be  reconciled  ? — You  fay  (be 
word  is  the  fword  of  the  fpirit  by  which  their  hearts  were  pricked  ;  how  (liall  1  take  and  ufe  the 
(word  of  the  fpirit  to  prick  my  heart? — What  was  the  fin  of  Judas,  or  how  did  he  (in  in  betraying 
Chriil,  feeing  it  was  what  God  had  appointed?" — The  anfwer  to  thofe  converts  was,  "  Repent 
and  be  baptized."     Gofte's  Journal. 

t  HutcbinfoD,  chap,  i, 
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progrefs  among  the  natives  of  North  America,  it  will  be  fufficient  toobferve,  in    CHAP.  III. 
a  general  way,  what  meafures  were  taken  for  the  advancement  of  this  good  work.     *— —v"""— J- 

The   parliament,   in  order    to  promote  it,  pafiTed  the  following  ordinance : 

"  Whereas  the  commons  of  tngland  in  parliament  affembicd,  have  received 
certain  intelligence  from  divers  gouly  minifters  and  others  in  New  England,  that 
divers  of  the  heathen  natives,  through  the  pious  care  of  fome  godly  bnglifii,  who 
preach  the  gofpel  to  them  in  thtir  ov.n  Indian  language,  not  only  of  barbarous 
are  become  civil,  but  many  of  them  forfaking  their  accuftomed  charms  and 
forceries,  and  other  Satanical  delufions,  do  now  call  upon  tiie  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  give  great  teftimony  of  the  power  of  God  drawing  them  from  death 
and  darknels,  to  the  life  and  light  of  the  glorious  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrill ;  which 
appeareth  by  their  lamenting  with  tears  their  mifpent  lives  -,  teaching  their  chil- 
dren what  they  are  inftrudted  themfelves ;  being  careful  to  place  them  in  godly, 
families  and  Englilh  fchools  ;  betaking  themfelves  to  one  wife,  putting  away  the 
reft  ;  and  by  their  conftant  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  morning  and  evening,  in 
their  families,  expreficd,  in  all  appearance,  with  much  devotion  and  zeal  of  heart : 
all  which  confidered,  we  cannot  but,  in  behalf  of  the  nation  we  reprefent,  rejoice 
and  give  glory  to  God  for  the  beginning  of  fo  glorious  a  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
amongft  thofe  poor  heathen  -,  which  cannot  be  profecuted  with  that  expedition 
as  is  defij-ed,  unlefs  the  inftruments  be  encouraged  and  maintained  to  purfue  it, 
fchools  and  cloathing  be  provided,  and  many  other  neceflaries  :  be  it  therefore 
enafted  by  this  prcfent  parliament.  That,  for  the  furthering  of  fo  good  a  work,  ^  jj  i6a(^» 
there  fhall  be  a  corporation  in  tngland  confifting  of  fixtecn  perfons,  namely,  a 
prefident,  treafurer,  and  fourteen  affiftants  ;  and  be  it  alfo  enafted.  That  a  general 
colleftion  be  made,  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid  through  all  England  and  Wales.'' 
Letters  at  the  fame  time  were  publiflied  trom  the  two  univerfities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  calling  upon  all  the  minifters  of  the  realm,  to  ftir  up  their  congre- 
gations to  a  liberal  contribution  for  the  promotion  of  fo  glorious  an  under- 
taking*. 

The  people  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  as  already  obfcrved,  claimed  the  country  of 
New  Hampfhire,  as  within  the  limits  of  their  jurifditftion.     A  fimilar  claim  was  - 

•  Great  oppofition  was  made  to  the  colleflion  in  England  ;  and  the  convcrfion  of  the  Indiana 
was  reprefented  as  a  mere  preterce  to  drsw  money  from  men  of  f>\o\is  minds.  Ii  went  on  fo  , 
flowljr  at  firft,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  ralfe  a  Turn  out  of  the  army.  Such  favourable  accounts 
were  however  publiftied,  from  time  to  lime,  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  miffion,  that,  at  the  Rellora- 
tion,  the  corporation  was  pofle.Ttd  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  pounds  per  annum-;  which  being 
derived  from  the  ertabliOiment  of  the  pirliaroent,  was  in  danger  of  being  left  :  but  through  the  in- 
terell  cf  fome  we.l-difpofed  peifons,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle,  a  new  charter 
was  obtained,  tind  the  eiia  e  fscnred.  Mr,  Boyle  was  chofen,  and  continued  many  )ears  gover. 
nor,  and  the  commiffioners  of  the  united  colonies  were  the  correfpondents  in  New  England,  until 
the  charter  was  vacated.  Af:er  that  sra,  commiffioners  were  fpecially  appointed  by  the  corpora= 
tion,  confilling  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  civil  order,  or  of  the  clergy  of  New  England; 
and  vacancies  by  deaih  or  otnerwife,  have  been  from  time  to  time  filled  up,  until  the  prefent  time.  . 
Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.  Perhaps  no  fund  of  this  nature,  adds  he,  wa;  ever  more  faithfully  applied 
to  the  purpofes  iot  which  it  was  raifed. 

extended 
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"EOOK  IV.  extended  to  the  province  of  Main-,  and  as  things  were  now  in  the  utmofl:  con- 
f  ufion  there,  by  realbn  of  the  chief  proprietors  being  royalifts,  conimiffioners 
were  fent  to  fiimmon  the  inhabitants  of  Kittery  to  come  in  and  own  tiieir 
fubjeclion  to  the  Maffachufets'  colony,  as  of  right  belonging  to  them.  The 
people  accordingly  afiembled,  agreed  to  furrender,  and  fubfcribed  an  inftru- 
ment  of  fubmiOion.  The  fame  was  done  at  Acamenticus,  now  York,  and  alfo 
at  Wells,  Saco,  and  Cape  Porpoife.  Larger  privileges  were  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  plantations,  than  to  thofe  of  the  other  parts  of  the  MafTa- 
chufets  government  :  they  were  all  admitted  freemen  upon  taking  the  oath  > 
whereas,  in  all  other  places,  none  were  made  free,  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  no- 
tice, except  fuch  as  were  church  members.  The  province  of  Main  was  made 
a  county,  by  the  name  of  Yorklhire  ;  and  henceforth  the  towns  fent  their  de- 
puties to  the  general  court  at  Bofton  *. 

While  the  colony  of  Maflachufets  Bay  was  thus  extending  its  territory,  and  in- 
creafing  its  members  and  its  conveniences,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  inhabitants 
by  Cromwell,  their  great  patron,  immediately  after  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica,  inviting 

A.  D.  i6cc.  them  to  go  and  people  that  ifland :  and  it  appears  by  feveral  original  letters,  that  he 
had  this  meafure  much  at  heart.  He  forefaw  that  the  Wcft-India  planters  would 
raifeeftates  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  colonies  ;  and 
though  a  mere  worldly  confideration  was  not  proper  for  him  to  urge,  yet  when 
accompanied  with  the  completion  of  a  divine  promife,  that  God's  people  fhould 
be  "  the  head  and  not  the  tail,"  it  was  perfe6lly  in  character,  and  he  artfully 
enough  joined  it  with  the  other  confideration.  But  all  was  infufficieht  to  make 
the  people  of  New  England  quit  a  country  where  they  could  live  confortably, 
and  were  indulged  with  all  the  privileges  they  defired.  A  few  families  only  re- 
moved i  yet  Cromwell  was  fo  far  from  harbouring  refentment  againft  the  bre- 
thren on  account  of  this  refufal,  that  the  famous  navigation  aft  which  bore  fo 
hard  upon  Virginia  and  theWeft  India  iflands,  was  never  extended  to  the  New- 
England  colonies  during  the  proteftorfliip.  They  were  not  only  indulged  in 
their  trade  to  all  parts  ;  but  that  extraordinary  privilege  of  having  their  goods 
imported  into  England  free  from  all  cuftom,  which  other  fubjcds  were  liable  to 
pay,  feems  to  have  been  continued  until  the  reftoration -j-. 

Become  wanton  from  proiperity,  and  proud  of  the  proteftion  of  the  ruling 
powers,  the  people  of  New  England  renewed  their  perfecutions  agiinft  a  new 
feft  of  fanatical  enthufiafts,  now  a  very  peaceable  and  moderate  let  of  men, 
known  by  the  name  of  Quakers.  The  founder  of  this  fc(5t  was  one  George 
Fox,  born  at  Drayton  in  Lancafliire,  in  i6z^.     He  was  the  Ion  of  a  weaver, 

*  Although  the  greater  patt  of  the  people  of  the  province  of  ?vlain  were  brought  lo  confent  to 

'this  fubmiffio:!  ;  yet  it  appears  by  the  records,  which  are  liill  prefcrved  in  the  rcgillry  of  the  county 

of  Yo.k,  that  much  oppofitioa  was  made  to  it  bv  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitanis  :   and  the  Mal- 

iachufets  goveinnient  was  feverelv  reproached  by   them  with  ufing   violent  compullory  mean;,  in 

•  order  to  reduce  the  protince.     Hutchinfon,  chap,  i, 

•f  Hutchinfoa,  chap.  i. 
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and  was  himfelf  bound  apprentice  to  a  fhoemaker;  but  feeling  a  ftronger  turn  CHAP,  i:r. 
towards  fpiricual  contemplations  tlian  towards  that  mechanical  profeffion, 
he  left  his  mafter,  and  went  about  the  country  cloathed  in  a  leathern 
doublet,  a  drefs  which  he  long  affefled  as  well  for  its  fmgularity  as  its 
cheapnefs.  That  he  might  wean  himfelf  entirely  from  fublunary  objedls, 
he  broke  ofF  all  connexion  with  his  friends  and  family;  and  left  habitude 
fhould  beget  new  connexions,  and  deprefs  the  fublimity  of  his  aerial  me- 
ditations, he  determined  to  have  no  fixed  abode.  He  frequently  wan- 
dered into  the  woods,  and  pafTed  whole  days  in  hollow  trees,  without  company, 
or  any  other  amufement  but  his  Bible.  By  another  advance  in  his  fpiritual  pro- 
grefs,  he  even  learned  to  do  without  that  divine  compofition  itfelf ;  his  own 
breaft,  as  he  believed,  being  full  of  the  fame  infpiration  which  had  guided  the 
facred  writers. 

Wiien  he  had  been  fufliciently  confecratcd  in  his  own  imagination,   he  beo-an 
to  fctk   profelytes,  that  he  might  communicate  to  them  a  portion  of  thatfpi- 
rit  by  which  he  was  animated.     Profelytes  were  eafily  gained  in  an  age  when  all 
men's  affedions  were  turned  towards  religion,  and  when  the  moft  extravagant 
modes  of  it  were  fure  to  be  the  moft  popular.     All  the  forms  of  ceremonv  in- 
vented by  pride  and  oftentation.  Fox  and  his  difciples  carefully  rejedled.    Even 
the  ordinary  rites  of  civility  were  fpurned,  as   the  nouriftiment  of  carnal  vanity 
and  felf-conceit.     They  would  beftow  no  titles  of  diftinftion  :  the  name  oi  friend 
was  the  only  falutation  with   which  they  indifcriminately  accofted   every  one. 
To  no  perfon  v/ould  they  make  a  bow,  move  their  hat,  or  give  any  figns  of  re- 
verence ;  and  inftead  of  that  afFeded  adulation  introduced  into  modern  tono-ues, 
of  fpeaking  to  individuals  as    if  they  were  a  multitude,  they  returned  to  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  languages,  thou  and  thee  being  the  only  exprtfTions  whicli 
on  anv  confideration  they  could  be  brought  to  employ.     Nor  were  they  lefs  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs.     Every  fuperfluity  and  ornament  was 
carefully  retrenched.     Even  a  button  to    the  hat,  though  fometimes  ufeful,  yet 
not  being  always  fo,   was  rejedled  with  horror  and  deteftation. 

The  violent  enthufiafm  of  this  new  fed,  like  all  high  paffions,   excited  fiich  a 
degree  of  fenfibiiity  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  as  threw  the  preachers  into  convul- 
fions  ;  and  hence  they  received  the  denomination  of  quakers.     No  fanatics  ever 
carried  farther  their  hatred  of  ceremonies,  forms,  rites,  and  pofitive  inftitutions. 
Even  baptiihi  and  the  Lord's  fupper,  by  all  other  feds  believed  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  very  vitals  of  Chriftianity,  were  difdainfully  rejeded  by  the  quakers  : 
the    very  fiibbath  they  profaned;  the  holinefs  of  the  churches  they  derided, 
and  would  give  to  thole  facred  edifices  no  other  appellation  but  that  of  gofpel- 
Jhops,  or  Jteeple-houfes.     No  priefts  were  admitted  in  their  fed.     Every  one  had 
received  from  irrunediate  illumination  a  charader  much  fuperior  to  the  facerdotal. 
When  they  met  for  divine  worihip,  each  rofe  up  in  his  place,  and  delivered  the 
extemporary  infpirations  of  the  fpirit.     Women  were  alio  admitted  to  teach  the 
brethren,  and  were  confidered  as  proper  vehicles  to  convey  the  didates  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  with  whom  every  one  was  fuppofed  to  be  perfonally  filled.     Some- 
41.  3  ^  times 
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BOOK  IV.     times  a  great  many  preachers  were  moved  to  fpeak  at  once,  and  fometimes  a  total 
filence  prevailed  in  their  congregations. 

Some  qiiakers  attempted  to  faft  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  Chrift,  and  one  of 
them  bravely  periflied  in  the  experiment*.  A  female  quaker  came  naked  into 
the  church  where  the  Protedorfat;  being  moved  by  the  fpirit,  as  flie  faid,  to 
appear  as  a  fign  to  the  people.  A  number  of  them  fancied  that  the  renovation 
of  all  things  had  commenced,  and  that  cloaths  were  to  be  rtje(5lcd,  together  with 
other  fuperfliiities.  From  the  fervour  of  their  zeal  they  broke  into  churches, 
difturbed  public  worfhip,  and  harrafTed  the  minifter  and  the  audience  with 
railing  and  reproaches.  When  carried  before  a  magiftrate  they  refufcd  him  all 
reverence,  and  treated  him  with  the  fame  familiarity  as  if  he  had  been  their 
equal.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into  mad-houfes,  the  proper  place  for  fuch 
fanatics,  and  fometimes  into  prifons  ;  fometimes  they  were  whipped,  fometimes 
pilloried  -f. 

But  if,  amid  the  great  toleration,  which  was  then  granted  to  fomanyfeftsinthc 
mother  country,  the  quakers  fufFered  perfecution,  and  were  doomed  to  ignomini- 
ous punifhments  J,  what  could  they  expcd  in  New  England,  where  the  flightefl: 
deviation  from  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  was  accounted  criminal  ?  Nothing  furely 
but  death  :  and  they  courted  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  with  an  avidity  to 
which  hiftory  affords  no  parallel.  In  July  1656,  Mary  Fifher  and  Ann  Auftin, 
two  female  quakers,  arrived  at  Bofton  from  Barbadoes  l| ;  and  a  few  weeks  after, 
came  nine  more  of  thofe  enthufiafts,   of  different  ages  and  fexes.     They  were 

•  Whitlocke.      t  Whitlocke.  Thurloe. 

J  One  James  Naylor,  a  quaker  noted  for  blafphemy,  or  rather  madnefs,  during  the  proteflor- 
ftiip,  was  very  rudely  treated.  He  fancied  that  he  himfelf  was  transformed  into  Chrift,  and  was 
become  the  real  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  confequence  of  this  phrenzy,  he  endeavoured  to  imi- 
mte  many  aflions  of  the  MelTiah  reUted  in  the  evangelilh.  As  he  bore  a  refetnblance  to  the  com- 
mon piflures  of  Chiift,  he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  a  like  form :  he  raifed  perfons  from  the- 
dead  ;  was  minillered  unto  by  women  j  and  entered  Briflol  mounted  on  a  horfe,  perh.^p3 
from   the  difficulty  of   fimiing    an    afs,     his   difciples    fpreading     their    garment;     before  him, 

and    crying,   "  Hofanna  to  the  Higheft  ! Holy  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth  !'' 

When     cariicd   before  a    magiflrate,    he   would   give    no  other    anfwer   to  all    queftions    but 

"Thou  hall  faid  it." Surprifiag  as  it  may  now  appear,    the  parliament   thought    the  matter 

deferved  iheir  attention,  and  fpent  near  ten  days  in  inquiries  and  debates  about  this  fanatic. 
Thurloe,  vol.  V.  At  laft  tliey  condemned  him  to  be  pilloried,  whipped,  burned  in  the  face,  and 
to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  wiih  a  red  hot  iron.  Ibid.  All  thefe  feverities  he  boie  with  the 
ufual  patience  of  enthufiafis,  but  the  fequel  fpoiledsJl.  He  was  fent  to  Bridewell;  confined 
to  hard  labour;  fed  on  bread  and  water;  and  debarred  all  intercouife  with  his  difciples, 
male  and  female:    his  illafions  diflipated  ;   and   after  fome  time,  he  was  conttnied  10  come  out 

an  ordinary  man,  and  to  return  to  his  ufual  occupations. Whitlocke,  Thurloe,  Harleyan 

Mifcellanv,  vol.  VI. 

II  Mary  Fifher  travelled  83  far  as  Adrianople;  and  coming  near  the  grand  vizier's  tent,  fhe 
procured  a  man  to  inform  him,  that  there  was  an  Englifh  woman  had  fomethjng  to  declare  fiom 
ihe  Great  God  to  the  Great  Turk.  She  was  introduced,  delivered  her  meflage,  and  was  civilly 
difmifled.  New  En?.  Judged  by  G.  Bifhop.  Little  wonder  that  fuch  a  woman  ventured 
anong  the  rigid  feflaries   of  Maflachufets  Bay. 

1  brought 
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bVought  before  the  court  of  afilftants,  and  being  queftioned  how  they  could  make     CHAF.  in. 
it  appear  that  God  fcnt  them  thither :   they  anlwered,  after  a  paufe,  that  they  had     a'^^^'T^ 
the  fame  call  Abraham  had  to  go  out  of  his  country.     To  other  quellions  they 
gave  rude  and  contemptuous  anlwers.  The  court  paifcd  the  fentence  of  banifhment 
againft  them  all  -,   and  ordered  them  to  be  committed  to  prilbn,  until  the  (hip  in 
which  they  came,   alio  deftined  to  carry  them  away,  fliould  be  ready  to  fail  *. 

As  there  was  at  this  time  no  fpecial  provifion    by    law  for   the  punifhmentof 
quakers,  they  came  within  a  colony   law  againft  heretics  in  general  :   but  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  general  court,  an  aft  pafTed,  laying  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  upon  the  mailer  of  any  veflll,  v/ho  fliould  bring  a  known  quaker  to  any 
part  of  the  MaiTachufets  colony,  and  requiring  him  to  give   a  fecuricy  tliat  he 
would  carry  Cuch  perfon  back  again  ;  the  quaker  to  be  immediately  fcnt  to  the 
houfe  of  correflion,  whipped  twency  ftripes,   and    kept  to   hard    labour   until  • 
tranfportation.     A  penalty  of  five  pounds  was  alio  laid  upon  fuch  as  imported 
quakers  books,  the  like  fum  for  difperfing  them,  and  fevere  penalties  for  defend- 
ing their  heretical  opinions.     Next  year  an  additional  law  was  made,    by   which    A.  D.  i&cj.' 
perfons  were  fubjeded  to  the  penalty  of  fony  fhillings  tor  every  hour's  entertain- 
ment given  to  any  known  quaker  ;  and  every  quaker,  tor  each  offence,  as  far  as  two,  -. 
after  the  firft  conviftion,  if  a  inan,  was  to  lofe  an  ear,  and  if  a  v»oman,  to  be  feverely 
■whipped     For  a  third  offence,  both  men  and  women  were  to  have  their  tongues 
bored  through  with  a  red  hot  iron  ;  and  every  perfon  who  fhould  become  a  quaker 
in  the  colony,  was  fubjeded  to  the  like  puniniment.     The  year  following  a  far- 
ther law  was  made,  for  punifhing  with  death  all  perlbns  who  fhould  return  into    •'^-  ^-  '^5^ 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  colony  of  Maffachuiets  Bay,  after  tranfportation  f. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  fanguinary  laws,  William  Robinlbn,  IVIarmaduke 
Stephenfon,  Mary  Dyer,  and  Nicholas  Davis,  were  immediately  brought  to  trial. 
The  firft  gave  no  account  of  himfelf.  Stephenfon,  who  had  made  a  public 
difturbance  in  the  congregation  at  Bofton,  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  one  of 
thole  whom  the  world  called  quakers  -,  and  declared,  tliat  being  at  plough,  near 
Skipton,  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1656,  he  faw  nothing,  but  heard  an  audible  voice -' 
faying,  "  I  have  ordained  thee  to  be  a  prophet  to  the  nations."  Mary  Dyer  de- 
clared that  fhe  came  from  Rhode  Ifland  to  vifit  the  quakers ;  that  Ibe  was  of 
their  religion,  which  Ihe  affirmed  was  the  truth,  and  that  the  light  within  her 
was  the  rule.  Davis  came  from  Barnftaple,  entered  the  court  with  his  hat  on,  - 
and  confefled  that  he  had  forfaken  the  ordinances,  and  reforted  to  the  quakers. 
The  jury  found  them  all  quakers.  Robinfon  was  whipped  twenty  ftripes  for 
abufing  the  court,  and  was  banifhed  with  the  reft  on  pain  of  death  §.  Patience 
Scot,  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  fame  time. 
She  came  from  Providence  ;  and  profefTmg  herfelf  to  be  one  of  thofe  whom  the 
world  in  fcorn  call  quakers,  had  been  committed  to  prilbn.  The  record  in  regard 
to  her  ftands  thus  :  "  The  court  duly  confidering  the  malice  of  Satan  ajid  his  in-  • 

•  Hutchinfon,  from  the  Rec.  of  the  Superior  Court. 

t  Hutchinfon,  cliap.  i.  ffom  the  MaiT.  Rec^  §  W.  ibid. 

llrumentSj 
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BOOK  IV.    flruments,  by  all  means  and  ways,  to  propagate  error  and  diftiirb  the  truth, 
^— -"v — -*     and  bring  in  contulion  among  us  ;  that  Satan  is  put  to  his  finas  to  make  ufe  of 
kich  a  child,  not  being  of  the  years  of  difcrction,  nor  ondefilanding  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  judge  meet  To  far  to  flight  her  as  a  quaker,  as  only  to  admoniHi 
and  inflrud  her  according  to  her  capacity,  and  fo  difcharge  her,  Capt.  Hutchin- 
Ion  undertaking  to  fend  her  home  X-" 
A.  D.  1655.       Robinlon,  Stephenfon,  and  Mary  Dyer,  were  brought  upon  trial  at  the  next 
general  court,  for  rctuining  from  banilhment,  and  fentenced  to  fuiflr  death. 
The   two  tirft  were   executed  without  further  delay ;  but  Mary  Dyer  was  re- 
prieved, at   the  intercefiion  of  her  Ion,  on  condition  that  lire  fhould  depart  the 
jurildidlioii  witliin  forty-tight  hours.     She  was  carried  to  the  gallows,  and  Hood 
with  a  rope  about  her   neck  while  the  others  were  hanged.     Yet  was  fhe  fo  infa- 
tuated as  afterwards  to  return,; and  herjudges  werefo  unfeeling  as  to  hurry  fuch  a 
maniac  to  execution.     VVindlock  Chriftopherfon,  who  had  declared  in  court,  that 
the  Scripture  is  not  the  word  of  God,  was  alfo  fentenced  to  die  for  returning 
from  banifliment.     He  is  laid  to  have  defued  the  court  to  confider,  what  they  had 
gained   by  their  cruel  proceedings.     "  For  the  lall  man,"  faid  he,  "  that  wasr 
put  to  death  here,  are  five  come  in  his  room  ;  and  if  you  have  power  to  take 
away  my  life,  God  can  raife  up  the  faid  principle  ot  life  in  ten  of  his  fervants, 
and  fend  them  among  you  in  my  room,  that  you  may  have  torment  upon  tor- 
A.  D.  1660.     ment."    William  Ledea  fuffered  death  for  the  fame  offence.     He  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  court,  and  told  his  judges,  that  with  the  fpirit  which  they  called  the 
devil  he  worfliipped  God  ;  that  their  minifters  were  deluders,  and  themfelves 
murderers  *. 

Many  more  of  thefe  unhappy  fanatics  were  fubjefted  to  corporal  punifhments 
of  various  kinds,  fome  of  which  they  feem  to  have  deferved.  AtBofton,  one 
George  Wilfon,  and  at  Cambridge,  Elizabeth  Norton,  went  crying  through  the 
ftreets  that  the  Lord  was  coming  with  fire  and  fvvord  to  plead  with  them.  Thomas 
Newhoufe  went  into  the  church  at  Bofton,  with  a  couple  of  glafs  bottles  ;  and 
breaking  them  before  the  congregation,  threatened,  "  Thus  will  the  Lord  break 
you  in  pieces  1" — At  another  time,  one  M.  Brcwfter  came  in  with  her  face  be- 
fmeared  with  fmut,  as  black  as  a  coal ;  and  Deborah  Wilfon  went  through  the 
ftreets  of  Salem,  naked  as  Ihe  came  into  the  world,  for  which  Ihe  was  well 
whipped  -f.  That  fome  provifion  was  neceffary  againft  fuch  diforders  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  whipping  fcems  a  very  proper  punifliment  for  the  left  offence ; 
but  nothing  can  exculc  the  barbarous  feverities  fo  generally  exercifed  againft  a  fee 

I  Hutchinfon,  chap  i.  Bilhop  fays,  they  cut  off  the  light  ear  of  one  Holder,  and  of  two 
others  ill  prifon  ;  and  that  L'aihcnne  Scotr,  mother  of  Patience  Scott,  reproving  ihem  for  a  deed 
of  datknefs,  they  whipped  her  ten  llripes,  though  they  allowed  her  to  be  otherwife  of  blamelefs 
converfation,  and  well  bred,   being  a  minillet's  daughter,  in  England.     New  Eng.  Judged. 

"•  Huichinfon,  chap.  i. 

f  One  of  the  fcQ,  apologizing  for  this  behaviour,  faic^,  if  the  Lord  did  ftir  up  any  of  his 
daughters  10  be  a^fjB  of  the  nakcdnel's  of  others,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  great  crofs  to  a  modell 
woman's  fpirit ;  but  the  Lord  tnuH  be  obeyed.    R.  Williams. 

of 
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of  maniacs,  the  greater  part  of  whom  required  only  confinement  and  dilcipline     CHAP.  Iir. 
to  be  brought  to  the  right  uie  of  their  lenles. 

The  New  England  brethren  were  fenfible,  that  their  zeal  had  tranfportcd  them 
beyond  the  bounds  e»,''  juftice  and  humanity  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  fupport 
their  proceedings  by  fome  texts  out  of  the  Old  Teftament.  "  If  thy  brother 
entice  tliee  to  ferve  other  Gods,  thou  fhak  furely  put  him  to  death  j"  and  "  for 
Ipeaking  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  his  father  (hall  thruft  him  through,  when 
he  prophefieth."  The  example  or  Solomon  was  alio  urged,  who  firft  laid  Shimei 
under  rcftraint,  and  then  for  his  breach,  put  him  to  death.  How  far  fuch  pious 
precedents  might  have  earned  them  is  uncertain,  as  the  Q_LiaIcers  daily  multiplied, 
and  frequently  returned  from  banifnmenr,  had  not  a  ftop  been  put  to  thefe  holy 
violences  by  a  new  revolution  in  the  government  of  the  mother-country. 

Cromwell  was  no  more.  Enthufiafm,  hypocriiy,  and  fanaticifm,  which  com- 
pofed  his  charailer  ;  factions,  rebellions,  and  profcriptions,  the  confequences  of 
his  ambition,  were  all  buried  with  him,  and  England  had  the  profpcft  of  calmer 
days.  Charles  II.  had  reafcended  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  and  monarchy  was 
reftored.  Nothing  but  a  total  change  of  manners,  he  was  fenfible,  could  fecure  the 
tranquillity  of  his  government :  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  his 
fubjeJts  a  focial  turn,  a  tafle  for  convivial  plealures,  gallantry,  amufemenrs, 
and  every  thing  that  might  banifh  thofe  four  and  malignant  humours  which  had 
engendered  fuch  confufion ;  and  as  it  was  fufficiently  evident  from  paft  experience, 
that  gravity  is  very  diftindt  from  vvifdom,  formality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrify 
from  religion,  the  melancholy  auflerity  of  the  fanatics  fell  into  difcredit  together 
\vith  their  principles.  Not  the  dreadful  handwriting  upon  the  wall  v/as  more 
alarming  to  the  prince  whom  it  informed,  that  "  the  kingdom  was  departed 
from  him,"  than  this  intelligence  to  the  New  England  brethren.  It  difconcerted 
all  their  i'chemes  of  power  and  perfecution  :  they  had  even  reafon  to  apprehend 
a  perfecution  themfclves  for  non-conformity,  as  no  doubt  wfas  entertained  but 
epifcopacy  would  be  re-eftablidied. 

Meantime  the  humanity  of  Charles  dictated  an  order,  requiring,  that  a  ftop 
fhould  be  put  to  all  capital  or  corporal  punifhment  of  thofe  of  his  fubjefts  called 
Quakers,  and  that  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  fhould  be  fent  to  England;  and  although 
the  people  of  New  England  were  little  difpofed  to  acknowledge  the  force  of 
orders  from  the  crown,  controlling  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  they  prudently  com- 
plied  with  the  inflrudlion  *.  The  laws  againft  Quakers  were  fufpended,  fo  far  as 
refpedted  corporal  punifhments,  until  farther  notice  -,  and  the  decent  and  orderly 
behaviour  of  that  led:,  which  took  place  foon  after  this  ferment,  has  rendered  the 
revival  of  fuch  laws  unnecefiary. 

Notwithftanding  this  inlfance  of  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  evidently  the 
effeft  of  fear  more  than  of  love,  a  variety  of  circumllances  confpire  to  prove 
the  difafFcftion  of  the  people  of  New  England  to  their  new  fovereign,  if  not 
their  averfion  to  the  rcfloration  of  tnonarchy  icfeJf.     After  Charles  had  been 

*  HBtcliinfon,  chap,  i. 

42.  5  K  proclaimed 
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BOCK  IV.     proclaimed  in  England,  Gofie  and  Whaley,  two  of  the  regicides,  or  perfons 
* — r"\' — —■      wi.o  had  given  iudomenc  aoainft  the  lite  of  the  late  kins,  were  cordially  received 
'"'   ■   .  at  Bofton  *  ;  and  even  when  it  was  iinderftood  that  they  were  not  excepted  in  the 
adt  of  indemnity,  all  attempts  to  fecure  them  were  not  only  neglecled,  in  con- 
tcr.-.pc  of  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  but  it  was  for  fome  time  in  contemplation 
whither  or  not  the  colony  Ihould  iland  by  them.     Afluiances  to  this  purpofe  had 
been  given  them  by  feveral  members  of  the  general  court,  and  it  was  only  on  be- 
ing inibrmed  of  the  popularity  of  the  king,  and  of  the  complete  fubmifTion  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  to  his  authority,  that  the  refolution  was 
laid  afide.    Nor  was  this  popular  king  proclaimed  in  the  Maflachufets  colony,  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  afcer  he  hud  been  univcrlally  acknowledged  and  carcfled 
iii  the  mother-country.    No  alteration  was  made  in  the  public  writs,  and  a  motion 
October,      f^j.  ^^  addrefs  to  the  king  was  rejected  in  the  general  court-]-.     A  new  revolution 
in  the  government  was  expefted  j;  ;  but  all  hopes  of  that  kind  at  length  vanilh- 
Auguft,        ing,  an  addrefs  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  king  was  proclaimed  in   the  follow- 
A.D.  i66i,     ijjg    yjQrtis.     "  Foralmuch  as  Charles  I!,  is  undoubted  king  of  Great  Britain 
and   other  his  majefly's   territories   and   dominions  thereunto  belonging,   and 

•  '*  Mr.  Endicot,  the  governor,  received  ihem  very  courtecufly,  and  they  were  vlfited  by  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  town  :  ihey  did  not  dii'guife  themfelves  ;  v.ent  pirblicly  to  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  cccaGonal  lefture?,  fads,  and  thankfgivings ;  were  aJmitted  to  the  fa- 
crament^  and  attended  ptivat;  meetings  for  devoiion  ;  vifittd  many  of  ihe  principal  towns  ; 
were  fitquently  at  Bollon,  whye  fome  perfor.s  were  bound  to  their  good  behaviour  for  infilling 
them  ;  ar.d  when  the  governor  lummoned  a  court  of  affi;tants  to  confult  about  ItCuring  them, 
(after  the  arrival  of  the  kirg's  proclamation)  the  couit  did  not  agree  to  it."  Huichinfon,  chap.  i. 
Yet  the  fame  author  tells  u;,  it  was  not  llrange  they  lliciild  meet  with  fuch  favourable  reception, 
and  that  this  reception  was  no  "  contempt  of  the  authority  in  England  !" — Hil>.  Maflachufets 
Bay,  chap.  i.  p.  214.  From  Goffe's  journal,  kept  from  the  day  that  he  left  Wtftminfler,  ano  now 
in  ihe  pofltffion  of  Mr.  Hutchinfor,  it  appear.',  that  thefe  two  regicides  fotnd  means  to  conceal 
themfches  .'rom  the  king's  ofiiceis  in  New  England  for  uptta.ds  of  twenty  years,  and  that  both 
<iied  a  natural  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

f  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i.  This  difalFedicn,  it  fliotld  feem,  muft  have  proceeded  rather  from  a 
diflike  to  the  throne,  than  to  the  king  who  fat  upon  it ;  for  Charles  had  yet  difcoveted  no  attach- 
ment to  any  particular  religion,  r:or  partiality  to  any  fet  of  perfons.  Into  his  ccurcil  were  ad- 
roif.cd  the  meft  eminent  men  cf  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former  dillinflions  :  he  feemed  de- 
fi-oui  of  icfirg  the  ir.emcry  of  paft  animoli  ies,  and  of  uniting  every  partv  in  anafFe,fiion  for  iheir 
prince  and  their  native  country.  The  Liturgy,  it  is  true,  was  again  admitted  into  the  churches  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  a  declaration  was  iflucd,  prom  fing  that  the  ufe  of  that  mode  of  worftiip 
flioa  d  not  be  inr.poftd  on  fuch  as  were  unwilling  to  receive  i:.  Parliament.  Hi(h  vol.  XXIJf. 
The  aft  of  unifcrmiiy  d;d  not  pafs  till  1662 ;  and  it  was  partly  procured  by  the  independents,  who 
wcie  envious  cf  the  favour  Ihewn  to  their  rivals,  the  prelbyieiian.s  and  afraid  that  they  would  be 
adopted  irto  the  body  of  the  church,  by  feme  flight  alterarions  in  the  Liturgy.  They  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  gratify  tiieir  refertn^.ent  than  to  enjoy  their  leligicus  privileges  in  peace,  that  they 
n  ight  have  the  pleafure  of  humbling  thofe  who  hid  diLppointed  all  their  fchemes,  by  the  reftora- 
tion  of  mona.-chy. 

t  Of  the  republican  kind,  no  doubt :  fcr  the  people  of  New  England  in  general,  appear  at  all 
times  to  have  been  much  in  the  fame  mind  with  the  famous  Hugh  Veters,  for  fome  time  one  of 
their  brethren,  "  that  the  office  of  akir,g  is  ufclefs,  chargeable  and  dangerous  ;  and  that  a.l  kings, 
but  cfpecialiy  good  ores,  ought  to  be  blackened,  as  much  as  poffible,  letl  iheir  jullice  and  genero- 
fity  Ihould  tender  kingly  government  perpetual." 

hath 
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hath  been  fome  time  fince  lawfully  proclaimed  and  crowned  accordingly  ;  we 
therefore  do,  as  in  duty  we  are  bound,  own  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  our 
fovereignjord  and  king,  and  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  liis  facred  majefty 
Charles  II.  to  be  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  all 
other  the  territories  thereunto  belonging  *."     An  order  pafled  the  court  the  fame 
day,  and  was  polled  up  in  Bofton,  prohibiting  all  difordcrly  behaviour  on  the 
occafion  ;  and  particularly  declaring,  that  no  pcrfon  might  expedl  indulgence, 
who,  in  violation  of  the  lav/,  "  fliould  prelume  to  diink  his  majcfty's  health  -f-." 
Soon   after  this  proclamation,  intelligence   arriving,  that  their  conduift  had 
been  reprcknted   in  the  worft  light  at  the  court  of  tngland,  the  Maflachufets 
colony  chofe  as  their  agents  Simon  Bradftreet,  one  of  their  magiftrates,  and  John 
Norton,  one  of  the  miniftcrs  of  Bolton  church,  who  were  fent  over  to  make 
anfvver  to  all  accufations,  and  to  learn  his  majefty's  pleafure  concerning  them. 
Confcious   of  the  uiidutiful  behaviour  of  the  colony,  thefe  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the    fervice  with  much  reluctance  ;  they  even   retuled  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage,  till  the  colony  engaged  to  make  good  all  damages  which  they  might 
lullain  in  England  by  the  detention  of  their  perfons  or  othcrwife.     Their  recep-    A.  D,  16^2. 
tion,  however,  was  more  favourable  than  they  expelled,  and  their  ftay  fliorr. 
They  returned  within  fix   months,  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  fome  parts  of 
which  chcarcd  the  hearts  of  the  colonills.     They  then  looked  upon  them,    and 
ot:en  afterwards  recurred  to  them,  as  a  confirmation  of  their  charter  privileges, 
and  an  amnelly  of  all  paft  errors.    But  at  the  fame  time  that  Charles  declared  his 
kind  intentions  towards  them,   his  purpofe  to  preferve  their  liberties   inviolate 
his  wijlingnefs  to  renew  their  charter,  and  granted  a  pardon  for  all  paft  treafons, 
except  to  I'uch  as  Rood  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  he  required  that  all  their 
laws  fhould  be  reviewed,  and  fuch  as  were  contrary,  or  derogatory  to  the  king's 
authority  and  government,  be  annulled  and  repealed  ;  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
fhould  be  duly  adminiftered  ;  that  the  adminiftration  of  jullice  (hould  be  in  the 
king's  name;  that  freedom  and  liberty  fiiould  be  given  to  all  fuch  as  defired  to  ufe 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  perform  their  devotions  in  the  manner  eftabliflied 
in  England,  and  that  they  might  not  undergo  any  prejudice  thereby  ;  that  all  per- 
fons of  honelt  lives  and  converf::Licn3  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  iacramentof  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  booic  of  Common  Prayer,  and  their  children  to 
baptifm  ;  that  in  the  choice  of  a  governor  and  afTiftants,  regard  fhould  only  be 
had  to  the  wifdom,  virtue,  and  integrity  of  the  peilbns  to  be  chofen  without  re- 
ference to  opinions  or  oucv/ard  profeffions  ;  and   that  all   freeholders  of  com- 
petent eftates,  not  fcandalous  in  their  lives,  though  of  different  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  church  governmenr,  fhould  have  a  vote  in  the  ekdhon  of  all  civil  and 
military  officers  if. 

•  HutcVinfon,  chap.  i. 

f  Id.  ibid.  This,  the  order  fays,  his  m.'jeny  "  hath  in  an  efpccial  m:.nner-foiI  id."  But 
Charles  was  a  man  of  too  much  fen.'e,  as  well  as  of  too  focial  a  temper,  ever  to  countetiance  any 
fuch  abfurd  feverity.  An  ir.jjiy  was  there/ore  adJtd  10  an  affront  in  thus  enfoicing  their  oivn 
fanatical  and  infuUing  oidcrs  v.ith  the  king's  n.imj.  J  Hutchinfon,  chap.  i. 

Thefe 
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BOOK  IT.  Thefe  requefts,  though  highly  rcafonable,  feemed  grievous  to  the  zealots  of 
New  England  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  large  comet  loon  after,  filled  them 
with  new  apprehenllons  in  regard  to  their  civil  and  religious  privileges.  But  in 
the  midlt  of  humiliations  and  fadings,  in  order  to  avert  the  difpleafure  of 
Heaven,  it  was  difcovered  that  the  Anabaptifts,  -an  obnoxious  fed,  had  got 
footing  among  tl:em.  Whether  they  imagined  this  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  evils 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  or  were  routed  by  their  ufual  fpirit  of  bigot- 
ry and  perfccution,  five  perfons  were  cited  before  the  court  of  afliilants,  and 
charged  with  "  gathering  themlclves  into  a  pretended  church  ftate,  in  opjX>fuion 
to  the  order  of  the  churches  of  Chrift  in  the  colony,  and  intermeddling  with 
thole  holy  appointments  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  which  are  proper  only  to  office 
truft."  I  hey  conkiTed  that  they  had  joined  in  a  church  fociety,  that  they  had 
been  rebaptized,  and  that  one  of  them  adminiilered  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
were  threatened,  and  admonifhed  to  conform,  but  pcrfevercd  notwithftanding  ; 
and  at  length  they  were  committed  to  prifon,  and  banifhed  the  jurifdidtion  *. 
But  the  people  of  New  England  had  foon  reafon  tor  more  feiious  alarm.     Sir 

A.  D,  1665.  Robert  Carr,  colonel  Richard  Nichols,  GeorgeCartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick, 
cfquires,  had  received  a  commifTion  from  the  king,  with  fome  fliips  and  land 
forces,  for  reducing  the  Dutch  atNew  Netherlands-,  for  vifiting  the  New  England 
colonies,  hearing  and  determining  all  matters  of  complaint,  and  lectling  the  peace 
and  fecurity  of  the  country.  Thefe  officers  found  little  difficulty  in  fubjecling 
the  Dutch,  but  the  fettlement  of  the  afl'airs  of  New  England  proved  beyond  their 
power.  The  Maflachufets  colony,  in  particular,  confidered  fuch  a  commiffion 
as  a  revocation  of  their  charter ;  and  before  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ftrudlions  of  the  commiffioners,  which  were  nearly  the  fame  with  the  requefts  in  th; 
king's  letter,  they  drew  up  a  moft  extraordinary  petition  to  his  majefty  -f .  After 
fetting  forth  the  purchafe  of  the  foil  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  and  the  In- 
dians, the  charge  of  tranlporting  themfelves  and  families,  and  the  privileges  con- 
tained in  their  royal  charter,  they  exprefs  their  grief  in  having  four  perlbns  fent 
over  with  fuch  extraordinary  powers  as  muft  fubjecl  tliem  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
ftrangers,  proceeding  not  by  any  eftablilhed  law  but  their  own  difcretion.  They 
appeal  to  Gcd,  that  they  came  not  into  this  wildernefs  to  feck  great  things  for 
themfelves,  but  for  the  fake  of  a  quiet  life  ;  and  they  conclude  with  profefiing 
their  fubjetftion  to  his  majefty,  and  willingnefs  to  teftify  their  dutiful  affcdion  in 
any  righteous  way,  but  that  it  was  a  great  unhappinefs  to  be  reduced  to  the  crutl 
alternative  of  having  no  other  way  of  doing  it  but  by  dcftroying  their  own  be- 
ing, which  nature  teaches  us  to  prelerve,  or  yielding  up  their  liberties,  far  dearer 
to  them  than  their  lives,  and  of  which  had  they  had  any  tear  of  being  deprived, 
they  would  never  have  "  wandereii  lo  far  from  their  father's  houfe  into  theiecnds 

•  Mather.     Neal.     Hutchir.fon. 

•f  The  commiffioners  touched  at  Bcfton  in  their  wav,  bjt  diJ  rot  open  their  inflrudions  rela- 
tive to  New  England,  till  after  the  reduflion  of  New  Keiherlands.  In  the  meantime  the  Msfia- 
chufets  colony  fent  oft  their  petition  to  the  king.  The  other  colonies  vcere  lefs  alarmed,  and 
more  compliant. 
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of  the  earth,  nor  have  laid  out  their  labours  and  ellates  therein  •,"  they  therefore    CHAP.  III. 
fiipplicate  his  majefly,  to  fay  of  his  poor  jKopIe  in  New  England,  "  They  fluU  not    a"'^'7^ 
die  ;"  that  fo  his  petitioners,   in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious       '     '        ■*' 
liberties,  may  have  caufe  to  fay  from  their  hearts,  "  Let  the  King  live  for  ever*!" 
Along  with  this  petition,  the  colony  fent  letters  to  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and 
-  among  others  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  at  that  time  chancellor  and  prime  minifter, 
humbly  fuing  for  favour.     Clarendon's  anfwer  was  by  no  means  favourable  i 
but  like  all  his  writings,  very  candid,  and  to  the  purpofe.     "  I  have  read,"  fays 
he,  "  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Afhurft  -f-,  every  word  of 
the  inftru(ftions  the  commilTioners  have;  and  they  all  confefled,  that  his  majefty 
could  not  exprefs  more  grace  and  goodnefs  for  his  plantation,  nor  put  it  more 
out  of  their  power,  in  any  degree,  to  invade  the  liberties  and  privileges  granted 
to  you  by  your  charter  :  and  therefore  we  were  all  equally  amazed  to  find,  that 
you  demand  a  revocation  of  the  commiffion  and  commiffioners,  without  laying 
the  leafl;  to  their  charge  of  crimes  or  exorbitancies.  — I  know  not  what  you  mean," 
adds  he,  "  by  faying  the  commifHoners  have  power  to  exercife  government,  al- 
together inconfiflent  with  your  charter  and  privileges,  fince  I  am  fure  their  com- 
miffion is  to  fee  and  provide  for  the  full  and  due  obfervance  of  the  charter,  and 
that  all  the  privileges  granted  by  that  charter  may  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  his 
majefty's  fubjeds  in  New  England.    I  know  they  are  exprefsly  inhibited  from 
intermeddling  with,   or    obftrucling  tlie    adminillration  of  juftice,    accordino- 
to  the  forms  obferved  there;  but  if  in  truth,  in  any  extraordinary  cafe,  the 
proceedings  there  have  been  irregular,  and  againft  the  rules  of  juftice,  as  fome 
particular  cafes,  particularly  recommended  to  them  by  his  majefty  feem  to  be,  k' 
cannot  be  prefumed  that  his  majefty  hath  or  will  leave  his  fubjefts  of  New  Eng- 
land without  hope  of  redrefs,  by  an  appeal  to  him,  which  his  fubjedis  of  all  his 
other  kingdoms  have  free  liberty  to  make  j;." 

This  was  found  reafoning,  and  the  conclulion  of  his  lordfliip's  letter  is  trulv 
memorable.  "  It  js  in  your  own  power,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  very  happy  -,  but  it 
will  be  abfolutely  neceftary,  that  you  perform  and  pay  all  that  reverence  and 
obedience  which  is  due  from  fubjefts  to  their  king,  and  which  his  majefty  will 
exaft  from  you."  That  obedience,  however,  they  did  not  pay ;  and  the  fword 
was  like  to  have  decided  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  what  is  now 
under  the  decifion  of  the  fword.  But  the  oppofition  of  the  Maflachufets  colony 
(for  it  properly  only  made  oppofition)  muft  not  be  alcribed  entirely  to  a  refraftory 
fpirit  or  difaffedion  to  his  majefty's  government,  though  both  thefe  had  probably 
their  influence :  the  violent  and  tyrannical  diipofition  of  the  commiffioners  muft: 
alfo  come  in  for  a  fliare  i  all  of  whom,  except  Colonel  Nichols,  who  was  left 
governor  of  New  Netherlands,  foon  after  called  New  York,  were  tnenvery  unfit  for 

•  Hutchinfon,  Hift.  Miflachufets  Bay,  Append.  No.  XVf. 

t  Mr.  Afliurft  was  particularly  intrufled  with  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  Mr.  Boyle  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  were  known  to  be  well  difpofed  towards  it,  and  had  received  iettters  to  pro- 
mote the  petition. 

J  Hutchinfon,  Append.  No.  XVII. 

4«-  3  L.  the 
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BOOK  IV.  the  office  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Their  behaviour  was  calculated  rather 
'^"^^^"77'  ^°  inflame,  than  to  conciliate  the  affeflions  of  a  people  jealous  of  liberty,  and 
thirfting  after  independency.  When  the  magiftrates  objedted  to  afTcmbling  the 
•whole  body  of  the  people,  (in  order  that  they  might  make  known  their  grievances 
on  account  of  the  inconvcniencies  that  muft  attend  fuch  a  meafure,  Cartwrighc 
replied,  that  the  motion  was  fo  reafonable,j  that  he  who  would  not  attend  to  it 
was  a  traitor  *."  This  was  cutting  the  matter  flTOrt,  and  all  their  proceedings 
were  of  a  piece.  The  refuk  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  Maffachufcts  colony 
would  not  fubmit  to  have  their  decifions  reviewed,  and  that  Charles  was  obliged 
to  recal  his  commifTioners. 

There  is  no  poffibility  of  defending  the  conduft  of  the  colony  on  this  occa- 
fion,  efpecially  in  not  complying  more  fully  with  the  things  required  in  his  ma- 
jefty's  letter,  and  which  were  given  the  commiflioners  as  inftruiftions,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  :  "  That  all  perfons  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  that  all  procefs 
and  adminiftration  of  Juftiee  be  performed  in  our  name  -,  that  fuch  as  dtfire  to 
ufe  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  be  permitted  to  do  fo,  without  incurring  any 
penalty,  reproach,  or  difadvantage,  it  being  very  fcandalous  that  any  perfons 
Ihould  be  debarred  the  exercife  of  their  religion  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  England,  by  thofe  who  are  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  being  of  what  perfua- 
fion  or  religion  they  pleafs  ;  and  that  all  perfons  of  good  and  honeft  converfa- 
tion  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  chufing,  and  of  being  chofen  into  places  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  like  -f." 

Thefe  demands  were  highly  reafonable,  from  a  ki.ag  of  England  to  his  fub- 
jedls,  whofe  allegiance,  by  a  general  rule  of  law,  is  not  confidered  as  local,  but 
perpetual  and    unalienable.      The  Maffachufets    magiftrates,    however,    either 
denied  or  evaded  every  one  of  them  :  they  altered  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  it  to  their  confciences ;  continued  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  in  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  framed  fuch  regulations  as  rendered  their 
feeming  compliance  with  the  other  demands  of  none  effeft  ^I-     This  obftinacy, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  offenfive  to  his  majefty,  was  rendered  more  con- 
fpicuous  by  the  ready  and  unreferved  obedience  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
thought  to  be  next  in  its  pretenfions  to  exclufive  and  independent  jurifdidion. 
A,  D.  1666.    Charles  himfelf,  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  that  colony,  with  whofe  behaviour  he 
was  highly  pleafed,  could  not  help  remarking  this  contraft.     "  Although  your 
carriage,"  fays  he,  "  doth  of  itielf  moft  juftly  defcrve  our  praife  and  approbation, 
yet  it  feems  to  be  fet  off  with  the  more  kiftre,  by  the  contrary  deportment  of  the 
colony  of  the  Maffachufets  •,  as  if,  by  their  refraftorinef?,  they  had  deligned  ta 
recommend  and  heighten  the  merit  of  your  compliance  with  our  diretftions  for 
the  peaceable  and  good  government  of  our  fubjcds  in  thefe  parts.     You  may 
therefore  affure  yourfclves  that  we  fhall  never  be  unmindful  of  this  your  loyal 
and  dutiful  behaviour,  but  Ihall  upon  all  occafions  take  notice  of  it  to  your 

*   Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii.  f  Id.  ibid. 

J  This  fufiicientiv  appears  by  the  replies  of  the  conitnifijoncrs.     Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii. 

advan- 
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advantage  ;  promifing  you  our  conftanC  proteftion  and  royal  favour,  in  all  diings    CHAP.  lir. 
that  may  concern  your  fafety,  peuce,  ard  welfare  *." 

This  prince,  who  feems  naturally  to  have  pofTcfled  a  good  heart,  as  well  as  a 
found  head,  though  afterwards  corrupted  by  pimps,  priells,  and  parafites,  lent  a 
letter,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  Maflachufets  colony,  expreffive  of  his  difplea- 
fure  ;  and  though  Charles's  temper  was  far  from  vindidive,  thofe  refractory 
2ealots  would  certainly  have  ftlt  the  immediate  effefls  of  his  refentment,  had  noc 
certain  unlooked-for  circumllances  intervened.  An  extrad  from  the  letter  ic- 
fclf  only  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of  its  import.  "  His  majefty  having  re- 
ceived a  full  information  from  his  commifTioners,  who  were  fcnt  by  him  into 
New  England,  of  their  reception  and  treatment  in  the  feveral  colonies  and  pro- 
vinces of  that  plantation,  in  all  which  they  have  received  great  fatisfaftion,  but 
only  that  of  the  Maflachufets;  and  he  having  likewife  been  fully  informed  of 
the  account  fent  hither  by  the  council  of  the  MafTachufets,  under  the  hand  of 
the  prefent  governor,  of  all  the  paflages  and  proceedings  which  have  been  there 
between  the  faid  commifTioners  and  them  from  the  time  of  their  firft  coming  over ; 
upon  all  which  it  is  very  evident  to  his  majefty,  notwithftanding  many  expreffions 
of  great  afFcftion  and  duty,  that  thofe  who  govern  the  colony  of  the  Maflachu- 
fets do  believe  that  commiflion,  given  by  his  majefty  to  thofe  commiflloners  upon 
To  many  and  weighty  reafons,  and  after  fo  long  deliberation,  is  an  apparent  vio- 
lation of  their  charter,  and  tending  to  the  difl"olution  of  it,  and  that  in  truth, 
they  do,  upon  the  matter  believe,  that  his  majefty  hath  no  jurifdiclion  over  them, 
but  that  all  perlbns  muft  acquiefce  in  their  judgments  and  determinations,  hov/ 
tinjuft  foever,  and  cannot  appeal  to  his  majefty;  which  would  be  a  matter  of 
fuch  high  confequence,  as  every  man  difccrns  where  it  would  end  :  his  majefty 
therefore,  upon  due  confideration  of  the  whole  matter,  thinks  fit  to  recall  his 
faid  commiflloners,  which  he  hath  at  this  prefent  done,  to  the  end  he  may  re- 
ceive from  them  a  more  particular  account  of  tTie  ftate  and  condidon  of  thefe 
his  plantations,  and  of  the  particular  differences  and  debates  they  have  had  with 
fhofe  of  the  Maflachufets,  that  fo  his  majefty  may  pafs  his  final  judgment  and 
determination  thereupon  -f." 

Charles  alfo  commanded  four  or  five  perfons  to  be  fent  to  England,  to  anfwer 
for  the  conduft  of  tne  colonifts  ;  and  informed  them,  "  that  his  majefty  would 
then,  in  perfon,  hear  all  the  allegations,  fuggeftions,  or  pretences  to  right  or 
favour,  that  could  be  made  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid  colony,  and  would  make 
it  appear  how  far  he  was  from  the  Icaft  thought  of  intruding  or  infring- 
ing, in  tlie  leaft  degree,  the  royal  charter  granted  to  the  faid  colony  J."  But 
the  Maflachufets  magiftrates,  as  they  were  confcious  they  did  not  deferve  royal 
favour,  had  very  little  confidence  in  royal  promifes  :  they  therefore  declined 
compliance  with  the  royal  mandate  ;  and  excufed  themfelves  in  a  letter  to  the 
lecretary  of  ftate  from  fending  any  perfons  over,  by  infmuating  their  doubts  of 


•  Hutchinfon,  Append.  No.  XVIII. 
J  Id.  ibid. 


f  Hutchinfon,  Append.  No.  XIX. 

3  the. 
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A,  D.  1666. 


BOOK  IV.  the  authenticity  of  the  king's  letter,  and  their  perfuafion  that  the  ablefl:  of 
them  could  advance  nothing,  in  their  vindication,  that  had  not  been  already 
declared  *. 

This  was  a  new  infult,  but  Charles  being  occupied  about  other  matters,  no  far- 
ther ftep  was  taken  againft  the  colony  at  that  time  ;  and  feveral  circumftances,  as 
already  noticed,  confpired  to  obliterate  from  his  memory  a  difobedience  that 
could  not  be  forgiven  by  a  fovercign,  without  the  moft  humble  fubmifTions  on  the 
part  of  the  fubjeft.  Sir  Robert  Carr,  one  of  die  commilTioners,  died  the  day  after  he 
arrived  in  England;  and  Cartwright,  who  had  taken  the  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  wcnc  home  the  moft  enraged,  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  his  paflage, 
and  loft  all  his  papers.  In  the  meantime  the  colony  endeavoured,  not  only  by  re- 
peated profeffions  of  loyalty,  to  appeafe  his  majefty,  but  purchafed  a  fliip-load  of 
mafts,  and  prefented  them  to  the  king  for  the  ufe  of  his  royal  navy.  Thefe  Charles, 
always  needy,  very  gracioufly  received  :  and  it  being  underftood  by  the  Maffa- 
chufets  magiftrates,  that  the  Englifli  fquadron  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  in  want  of 
provifions,  a  fubfcription  and  contribution  was  recommended  through  the  colony 
for  bringing  in  vi<5luals  to  be  fent  to  his  majefty 's  fleet  ;  and  a  liberal  fupply 
was  procured.  This  generofity  was  fo  well  taken,  that  a  letter  of  thanks  was  fent 
to  the  general  court  under  tlie  king's  fign  manual  f. 

For  ten  years  after  the  return  of  the  commilFioners,  New  England  made  a 
greater  figure  than  perhaps  at  any  other  time,  in  comparifon  of  the  reft  of  the 
Englilli  fettlements.  The  colony  of  New  Plymouth  flouriflied  under  the  fofterinw 
fmiles  of  royal  favour  •,•*  and  Connedicut  and  Rhode  Ifland,  no  lefs  profperous, 
had  obtained  royal  charters,  with  very  ample  privileges  ^.     The  Maflachufets 

colony 

*  HutchinTon,  chap.  ii.  f  Id.  ibid. 

X  Both  thefe  charters  were  granted  by  Charles  H.  in  1662.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Rhode 
IHanJ  charier,  it  is  enumerated.  That  the  inhabitants  were  people  who  left  their  fettlements  in 
the  other  colonies,  becaufe  obliged  thereto  by  their  different  fentiments  in  regard  to  religion;  and 
that  their  defign  was  to  live  quieily  with  liberty  of  confcience,  and  to  convert  the  Indians.  They 
were  incorpoiated  by  ihe  name  of"  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Freemen  of  the  Englifli  Colony 
of  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  Plantations  in  Naraganfet  Bay  in  New  England."  Their  charter 
grants  full  liberty  of  confcience  in  religion,  without  excepting  even  Roman  Catholics  ;  a  power 
to  make  a  commcn  fcal,  to  call  an  ailembly  annually,  coniifling  of  a  governor,  ten  affiliar.ts  and 
reprefentatives  of  towr.s  ;  whereof  Newport  not  e.xceeding  fix,  ProviJence  four,  Ponfmouth 
four,  Warwick  four,  and  two  for  each  other  place  or  town,  to  be  defied  by  the  maiority  of  free- 
men in  each  town  :  and  the  majoiity  of  the  affembly,  whereof  the  covernor  or  dcputy-goveinor, 
and  lix  of  the  affillants  at  ieaft  to  be  feven,  have  power  to  make  freemen,  nomin;.te  officer?,  and 
«naa  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  ;  to  determine  what  towns  have  power  to 
fend  rcprefentatives,  appoint  courts  of  judicature,  pardon  criminals,  and  to  make  purchafes 
from  the  native  Indians.  Douglafs's  Summa  y,  part  II.  ftft.  x.  Connefticut  was  incorporated, 
at  the  fuit  of  nineteen  piincipal  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  ite  Goitrncr  and  Company  of  the 
Englijh  Colony  of  ConneSiicut  in  Ktiv  England in^jimerica,  with  perpetual  fucceflion,  to  purchafe  lands 
and  chattels,  and  them  to  leafe  or  alien  as  corporaiicns  in  England  may  do,  with  a  common  feal : 
and  there  fliall  be  elefled  out  of  the  freemen  one  governor,  one  deputy-governor,  and  twelve 
afliftants,  the  governor  to  have  power  at  any  time  to  call  an  affembly  ;  two  general  a/Temblies  to 
be  held  annually,  on  the  ftcond  Thurfd.-y  in  Oftober  and'  the  fecond  Thurfday  of  May,  and  to 
co;ifillof  the  ifliltants  and  deputies  not  exceeding  tuo  from  one  place,  chofcn  by  the  freemen  of 

each 
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colony,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  liberties  and  immunities,  governed  with-     CHA?.  III. 

out  oppofuion  the  country  of  New  Hampfhire  and  the  province  of  Main,  and 

was  beginning  fettlements  even  farther  eaftvvard.     The  French  were  removed 

from  its  neighbourhood  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  other. 

Its  trade  was  as  extenfive  as  the  people  could  wifl-,.     No  cuftom-houle  was  ella- 

blifhed.     The  aiSls  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

for  regulating  the  plantation- trade,  were  in  force  ;  but  the  governors,  whofe  bu- 

finefs  it  was  to  carry  them  into  execution,  were  annually  to  be  eleded  by  the 

people,  whofe  intereft  it  was  that  they  fhould  not  be  obferved.     Some  of  the  ma- 

giftrates  and  principal  merchants  grew  very  rich,  and  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and 

CEConomy  prevailed  in  the  colony  *. 

But  in  the  midft  of  this  profperity,  a  confederacy  was  formed  among  the  na- 
tives, which  endangered  the  very  exiftence  of  the  New  England  fettlements. 
The  Englifh,  before  their  arrival  in  North  America,  had  fuch  exalted  ideas  of 
the  fachems,  that,  ^t  the  firft  interviews  with  tliem,  they  were  treated  with  fome 
degree  of  that  refpeft  which  would  have  been  required  by  the  fovereign  of  a  petty 
ftate  in  Europe  ;  but  their  own  want  of  enterprile,  and  the  little  authority  which 
they  had  over  their  fubjedts,  foon  rendered  them  contemptible.  The  rudenefs  of 
the  Indian  weapons,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  method  of  fighting,  made 
even  their  ferocity  be  difregarded  ;  and  the  quarrels  in  which  they  were  always 
engaged  among  themfelves,  proved  a  further  fecurity  to  the  colonifls,  who  en- 
deavoured on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  an  open  war,  and  on  the  other,  to  keep 
up  fo  much  contention  as  to  prevent  a  combination,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  Englifh  as  umpires,  neceflary  from  time  to  time. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Maflafoit,  fachem  of  the  Pokanokets,  whom  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  mention,  his  eldeft  fon,  Alexander,  was  fufpefted  of 
plotting  againfl  the  Englifh  ;  was  feized  at  a  hunting- houfe,  by  Mr.  Window  or 
New  Plymouth,  and  carried  before  the  governor.  This  infult  raifed  his  indigna- 
tion to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  occafion  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  life 
and  his  machinations.  Philip,  his  brother,  a  brave  and  high  fpirited  youncs- 
prince,  fucceeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  fachem-,  and  though  the  jealoufies  of  the 
colonifts,  and  the  necefTities  of  his  fituation  obliged  him  to  fubmit  to  feveral  dif- 
advantageous  treaties  with  the  Englifh,  he  ftill  medicated  vengeance  in  his  heart  f. 

In 

«ach  place  ;  and  thefe  general  affemblies,  of  wliich  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  (ix  of 
the  affiftants  at  leaft  to  be  feven,  may  admit  freemen,  conllitute  officers,  ereft  judicatories,  make 
reafcnable  laws,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  fettle  forms  of  magiftracy  and  magiftrates, 
that  our  faid  people  may  be  fo  religioufly,  peaceably,  and  civilly  governed,  that  their  g;od  life  and 
orderly  converfation  may  win  and  invite  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  this,  with  the  free  profeffion  of  the  adven- 
turer*, being  the  only  and  principal  end  of  this  plantation."     Douglaf;,  part  II.  feft.  xi. 

*  Joffslyii's  Vovage  to  New  England.     Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii. 

t  Even  in  his  fabitiiflion,  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Philip  difcovered  itfelf.     When  examined  be- 
fore the  governor  and  council  at  Bollon,  in  if  71,  touching  his  fubjeSion  to  New  Plymouth,  he 
replied,  That  his  predecsffors  had  been  friendly  with  ih:  Plymouth  governors,  and  that  both  he 
4--  3  ^J  afid 
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In  order  to  accomplifli  that  vengeance,  as  well  as  to  free  his  country  from  the  do- 
minion of  flrangers,  he  concerted  a  league  with  the  Naraganfets,  Nipnets,  and  all 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  England.  The  Naraganfets  engaged 
to  bring  four  thoufand  men  into  the  field  ;  but  thefe  could  not  be  alfembled  im- 
mediately. The  Englifli  conftantly  were  upon  the  watch.  Some  fire-arms  had 
been  taken  from  the  Indians ;  and  to  provide  arms,  ammunition,  and  provifions, 
while  under  ful'picion,  witliout  expofing  themfclves  to  dii'covery,  required  both 
time  and  addrcfs. 

But  fortunately  for  the  Enghfli,  Philip  by  lillening  to  the  didlates  of  private 
revenge  precipitated  both  his  own  people  and  his  allies,  into  a  war,  before  they 
were  prepared  for  it  '*.  John  Sufam'an,  a  praying  Indian,  had  been  bred  up  in  tlie 
profeflion  of  the  Chrillian  religion  ;  was  fome  time  at  Harvard  college,  and  after- 
wards employed  as  a  fchoolmafter  at  Natick,  but  upon  fome  mifdemeanour,  fled 
to  Philip,  who  made  him  his  iecretary,  chief  counlellor,  and  confidant.  After 
he  had  remained  fome  years  with  that  prince,  Mr.  Elliot,  his  fpiritual  father, 
prevailed  with  him  to  return  to  the  Chrillian  Indians  at  Natick,  where  he  mani- 
fefted  public  repentance  for  his  apoilacy,  became  a  preacher,  and  conformed 
more  to  the  Englifh  manners  than  any  other  Indian  either  before  or  fince.  In  the 
year  1674,  Sufaman,  on  what  occafion  we  are  not  told,  went  to  Namafket  or 
Middleborough,  where  he  fell  into  company  with  fome  of  Philip's  Indians,  and 
■with  Philip  himfelf,  and  difcovered  by  feveral  circumflances,  that  the  Indians 
were  plotting  againfl:  the  Englifh.  He  acquainted  the  governor  of  what  he  had 
obferved,  and  told  him, -that  if  he  fliould  be  known  to  be  t;he  informer,  it 
would  cofl;  him  his  life.     In  this  he  was  not  deceived, 

Sufaman  foon  after  meeting  fome  Indians  upon  a  frozen  pond  or  lake,  they 
knocked  him  down,  and  put  him  under  the  ice,  leaving  his  gun  and  hat  above, 
to  make  the  Englifh  believe  that  he  fell  in  accidentally,  and  was  drowned  •,  but 
when  the  body  was  found,  and  taken  up,  the  wounds  appeared  upon  his  head. 
An  Indian  happened  to  be  upon  a  hill  at  a  diftance,  and  faw  the  murder  com- 
mitted. He  concealed  it  for  fome  time,  but  at  length  difcovered  it.  The 
j«..  D.  1675.  murderers  were  apprehended  ;  tried  upon  the  Indian's  teftimony,  and  other  cir- 
cumflances ;  convifted,  and  executed.  Two  of  them  denied  the  facSt  to  the 
laft ;  but  the  third,  when  he  came  to  die,  confefTed  that  he  was  a  fpedator  of 
the  murder  committed  by  the  other  two  f. 

Philip  was  enraged  to  fee  his  fubjefts  brought  to  punifhment  by  the  Englifh  laws, 
and  for  a  crime  in  which,  he  fuppofed,  they  had  no  right  to  interefl  themfelves. 
He  confidered  Sufaman  as  a  traitor  and  renegado,  who  had  juflly  forfeited  his 
life  J.     He  took  no  pains  to  exculpate  himfelf;  but  coUeding  what  forces  he 

and  they  had  entered  into  feveral  amicable  agreements  wi(h  that  colony,  but  he  knew  not  that 
they  were  fubjedls.  Praying  Indians,  he  added,  were  fubjeft  to  the  Maflachufets  colony,  and 
had  officers  and  magi.lrates  appointed  ;  but  they  had  no  fuch  thing  with  them,  and  therefore  were 
i!Ot  fubjefts.     Hulchinfon,  chap.  ii.  from  the  Maflachufets  Files. 

•  This  was  evident  from  the  diftraftion  of  the  Indians  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  on  the  firft 
newt  of  the  diflurbance  fom  Philip.  f  Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii. 

t  The  Indian?,  as  we  have  already  feen,  left  murderers  to  the  revenge  of  rvlacions  and  friends, 
but  puuifbcd  traitors  by  public  execution. 

could. 
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couW,  marched  them   up    and   down   the  country   in  arms.      He   was  fen,     CHAP.  Ilf- 

fible   that  the  murder  had   been  committed  by  his  orders,  and  doubted  not    A''n'^^7T^ 

but  an   attempt  would  be  made  againft  his  Hfe.     The  EngUfti  of  Plymouth, 

where  the  trial  had  been  held,  ordered  a  military  watch  in  every  town  within 

their  jurildicft ion,  but   took  no  other  notice  of  the  Indians  ;  hoping  that  Philip, 

when  he  perceived  no  meafures  were  ufcd  for  fecuring  him,  would,  lay  afide 

his    hoftile  appearance,  and  that  the  ftorm  would   blow  over,  as   it  had  i'evcral 

times    before.     But    the    natives  coming    in   to  him   from    all  quarters,    in-- 

fpired  him  with  frcfli  courage  ;  and   he   every  where  behaved  with  great  in- 

Iblence,   threatening  the  Englifli,  killing  their  cattle,  and  at  length  rifling  their 

houfes  *. 

The  Englifh  were  naturally  prompted  to  repel  fuch  injuries,  and  that  refin- 
ance turniflitrd  the  Indians  with  a  pretence  for  future  violences  :  they  attacked 
the  people  of  Swanzey,  as  they  were  coming  from  public  worlliip  ;  killed  and 
wounded  feveral  perlons  ;  and  entering  the  town,  murdered  fix  more.  Before 
this  outrage,  the  MafTachufcts  colony  had  determined  to  raife  an  hundred  men  for 
the  affifhance  of  New  Plymouth.  It  was  thought  advifable,  however,  firfl:  to  fend 
meflengers  to  Philip,  at  Mount  Hope,  the  feat  of  his  government,  in  order  to 
divert  him,  ifpoffible,  from  his  hoftile  defigns.  But  the  mefTengers  feeing  fonie 
of  the  Swanzey  people  lying  murdered  on  the  road,  did  not  think  it  fafeto  ad- 
vance any  farther ;  and  therefore  returned  with  this  intelligence,  as  faft  as  they 
could,  to  Bofton.  The  alarm  foon  fpread  through  the  united  colonies,  and 
Philip  found  it  neceflary  to  quit  his  ftation  at  Mount  Hope,  leaving  his  coun- 
try expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  The  Plymouth  and  MafTachufcts 
forces,  after  fcouring  it  almoft  without  oppofltion,  entered  the  country  of  the 
Naraganfets  -,.  who  favoured  Philip  in  their  hearts,  and  waited  only  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  declare  openly  for  him.  Thither  were  fents  commiffioners 
from  the  different  colonies  ;  and  the  Naraganfets  feeing  the  fword  hanging  over 
them,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  commifiioners  thought  fit  to 
impofe. 

The  principal  of  thefe  articles,  figned  by  four  fachems  -f-,  were,  "  That  all 
and  every  of  the  faid  fachems  fhall,  from  time  to  time,  carefully  feize  and  deli- 
ver up,  living  or  dead,  all  and  every  of  fachem  Philip's  fubjedls,  that  fhall 
come,  or  be  found,  within  the  precinft  of  any  of  their  lands ;  that  they  fhall 
with  their  utmoft  ability,  ufe  all  aifts  of  hoftility  againft  the  faid  Philip  and  his 
fubjedts,  until  peace  fhall  be  concluded  with  the  colonies ;  that  all  preparations 
for  war,  or  afts  of  hoftility  againft  any  of  the  Englifh  fubjeds,  fhall  for  the  fu- 

*  He  confefled  that  he  meant  to  piovoke  the  Englilh  to  begin  with  him  firft.  A  whimfical 
opiDion  prevailed  at  that  time,  that  the  fide  which  firft  did  execution  would  finally  be  conquered. 
Hutchinfon,  chap.  ij. 

t  They  made  their  feveral  markj,  after  the  articles  had  been  carefuDy  interpreted  to  them,  in 
prefence  of  the  commifiioners. 

tore 
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BOOK  IV.  ture  ceafe,  and  that,  inftead  thereof,  their  ftrength  (hall  be  ufcd  as  a  guard 
^^■^v~  round  about  the  Naraganfet  country,  for  the  fafety  and  fccurity  of  the  Englifh 
^'  inhabitants."  For  the  faithful  obfervance  of  this  treaty,  the  four  fachems  de- 
livered four  of  their  kinfmen  as  hoftages  ;  and  the  commiffioners  engaged,  in 
behalf  of  their  feveral  governments,  "  That  if  any  of  the  faid  facherns  fhall 
feize  and  bring  into  any  of  the  Englifh  governments,  or  to  Mr.  Smith,  inhabi- 
tant of  Naraganfet,  Philip  fachem  alive,  he  or  they  fo  delivering,  fhall  receive 
as  their  reward  forty  trucking  cloth  coats ;  that,  in  cafe  they  bring  him  dead 
they  fhall  have  twenty  like  good  coats  paid  them  ;  that  for  every  livino-  fubjeft  of 
the  faid  Philip,  lb  delivered,  the  deliverer  fhall  receive  two  coats,  and  for  every 
head  one  coat,  as  a  gratuity  for  their  fervice  therein  -,  making  it  appear  to  fatis- 
fadlion,  that  the  heads  vrere  of  perfons  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  feized  by 
thofe  who  deliver  thtm  *." 

The  morality  of  this  treaty  may  well  be  queftioned,  but  its  policy  cannot  be 
doubted.  As  foon  as  it  was  finifhed,  the  Englifli  forces  left  the  Naracranfec 
country,  and  came  to  Taunton  •,  where  being  informed  that  Philip  was  in  a 
fwamp  at  PocafTet,  they  marched  thither,  and  refolurely  entered  it.  They 
found  about  one  hundred  houfes  empty  ;  the  enemy  having  delerted  them,  and 
retired  deeper  into  the  fv.'amp.  The  Englifh  followed  them,  but  in  diforder,  which 
was  inevitable  in  fuch  a  fervice.  They  found  that  they  were  in  danger  from  one 
another,  every  man  firing  at  each  bufh  he  faw  Ihake  •,  and  night  coming  on,  it 
was  judged  necefTary  to  retreat,  with  the  lofs  of  fifteen  men. 

This  difappointment  encouraged  the  Indians,  in  other  parts  of  New  EnHand, 
to  follow  Philip's  example,  and  begin  hollilicies  againft  the  Englifh.    Some  tribes 
had  begun  before.     The  Nipnsts  had  killed  four  or  five  people  belonging  to  the 
MafTachulets  colony  ;  and   the  governor  and  council  in  hopes  of  reclaiming 
them,  fent  Capt.  Hutchinfon,  one  of  the  commifTioners,  with  twenty  horfemen 
to  Brookfield,  where  there  was  to  be  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  Nipnet  tribe. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brookfield  had  been  deluded  with  the  promife  of  a  treaty,  at 
a  place  agreed  upon  fome  time  before.     A  party  of  them  accompanied  Capt. 
Hutchinfon  thither  -,  but  not  finding  the  Nipnets  there,  they  rode  forward  four  or 
five  miles,  towards  the  chief  town  of  thofe  lavages.     When  they  came  to  a  place 
called  Meminiffet,  a  narrow  pafTage  between  a  fteep  hill  and  a  thick  fwamp,  they 
were  ambufhed  by  two  or  three  hundred  Indians,  who  fliot  eight  of  the  com*- 
pany,  and  mortally  wounded  tliree  more,  among  which  lalt  number  was  Capt. 
Hutchinfon.     The  reft  efcaped  through  a  bye-path  to  Brookfield,     The  Indians 
purfued  them,  and  flocked  into  the  town;  but  the  inhabitants  being  all  armed  had 
airembled   in  the  principal   houfe.     There   they  had  the  mortification  to  fee  all 
their  dwellings,  with  their  barns  and  out  houfes  burnt.     At  length  their  common 
fanftuary  was  furrounded,  and  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  to  fet  it  on  fire. 
One  promifcd  fuccefs.     Having  filled  a  cart  with  hemp,  and  other  combuftible 

•  Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii. 
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materials,  which  they  kindled,  the  Indians  were  pulTiing  it  towards  this  only 
remaining  hoiife,  when  a  violent  fhower  of  rain  fell  fuddenly,  and  happily  ex- 
tinguinied  the  flame  *.  ""•  "•  '^'"5- 

Meantime  major  Willard,  an  Englidi  officer,  who  had  been  fent  with  a  party 
after  fome  other  Indians,  heard  of  the  diftrefs  of  Brookfield,  and  haftened  to  its 
relief.     Though  the  Indian  fcoiits  difcovered  him,  and  fired  their  alarm  guns  ; 
yet  the  main  body,  in  the  height  of  their  tumultuous  joy,  always  accompanied 
with  a  horrid  noife,  heard  nothing  of  them,  fo  that  Willard  was  enabled  to  join 
the  befieged  without  any  lofs.     The  Indians  were  fenfible,  that  the  enterprife 
would  now  be  more  difficult ;   but  willing  to  make  a  lall  effort,   they  poured  in 
feveral  vollies  of  Ihot,   in  order  to  cover  an  alTauk,  which  not  fucceedino-,   they 
withdrew  to  their  faftneffes,   after  dcftroying  or  carrying  off  all  the  horfes  and 
cattle  they  could  find.     As  their  numbers  were  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
Engiifh,  it  was  not  thought  advifable  to  purlue  them. 

The  efcapeof  Philip  from  the  fwamp  at  Pocaffet,  in  the  face  of  the  MafTachu- 
fets  forces,  was  lefs  ^xcufsble.     The  colonics,  not  yet  accurtomed  to  fighting, 
were  afraid,  it  Ihould  feem,  to  attack  that  defperate  chieftain,  after  the  loffes  they 
had  luftained   in  flcirmifliing.     Philip  joined  the  Nipnets,   in  a  fwamp  ten  or 
tv/elve  miles  from  Brookfield.     About  the  fame  time  the  Indians  upon  Connec-      Augud 
titut  river,  near  Hadly,  Hatfield,   and  Deerfield,   began  their  hoIUlities,  and  the 
Englifli  were  worfted  in  feveral  ikirmilhes.     The  commanders  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  therefore,  finding  they  could  do  nothing  by  fending  out  parties,  re- 
folved  to  garrifon  their  principal  towns,  and  to  unite  their  forces.     With  this 
view,  they  propofed  to  eftablifli  a  magazine  of  provifions  at  Hadlcy  ;  and  Capt. 
Lothorp,  with  eighty  foldiers,  was  appointed  to  guard  three  thoufand  bufiiels  of 
corn  from  Deerfield,     In  their  way  they  were  befet  by  feven  or  eight  hundred  In- 
dians, and  all  the  Engiifh  but  feven  or  eight  men,  were  cut  off. 

This  was  a  fevere  blov/,  and  was  but  poorly  repaired  by  the  arrival  of  Capt. 
Mofely  and  major  Treat,  who  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  Another  difafter  followed 
it,  and  threatened  ftill  more  fatal  confequences.  A  body  of  Indians,  who  had 
a  fort  about  a  mile  from  Springfield,  had  hitherto  profeffed  great  friendfliip  for 
the  Englilli  -,  but  the  Pocanokets,  or  Philip's  Indians,  prevailed  with  them  to 
join  in  a  plot  for  the  deftrudion  of  the  town,  and  to  admit  in  the  night  three 
hundred  of  that  hollile  tribe.     Fortunately  the  plot  had  been  difcovered  the 

•  Hubbard.  The  New  England  brethren,  no  doubt,  afcribed  this  fortunate  incident  to  a  par- 
ticular  interpofition  of  Heaven;  and  did  enchufiafm  infpirc  only  fuch  pious  credulities,  the  en- 
tliiifjalk  would  be  truly  worthy  of  envy,  and  his  very  illufions  entiiled  to  our  praife.  The  belief 
not  only  of  an  all-feeing  eye,  and  an  ear  above  at  all  times  wHling  to  liflen  to  human  petitions, 
but  of  an  Almighty  arm  always  ready  to  help,  is  the  moft  confolatcry  doflrine,  after  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  his  offending  creatures,  that  ever  was  promulgated  to 
mankind.  The  fceptic  and  the  fatiiill  may  treat  it  with  derifion  ;  but  the  true  philofopher,  though 
he  will  be  far  from  pufliing  this  dofttine  to  extremities,  will  be  as  little  inclined,  as  the  real 
Cbrillian,  to  conclude  with  the  dogmatical  bard,  that  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe  takes  no  parti- 
'culat  interell  in  hufnan  concerns,  but  beholds  with  equal  indiiFerence 

"  A  hero  perifh  or  a  fparrow  fall."' 
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nii^ht  before,  by  one  Top,  a  Windfor  Indian.  In  confeqiience  of  this  informa- 
tion, moll  of  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  fave  their  lives  ;  but  they  had  the 
cruel  mortification  to  fee  their  houfes  and  furniture  confumed  by  the  flames,  be- 
fore the  fufficient  forces  could  come  from  Welificld,  Hadley,  and  other  places  to 
their  afliftance  *. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Connedicut  and  Mafiachufets  forces,  the  Indians  quitted 
the  neighbourhood  of  Springfield,  and  withdrew  to  the  Naraganfets  country, 
their  general  rendezvous.  The  Naraganfets,  contrary  to  their  engagements,  had 
received  and  cheriihed  Philip's  and  other  Indians  hoftile  to  the  EngliHi  ;  and 
it  was  not  doubted  but  iome  of  that  nation  had  affifted  the  refl;  in  their  violences. 
Winter  was  now  approaching,  and  if  the  Naraganfets  fhould  openly  engage  in 
the  confederacy  in  tlic  fpring,  there  would  be  no  poffibility  of  refilling  them  ; 
elpecially  when  the  Englifh  lorces  were  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  combat  tiie  other  tribes.  One  company  of  foldiers  had  wafted  away 
after  another,  during  the  late  campaign,  and  there  was  no  reafon  to  hope  for 
greater  fuccefs  next  iummer.  The  commifTioners  of  the  united  colonies  there- 
fore agreed  to  raifc  immediately  one  thoufand  men,  and  to  march  during  the 
winter,  into  the  Naraganiet  country.  1  he  Mafiachufets  colony  was  to  raife  five 
hundred  and  twenty-levcn  men,  and  the  other  colonies  the  remainder.  Mr. 
Winllow,  governor  of  New  Plymouth,  a  man  of  fpirit  and  refolution,  was  ap- 
pointed general  in  this  expedition. 

On  the  eighth  of  December,  1675,  the  Mafiachufets  forces  marched  from 
Bollon,  and  were  foon  after  joined  by  the  Plymouth  men.  The  Connedicut 
men  joined  them  on  the  i8th,  at  Pettyguanfcot.  The  evening  and  night  were 
ftormy,  and  the  men  had  no  covering.  At  break  of  day  they  began  their 
march  through  the  inow  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  About  one  o'clock  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  Iwanip  where  the  enemy  lay.  They  had  met  with  an 
Indian,  who  being  difgufted  wich  the  reft,  offered  himfclf  as  a  guide.  The  con- 
federate Indians  were  apprifed  of  the  armament  coming  againft  them,  and  had 
fortified  tliemlelves  with  all  the  ftrength  and  (kill  of  vvliich  they  were  capable. 
The  Englilii  fell  in  fLiddenlyand  unexpectedly,  notwithftanding  their  guide,  with 
this  leat  of  the  enemy,  and  neither  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  nor  confuked 
where  or  how  to  affault.  Some  Indian's  appearing  at  the  edge  of  the  fwamp, 
thole  who  were  in  the  front  of  the  army  in  the  march,  fired  upon  them.  They 
returned  the  fire,  and  fled.  1  he  whole  Englifh  army  entered  the  fwamp,  fol- 
lowing  tlie  Indians  to  their  fortrefs,  which  was  upon  an  eminence  in  the 
midit  of  the  fwamp,  pallifadoed  all  round,  and  within  a  thick  hedge.  At 
one  corner  only  was  a  gap,  where  the  breaft  work  was  not  above  four  or 
five  feet  high  ;  but  over  that  pafl"age  was  placed  a  block  houfe.  At  this,  and 
no  other  place,  the  EnglilTi  muft  enter,  and  thither  it  fhould  appear,  they 
were  conduced  by  their  suiide,  or  as  they  tiiemfelves  reprefcnt  it,  by  the  Great 
Difpofer  of  all  evtiif;.  'J  he  captains  advanced  at  the  head  of  tiicir  men,  and 
Johnfon  and  Davenport,  the  two  forcmoft,   were  fhot  dead  at  the  entrance  ; 

•  Mather.     Neal.    Ilutchinfon.    Letier  to  London. 
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four  others,  Gardener,  Gallop,  Siely,  and  Marfhal,  alfo  loft   their  lives.     As    CHAP.  Iff. 
Iboi.  as  the  forces  were  entered,  they  attacked  the  Indians  witii  great  ardour,  and     ^'7r'''7'~^ 
met  with  a  fuitable  reception.      The  Indians  fought  deiperately,  and  beat  the       '    '     '^' 
Engiilh  out  of  the  fort.     But  this  did  not  terminate  the  contefl.     The  Englifli 
returned  to  the  charge  -,  and  after  a  ilruggle  of  two  or  three  hours,  drove  ti'ie 
enemy  with  great  flaughter  from  their  works ;  fet  fire  to  the  wigwams  or  houfes,    • 
which  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  number,   and  in  the  general  conflagra- 
tion periflied  about  three  hundred  old  men,  women,  and  children.     Seven  hun- 
dred Indians  fell   in  the  combat,  and  near  four  hundred  died  of  their  wounds, 
and  in  confequence  of  the  hardfiiips  to  which  they  were  expoled.     The  Englifli 
had  eighty-five  men  killed,  and  an  hundred  and  forty- five  wounded,  many 
of  whom  died  before  the  army  reached  their  quarters,  by  reafon  of  thecoldnefs- 
of  the  night  *. 

Notwithflanding  this  difafter,  the  Indians  were  foon  in  a  condition  to  aft  of- 
fenfively  ;  and  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  they  cut  off  feveral  ^•^- i^:^- 
parties  of  the  Englifli,  and  harraffed  them  in  every  quarter.  Where  Philip 
fpent  the  winter  was  never  certainly  known.  He  knew  of  the  premium  that 
was  fet  upon  his  head,  and  therefore  difguiled  himfelf.  But  the  profperous  ftate 
of  his  affairs  induced  him  again  to  appear  in  his  proper  perfon.  That  profperity, 
however,  was  but  of  fliort  duration.  The  Conne£ticut  men,  with  fome  friendly- 
Indians,  under  George  Denifon,  of  Stonington,  killed  and  took  prifoners  forty-four 
of  the  enemy  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
fame  commander,  took  and  flew  feventy-fix  more  of  the  enemy,  without  the  lofs 
of  a  fingle  man  in  either  of  thefs  exploits.  Between  thofe  two  fuccefsful  actions 
happened  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  ttie  Mafl"achul'ets  colony.  A  captain  and 
fifty  nun,  who  had  been  fent  from  Boflon  to  relieve  Sudbuiy,  were  entirely  cut 
off.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  Indians  appeared  every  wliere 
in  larger  bodies  than  tormerly,  but  their  vigour  began  to  abate  ;  their  difirefles 
for  want  of  provifions  and  ammunition  increaled,  and,  to  complete  their  confu- 
fion,  the  Mohawks  fell  upon  them,   and  killed  fifty  of  their  befl  men  -f-. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip,  the  foul  of  the  war,  took  pofleffion  once  more  of 
Mount  Plope  ;  and  the  number  of  Indians  that  daily  reforted  to  him,  filled  the 
neighbouring  fettlements  with  conflernation.  The  MafTachufeEs  and  Plymouth 
colonies  ordered  their  forces  to  attack  him.  He  did  not  wait  their  arrival.  Like 
a  true  Indian,  he  placed  no  glory  in  maintaining  his  ground.  The  MafTachufets 
people  miffed  him,  but  returned  to  Bofton  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  prifoners. 
The  Indians  were  nov/  lb  much  reduced,  that  they  were  continually  coming  ia 

*  Hubbard.     Mather.     H-atchinfon. 

t  Itisiaid  that  Philip  (e.l  upon  .ipaity  of  Mohawk'!,  murdered  them,  and  reported  that  they 
were  flain  by  the  Englifli.  By  this  means  he  hoped  lo  engage  that  powerful  peop'e  in  the  confe- 
deracy ;  but  unfortunately  for  Philip,  one  of  the  mafficred  party  happened  only  to  be  feverely 
wounded,  and  efcaping  to  his  countrymen,  informed  them  of  the  truth.  That  rage  which  they 
had  conceived  againft  the  innocent,  was  turned  sviih  additional  .'my  upon  the  guilty,  as  Phiiip 
and  his  people  iorely  felt.     Mather.     Hutchinfon. 
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BOOK  IV,  and  furrendcring  tliemfelves,  upon  proniife  of  mercy.  Two  hundred  in  one 
'A^^T&jt  ^^^^  ^^f"^  ^°  Plymouth  for  this  purpofe.  PhiHp  was  chafed  from  fwamp  to 
fwamp,  efcaping  often  by  the  greateft  hazard  -,  now  lofing  one  chief  counfellor, 
then  another,  till  he  was  robbed  of  every  friend  and  advifer.  At  lafl  he  him- 
felf  was  flain.  One  of  his  own  men,  whom  he  had  offended,  and  who  had  fled 
Auguft  22.  to  the  Englifn,  fhot  him  through  the  heart,  as  he  was  flying  from  a  fwamp  near 
Mount  Hope.  Infl:ead  of  his  head,  the  viftor  cut  off"  his  right  hand,  which  had 
a  remarkable  fear,  well  known  to  the  Englifli  *. 

This  was  a  final  blow  to  the  already  expiring  hopes  of  the  Indians.  They 
had  now  no  centre  of  union,  nor  any  fixed  purpofe;  and  being  chafed  from  faft- 
nels  to  faftnefs,  without  any  means  of  fubfiflence,  they  were  all  obliged  either  to 
furrender  tliemfelves,  or  abandon  their  country.  Their  doom  was  peculiarly 
fevere.  In  all  the  promifes  of  mercy,  thofe  who  had  been  principal  a<5t:ors  in  any 
violences  againfi;  the  Engliih  were  excepted,  and  none  had  any  promife  made 
of  any  thing  more  than  their  lives.  A  great  many  of  the  chiefs  were  therefore 
executed  at  Boflion  and  Plymouth,  and  moft  of  the  reft  were  fold  and  /hipped 
off  to  Bermudas,  and  other  parts,  as  flaves  f .  New  England  has  never  fince 
been  in  any  danger  from  the  intermixed  Indians. 

About  the  lame  time  that  Philip  began  his  hoflilities  againft  the  colony  of 
New  Plymouth,  the  Abnaquies,  Trenteens,  or  Eaftcrn  Indians,  were  infulting 
iheEnglifh  fettled  in  New  Hampfhire,  and  the  province  of  Main.  They  be- 
gan with  robbing  the  colonifts  as  they  paflTcd  in  their  boats,  and  plundering 
their  houfes  of  liquors,  ammunition,  and  fuch  moveables  as  they  could  eafily 
carry  oft".  But  in  September  1675,  they  came  to  the  houfe  of  one  Wakely, 
an  old  man  in  Cafco  Bay,  and  murdered  him,  together  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  and  carried  four  of  his  grand-children  av/ay  captives.  They  next  fell 
upon  Saco,  Scarborough,  and  Kittery  ;  at  each  of  which  places  they  committed 
horrid  devaftations,  burning  the  houfes,  and  killing  the  inhabitants.  They 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Pifcataqua,  making  fpoil  upon  the  inhabitants  on  the 
branches  of  that  river  ;  namely,  at  Oyfter  bay,  Salmon-falls,  Dover,  Exeter, 
and  other  places,  burning  the  houfes,  and  killing  more  or  lefs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  place.  Meantime  the  Maffachufets  government,  under  whofe  ju- 
nfdiflion  they  were,  being  fully  occupied  in  repelling  the  attempts  of  Philip 
and  his  aflbciates,  could  do  nothing  more  during  the  fummcr  than  to  commit 
the  care  of  the  eaftern  plantations  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  militia.  In  the 
autumn,  forces  were  ready  to  march  to  their  afTiftance,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  feverity  of  the  weatlier,  which  fet  in  fooncr  than  ufual.  The  Indians  of  thofe 
places,  however,  at  that  time  iued  for  peace;  and  though  no  formal  treaty  was 
concluded,  an  end  was  put  to  hoftilities,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  conH-nt,  on  both 
fides  J. 

While  the  New  England  colonies  were  thus  contending  in  America,  with  the 
natives,  for  the  pofTelfion  of  the  foil,  complaints  were  made  in  the  mother  coun- 

•  Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii.  f  Id.  ibid.  J  Hutchlnfon,  chap.  ii. 
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try,  which  ftruck  at  the  powers  of  government,   and  finally  ifiued  in  a  revoca-     CHAP.  in. 
tion  of  their  feveral  charters.     One  Edward  Randolph  was  lent  over  to  the  iVIaf-     a''^^"'~6^ 
fachufets  colony  with  a  letter  from  his  majcfty,  and  copies  of  the  petitions  and 
complaints  of  Gorges  and  Mafon.     The  king  commanded  that  agents  fhould  be 
fent  over  to  appear  before  iiim,  within  fix  mondis  after  the  date  of  the  letter, 
.  fully  inftrudted  and  impowercd  to   anfwer.      William    Stoughton   and    Peter 
BulkeJey,  two  of  the  magiftrates,  were  chofen  for  the  purpofe;   and  foon  after 
their  arrival  in.  England,  a  hearing  was  had  betore  the  lords  of  the  committee  A.  D.  1677;. 
of  council,  upon  the  principal  points  of  their  agency,  the  claims  of  Gorges  and 
Mafon,  both  which  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  petitioners.     The  province  of 
Main  was  confirmed  to  Gorges  and  his  heirs,  both  as  to  ibil  and  government ; 
but  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  difputes,  as  well  as  to  gratify  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  one  John  Uiher  was  employed  by  the  Maflachufets  colony  to 
purchafe^the  right  and  intereft  of  Gorges's  heirs  ;  which  he  did  for  twelve  hun- 
dred  pounds  fterling,  and  afilgned  it  over  to  the  governor  and  company.     This,. 
inftead  of  conciliating  matters,  gave  further  offence  to  the   crown.     In  regard 
to  Mafon's  claim,  it  was  determined,  that  the  Madachufets  colony  had  a  right 
to  three  miles  north  of  Merr)  mack  river,  following  the  courfe  of  that  river  fo 
far.  as  it  extends  •,  but  that  the  expreffions  in  the  charter  do  not  warrant  the  over-  • 
reaching  of  thofe  limits,  by  imaginary  lines  or  bounds  *. 

To  enter  into  a  nice  difquifition  concerning  thofe  bounds,  would  be  incon— 
fiftent  with  the  nature  of  this  work.  It  will  therefore  be  fu/ficient  to  obferve^ 
that  a  commiffion  was  iffued  by  the  crown  for  the  government  of  New  Hamp-  ^_  d_  j^-q^ 
Ihire,  and  that  the  Mafldchufets  colony  forebore  all  further  jurifdidlion  in  that 
province,  but  continued  to  exercife  jurildiction  over  the  province  of  Main,  as 
well  as  ov«- the  towns  of  Salifbury,  Amefbury,  and 'Haverhill,  extending  more 
than  three  miles  beyond  Merrymack  river ;  and  coniequcntly,  according  to  the 
decifion,  without  the  limits  of  the  patent. 

Befidcs  this  controverfy  about  territory  and  jurifdiftion,.  the  agents  had  other 
complaints  to  anfwer.  Randolph,  who  the  people  of  New  England  faid,  went 
up  and  down  fceking  to  devour  them,  reprcfenced  the  colony,  on  his  return  to 
the  mother-country,  as  refufing  obedience  to  the  ads  for  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  plantations.  This  complaint  was  but  toojuftj  and  Mr,  Stoughton,  one  of 
the  agents,  was  fo  fenfible  of  it,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Maflachufets  colony,  "  the 
country's  not  taking  notice  of  thefe  afts  of  navigation  to  obferve  them,  hath  been 
the  mofl  unhappy  negleft  that  vje  could  have  fallen  into ;  for,  more  and  more 
every  day,  we  find  it  mod  certain,  that  without  a  fair  compliance  in  that  matter,., 
there  can  be  nothing  expeded  but  a  total  breach  f." 

The  Quakers  alfo  renewed  their  complaints  i^ainft  their  perfecutors.  In  the 
diftrefs  of  the  Mafiachufets  colony,  in  confequence  of  the  Indian  war,  among 
other  fins  which  were  concluded  to  be  the  caufe  of  it,  the  toleration  (hewn  to 
Quakers  was  thought  to  be  one  :  the  court  therefore  made  a  law,  "  that  every 

•  HutchJEfoo,  chap,  ii.  f  IJ.  itid. 

42.  3  O  perfon 
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BOOK  IV.  perfon  found  at  a  Qjakcr's  meeting,  fhall  be  apprehended  ex  cf:d0,  by  the  con- 
■;  iT^  .  ,  i.able ;  and  br  warrant  from  a  maffifrrate  or  commiffioner,  ftiiil  be  committed 
tD  the  houfe  of  correction,  and  there  ha\"e  the  diicipline  of  the  houfe  applied  to 
them,  and  be  kept  to  work,  with  bread  and  water  fcr  three  days,  and  then  re- 
leal'ed  -,  or  elfe  iliail  pay  five  pounds  in  money,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  for  fuch 
offence :  and  ail  coaftabJes  negleding  dicir  duty,  in  not  faithfully  executing  this 
order,  (hall  incur  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  upon  conviction,  one-third  where- 
of to  ibe  informer*."  This  law,  in  vindication  of  which  nothing  can  be  urged, 
but  thcinarmicy  of  the  fanatical  mind,  whik  labouring  under  the  apprehen- 
fians  of  c.yine  difpleafure,  loit  the  colony  many  valuable  friends. 

Several  addrefies  were  fent  to  the  king,  from  the  general  court,  while  the 
agents  were  in  England,  and  feveral  new  laws  were  made,  in  order  to  remove 
focne  of  the  accufaaons  againfi  the  colony  ;  particularly  one  to  punifh  high  treafon 
with  deadi,  and  aoodter  requiring  all  perlbns,  above  fixteen  years  of  age,  to 
take  the  oath  of-aUegiance,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprifcnment,  "  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  xnagiftrates,  having  firfl:  taken  the  fame,  wubmt  any  re- 
jervatise,  in  words  fent  to  them  by  his  majefty's  orders :'  and  the  king's-arms 
we.-e  ordered  to  be  carved,  and  put  up  in  the  court  houfe  f.  Thefc  were  great 
concefEonsfor  fuch  a  fliff- necked  and  perverfc  generarion  ;  but  they  found  lei's 
difficulty  in  fwallowing  an  oath  of  allegiance,  in  words  pricking  to  t-heir  bofonis* 
then  in  confonning ^o  the  kA?s  of  trade,  or  afts  of  navigadon.  They  "  appre- 
hended them  eo  be  an  invafion  of  the  rights,  liberues,  and  properdes  of  the 
fubjeds  of  his  ms^e&y  inlhe  colony,  they  met  being  repreiented  in  parliament  J  ^ 
and  according  to  the  ufual  fayings  of  the  learned  in  the  law,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land were  bounded  within  the  four  feas,  and  did  nor  reach  Anjerica  :  however, 
as  bis  m^efty  had  figniBed  his  pleafure,  that  thofe  a£ts  fhouU  be  obkrved  in  the 
MafTachufets,  the>"  had  made  provifion,  ly  a  larja  cj  the  cihHy,  that  they  fhould 
be  ftrictly  attended  to  from  time  to  time,  although  it  greatly  difcouraged  trade, 
and  was  a  great  daniage  to  his  majefly's  plantation  ii." 

•  At  ifce  faaie  lire  ir.i:  ■  J  s  pa:-i5imjot  sss  provided  for  QailcCi,  oiisr  provoking  evils  seie 
eii3K)era:ed  ;  p:ruciJarly  "  piice,  ia  mecs  Retring  !oDg  hiir,  jizewc-nier;  hiir,  o  iers  wearirg 
bcrders  of  haL",  acd  cclting,  calir.g,  ar,d  imino^eS  -ajrcg  oji  ictir  h?T,  p.-ircpal'y  io  ;/.' 
y'.Mf£!r  firt."  For  foch  cfeoce  graao  ja^es  ivere  to  prefent,  ard  tte  court  to  puuih  all  ofirncers 
by  2dn3C«itioi,  Cue,  or  ooiitAioii;  and  for  "  ercefs  in  sppareJ,  flrange  new  fajh-oai,  naked 
birafis  2sd  STiof,  and  piniosed.  foperfiuaos  ribbacis  on  bair  and  appsieJ,"  the  ccerc  nas  to  £r.e 
cfetdert  a!  difcredon.  lAz:.}  otier  "  locfe  sad  La-a'i  cnflotnt,"  ei'peciaJly  that  of  "  meo  ard 
wcaicn  rjiing  togeAer  Ironi  t:>wD  to  town,  uT:deT  pretecce  oi"  hea-iog  ftnnciif,"'  were  prohibited 
ocacr  fivcre  ptnaltief.     Kut^bjofor,  chap.  ii. 

t  Mi-iTbcicfrtt  Rec. 

~f  Dr.  Pries  ieesis  to  bare  caught  his  rc>phi.Aical  reaioung  fraa  this  axd  other  refuhitLoc!  cf 
tbe  Mac»cho£et:caBn{  bai  cci:ber  ie,  oor  aoy  other  ieditioos  uri;er,  even  curiog  the  prefect 
eoEiffi,  ha!  reorured  lo  call  in  onrPion  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  iirpofe  coinnieriial  rtgnla- 
lationf,  or  ex:esd  the  liwf  i  f  trade  to  ie  coloc'es  :  vet  here  ihe  »att  of  rerre'ertzrior,  ro*  «p. 
plied  cclj  to  ia=i.r^cx,  is  urged  agsiafl  forh  righ\  Whercrer  iren  are  iDtrrrfled  to  dude  the  Ja»'i 
of  their  coufitnr,  they  nQ]  had  argoinenu  againfl  then  being  pu:  in  force. 

I  HatcbintMi,  diap  ii. 

6  This 
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This  law  or  relbludon,  which  is  a  fingular  inftance  of  contempt  of  royal  au-    CHAP.  III. 
thority,  and  fhews  the  miftaken  idea  that   the  colonifts  had  of  the  relation  in     ^—"v— -> 
which  they  flood  with  refpedt  to  the  mother-country,  was  brought  as  a  chief 
charge  againft  the  colony,  when  their   charter  was  vacated   by  a  writ  of  qu) 
•warranto.     The  particular  fteps  that  led  tothis  decifion,  it  is  unnecefTary  here  to 
enumerate.     It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  the  colony  was  obilinate,  the  court 
of  England  arbitrary,  and  that  judgement  was  given  ror  non-appearance.     Writs     a.  D.  16S4. 
were  alio  iflued  againft  Connedicut  and  Rhode  Ifland  ;   but  they  not  chufing  to 
ftand  fuit  with  his  majefty,  fubmitted  themfelves  entirely  to  his  royal  plealure. 
Judgment  was  therefore  never  pafled  againll  them.     New  Plymouth  had  no 
charter  to  furrender.    High  as  that  colony  ftood  in  the  favour  of  Charles,  and 
though  he  gave  them  a  grant  of  the  country  of  Mount  Hope,   which  had  been 
conquered  from  Philip,  they  could  never  obtain  a  charter  *  ;  and  if  it  is  confi- 
dered  how  much  his  dignity  had  been  infuked  by  a  miftaken  conftrudion  of 
charter-privileges,  pleaded  m  oppofuion  to  his  lawful  authority,  this  backward- 
nefs  in  the  king  to  part  with  power,  however  well  he  might  be  difpofed  towards 
his  fubjedts,  v.ill  occafion  licde  furprife. 

Charles  II.  died  Toon  after  that  arbitrary  decifion,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother,  James  II.  who  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  tormedy  governor  of  A.  D.  1686.. 
New  York,  to  the  government  of  New  England.  The  beginning  of  Sir  Edmund's 
adminiftration  was  mild,  and  tended  greatly  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people.  He 
made  high  profeffions  of  regard  for  the  public  good,  and  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  conditions  :  he  direi5te<l  the  judges  to  adminifter  juftice  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  place  ;  ordered  the  eftabliftied  rules  to  be  obferved, 
as  to  rates  and  taxes,  and  that  all  the  colony-laws  not  inconfiftent  with  his  com- 
niiffion  fliouM  be  in  force.  The  greater  part  of  his  council  were  New  England 
men,  and  though  they  had  been  of  the  moderate  and  lefs  popular  party,  yet 
wiflied  well  to  the  public  intereft.  But  theie  men  were  little  confulted  :  many 
of  them  retired  in  difguft  ;  and  Sir  Edmund  guided  entirely  by  his  creatures, 
and  his  own  tyrannical  difpofition,  foon  rendered  himfelf  univerfally  odious. 

One  of  the  firftftretches  of  the  governor's  authority,  wasareftraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  prcfs.  On  this  accoun:,  however,  there  was  not  fo  much  realbn  to  complain 
as  may  at  firft  be  imagined;  for  ftrange  as  it  may  feem  in  a  free  country,  the  prefs 
was  under  reftraint  during  the  former  adminiftration.  The  fame  zeal  that  led 
the  New  England  brethren  to  perfecute,  led  them  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
prefs.  It  had  therefore  only  changed  its  keeper.  A  more  grievous  reftraint  was 
feared  :  it  was  whifpered  that  the  meeting  houfes  would  be  ftiut  up,  unlefs  the 
church  of  England  fervice  was  there  performed,  and  that  public  worfhip  in 
the  congregational  way  would  not  be  tolerated.  But  king  James's  famous  pro-  A.  D.  1687. 
clamation  for  a  general  liberty  of  confcience,  throughout  all  his  dominions,  foon 
treed  the  people  from  their  apprehenfions  on  that  article.  The  intention  of  this  pro- 
clamation was  to  favour  popery  -,  but  few  of  the  colonifts  being  able  to  difcern 

•  Hatchiofon,  chap,  ii, 

that 
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that  diftant  purpofe,  gratitude  for  the  prefcnt  indulgence  induced  feveral  churches 
to  fet  apart  days  of  thank fgiving,  for  his  majefty's  gracious  declaration,  and 
many  congregations  agreed  to  addrefs  the  king  on  the  fubjeft  *. 

But  while  the  people  of  New  England  were  thus  permitted,  from  motives  fo 
little  honourable  to  the  crown,  to  enjoy  their  religious  privileges,  their  civil  rights 
were  moft  fhamefuUy  invaded.  The  charter  being  vacated,  the  people  were  told, 
that  the  titles  to  their  eftates  were  of  no  value;  efpccially  as  the  general  court  had 
neglcfted  to  make  their  grants  under  the  colony-feal.  This  v/as  reprefcnted  as 
a  dcfeft  fo  capital,  that  neither  poflcffion  nor  improvement  could  remedy  it.  No- 
tice was  however  given,  that  all  who  would  acknowledge  the  infufficiency  of 
their  title  derived  from  the  former  government,  by  petitioning  for  new  patents, 
fhould  be  quieted  upon  reafonable  terms.  The  fees  for  fuch  patents  appear  to 
have  been  arbitrary :  fome  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  fifty  pounds  ;  and  had 
the  titles  of  all  eftates  been  queflioned  at  once,  it  is  computed  that  the  whole 
perfonal  property  in  the  colony  would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  new  deeds  -f. 

This  was  an  intolerable  grievance  ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  the 
people  of  New  England  were  expofed,  during  a  reign  juftly  held  in  deteftation 
both  in  the  colonies  and  tlie  mother-country.  The  governor,  wit'i  four  or  five  of 
his  council,  impofed  what  taxes  they  thought  proper  on  the  inhabitants.  That 
was  perftft  defj-Otifm,  and  muft  have  been  afflidting  as  well  as  opprefTive  to  z  fet 
of  men  accuftomed  to  the  moft  unlimited  freedom.  Though  they  had  no  hopes 
of  a  general  reflitution  oT  their  charter-privileges,  they  thought  themfelves  en- 
titled to  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-born  Englifh  fubjefts 
and  confequently  that  no  money  ought  to  be  railed  from  them  except  by  their 
reprefentatives  ;  but  they  were  told  by  one  of  the  council,  that  "  tbey  muft  not 
think  the  privileges  of  Englilhmen  would  follow  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  t." 
They  applied,  however,  to  the  king  for  permifTion  to  eletH:  a  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives. Inftead  of  giving  them  a  dired  aniwer,  James  afTured  them,  that  he 
would  take  as  much  care  of  New  as  of  Old  England  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  meant  to  have  brought  his  fubjcdts  in  both,  under  the  fame  abfolute 
dominion. 

Happily  the  defpotifm  of  James  was  of  fhort  continuance.  He  advanced  towards 
it  by  too  rapid  ftrides  to  render  it  durable.  The  minds  of  men  could  not  acquiefcc 
in  a  change  fo  fuddcn  and  violent  j  and  information  was  no  fooner  received  in  the 
colonies  of  the  difcontents  of  the  people  of  hngland,  and  the  landing  of  the  prince 
A.  D.  1689.  of  Orange,  than  the  citizens  of  Bolton  flew  to  arms;  feized  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
the  obnoxious  governor,  together  with  about  fifty  of  his  adherents,  and  reuiftated 

•  Douglafs.     HiHchinfon.  •(.  Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii. 

J  This  reply  mull  have  been  very  cutting  to  the  New  England  brethren  ;  who  could  not  fail 
(0  confidtr  it  as  a  retoit,  though  probably  not  intended,  upon  their  former  condufl,  in  pleading  an 
exemption  from  the  la'ws  of  England,  on  account  of  the  remotenefs  of  their  Ciuation,  "  in  thcfc 
ei  d;  cf  the  eanh,"  and  beyond  "  (he  four  feas."  it  might  alfo  recall  to  their  minds  the  words  of 
Clarendon,  that  they  would  find  their  happinefs  10  confift  is  a  due  obedience  to  the  Englilh  crown. 

the 
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the  old  magiftrates.  The  revolution,  which  was  by  this  time  completed  in  Fng-  CHAP.  Ill, 
land,  fecured  the  infurgents  from  all  danger  of  punifhment  ;  and  though  Wil-  ^^7D?'i68g'. 
liam  Ihewed  little  difpolition  to  reftore  the  old  charter,  lie  granted  the,  MaiTachu- 
fets  colony  power  to  exercife  government  according  to  it,  until  fuch  time  as  a  new 
one  fliould  be  granted.  "  Trufty  and  well-beloved,"  fays  he,  "we  greet  you 
well.  Whereas  we  are  informed  by  feveral  addrelTes  from  the  colony  of  Maffa- 
chufets  Bay,  and  particularly  by  the  addrefs  coming  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  gover- 
nor and  council  and  convention  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  the  faid 
colony,  that  they  had  joyfully  received  thenotice  of  our  happy  accefTioii  to  the 
throne  of  thcfe  kingdoms,  and  caufed  the'  proclamation  thereof  to  be  ifTued 
throughout  the  faid  territory  ;  we  have  therefore  thought  fit  hereby  to  fignify  our 
royal  approbation  ol  the  fame,  and  gracious  acceptance  ot  your  readinefs  in  per- 
forming that  which  was  necefliiry,  on  your  parts,  for  the  prcfervation  of  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  faid  colony  :  and  whereas  you  give  us  to  underftand, 
that  you  have  taken  upon  you  the  prefent  care  of  the  government,  until  you 
fliould  receive  our  order  therein,  we  do  hereby  authorife  you  to  continue  in  our 
name,  your  care  in  the  adminiflration  thereof  and  prefervation  of  the  peace,  un- 
til we  fhall  have  takenfuch  refolutions,  and  given  fuch  directions  for  the  more 
orderly  fettlement  of  the  faid  government,  as  Ihall  mofl  conduce  to  our  fervice, 
and  the  fecurity  of  our  fubjefts  within  that  colony  *.'' 

Encouraged  by  this  afllirance,  and  willing  to  ingratiate  themfelves  yet  farther 
into  the  favour  of  the  king,  now  engaged  in  war  with  France,  the  people  of  New 
England  undertook  to  reduce  Canada  and  Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips,  a  ,N%w  England  man,  who  had  acquired  a  great  fortune  by  fiihing 
up  the  wreck  of  a  Spanifh  galleon,  was  intruflcd  with  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition againft  Nova  Scotia,  which  fiicceeded.  This  acquifition  was  made  v.ith  /^_  d  ,fgo_ 
lb  much  eaie,  that  the  colonifts  were  confirmed  in  the  profecucion  of  their  dcfign 
againll  Canada.  A  veflel  was  accordingly  difpatched  to  England,  in  order  to 
requell:  a  lupply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  the  king's  frigates  to 
attack  the  French  by  fea,  while  the  colony  forces  fhould  aft  by  land ;  and  though 
the  diflraded  ftate  of  the  mother- country,  did  not  admit  of  any  attention  being 
given  to  fuch  a  propofal,  the  colonies  did  not  lay  afide  their  defign.  Connefti- 
cut  and  New  York  engaged  to  furnifti  a  body  of  men,  and  the  MalTachufets 
colony  was  the  foul  of  the  enterprife.  Two  thoufand  men  were  expcded  to 
march  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  attack  Montreal,  at  the  fame  time-that  the  forces 
by  fea  fliould  befiege  QLicbec.  But  through  various  blunders,  which  we  fliall 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  notice,  this  expedition  utterly  failed.  The  New  Eng- 
land forces  returned,  much  diminifhed,  without  attempting  any  thing,  and  the 
Maflachufcts  colony  had  the  mortification  to  find  itfelf  loaded  with  a  vafl  debt,, 
at  the  fame  time  that  its  reputation  was  tarniflicd  f. 

While  the  New  England  colonies  were  labouring  under  affliflion  and  diftrefs, 
in  confequence  of   this  difafterous  expedition,   their  enemies  in  the  mother- 

•  Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii.  f  Id.  ibid. 

43*  ■         3  P.  country,  . 
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BOOK  W.  country,  took  advantage  of  a  fubjcft,  in  itfelf  fo  grievous,  to  arraign  their 
' — r'^~T~'  government ;  to  the  bad  adminiftration  of  which  all  thefe  evils  were  imputed. 
'  ^°'  As  a  further  misfortune,  the  colony  agents  were  divided  among  themfelves.  On 
the  opinion  of  eminent  lawyers,  however,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Ifland  re- 
fumed  their  former  government  ;  no  judgm;.'nt,  as  already  obfcrved,  havino- 
paflcd  againft  their  charters.  Lawyers  were  alfo  confulted  in  regard  to  the 
MafTachufets  charter  -,  which  not  only  the  body  of  the  people,  but  likewife  their 
agents,  Mr.  Increale  Mather,  and  Elifiia  Cooke,  were  outrageoufly  zealous  to  have 
reftorcd.  But  on  examining  the  old  charter,  it  appeared  to  Sir  John  Somers  the 
attorney -general,  and  alfo  to  Mr.  Hooke,  a  noted  counlellor  confulted  for  the  co- 
lony, that  a  mere  reftoration  of  that  charter  would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the 
petitioners  ;  for  although  it  gave  them  power  to  imprifon,  or  inflid  punifhment 
in  criminal  cafes,  according  to  the  courfe  of  corporations  in  England,  cacital 
cafes  not  being  eScprefsly  mentioned,  they  had  no  power  of  life  and  death  ;  that  no 
power  was  given  to  ered judicatories,  or  courts  ior  probate  of  wills,  or  with  ad- 
miralty jurildiction  ;  nor  was  any  power  given  to  conftitute  a  houfe  of  deputies 
or  reprefentativcs,  to  impofe  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  or  to  incorporate  towns, 
colleges,  or  fchools*,  all  which  powers  and  privileges  they  had  neverthclcfs 
ufurped;  and  that  if  the  judgment  againft  the  charter  fhould  be  revcrfcd,  and 
the  government  continue  to  exercife,  as  before  the  quo  u-arranto,  thofe  powers 
and  privileges,  which  only  could  render  their  adminiftration  competent,  a  new 
writ  would  ilTue  againft  them  in  Wcftminller-Hall,  and  judgment  follow 
thereon,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  IVrit  of  Error  -f-. 

This  reprefentation  of  "the  matter,  aad  certain  information,  that  the  king  was 
determined  to  refcrve  to  himfelf  the  appointment  of  the  governor  at  leaft,  in. 
cuced  Mr.  Mather,  the  principal  agent,  to  petition  for  a  new  charter  with  more 
ample  privileges.  A  new  charter  was  granted  ;  but  the  crown  referved  to  itfelf 
lo  many  prerogatives,  that  Mr,  Cooke  utterly  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Mather  was  fo  much  difijtisfied,  when  it  was  firft  prefented  to  him,  that  he 
declared  he  would  fooner  part  with  life  than  fubfcribe  to  fuch  conditions.  His 
rage,  however,  had  time  to  cool.     He  was  told  that  the  confent  of  the  agents  was 

•  That  this  opinion  is  jull  wi'l  be  evident  to  any  one  who  fhall  examine  the  chiiter  j  yet  we 
are  told  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Acaunt  of  the  European  Silthir.nts  in  America,  that  this 
charter  contained  "  privileges  too  extenfive  for  a  colony,  and  what  left  little  more  than  a  no- 
minal dependence  on  the  rnothcr-country,  and  the  crown  itlelf."  A  habit  of  ucering  bold 
alTerlions  in  ihe  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  order  to  brow- beat  a  minifier,  or  confound  a  clamorous 
op(.onent,  oily  could  have  led  thii  intelligent  writer  into  fo  unaccountable  a  dsdara  ion.  Had 
the  Maffjchufets  colony  pofT-fftd  the  powers  which  it  aflumed,  and  the  privileges  whxh  it  claimed 
there  would  have  betn  {oTat  foundation  for  this  opinion  ;  but  the  powers  of  gf'verrn.ent  aflually 
fecnred  to  it  by  charter,  were  only  ft  for  a  focieiy  immediately  under  a  fuperior,  civil  and  criminal 
jurifdiflior.  Nor  did  the  charter  "rant  any  particular  immunities,  except  an  exi  mpiir  n  from  taxes 
and  cufiams,  both  in  the  colony  and  the  mother-count  y,  for  the  fiift  feven  years  ;  which  plair.ly 
implies,  that  they  might  afterwards  be  c'emanded,  and  that  the  crovsn  had  referved  a  right  to 
Impofe  them.     See  the  chartf  r  itftU,  { age  3S0  of  this  volume. 

^  Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii. 

not 
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not  required  -,  that  they  were  not  plenipotentiaries  from  a  fovcreign  ftate,  but    CHAP.  III. 
the  officers  of  a  corporation  foliciting  the  king  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-fubjects  1    ^7d?'i67w 
and  if  they  declined  fLibn)itting  to  his  majefty's  plealure,  he  would  fettle  the 
country  without  them,  and  they  might  attend  to  the  coniequences  *. 

The  only  queftion  with  the  agents  now  was,  whether  to  fubmit  to  the  new  fet- 
tlement  in  its  prefent  form,  or  to  fignify  to  the  miiiillers  of  ftate,  that  they 
v/ould  rather  have  no  charter  at  all.     Mr.  Cooke  adhered  to  his  former  refolu- 
tion  5  but  Mr,  Mather  having  recovered  his  temper,  was  fenfible,  on  a  fecond 
examination,  that  the  new  charter  was  in  many  refpetts  to  be  preferred  to  thi 
old.     That  every  one,  however,  may  form  his  own  opinion  of  this  matter,  an 
abflraft  of  the  new  charter  is  here  prefented.     After  a  recital  of  the  former  grant 
or  charter,  it  proceeds  thus  : — "  Whereas  the  faid  governor  and  company  of 
Maflachufcts  Bay  in  New  England,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  letters  patent,  are  be- 
come very  populous  and  well  fettled  ;  and  whereas  the  faid  charter  was  vacated  by 
a  judgment  in  Chancery  in  Trinity-Term,  anno  1684,  the  agents  of  tharcolony 
have  petitioned  us  to  be  incorporated  by  a  new  charter ;  and  alfo  to  the  end  that  our 
colony  of  New  PIvmouth  in  iNew  England  may  be  brought  under  fuch  a  form  of 
government,  as  may  put  them   in  a   better  condition  of  defence,   we  do    by 
thefe  prcfents  incorporate  into  one  real  province,  by  the  name  ot  the  Provivce 
OF  Massachusets  Bay  in  Ntw  England,  viz.  the  former  colony  of  Mafla- 
chufcts Bay  ;  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth  ;  the  Province  of  Main  ;  the  terri- 
tory of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  traft  lying  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
province  of  Main  ;  the  north  half  of  the  ifles  of  Shoals  -,  the  illes  of  Caparock, 
and  Nantucket  near  Cape  Cod  ;  and  all  iflands,  within  ten  leagues  diredtly  op- 
pofite  to  the  main  land,  within  the  faid  bounds  :  and  to  our  fubjedts,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  faid  lands,  and  their  fucceiTors,  we  confirm  all  lands  and  heredita- 
ments formerly  granted  by  any  general  court  to  perfons,  bodies  corporate,  towns, 
villages,   colleges,  or  Ichools,  faving  the  claims  of  prior  grantees  ;  nor  fhall 
former  grants  or  conveyances  be  prejudiced  for  want  of  form.     The  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  fecretary,  to  be  of  the  king's  nomination  ;  a  general 
court  or  afiembly  to  be  convened  the  laft  Wednefday  in  May  yearly,  confifting  of 
the  governor,  council,  and  reprefentatives  of  the  towns  or  places,  not  exceedin^r 
two  for  one  place ;  the  qualification  for  an  eleftor  forty  fhillings  freehold,  or  fifty 
pounds  fterling  perfonal  eftate  :  and  the  general  afiembly  fliall  eleft  twenty- 
eight  counfellors,  whereof  eighteen  fhall  be  from  the  old  colony  of  MafiTachufets 
Bay,  four  from  Plymouth  late  colony,  three  from  the  Province  of  Main,  one  from 
the  territory  of  Sagadahock,  and  two  at  large.     The  governor,  with  confent  of 
the  council,  to  appoint  the  officers  in  the  courts  of  juftice ;  all  perfons  born  in  the 
province,  or  in  the  paflage  to  and  from  it  to  be  deemed  natural-born  fubjedls  of 
England  •,   liberty  of  conlcience  to  be  granted  to  all  Chriftians  except  papifts  ; 
the  general  aiTembly  to  confLitute  judicatories  for  all  caufes  civil  or  criminal, 

•  Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii. 

capital 
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capital  or  not  capital.  Probate  of  wills  and  granting  of  adminiftrations,  to  be  in 
the  governor  and  council  •,  in  perfonal  anions  exceeding  the  value  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  fterling,  an  appeal  may  be  had  to  the  king  in  council,  provided 
the  appeal  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  judgment,  but  execution  not  to 
be  ftayed.  The  general  affembly  may  make  laws,  if  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England  ■,  appoint  all  civil  officers,  except  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  impofe  taxes,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  the  governor  in  council :  but  the  gover- 
nor Ihall  have  a  negative  in  all  adls  and  eledions,  and  all  ads  of  affcmbly  Ihall 
be  fent  home  to  the  king  in  council  for  approbation.  The  governor  to  com- 
mand the  militia  ;  to  ufe  the  law  martial  in  time  of  aftual  war ;  to  erect  forts  and 
demolifh  them  at  pleafure  :  but  the  law  martial  fhall  not  be  executed  without  the 
conient  of  the  council.  When  there  is  no  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor  to 
aft  ;  and  when  both  are  wanting,  the  majority  of  the  council  to  liave  the  power. 
The  admiralty  jurildiftion  to  belong  to  the  king,  or  thelords  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
and  all  trees  fit  for  mails  of  twenty-four  inches  diameter  and  upwards,  twelve 
inches  from  the  ground,  growing  upon  land  not  heretofore  granted  to  any  private 
perfons,  are  relcrved  to  tlie  crown  *." 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  new  charter  of  Maffachufets  Bay  ;  and  the  no- 
mination of  the  officers  referved  to  the  crown  being  left  for  the  firft  time  to  the 
agents,  or  rather  to  Mr.  Mather,  he  made  choice  of  Sir  William  Phips  as  governor. 
Sir  William  arrived  at  Bofton  with  the  charter  in  May  i6,j2,  and  immediately 
iffued  writs  for  a  general  aflrmbly,  which  met  on  the  eigluh  of  June  following  ; 
and  although  a  party  was  formed  that  oppofed  fubmiffion  to  the  charter,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  court  wifely  and  thankfully  accepted  it,  and  appointed  a  day  of  fo- 
lemn  thankfgiving  to  Almighty  God,  lor  "  granting  a  fate  arrival  to  his  excel- 
lency the  governor  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Increafe  Mather,  who  have  induftrioufly  en- 
deavoured the  fervice  of  this  people,  and  have  brought  over  with  them  a  fettle- 
inent  of  government,  in  which  their  majefties  have  gracioufly  given  us  diftin- 
guifliing  marks  of  their  royal  favour  and  goodnefs  j." 

From  this  time  to  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  the  alterations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New  England  were  very  inconfiderable.  New  Hampfliire  continued 
immediately  under  the  crown  ;  Connefticut  and  Rhode  Ifland,  under  their  ori- 
ginal charter-governments  ;  and  the  people  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  happy  under 
this  new  charter,  found  no  reafon,  after  the  experience  of  feventy  years,  to  envy 
their  neighbours,  or  conclude  that  king  William  had  dealt  hardly  with  them, 
though  he  certainly  took  care  to  mark  more  diftinftly  the  dependence  of  the 
colony  on  the  mother- country,  as  well  as  to  preferve  that  dependence,  by  retain- 
ing the  power  of  appointing  the  principal  officers.  In  other  refpefts,  he  cir- 
cumfcribed  only  their  imaginary,  and  enlarged  their  real  privileges.  An  increafe 
of  commerce,  population,  and  wealth,  was  the  defirable  confequence  of  thele  pri- 
vileges :  what  will  be  the  confequence  of  afpiring  at  greater,  or  of  an  attempt  to 

•  Douglafs,  part  II.  fcft  viii.  f  Hutchinfon,  chap.  ii. 

6  invade 


France.     Of  that  extenfive  region,  wefhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fpeak  : 
at  prefent  we  mull  carry  forward  the  hiilory  of  I'Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia. 

43.  3  Q^  Nova 
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invade  tnem,  time  only  can  certainly  determine ;  though  it  is  not  now  impoffi- 
ble  to  reach  it,  by  a  fortunate  conjecture.  But  before  we  enter  upon  that  llib- 
}e(5l,  or  relate  the  principal  events  of  the  profperous  period  whicli  preceded  the 
preient  difturbances,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the  colonies  contiguous  to  New  Eno-. 
land,  both  towards  the  north  and  fouth,  as  well  as  of  thofe  planted  in  other  parts 
of  North  America,  by  the  different  European  powers. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

tht  Sttlliment  of  the  Frerch  in  Canada  afid  Nova  Scotia  ;  a  fie-zv  cf  the  latter  under  the  Englifh 
Gcvernixent ;  alfo  an  Account   13^  Newfoundland  aid  Hudfon's  Bay,  nuuh  f^im  Thoughts  on  tiit 
-   Fijhtry  and  Fur  Trade, 

IN  treating  of  the  affairs  of  New  England,  we  have  frequently  had  occafion 
to  mention  the  French,  who  were  long  the  rivals  of  the  hngUfn  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe.     As  early  as  the  year  15.V5,  James  Carrier,  a  French  navi- 
gator, had  entered  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  carried  on  Ibme  traffic,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  with  the  natives  of  Canada.     He  alfo  didindly  furveyed  the 
coafts  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  the  French 
foon  after  gave  the  name  of  I'Acadie.    But  no  fettlement  was  ellabliflietl  in  eitlier 
of  thefe  countries  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  juftly  furnamed  the  Great,  who 
having  compofed  the  civil  and  religious  wars,  by  which  France  had  been  fo  lona 
diftracflcd,  began  to  turn  his  views  towards  the  New  Worl(|!.    Tlie  Englifli  at  that 
time  claimed  all  the  American  continent  to  the  north  of  Florida,  in  confcquence 
of  the  dilcoveries  of  the  Cabots  •,  but  Henry   regardlcfs  of  fucli  claim,  ap- 
pointed fucceffively  La  Roche,  a  gentleman  of  Britanny,  Chauvin,  a  commander    ■ 
in  the  French  naVy,  and  De  Chatte,  governor  of  Dieppe,  to  the  government  of 
Canada  and  the  adjoining  countries,  with  very  ample  privileges.     Thefe  gen- 
tlemen, or  their  agents,  traded  with  the  natives  for  furs,  to  advantage,  but 
made  no  permanent  fettlement. 

This  trade  was  found  fo  advantageous,  that  De  Montis,  who  had  fucceeded 
De  Chatte  as  governor  of  Canada,  was  able  to  form  a  company  for  carrying  ic  on, 
more  confiderable  than  any  former  aflbciation  for  that  purpofe.  They  fitted  out 
four  fhips,  of  which  De  Montis  took  the  command  in  perfon,  attended  by  Samuel 
Champlain,  a  gentleman  of  education,  who  had  formerly  made  the  fame  voyage, 
and  other  adventurers  of  good  condition.  This  fquadron  touched  at  feveral  places 
on  the  coaft  of  I'Acadie,  and  fettlements  were  eftabliflied  at  St.  Croix  and  Port  a.  D  iS 
Royale,  now  Annapolis  Roy.al,  in  a  bay  towards  the  fouth-well  coaft  of  that  terri- 
tory. Four  years  after,  Champlain  toundcd  a  fettlement  on  the  river  St.  Lau-  y\  jj 
rence,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Quebec.  This  foon  became  a  flouriniing  city  \ ' 
the  centre  of  the  French  power  in  America,  and  the  capital  of  Canada  or  New 
France,  Of  that  extenfive  region,  we  lliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fpeak  ; 
at  prefent  we  muft  carry  forward  the  hiftory  of  I'Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia. 

43.  3  Q..  Nova 
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BOOK  IV.         "Nova  Scotia,  by  which  is  now  undernood  all  the  coaft,  three  hundred  leagues  in 

*''"''^''"''*~'  length,  included  between  tiie  northern  boundary  of  New  England,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  feenis  at  firft  to  have  comprehended  only  the 
great  triangular  peninfula,  lying  near  the  middle  of  that  fpace.  This  peninfula, 
to  which  the  French  confined  the  name  of  I'Acadie,  is  extremely  well  fituated 
forfliips  returning  from  the  Weft  Indies  to  water  at.  It  has  a  number  of  excel- 
lent ports,  which  fliips  may  enter  and  go  out  of  with  all  winds.  There  is  a  great 
quantity  of  cod  upon  its  coafts,  and  ftill  more  upon  fome  fmall  banks  at  the  dil- 
tance  only  of  a  few  leagues.  The  foil,  which  is  gravelly,  is  extremely  convenient 
for  drying  the  fifh.  Ngva  Scotia  alfo  abounds  with  valuable  timber,  with  land 
fit  for  feveral  kinds  of  culture,  and  is  remarkably  well  fituated  for  the  fur  trade. 
But  although  the  climate  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  winters  are  long  and  fevere, 
and  followed  by  fudden  and  exceffive  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed  thick 
fogs.  Thefe  circumftances  render  the  country  difagreeable,  though  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  unwholcfome. 

The  French  fcttlements  in  I'Acadie  were  ftill  in  an  infant  ftate,  when  captain 
Argol,  as  we  have  already  feen,  afterted  the  claim  of  the  crown  of  England  to 

A.  D.  1613.    that  country.      He  carried  off  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tranfported  xht  r^ft 

A.  D.  i6z!.  to  Quebec.  This  violence  prepared  the  way  tor  a  grant  of  the  dilputcd  terri- 
tory, from  J.unes  I.  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  which  it  ftill  retains. 
Sir  William  admitted  fome  aftbciatcs,  and  a  fliip  was  fent  over  with  lettlers  in 
1623-,  bur,  ironi  caufes"  with  which  we  are  not  made  acquainted,  they  all 
returned  the  lame  year*.  Meantime  the  French  had  reftored  their  fcttle- 
ments-,   and    Charles  I.    on    his    marriage  with   Henrietta    Maria,    daughter 

A.  D.  1^:25.  of  Henry  IV.  quit-claimed  Nova  Scotia  to  the  crown  of  France.  But 
Charles  being  afterwards  embroiled  with  that  court,  David  Kertk,  a  French  pro- 

A.  D.  i6;8.  teftant,  with  three  F.nglifli  Ihips,  reduced  all  the  fettlements  of  his  countryn)en, 
both  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Kertk,  who  had  adcd  under  a  commiffiori 
from  the  king,  but  as  the  condu(5cor  of  a  private  armament,  obtained  a  grant 
of  all  the  lands  called  Canada,  to  the  north  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  ;  and  thofe 
to  the  Ibuth  of  it,  called  Nova  Scotia,  were  confirmed  to  Sir  Willam  Alexander  f. 
Thole  grants,  however,  proved  to  be  Little  more  than  nominal  ;  for  by  a  new 

A.  D.  i6-;c.  treaty  of  peace,  ibon  after  concluded,  both  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  reftored 
to  France,  together  with  the  ifland  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Breton, 
which  the  French  long  affeded  to  diftinguifti  by  the  name  of  Ifte  Royale.  The 
fettlements  of  Port  Royal  and  St.  Croix  were  once  more  re-eftablifhed ;  and  a  de- 
ftre  of  monopolizing  the  fur  trade,  as  well  as  a  jealoufy  of  the  rifing  greatnefs  of 
New  England,  and  perhaps  refentmcnt  of  former  injuries,  made  the  French  of 
I'Acadie  very  troublelbme  neighbours  to  the  Englifti.  At  their  firft  arrival, 
they  had  found  it  peopled  by  fmall  favage  nations  or  tribes,  who  went  under  the 

•  Douglafs,  part  II.  feft.  vii.  +  Id.  ibid.     The  commander  of  this  for- 

tunate armament,  who  was  a  native  of  Dieppe,  but  as  fhould  feem  of  Du^ch  extraflion,  is  com- 
ajonly  called  Sir  David  K.itk,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Scotchman. 

general 
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general  name  of  Abnaquies.     Tho'  no  lefs  fond  of  war  than  the  other  favages  of    CHAP.  iv. 
North  America,  they  were  more  focial  in  their  temper.     In  confequence  of  this     ^-"^v— --J 
tiifpofition,  the  French  miffionaries  had  full  opportunity  to  communicate  tothem 
the  doiflrines  of  Chriilianity,  which  many  of  them  received  with  all  the  ardour  of 
novelty  and  enthufiafm.     At  the  fame  time  that  the  mifTionaries  taught  the  Ab- 
naquies their  religion,  they  ini'pired  them  with  all  that  hatred,  which  they  them- 
fclves  entertained  againft  the  Englifh  naa:e  ;  and  this  fundamental  article  of  their 
new  faith  being  that  which  made  the  ftrongeft  imprefllon  upon  their  fenfcs,  and 
the  only  one  which  favoured  their  pafTion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with  all  that 
lerocity  which  was  natural  to  them  *.     They  not  only  rcfufed  to  make  any  kind 
of  exchanges  with  the  Englifh,  but  alfo  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  their 
lectlemencs. 

Koufcd  by  thefe  repeated  injuries,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  New 
England,-  Cromwell  fent  colonel  Sedgwick  toafll-rt  the  claim  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion toNova  Scotia.  He  reduced  it  in  1654,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  Enc/Jand  A.  D.  if,;j. 
by  treaty  the  following  year.  But  Sir  William  Alexander  having  fold,  in  1632, 
liis  right  of  property  in  the  foil,  to  M.  Claude  de  la  1  our  d'Aunav,  a  French 
protellant,  M.  St.  Eftienne,  fon  and  heir  of  the  above  Claude  de  la  Tour,  now 
came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  make  out  his  claim,  and  had  the  property  fur- 
rendered  to  him.  This  L-a  Tour  fold  his  right  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who  was 
governor,  as  well  as  pofTeffbr  of  the  foil,  until  1062,  when  Nova  Scotia  was 
delivered  up  to  France  by  Charles  II.  an  equivalent  ot  ten  thoufand  pounds 
being  llipulated  for  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  but  never  paid. 

Nova  Scotia  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  and  A.  D.  1667, 
continued  under  the  French  government,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  until  the  year  1690,  when  it  was  reduced,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  by  Sir  William  Phips.  Marival,  the  French  governor  of  Port  Royale, 
was  conveyed  to  Canada,  and  the  inhabitants  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Englifh  government. 

In  confequence  of  this  conquefl:.  Nova  Scotia  was  included  in  the  MafTachufets 
new  charter,  granted  in  1691  ;  but  no  means  being  taken  to  keep  the  French  in 
fubjedion,  they  revolted  almoll:  immediately,  and  the  contclkd  territory  was  quit- 
claimed to  France,  in  1697,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  War,  how- 
ever,  breaking  out  anew  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfaiiles,  different 
attempts  were  made  by  the  people  of  New  England  to  reduce  Nova  Scotia,  al- 
ways a  thorn  in  their  fide,  I'wo  of  tha'e  failed  ;  but  the  projedl  was  not  laid 
afide.  In  1709,  application  was  made  to  the  court  of  England  by  colonel 
Nicolfonand  captain  Vetch,  for  a  proper  force  to  reduce  the  French  fettlements 
in  Canada.  This  was  thought  too  great  an  undertaking,  but  leave  was 
granted  to  attempt  the  entire  redudion  of  Nova  Scotia  :  and  orders  were  at  the. 
fame  time  ifTued  to  all  the  governors  of  the  Engliih  fettlements  in  North  America, 
to  promote  the  enterprife  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.     NicoHbn  was  appointed 

•  They  are  faid  to  have  informed  their  converts  that  Chrill  was  crucified  by  the  Englifli,  and 
that  it  was  their  fiift  duty  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murdeiexs  of  their  Saviour, 

commander 
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commander  in  chief,  and  the  commiflion  of  adjutant- general  was  granted  to 
'N'ecch.  Four  men  of  war  were  appointed  as  a  convoy.  Under  the  protection  of 
thefe,  the  New  England  forces  embarked  from  Bofton,  in  thirty  tranfports,  and 
arrived  at  Port  Royale  in  fix  days  -,  landed  without  oppofition,  and  foon  obliged 
the  French  governor  to  capitulate.  The  terms  granted  were,  That  all  the  inha- 
bitants within  the  Banlieu,  or  three  miles  of  the  fort,  fhould  be  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  Britilli  fubje(^ts,  on  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance;  chat  the  garri- 
Ibn,  confiding  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  foldiers,  fhould  march  out  with  the 
Jionours  of  war,  and  be  tranfported  to  Rochelle,  in  Old  France,  at  the  expence 
cf  the  Britiili  government ;  that  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  chole  to  retire  to 
Canada  or  New  France,  fhould  be  fent  thither  in  the  moll  convenient  manner  ; 
and  that  they  fhould  have  all  their  effects  preferved  to  them,  free  from  the  pil- 
lage of  the  Englifli  foldiers  *. 

An  account  of  the  fubfequent  bickerings  between  the  French  and  Englifh,  re- 
lative to  tiiis  country,  would  be  inconfiltent  with  the  nature  cf  a  general  work. 
It  will  therefore  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Nova  Scotia  was  fecured"  to  Great 
■A.  D.  1713.  Britain  by  the  twelfth  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  made  a  particular  pro- 
vince, and  has  ever  fince  continued  under  the  Britilli  government.  But  the  ar- 
dour which  had  been  fhewn  for  the  pofTeffion  of  Nova  Scotia,  did  not  afterwards 
manifeil  itfclf  in  the  care  that  was  taken  to  maintain  or  improve  it.  Havincr 
built  a  very  flight  fortification  at  Port  Royale,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Annapolis,  in  honour  of  queen  Anne,  the  Englifh  miniftry  contented  themfelves 
V  ith  turmfhing  it  with  3  fmall  garrilon.  The  indifference  (hewn  by  the  govern- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  nation  :  not  more  than  five  or  fix  hnglifli  families  went 
over  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  Hill  remained  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  former 
colonifts  ;  wlio  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with  an  indulgence  not 
to  be  obliged  to  bear  arms  againft  their  countrymen,  were  called  the  French 
neutrals. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  thefe  men,  w^ere  fettled  in  the  capital,  the  reft 
were  difperfed  in  the  neighbouring  country.  No  magiftrate  was  ever  appointed 
to  rule  over  them  ;  and  though  an  appeal  lay  to  the  governor,  they  continued 
lirangers  to  the  Englifii  laws.  No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  exacted  from 
them.  Their  new  fovereign  feemed  to  have  forgotten  them,  and  they  were  very 
willing  to  be  forgot.  FJunting  and  filhing,  which  had  formerly  been  the  delight 
of  the  colony,  and  might  ftill  have  fupplicd  it  with  fubfiftence,  having  no  fur- 
ther attraction  for  a  fimple  and  quiet  people,  were  negleded  for  agriculture.  It 
was  begun  in  the  marflics  and  low  lands,  after  they  had  been  fecured  from 
inundations  by  ditches  and  dykes.  ^^  heat  and  oats  fucceeded  beft  in  them  j 
but  they  alfo  produced  rye,  barley,  and  maize.  Potatoes  were  likew  ife  raifed  in 
great  plenty.  At  the  fame  time  tiie  immenfe  meadows  were  covered  with  numer- 
ous flocks,  and  large  herds  of  horned  cattle.  Moft  families  had  feveral  horfes, 
although  the  tillage  was  performed  by  oxen,     I'he  houfes  were  built  entirely  of 

•  Oldmixon.     Douglafs. 
i  3  wood, 
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wood,  but  extremely  convenient,  and  neatly  furninied.  The  people  bred  a 
great  deal  of  poultry,  which  made  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  food,  in 
general  wholcfome  and  plentiful.  '1  heir  cloathing  was  chiefly  the  produce  of 
their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  ilieir  own  Iheep.  With  theie  they  made  common 
linens  and  coarle  cloths.  Thole  who  had  any  inclination  for  articles  of  greater 
luxury,  procured  them  from  Annapolis  or  Louiiburg,  and  gave  in  exchange 
corn,  cattle,  or  furs  *. 

The  neutral  French  had  no  other  articles  to  difpoTe  of  among  their  neigh- 
bours, and  made  ftill  fewer  exchanges  among  themfelves,  becaufe  each  fcparate 
family  was  able,  and  had  been  accuftomed  to  provide  for  its  own  wants.  They 
knew  nothing  therefore  of  paper-currency,  fo  common  throughout  the  reft  of 
North  America.  Even  the  Imall  quantity  of  fpecie  that  had  ftolen  in  among 
them,  did  not  promote  that  circulation  for  which  it  was  defigned.  Their  manners 
were,  of  courfe,  extremely  fimple.  Ihey  never  had  a  caufe,  either  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before  the  court  of  judicature  eftabliflied 
at  Annapolis.  Whatever  little  differences  arofe  among  them  from  time  to  time, 
were  amicably  adjufled  by  .heir  elders  -,  and  all  their  public  deeds  were  drawn  by 
their  paftors,  who  had  likcwife  the  keeping  of  their  wills,  for  which  and  their 
religious  fcrvices,  the  inhabitants  paid  a  twenty-feventh  part  of  their  harveils. 
Thcfe  were  plentiful  enough  to  fupply  more  than  a  fufficiency  for  every  aft  of 
juftice  or  liberality.  Real  miftry  was  unknown  in  a  fociety,  where  benevolence 
prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.  Every  misfortune  was  relieved,  as  it 
were,  before  it  could  be  felt.  Good  was  univerfally  difpenfed  without  oftentation, 
on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  without  humbling  the  perfon  who  received  the 
benefit.  Thofe  people  were,  in  a  word,  a  fociety  of  brethren,  every  individual 
of  which  was  ready  to  give  and  to  receive  what  he  thought  the  common  ri^ht 
of  mankind. 

An  harmony  fo  perfefl  naturally  prevented  allthofe  loofe  amours,  which,  amontr 
a  people  fond  of  gallantry,  fo  often  prove  fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.  There 
never  was  an  inifance,  in  this  fociety,  of  an  unlawful  commerce  between  the  fexes. 
That  evil  was  prevented  by  early  marriages.  No  one  there  paflcd  his  youth  in  a 
fiate  of  celibacy.  As  foon  as  a  voung  man  came  to  the  proper  age,  he  com- 
monly built  hinifelf  a  houle  •,  broke  up  the  lands  about  it ;  foweti  them,  and  fup- 
plied  himfelf  with  all  the  necefTaries  of  life,  by  the  regular  application  of  his  in- 
duftry.  Here  he  received  the  partner  whom  he  had  chofen,  and  who  brouaht 
him  her  portion  in  cattle.  Each  new  family  grew  and  profpered  like  the  former ; 
and  in  1749,  this  fmgular  colony,  within  a  colony,  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
fand  fouls  -f. 

Every  generous  mind  muft  wifh,  that  fo  virtuous  a  kz  of  people  mioht  never 
feel  the  ftorms  of  ambition,  nor  become  a  facrifice  to  the  politics  of  princes. 
But  the  French  neutrals  were  not  io  fortunate.  Though  devoid  of  ambition 
themfelves,  they  became  the  dupes  of  it  in  others  -,  and  their  natural  attach- 

*  Rayna!,  liv.  xvii.  f  Raynal,  ubi  fup. 
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BOOK  IV.  nient  to  their  countrymen  led  them  to  violate  that  neutrality  whicii  ihev  were 
bound,  by  all  the  tics  of  honour  and  gratitude,  to  obferve.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  crown  of  France,  during  the  years  1745  and  1746,  to  recover 
poflcffion  of  I'Acadie,  and  feveral  landings  were  effetfled.  But  by  the  vigorous 
affiftance  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  other  fortunate  circumftances,  An- 
napolis, the  capital,  was  prefervcd,  and  all  Nova  Scotia  was  confirmed  to  the 
A  D.  1748.    crown  of  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Though  the  French  inhabitants,  during  thefe  hofWities,  had  not  acflualiy 
taken  up  arms,  they  had  lent  fuch  afllfbance  to  the  enemy  as  was  utterly  incon- 
fillcnt  with  their  political  iituation,  and  as  made  the  necelEty  of  peopling  Nova 
Scotia  with  Britilh  fubjefts  fuUv  evident.  The  peace,  which  neceflarily  left  a 
great  number  of  men  without  employment,  by  the  dilbanding  of  the  troops  and 
laying  up  the  fhips,  was  favourable  to  luch  a  projed  ■,  and  the  minillry  offered 
particular  advantages  to  all  perfons,  who  chofe  to  go  over  and  fettle  in  this  exten- 
live,  and  in  many  places,  fertile  territory.  Every  foldier,  failor,  and  workman, 
was  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for  himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried 
over  in  his  family.  All  non-commiffioned  officers  were  allowed  eighty  for  them- 
felves,  and  fifteen  for  every  other  perfon  belonging  to  them  -,  enfigns,  two  hun- 
dred ;  lieutenants,  three  hundred  -,  captains,  four  hundred  and  fixty  ;  and  all 
officers  of  higher  rank,  fix  hundred,  together  with  thirty  for  each  of  their  de- 
pendents. The  land  was  to  be  free  of  all  taxes  for  the  firfl:  ten  years,  and  never 
to  pay  above  one  Ihilling  for  fifty  acres. 

Befides  thefe  encouragements,  the  government  engaged  to  pay  the  charore  of 
the  paflage ;  to  build  houfes  ;  to  furnifh  all  the  nectrfiary  inftruments  for  the 
nlTiery  or  agriculture  ;  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fubfiltence  for  the  firll  year. 
In  conkquence  of  this  liberal  offer,  three  thoufand  families,  chiefly  Germans, 
embarked  for  Nova  Scotia,  in  1749,  ^""^  ^^^^^  regiments  of  foldiers  were  fent 
to  protect  them  from  the  natives,  and  garrifon  the  new  fettlement.  That  fettle- 
incnt  was  founded  on  the  fouth  eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula,  at  a  place  which  the 
Indians  formerly  called  ChebuiSto,  but  which  the  EngHfli  named  Halifax,  in 
honcur  of  the  nobleman  by  whom  it  was  projefted,  and  by  whofe  wifdom  and 
fpirit  it  was  carried  into  execution.  This  fituation  was  preferred  to  feveral  others, 
where  the  foil  was  better,  for  the  fake  of  eftablifhing  in  its  neighbourhood  a  valua- 
ble cod  fifhery,  and  fortifying  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America.  Thelndians 
however,  violently  oppoled  fuch  a  fettlement ;  the  neighbourhood  of  Chebucflo 
being  the  moft  favourable  part  of  the  country  for  the  chace.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  Mikamakies,  who  defended  with  obftinacy  a  territory  which  they  held  from 
nature  -,  and  it  was  not  without  fome  confiderable  loflcs,  and  long  liruggles, 
that  the  Englifli  were  able  to  drive  them  to  a  diftance. 

Before  this  war  with  the  natives  was  finifiied,  fome  difturbances  began  to  break 
out  among  tlie  neutral  French.  Tholis  people  whofe  manners  were  fo  fimple, 
and  who  had  enjoyed  fuch  extenfive  liberty,  already  began  to  perceive  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  fame  independent  form  as  hitherto; 
but  as  they  were  favoured  with  the  protedion  of  the  Englifli  government,  would 
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be  obliged  to  comply  with  its  laws  and  regulations.     To  tliis  apprehenfion   was    CHAP   IV. 
^dded  that  of  feeing  their  relision  in  danger.  Their  prieifs,  either  heated  with  their     ''— '"'Y"***-' 
own  enthufiafm,  or   inftigaced  by  the  governor  of  Canada,  made  them  believe 
whatever  they  chofe  to  fay  againft  theEngliib,  whom  they  called  heretics.     This 
word,  which  has  fo  powerful,   and  often  fo  fatal  an  influence  on  deluded  minds, 
determined   thefe  happy  people  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  remove  to  New- 
France,  where  lands  were  ofteicd  them.     That   refolution   many  of  them   e.xe- 
cuted  immediately,  without  confidering  the  confequcnces  of  fucii  a  change,  and 
the  reft  were  preparing  to  follo'v  them,  when  they  were  prevented  by  the  Englilh 
government.     They  were  required  to  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  as  no 
hope  remained  of  making  them  good  fubjetSts,  the  diflatisfied  part  of  them  were 
tranfported  to  the  Wefl:  Indies,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  ifrengthening  the    A.  D.  1754. 
hands  of  a  rival  nation,  then  brewing  a  new  war. 

Since  the  emigration  of  a  people,  who  owed  their  happinefs  to  their  virtuous 
obfcurity.  Nova  Scotia  has  been  but  thinly  inhabited  •,  efpecially  in  that  pare 
which  lies  between  the  peninfula  and  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Nor  are  there  more 
than  three  fettlements  in  the  reft  of  the  province.  Annapolis,  the  moft  an- 
cient of  thefe,  is  ftill  a  confiderable  place  -,  and  as  foon  as  it  has  received  a  re- 
cruit of  inhabitants,  promifes  great  profperity.  Halifax  is  already  in  a  prof- 
perous  condition,  and  will  always  continue  to  be  the  principal  place  in  Nova 
Scotia.  This  pre-eminence  it  owes  to  the  expences  lavifhed  upon  it  from  the 
mother  country  ;  and  by  being  from  its  fituation,  the  natural  rendezvous  of  all 
the  land  and  fea  forces,  which  Great  Britain  thinks  herfclf  obliged,  on  different 
acounts,  to  maintain  in  North  America.  Its  harbour,  as  already  obferved,  is 
admirable;  and  it  is  now  a  flourifhing,  well  built,  and  well  fortified  town. 

Lunenburgh,  the  third  fettlement,  was  founded  a  few  years  ago,  by  eight 
hundred  Germans  from  Halifax.  At  firft  it  did  not  promife  much  ;  but  by  the 
unremitted  induftry  of  that  v/arlike  and  wife  people,  it  is  now  rapidly  advancing 
towards  profperity.  It  is  but  juftice  to  fay  that  the  Germans  make  excellent 
fettlers  :  they  have  fertilized  all  the  countries  under  the  Englifh  dominion,  to 
which  chance  has  conducted  them.  By  their  patient  labours  Nova  Scotia  now 
produces  excellent  flax  ;  which,  independent  of  its  filhery,  and  its  utility  as  a 
naval  and  military  ftation,  muft  in  time  render  it  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
Great  Britain. 

Off  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia  lie  feveral  iflands,  valuable  only  for  their  filhery. 
The  mofl;  confiderable  of  thefe  is  Newfoundland.  This  ifland,  which  is  above 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  two  hundred  broad,  was  difcovered,  as  already 
obferved,  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  mariner  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  VII.  of  ^^  jy  ^^^^^ 
England  Cabot  made  no  fettlement ;  and  from  feveral  voyages  undertaken 
after  thisdifcovery,  with  a  view  of  examining  what  advantages  might  be  derived 
from  it,  it  was  concluded  that  Newfoundland  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  carry 
on  the  fiiliery  of  cod,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbouring  fea.  The  Englifh  ac- 
cordingly ufed  to  fend  out  at  firft  fmall  veflTels,  in  the  fpring,  which  returned  in 
autum.n,  with  their  freioh:  of  fifh,  falted  in  diflrren:  ways.    .  The  confumption 
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of  this  article  became  almofl;  univeifal ;  and  the  demand  for  it  was  particularly 
great  among  the  Roman  catholics.  The  Englifli  took  advantage  or  their  luper- 
liition  to  enrich  themfelves,  and  formed  the  idea  of  eftablifhing  fctticments  in  New- 
foundland. The  firfc  attempts,  made  at  confidcrable  diilances  from  each  other, 
proved  unfuccefsful  ;  fo  that  no  permanent  fettlernent  was  founded  in  this  illand 
till  1610,  when  John  Guy,  a  merchant  of  Biillol,  conduiled  a  colony  thither, 
in  confequence  of  a  patent  granted  by  James  1.  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  himfclf, 
r.nd  others,  of  all  the  country  between  Cape  Bonavilta  and  Cape  St.  Mary. 

Guy  landed  his  people  in  Conception  Bay,  where  he  ordered  houfes  or  huts 
to  be  immediately  raifcd,  and  eilablifhed  an  intercourfe  with  the  natives*,  whofe 
affection  he  engaged  by  the  mod  courteous  and  humane  behaviour.  After  re- 
fiding  two  years  on  the  ifland  with  little  advantage  to  himielf  or  liis  aflociates, 
he  returned  to  England,  leaving  fome  of  his  people  to  perpetuate  the  fettlernent. 
The  great  mif!:ake  of  Mr.  Guy,  and  the  firft  Englifli  fcttlers,  kerns  to  have  been 
in  attempting  to  fertilize  the  foil  of  Newfoundland,  inlfead  of  confining  their  in- 
duftry  to  the  fifhery.  Under  this  falle  idea,  Sir  George  Calvert,  a  Roman  catholic, 
obtained  a  grant  of  part  of  the  ifland  from  king  James,  in  order  that  he  might 
enjoy  in  this  retreat  that  liberty  of  conlcience  which  was  denied  him  in  the  mo- 
ther country.  Before  his  departure  from  England,  he  fent  one  captain  Wynne 
to  Newfoundland  with  a  fmall  colony,  to  prepare  every  thing  necefiary  for  his 
reception.  In  tlie  mean  time,  he  employed  his  whole  fortune  and  interelf,  in  fe- 
curing  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking.  Wynne  bore  the  comniifiion  of  go- 
vernor;  feated  himfclf  at  Ferryland  ;  built  the  largeft  houfe  ever  feen  on  the 
ifland  ;  creded  granaries  and  llorehoufes,  and  accommodated  his  people  in  the 
bcft  manner  poflible.  His  hopes  from  the  foil,  it  appears,  were  very  fanguine. 
"  We  have  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans,"  fays  he  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George, 
"  already  eared  and  codded  ■,  and  although  the  lowing  them  in  May,  or  tht  be- 
ginning of  June,  might  occafion  the  contrary,  yet  they  ripen  fo  faft,  that  we 
have  all  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  harveft."  In  the  fame  ftrain  he 
fpeaks  of  his  garden,  which  flourifhed  with  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables ; 
and  the  proprietor  was  fo  much  delighted  with  thefe  fplendid  d.efcriptions,  that 
A.  D.  162?.  he  removed  with  all  his  family  to  Newfoundland.  But  the  gay  vifion  foon  va- 
niihed-,  and  Sir  George,  by  that  time  created  lord  Baltimore,  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  carried  his  family  thither,  and  cftablifhcd  a 
thriving  colony  -}-. 

In  the  mean  titre  the  fifhery  became  daily  of  more  and  more  importance,  and 
before  the  year  1650,  all  the  fpace  which  extends  along  the  eaflcrn  coaft,  betweei; 
Conception  Bay  and  Cape  Raze,  was  peopled  by  a  colony  amounting  to  above 
lour  thoufand  perfons.  As  they  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  fifhen',  they  were 
forced,  both  by  tiie  nature  of  their  employment  and  that  of  the  foil,  to  live  at 

*  According  to  the  mort  p:obable  coujefliires,  Newfoundland  had  no  fixed  inhabitant'.  Ti-.c 
r,f(]uiinaux  c  inie  ovfr  (>'  m  the  coall  of  Labrador  ciiiring  the  funitncr,  to  enjoy  the  convenier.cy  of 
hunting  and  fiihiiig.  but  teLi;cd  on  the  sppioach  of  winter. 

t  DoKglafs.     S.Tiith. 
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«  diftance  from  each  other,  and  to  open  paths  of  communication  through  the  €HAP.  IV. 
woods.     Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St.  John's  Harbour,  formed  between     '^     =-v^— ^ 
two  mountains,  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and  large  enough  to  con- 
tain three  hundred  Hiips.     There  they  met  with  trading  velTcls  from  the  mother- 
country,  which  fupphed  them  amply  with  every  ncceflary  and  conveniency,  in 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  fiihery. 

The  French  had  turned  their  views  towards  Newfoundland,  before  this  prof- 
perity  of  the  Englifli  trade.  They  had  for  a  long  time  frequented  tiie  fouchern 
parts  of  the  ifland  -,  particularly  a  place  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Petit 
Nord.  Some  of  them  afterwards  fixed  promifcuouily  upon  the  coaft  from  Cape 
Raze  to  Chapeau  Rouge  ;  and  at  length  they  became  fufficiently  numerous  to 
form  fomething  like  a  town  in  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  where  they  enjoyed  every 
conveniency  that  could  render  their  fiihery  fuccefsful.  Before  the  Bay  is  a  road 
of  about  a  league  and  an  half  in  breadth,  though  not  fufficiently  fhekered  from 
the  north- weft  winds,  which  blow  there  with  extreme  violence.  The  ftrait, 
which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  fo  confined  by  rocks,  that  only  one  fhip 
can  enter  at  a  tim.e  -,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  itfclf,  which  is  about  eighteen 
leagues  long,  isa  fecure  harbour,  that  -can  contain  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
fhips. 

Notwithflanding  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  fituation,  the  French  minirtry  paid 
very  little  attention  to  it.  It  was  not  till  1  687,  that  a  fmall  fort  was  built  for  the 
fecurity  of-  the  colony,  and  garrifoned  with  fifty  men.  From  that  period  the 
French  became  very  troublefome  neighbours  to  the  Englifli.  The  inhabitants  of 
Placentia,  fupported  by  the  Canadians,  trained  in  the  art  of  bufh-fighting,  and 
exercifed  in  fudden  attacks,  frequently  carried  devaflation  into  the  fettlements  of 
their  rivals.  Thefe  inroads  were  not  forgot  by  Great  Britain  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht:  fhe  demanded  the  entire  pofTcflion  of  Newfoundland  ;  the  misfor-  j^jj  ,,^ 
tunes  of  the  preceding  war  in  Europe  obliged  France  to  give  it  up,  and  Placen- 
tia became  a  Britifh  fettlement, 

The  whole  circuit  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  is  full  of  bays  or  harbours, 
all  fo  fpacious,  and  fo  well  flielrercd  on  all  fides  by  the  mountains,  except  at  their 
entrance,  that  vefiels  lie  there  in  perfedl  fafety.     Thefe  harbours  are  in  general 
from  a  league  and  an  half  to  two  leagues  in  length ;  but  there  are  alfo  fome  much 
larger,  and  others  lefs,  into  which  run  feveral  rivers  and  brooks,  that  afford 
great  quantities  of  frefh  water  fifh,  and  feem  to  vie  with  the  fea  in  fecundity. 
The  bays  or  harbours  are  complete  anchoring  places,  having  a  good  bottom  ; 
and  they  are  fo  perf'edlly  clear,  that  they  may  be  failed  into  without  a  pilot.     In 
moft  of  the  bays  the  Englifli  have  fome  town  or  village.     Cod  fifhing  is  the  uni'- 
verfal  bufinefs  of  the  inhabitants  •,  who,  befides  their  dwellings  have  offices  and 
ftorehoufes  for  preparing  and  laying  up  their  fifli,  till  the  time  arrives  of  fendino 
it  to  Europe,- on  their  own  account,  or  of  felling  it  to  vefTels  which  come  there 
to  purchafe  it  in  exchange  for  European  goods.     None  of  thefe  villages  are  with- 
out a  fort  or  battery  for  their  fecurity  in  time  of  war ;  but  the  works  are  fo  in- 
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BOOK  IV.  confiderable,  that  the  mofl  they  could  do  would  be  to  drive  away  fome  petty 
privateer. 

The  heads  of  the  Newfoundland  bays  approach  fo  near  to  each  other,  that 
they  would  form  a  very  eafy  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  greatly  facilitate  trade,  if  the  ifland  were  capable  of  iniernal  com- 
merce. But  all  thoughts  of  cultivation  have  been  long  laid  afide  at  Newfound- 
land ;  and  for  very  fufficient  reafons.  The  interior  parts  of  the  ifland  are  full 
of  fteep  rocks,  mountains  covered  with  wood,  and  narrow  and  fandy  vallies. 
Thefe  inacceffible  places  are  ftocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the  greater 
eafe,  by  reafon  ot  the  fecurity  of  their  fituation.  The  land  near  the  coaft  is 
fometimes  covered  with  mois,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall  pebbles,  which 
feem  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  by  defign,  in  order  to  dry  the  fifli  caught 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  all  the  open  places,  where  the  flat  ftones  refledt  the 
iun's  rays,  the  heat  is  excefiive  during  the  fummer.  The  reft  of  the  country  is 
continually  cold  ;  Icfs  ib,  however,  from  its  northern  latitude,  than  from  the 
uncultivated  ftate  of  the  illand,  and  the  vaft  mountains  ot  ice,  which  come  out 
of  the  frozen  feas,  and  fix  on  its  coafts.  The  fl<y  towards  the  northern  and 
weltern  parts  is  conftantly  ferene,  but  much  lefs  fo  towards  the  eall  and  fouth  ; 
both  thefe  Jaft  points  being  nearer  to  the  Great  Bank,  which  is  continually  in- 
volved in  fog. 

This  bank  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  that  are  formed  under  water,  by  the  earth 
which  thefea  is  continually  wafliing  away  from  the  continent.  Both  its  extremi- 
ties terminate  fo  much  in*a  point,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precife  ex- 
tent of  it  ;  but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  an  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  in 
length,  and  ninety  leagues  in  breadth.  Towards  the  middle  of  if,  on  the 
European  fide,  is  a  kind  of  bay  which  has  been  called  the  ditch.  Through- 
out all  this  fpace  the  deprh  of  water  is  very  different.  In  fome  places  there  are 
only  five,  in  others  above  fifty  fathom.  The  fun  is  fcarce  ever  fcen  there,  and  the 
fky  is  generally  covered  not  only  with  a  thick,  but  a  cold  fog.  The  waves  are 
perpetually  agitated,  and  the  winds  always  high  about  this  fpot ;  to  which  the 
filhery  of  what  is  called  green  cod,  or  that  which  is  faked  but  not  dried,  is  chiefly 
confined. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  dure  is  no  cod  found 
either  upon  the  Great  Bank  or  the  fmall  ones  near  it ;  but  all  the  relt  ol  the  year 
the  fifliery  is  carried  on.  The  Ihips  employed  in  it  are  commonly  from  fifty  to  an 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  and  carry  fcldom  lefs  than  twelve,  or  more  than 
twenty- four  men.  The  men  are  provided  with  lines,  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive 
are  employed  in  catching  a  fifh  called  the  calpuu  which  they  ufe  as  a  bait  for  the 
cod  ;  though  the  Englilh  now  generally  bring  their  baits  with  them.  Previous 
to  their  beginning  the  fifhery,  they  build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  fliip, 
which  reaches  from  the  main  maft  to  the  ftcrn,  and  fometimes  the  whole  length 
of  the  veflel.  This  gallery  is  furnifhed  with  barrels  with  the  tops  beat  out. 
The  fifiiermen  place  thernfelves  within  thefe  barrels,  and  are  farther  fheltered 
from  the  weather  by  a  pitched  covering.     As  foon  as  they  catch  a  cod,  they  cut 
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out  its  tongue,  and  give  the  fifii  to  one  of  the  boys,  to  carry  to  a  perfon,  appointed 
for  thepurpofe,  who  immediately  firikes  ofF-the  head,  plucks  out  the  liver  and 
entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a  fmall  hatchway  b^rtwcen  the  decks  ;  where 
another  man  takes  it,  draws  out  the  bone,  as  far  as  the  navel,  and  then  lets  it 
;  link  through  another  hatchway  into  the  hold.  There  the  filh  is  falttd,  and 
ranged  in  piles.  The  perfon  who  falts  it,  takes  care  to  leave  fait  enough  be- 
tween each  row  of  cod,  but  not  more  than  is  fufficient  to  prevent  their  touching 
each  other  ;  for  either  of  iliofe  circumftances  neglected,  would  fpoil  the  filli. 

According  to  natural  right,  the  filliery  on  the  Great  Bank  ought  to  belong  to 
all  mankind  •,  but  the  French  and  Englifb,  the  only  powers  that  had  colonies  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  have  long  appropriated  it  chiefly  to  themfelves. 
The  Spaniards,  who  liad  an  undoubted  claim  to  a  fhare  of  it,  and  who  from  the 
number  of  their  monks,  might  have  pleaded  the  necefTity  of  alTening  it,  gave 
up  the  matter  entirely  at  the  lafl:  peace  ;  fince  which  time  the  Englilh  and  French 
are  the  only  nations  that  frequent  thofe  latitudes.  The  French  fifliery  was 
formerly  very  advantageous,  efpecially  that  of  green  cod  -,  but  the  enormous 
duties  laid  upon  the  confumption  of  that  article,  have  made  it  a  lofing,  and  now 
very  inconfiderable  trade.  1  he  produce  of  the  Englilh  fifhery  is  fubjed  to  no 
tax ;  and  they  have  this  further  advantage,  that  not  coming  from  Europe,  as 
their  competitors  muft,  but  only  from  Newfoundland  or  other  places  not  much 
more  diltanr,  they  can  employ  very  fmall  vefTels,  which  are  eafily  managed,  do 
not  rife  high  above  the  w-ater,  whofe  fails  may  be  brought  level  with  the  deck, 
and  which  are  very  little  affcfted  even  by  the  mofl  violent  winds  ;  fo  that  their 
bufinefs  is  fcldom  interrupted  by  the  roughnefs  of  the  weather.  Befides,  they  do 
not  lofe  their  time  in  procuring  baits >  which,  as  already  obferved,  they  generally 
bring  with  them ;  and  our  failors  are  alfo  more  inured  to  fatigue,  more  accullomed 
to  the  cold,  and  better  difciplincd  than  the  French. 

The  EnglilTi,  however,  attend  but  little  to  the  filhery  of  green  cod,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  marc  lor  the  difpofing  of  it  in  great  quantities.  But  they 
find  a  compenfation  for  their  inconfiderable  trade  in  the  article  of  green  cod, 
by  the  vafl  quantity  of  dry  cod,  which  they  fell  in  all  the  markets  both  of  Europe 
and  America.  This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  tvi^o  ways.  That  which 
is  called  the  fVandering  Fijhery^  belongs  to  vefTels  which  fail  every  year  from 
Europe  to  Newfoundland  in  March  or  April.  As  they  approach  the  ifland, 
they  frequently  meet  with  a  quantity  of  ice,  driven  by  the  northern  currents  to 
wards  the  fouth ;  and  which  being  broken  in  pieces  by  repeated  fhocks,  melts 
fooner  or  later  at  the  return  of  the  heats.  Thefe  iflands  of  floating  ice  are  fre- 
quently a  league  in  circumference  :  they  are  as  high  as  the  lofticft-  mountains,  and 
extend  above  eighty  fathom  under  water.  When  joined  to  Imaller  portions,  they 
fometimes  occupy  a  fpace  of  an  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  or 
thirty  in  breadth. 

Intereft,  which  obliges  the  mariners  to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  pofTible, 
that  they  may  have  their  choice  of  the  bays  moft  favourable  to  the  fifhery,  makes 
them  brave  the  rigour  of  the  feafons  and  of  the  elements,  which  fcem  all  in  a  con^ 
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BOOK  IV.  fpiracy  againft  human  induftry.  The  moft  formidable  rampart  erefled  by  mi- 
A^D^""^  licary  art,  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a  befieged  town,  the  terrors  of  the  moft 
''  '  fkilful  and  obftinate  lea-fight,  require  lefs  intrepidity  and  experience  to  encoun- 
ter them,  than  thefe  enormous  floating  bulwarks,  which  the  fea  oppofes  to  the 
fmall  vefTels  of  the  Newfoundland  fifhermen.  Bjt  the  mofl  infatiable  of  all 
paflions,  the  thirft  of  gold,  furmounts  every  obftadc,  and  carries  the  mariner 
acrofs  an  ocean  yet  filled  with  thefe  mountains  of  ice,  to  the  place  where  the 
fliips  are  to  take  in  their  lading  *. 

When  a  fhip  has  taken  her  ftation,  fhe  is  immediately  unrigged  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  fit  place  is  ciiofcn  for  fecuring  the  fifli  as  it  is  prepared.     Lodges 
are  likewife  erefted  for  the  men,  who  work  on  fliore,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  vil- 
lac'e  :  and  at  the  water's  ed?e  is  built  a  lar«e  Itage  or  fcaffold.     Here  the  number 
of  launches  defigned  for  the  fifhery  is  got  ready,  and  when  built,  are  left  there 
till  the  following  year,  when  he   who  firft  enters  the  bay  has  the  privilege  of  ap- 
ph.  ing  them  to  his  own  ufe.     Hence  an  additional  motive  for  difpatch.     Fvery 
tiling  being  got  readv,  the  whole  fliip's  company,  without  exception,  are  divided 
into  as  many  dalles  as  there  are  occupations,      I'he  filhers  fet  out  very  early  in 
their  boats,  that  tliey  may  be  at  their  fi:ations  by  break  of  day,  and  do  not  return 
before  evening,  unlefs  they  happen  to  have  caught  their  boat  load  fooner.     This 
filTiery  is  all  performed  with  the  hook  ;  and  every  boat  is  provided  with  a  fuffi- 
cicnt  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  fifhing  tackle,  in  cafe  of  any  accident  to  thofe  in  ufe. 
On  their  return,  the  fifli  is_delivered  to  thofe  who  cure  them  ;  and  that  this  may  be 
executed  with  the  greater  difpatch,  boys  ftand  by  to  deliver  them  to  the  different 
operators.     When  one  man  has  taken  ofi^the  cod's  head,  and  gutted  it,  another 
opens  it,  with  one  cut  Icngthwife,  takes  out  the  back-bone,  and  gives  the  fi.Ti 
to  a  third,  who  falts  it.     After  it  has  remained  in  fait  for  eight  or  ten  days,  it  is 
well  wafhed,  and  laid  on  gravel,  or  fmall  boards,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite 
dry.     When  thoroughly  dried,  they  are  piled   up  in   fmall  parcels,  that  they 
may  not  entirely  lofe  the  heat  communicated  to  them  by  the  firll  fait  ;  then  they 
are  faked  a  fecond  time,  and   laid  up  in  regular  heaps  on  the  ftage,  where  the 
rod  lies  till  it  is  ready  to  be'lhipped,  and  acquires  that  colour  which  we  fee  it 
liave  in  Europe. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cod.  Both  have  a  line  running  from  the  gills  to  the 
tail,  following  the  figure  of  the  belly  of  the  fifli,  and  which  winds  a  little  down- 
wards from  the  head  to  the  tail;  but  this  line  is  more  diftinft  in  one  fpecies 
than  in  the  other,  and  the  whole  fidi  from  this  line  to  the  back  is  of  a  dark 
brown,  vvhilll  the  lower  part  is  fpotted  with  white.  The  connoifieurs  in  fi(h  fav, 
that  this  fpecies  is  better  than  the  other,  the  whole  body  of  which  is  of  a  darkifh 
white  with  reddifh  fpots,  but  the  belly  and  all  its  hinder  parts,  the  whiteft.  The 
cod  appears  to  be  the  moft  prolific  of  all  fifli.     One  proof  of  this  is  the  great 

*  The  wages  paid  hy  the  ovner?  !0  the  maRer  and  men,  arc  alivnys  in  propcrticn  to  the  num- 
ber of  found  filli  delivered  ;  fo  tlut  the  fjoner  they  complete  their  cargo,  if  not  damaged,  the 
greater  is  the  advantage  of  every  one  on  board. 

number 
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number  of  {hips  which  annually  load  with  it  in  thofe  latitudes,  to  which  itfcems     CHA:'.  V\ 

chiefly  to  be  confined ;  for  although  the  BritiQi  channel  and  the  German  ocean 

are  not  without  this  fifb,  their  numbers  are  fo  inconfiderable  compared  with  thofe 

of  Newfoundland,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  ftragglers.     Some  perfons  of 

long  experience  in  this  fifliery  fay,  that  the  cod  fpawns  twice  a-year  ;  but  that 

is    not   neceflary    to    fupply    the   extraordinary  wafte,   confidering    the  infinite 

number  of  eggs  which  they  depofit  at  once  in  the  fand,  and  which  continue 

there,  undirturbed,   till  they  are  impregnated  with  life.     The  wandering  fifliery 

ends  about  the  beginning  of  September,  becaufe  the  fun  has  no  longer  iufficienc 

power  to  dry  the  fifh.     But   when  it  has  been  fuccefiful,  the  managers  give  over 

before  that  time,  and  make  the  beft  of  their  way  either  to  the  Weft  Indies,  or 

to  the  Roman  catholic  countries  in   Europe,  that  they  may  have  the  advantage 

of  the  firft  markets. 

The  French  have  for  fome  time  been  lofers  by  the  wandering  fifhery,  yet  they 
have  continued  to  profecute  it  with  vigour,  rather  than  be  indebted  to  foreigners 
for  the  article  which  it  yields.  The  Englifh  have  alfo  experienced  the  inconve- 
niences of  that  trade,  and  have  betaken  themfelves  chiefly  to  tli^Jlationary  fijhery. 
By  the  ftationary  fifliery  is  to  be  underftood,  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  inhabit  thofe  coafls  of  America  where  the  cod  is  caught.  It  is  in- 
finitely more  profitable  than  the  wandering  fiiliery,  becaufe  it  is  attended  with 
much  lefs  expence,  and  may  be  continued  longer,  Thefe  advantages  the  French 
enjoyed  as  long  as  they  remained  peaceable  poflefTors  of  Nova  Scoaa,  Cape 
Breton,  Canada,  and  part  of  Newfoundland  ;  fettlements  which  they  have  de- 
fervedly  lofl  one  after  another,  in  confequence  of  their  turbulent  and  encroach- 
ing fpirit,  and  have  only  prelerved  a  right  of  faking  and  drying  their  fifh  to  the 
north  of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Bonaviflia  to  Point  Rich.  All  the  fixed 
eflablifliments  left  them  by  the  peace  of  176-;,  are  reduced  to  the  fmall  ifland  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  two  ifles  of  Miquelon,  where  they  are  not  at  liberty  even  to 
build  fortifications  *.  There  are  not  above  eight  hundred  inhabitants  in  St. 
Peter's,  nor  above  two  hundred  in  Great  Miquelon,  and  a  few  families  in  the 
fmaller.  The  fifhery,  which  is  extremely  convenient  upon  the  two  firff,  is  en- 
tirelv  impracticable  upon  the  laft  mentioned  ifland.  It  fupplies  the  two  former, 
however,  v.'ith  wood  •,  particularly  St.  Peter's,  which  has  none  of  its  own.  But 
nature  has  made  amends  for  this  inconvenienry  at  St.  Peter's,  by  an  excellent 
harbour. 

While  the  fifhery  of  France  is  thus  confined,  Great  Britain  extends  her  empire  . 
over  all  thecoalb,  and  all  the  iflands  frequented  by  the  fiQi.  Her  principal  fta- 
tion,  however,  is  ftill  at  Newfoundland,  where  about  eight  thoufand  Britilh 
fubje(5ts  are  conftandy  employed  in  the  fifhery  on  its  coafirs.  Before  the  year  1  75^, 
the  fifheries  of  the  two  rival  nations  were  nearly  equal  ;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  France  confumed  more  fidi  at  home,  and  confecjuently  exported  lefs.  But 
fince  fhe  has  loft  Iier  poflTciTions  in  North  America,  the  two  filheries,  namely  the 

•  Thefe  ifiands  were  latey  reduced  by  the  Briiilh  fquadron  on  the  Newfoundland  ftation. 
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BOOK  IV.  ftationary  and  the  wandering,  have  not  yielded  more  dry  cod  than  is  barely  fiif- 
ficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  mother- country, 
whereas  it  may  be  confidently  aflertcd,  that  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  has  in- 
creafed  her  fifhery  two-thirds  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  and  that  befides 
fupplying  her  home-confumption,  and  her  Weft  India  idands,  it  brings  in  a  return 
of  near  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  annually,  either  in  fpecie  or  valu- 
able commodities,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ferves  as  a  nurfery  for  the  navy. 

The  fur-trade,  carried  on  at  Hudlon's  Bay,  is  Rill  more  beneficial  to  indivi- 
duals, but  lefs  fo  to  the  nation,  and  that  chiefly  by  reafon  of  its  being  confined 
to  an  exclufive  company.  This  bay  was  difcovered  in  confequence  of  John 
Cabot's  idea  of  a  nordi-weft  pafiage  to  India  and  China,  the  hope  of  which  it 
revived.  An  account  of  the  difrerent  voyages  that  have  been  undertaken  with 
this  view,  either  before  or  fince  the  dilcovery  of  Hudfon,  would  be  altogether  inr 
confiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  general  hiftory,  as  well  as  inconfcquential  in  it- 
felf,  as  no  fuch  pafTage  has  yet  been  found.  The  inquifitive,  however,  may 
perhaps  wifli  to  fee  the  arguments  that  have  been,  or  may  be  advanced,  on  a  fub- 
jedt  of  fo  much  importance  to  mankind  — and  they  fhall  be  gratified. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  enquiry,  three  fadts  in  natural  hiftory  muft  be 
admitted  ;  namely,  that  the  tides  come  from  the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend 
more  or  lels  into  the  other  feas,  in  proportion  as  their  channels  communicate  with 
the  great  r.^fervoir  by  larger  or  fmaller  openings,  hence  this  periodical  motion  is 
fcarcely  perceivable  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  other  gulphs  of  the 
fame  nature;  that  the"  tides  are  much  later,  as  well  as  weaker,  i-.i  places 
remote  from  the  ocean,  ihan  in  thofe  which  are  near  to  it ;  that  violent  winds, 
whicn  blow  in  the  fame  diredion  with  the  tides,  make  them  rife  above  their  ordi- 
nary boundaries,  and  that  thofe  which  blow  in  a  contrary  direction  retard  their 
motion,  at  the  fame  time  chat  they  diminilh  their  fwell.  From  thefe  principles, 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  if  Hudfon's  Bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed  be- 
tween two  continents,  and  had  no  communication  but  with  the  Atlantic,  the 
tides  in  it  would  be  very  inconfiderable.  They  would  be  weaker  in  proportion 
as  they  were  further  removed  from  their  fource,  and  much  Icfs  rapid  whenever 
they  ran  in  a  contrary  diredion  to  the  wind  -,  but  it  is  proved  by  obfervations 
made  with  the  greateft:  (kill  and  precifion,  that  the  tides  are  very  high  through- 
out the  whole  bay  *.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  higher  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  than  even  in  the  Arait  itfcif,  or  at  leaft  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  •,  and  it 
is  proved  that  diis  height  increafes,  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  a  point  oppo- 
fite  to  the  ftrait.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  Hudlon's  Bay  has  a  communicatioa 
with  the  ocean,  befides  that  which  has  been  already  found  out,  and  which  unites 
it  to  the  Atlanuc. 

Thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe  very  ftriking  fads  by  luppofing 
a  communication  between  Hudfon's  and  Baffin's  Bay,  or  with  Davis's  Straits, 
are  evidently  miftaken  :  nor  would  they  fail  to  renounce  tlieir  opinion,  for  which 

•  See  Ellis's  Voyage. 
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indeed  there  is  no  real  foundation,  did  they  but  confider,  that  the  tides  are  much  CHAP.  iv. 
lower  in  Davis's  Straits,  and  in  Baffin's  than  in  Hudfon's  Bay.  Now  if  the 
tides  in  Hudfon's  Bay  can  come  neither  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any 
other  northern  fca,  in  which  they  are  conftantiy  much  weak.;;r,  it  follows  that  they 
muft  have  their  origin  in  the  South  Sea  :  and  this  is  ftill  more  evident  from  an- 
other leading  t\&  ;  which  is,  That  the  highell  tides  ever  obferved  upon  thofe 
coafts  are  always  occafior.ed  by  the  north- weft  winds,  which  blow  diredly  againft 
the  mouth  of  the  ftrait. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  will  admit,  the 
exiftence  of  this  pafTagc  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  wilhed  for,  the  next  point  is  to  find 
out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it  is  to  be  expected.  A  variety  of  circumftances, 
hitherto  overlooked,  feem  to  point  the  navigator  towards  Welcome  Bay,  on  the 
weftern  coaft.  The  bottom  of  the  fea  is  to  be  feen  there  at  the  depth  of  eleven 
or  twelve  fathom  ;  an  evident  fign  that  the  water  comes  from  fome  ocean,  as 
iuch  a  tranfparency  could  not  exift  in  waters  difchargcd  from  rivers,  or  in  melted 
Jnow  or  rain.  Befides,  the  currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice,  while 
all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it.  Their  violence  cannot  be  accounted 
tor  but  by  iuppofing  them  to  come  from  fome  weftern  fea;  and  the  whales, 
which,  towards  t!ie  latter  end  of  Auguft  always  go  in  fearch  of  the  warmer  cli- 
mates, are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thofe  parts  about  the  beginning  of 
September  *,  which  vvould  feem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  them, 
thence  to  the  Soutli  Sea,  not  to  the  northern  ocean. 

It  is  probable  that  the  paftage  is  very  fliort.     Ail  the  rivers  that  empty  them- 
felves  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Hudfon's  Bay  are  fmall  and  flow  ;  which  feems  to- 
prove  that  thrydo  not  come  from  any  great  diftance,  and  tr^:lt  confequentiy  the 
lands  which  feparate   the  two  feas  are  of  a  fmail  extent.     This  argument  is 
ftrengthentd  by  the  height  and  regularity  of  the  tides.     Wherever  there  is  no 
other  difference  between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  flov,',  but  that  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  retarded  progre.Tion  of  the  moon  in  her  return  to  the  meridian,  it  is 
a  certain  indication  that  the  ocean  whence  thofe  tides  come  is  very  near.     If  the 
paflage  is  fhort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every  thing  feems  to  promife,  u  e 
may  aifo  prcfume  that  it  is  not  very  difficult.     The  rapidity  of  the  currents  ob- 
fervable  in  thofe  latitudes,  which  prevent  the  continuance  of  any  flakes  of  ice,  . 
cannot  fail  to  give  fome  weight  to  this  conjecture. 

The  difcovery  that  ftill  remains  to  be  made,  after  fo  many  unluccefsful  at- 
tempts, is   of  fo  much  importance,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  rejecfl  the  purfuit  . 
of  it.     If  this  paflage  were  once  found,  communications  would  be  opened  be- 
tween parts  of  the  globe  which  hitherto  feem  to  have  been  induftrioufly  feparated 
by  nature  from  each  other.     They  would  foon  be  extended  to  all  the  numerous  . 
iflands  fcattered  in  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  ocean.     The  intercourfe,  . 
by  fea,   whicii  has  fubfifted  nearly  for  three  centuries,  between  the  commercial 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Afia,  being  happily  freed  from  • 

•  Dobbs, 

the 
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BOOK  IV.  the  inconveniencies  of  a  long  navigation,  would  be  much  quicker,  more  con- 
ftanr,  and  more  advantageous.  The  Englifli,  in  that  event,  would  doubtiefs 
be  defirous  of  fecuring  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  their 
aflivicy  and  induftry.  Such  a  wifn  is  perfeftly  natural,  and  would  be  fupported, 
no  doubt,  by  a  powerful  fleet  ;  but  as  the  advantage  obtained,  unlefs  the  ftrait 
Ihould  happen  to  be  very  narrow,  would  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it  would  be  .im- 
pcnible  always  to  preferve  theiole  pofleffion  of  it,  all  nations  muft  in  time  fliare  in 
the  fruits  of  the  difcovery.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  pafiage  both  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn  will  be  entirely  deferted,  and  that  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  much  Icfs  irequented.  The  richcft  commerce  in  the  world 
will   take  a  nev/  direflion. 

But  inftead  of  amufing  ourfelves  with  fuch  vain  fpeculations,  let  us  fee  what 
advantages  England  really  derives,  or  what  informations  were  opened  to  man- 
kind, by  the  difcoveries  of  Henry  Hudfon-,  who,  in  16 ic,  entered  the  bay 
that  bears  his  nami%  and  periflied  in  a  iucure  attempt  to  open  a  north-weft  paf- 
fage  to  India  and  China.  This  bay,  which  is  about  fix  hundred  miles  in  length,  is 
formed  by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern  parts  of  America.  The  breadth 
of  the  entrance  is  about  fix  leagues  ;  but  it  can  only  be  attempted,  with  any  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs,  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  and  even 
then  it  is  rather  dangerous.  This  danger  arifes  from  mountains  or  iflands  of  ice, 
fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  from  dfteen  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  thick,  and  y.liich 
having  been  produced  by  v,intcrs  of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs 
conlfcntly  filled  witli  lho"W,  are  forced  out  of  them  by  north-weft  winds,  or  by 
fome  other  extraordinary  caufe.  The  beft  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to  keep  as 
near  as  poflible  to  the  northern  coail,  which  muft  neccflarily  be  lei's  obllruded, 
and  moft  free,  by  the  natural  coorfe  of  both  winds  and  currents. 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoftconftantly  in  winter,  and  very  often 
in  lummer,  frequently  raifes  violent  ftorms  within  the  bay  iilclf;  the  navigation 
of  which  is  rendered  ftill  more  dangerous  by  a  number  of  fhoals.  Happily 
however,  fmall  groupts  of  iflands  are  met  with  there,  at  different  dili:ances,  which 
are  of  fufficient  height  to  afford  fhelter  from  the  ftorm.  Bcfides  thefe  fmall 
archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places  large  piles  of  bare  rock ;  and  except  the 
.Alga  Marina,  Hudlbn's  Bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the  other  northern  feas. 
Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this  bay,  the  fun  never  rifes  or  fets 
without  forming  a  great  cone  of  light.  That  phoenomenon  is  fucceedcd  by  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the  hemifphere  with  coloured  ra;.  s  of  fuch  a 
brilliancy,  that  the  fplendor  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by  that  of  the  full  moon. 
Norwithftanding  this  there  is  ieldom  a  bright  Iky.  In  Ipring  and  autumn  the  air 
is  always  filled  with  thick  fogs,  and  in  winter  with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall 
icicles. 

One  of  the  effefts  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow  that  prevails  in  this  climate,  is 
that  of  turning  thofe  animals  white  in  winter  which  are  naturally  brown  or  grey. 
Nature  has  beftowed  upon  tliem  all  a  foft,  long,  and  thick  fur,  the  hair  of  which 
falls  off,  as  the  weatlier  grows  milder.     In  moft  of  thefe  quadrupeds  the  feet, 
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the  tail,  the  ears,  and  generally  fpeaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the  circulation  CHAP.  IV. 
is  flower,  becaufe  they  arc  more  remote  from  the  heart,  are  extremely  fliort.  Un- 
der this  gloomy  fky  ail  liquors  become  folid  by  freezing,  and  break  the  veflels 
that  contain  them.  Even  fpirit  of  v.ine  lofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  fee  fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached  from  the  principal  mafs  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  froft.  All  thefe  phcenomena,  familiar  enough  during  the 
•whole  winter,  are  much  more  ftriking  at  the  nev/  and  full  moon  ;  which  iu 
thofe  regions,  have  an  influence  on  the  weather,  the  caufcs  of  which  are  not 
known. 

In  this  frigid  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  marble,  and  a  fubftance  refembling 
fea-coal  have  been  difcuvered.  In  other  refpedfs  the  foil  is  extremely  barren. 
Except  the  ccafts,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  marfliy,  and  produce  a  little  grafs, 
and  lome  foft  wood,  the  reft  of  the  country  affords  nothing  but  mofs,  and  a" 
few  weak  fhrubs,  very  thinly  fcattered.  This  deficiency  in  nature  appears  to 
extend  itfelf  to  man,  if  not  to  all  the  animals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudfon's 
Bay.  The  human  race  there  are  few  in  number,  and  fcaice  any  perfon  of  cither 
fex  exceeds  four  fset  high.  Their  heads,  like  thofe  of  children,  are  of  a  dif-- 
proportioned  bulk,  and  their  feet  are  as  remarkably  fmall.  Their  fhoulders, , 
however,  are  broad  ;  the  men  have  beards,  which  are  fometimes  bufliy  and 
long  ;  and  their  complexion,  though  fwarthy,  inclines  rather  to  the  European- 
white  than  to  the  copper-colour  of  America  *. 

Such  are  the  Efquimaux,  who  occupy  not  only  the  northern  coaft  of  Labrador,  , 
but  all  the  immenie  region  that  extends  from  the  flraits  of  Belleine  towards  the 
pole,  as  far  as  the  country  is  habitable.     Like  tlie  Greenlanders,  their  faces  are 
round  and  flat,  their  nofes  fhor:,  and  their  eyes  fmall  -,  the  iris  black,  and  the 
pupil  yellow.    From  thefe  charadleriflics,  and  the  fimilarity  of  their  language 
to  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  it  has  been  concluded,  with  fome  degree  of  plaufi- 
bility,  that  the  Efquimaux  are  a  race  different  from  the  rett  of  the  Americans,  aftd 
of  European  extraftion  f.     But  other  authors,  who  admit  this  fimil'arity,  con-'^ 
jecture  that  both  the  Greenlanders  and  Efquimaux  are  of  American  extradion,  as 
the  language  of  neither  has  any  refemblahce  to  thofe  of  the  north  of  Europe ; 
and  they  affirm,  though  on  what  authority  does  not  appear,  that  both  are  defti-' 
tute  of  beards,  and  in  all  refpeds  refemble  more  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ne\^-. 
than  thofe  of  the  Old  World  J, 

•  Ellis's  Voyage  to   HuJfon's  Bay.     De  la  Potherie,    torn.   I.    Hift.  Gefl.    cea  Voyage?,' 
torn.  XIV.  liv.  vi.  chap.  ij. 

■f-  Robertfon's  Hift.  of  Americ.  book  IV. 

X  Raynal,  Hift.  Philor.  &c.  liv.  xvii.  Lard  Kaims,  Sketches  on  Man,  book  11.  fkef.  x!i, 
"  It  is  common,  indeed,  among  them,"  fays  Lord  Kaims,  "  to  bring  forward  the  hair  of  the 
head  upon  the  face,  for  preferving  it  from  flies,  which  rage  in  thofe  countries  during  the  fum» 
mer ;  an  appearance  that  has  probably  been  miftaken  by  travellers  for  a  beard."  Ubi  fup> 
Raynal  poflitively  denies  that  the  Efquimaux  have  any  hair  on  thrchin,  or  other  mark  of  viri- 
lity ;  though  it  is  certain  that  they  give  to  themfehes  the  name  of  Kenlii,  or  Men,  by  way  of 
dillindion. 
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BOOK  IV.         One  feature,  however,  in  the  charader  of  this  people,  feems  to  lead  us  to  tlie 

decifion  of  a  queftion  fo  much  agitated  by  philofophers  and  hiftorians.     The 

Efquimaux,  like  the  Greenlanders,  are  gay   and   lively  *.     This  part  of  their 

charafter  is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  the  other  natives  of  North  America,  even 

in  ihe  moft  favourable  climates.     The  Efquimaux  are  befules  more    ingenious, 

than  the  other  favage  nations  of  North  America  ;  though  evidently  themfelves 

in  a  ftate  of  degradation,  by  living  in  a  climate  inimicable  to  animal  life.     A 

ftri king  proof  of  this  ingenuity  is  difplayed  in  the  ftrudure  of  iheir  bows,  mr.de 

commonly  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  each  making  part  of  the  fame  arch,  \crv 

nicely  and  exactly  joined  togetlier.     They  are  commonly  of  fir  or  larch  ;  and  as 

this  wood  wants, ftrength  and  elafticity,  they  fupply  both  by  bracing  the  b;:ck 

of  the  bow,  with  a  kind  of  thread  or  line,  made  of  the  finews  of  their  deer, 

and  the  bowftring  of  the  fame  materials.     In  order  to  make  them  draw  more 

fiiffly,  they  dip  ihem  into  water,  which  caufcs  both  the  back  of  the  bow  and  the 

firing   to  contra(5l,  and  conk-quently  gives   it  the  greater  force  -,  and  as  they 

praftife  from  their  youth,  they  fhoot  with  great  dexterity  -^.     Nor  do  they  dil- 

play  lefs  art  in  the  formation  of  their  harpoons,  or  tiieir  canoes  of  whalebone, 

covered  with  the  fl<ins  of  feals,  in  which  they  brave  thatftorniy  ocean,  onwjiich 

the  barrennefs  of  their  country  compels  them   to  depend  for  the  greater  part 

of  their  fubfifience.     In  thtfc  they  follow  the  flioals  of  herrings  through  the 

whole  of  their  polar  emigrations,  and  attack  the  whales  and  feals  at  the  utmoft 

peril  of  their  lives. 

One  Uroke  of  tlie  wintie's  tail  is  fuffieient  to  overturn  an  hundred  of  fuch 
vtflTeis,  and  the  ieal  has  teeth  to  devour,  if  he  cannot  drown  thofe  wretched 
fifliermcn.  But  the  hunger  of  an  Efquimaux  makes  him  fuperior  to  every 
danger  :  he  encounters  with  equal  intrepidity  the  rage  cf  thofe  monfters  and  the 
fury  of  the  waves.  The  Efquimaux  may  be  faid,  indeed,  to  dwell  conftantly 
upon  the  fea.  The  Ciclh  of  the  fea!  is  their  food,  and  the  oil  of  the  whale  their 
drink.  They  have  an  inordinate  defire  for  this  oil,  which  is  necefTiry  to  pre- 
ferve  the  heat  in  their  llomachs",  and  defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold. 
In  a  word,  whales,  rnen,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and  filh  of  the  north 
are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a  quantity  o^'  fat,  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating. 

Every  thing  in  thefe  artSlic  regions  is  either  oily  or  gummy :  even  the  trees  are 
refinous.  But  the  Efquimaux,  notwithftanding  th.efe  defences  agiiinfl:  the  rigour 
of  their  climate,  are  fuLjjcd  to  two  fatal  diforders ;  the  fcurvy,  and  the  lofs  of  light. 
The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the  ground,  joined  to  the  reverberation  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun  from  the  ice,  dazzle  their  eyes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  are 
almoft  conftantly  obliged  to  wear  fliades,  made  of  very  tliin  wood-,  through 
which,  another  inftance  of  their  ingenuity,  fmal!  apertures  to  admit  the  light, 
are  bored  with  fifli  bones.  Doomed  to  a  fix-months  niglu,  tliey  never  fee  the 
fun  but  obliquely  ;  and  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  when  it  rifes  highefl:  above 

•  EIHb.  t  Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay. 
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tl>e  horizon,  it  feems  rather  to  blind  them,  than  to  delight  them  with  a  difplay  of 
the  works  of  creation.  Sight,  the-moft  precious  gift  of  nature,  is  to  them  fre- 
quently the  fource  of  mifcry,  is  feldom  enjoyed  without  inconvenicncy,  and  ge- 
nerally loft  in  old  age*  The  fcurvy,  which  confumes  them  by  flow  degrees,  is 
a  ftill  more  cruel  evil.  It  infinuates  itfelf  into  their  bloods  changes,  weakens,  and 
contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  The  fogs  of  the  fea  which  they  inhale,  the  denfc 
and  inelaftic  fluid  that  they  breathe  in  their  hutsf,  which  exclude  all  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air  ;  the  continued  and  tedious  inadlivity  of  their  winters  ; 
a  mode  of  life  alternately  roving  and  fedentary — in  a  word,  every  circumftance  in 
their  condition,  ferves  to  increafe  this  dreadful  malady. 

In  fpite  of  thefe  inconveniences,  the  Efquimaux  is  fo  paffionately  fond 
of  his  country  and  his  condition,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  mod  favoured  fpot 
under  heaven  does  not  quit  it  with  more  reluctance,  than  he  does  his  frozen  de- 
fart  ;  or  pant  after  his  former  luxuries  with  more  ardour,  when  they  are  raviflied 
from  him,  than  the  favage  of  Hudfon's  Bay  for  his  native  food.  Of  this  Lliis 
gives  us  a  remarkable  inllance  in  one  of  them,  who  had  lived  long  among  the 
Knglilli  at  one  of  the  company's  fcttlcments,  and  who  had  always  ate  in  the 
Englifii  manner.  Happening  to  fee  a  feal  opened  by  one  of  the  failori, 
he  threw  himfclf  upon  the  oil,  which  ran  copioufly  from  ir,  and.fwallovved,  with 
aftonilhing  avidity,  as  much  as  he  could  lift  in  both  his  hands ;  exclaiming  at 
the  lame  tinie,  in  a  kind  of  tranfport,  "  O  that  I  were  in  my  dear  country  !  that 
I  might  fill  my  belly  as  often  as  I  pleafed,  with  this  delicious  oil  t." 

Notwithftanding  the  favage  rudenefs  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  Englifh  have  found 
means  to  infpire  them  with  fuch  a  tafle  for  European  commodities,  as  furniOies 
the  means  of  a  very  beneficial  and  lucrative  brancla  of  trade.  The  vaft  countries 
which  furround  Hudfon's  Bay,  abound  in  animals  whofe  fur  is  excellent.  With 
the  fliins  of  thefe  animals  the  natives  iifed  originally  to  cloath  themfelves.  Now 
they  are  generally  furnifhed  with  other  cloathing  ;  but  the  unhappy  animals  are 
purlued  with  tenfold  rage,  in  order  to  purchafe  with  their  fur,  that  and  other 
luxuries  or  conveniencies,  which  European  avarice  carries  to  thofe  frozen  climes, 
and  exchanges  often  for  twenty  times  their  value.  Ten  beaver  ITiins  are  ufually 
given  for  a  common  muflset  •,  two  for  a  pound  of  powder  ;  one  for  four  pounds 
of  fhot  -,  one  for  a  hatchet ;  one  for  fix  knives ;  two  for  a  pound  of  glafs-beads ; 
fix  for  a  cloth  coat,  five  for  a  petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnuff.  Combs, 
looking  glafies,  brandy,  and  all  other  articles  are  in  proportion  ;  and  as  beaver  is 
the  common  meafure  of  exchange,  by  another  regulation,  as  unjull  as  the  former, 
two  otter  (l<ins,  and  three  martins,  are  required  inftead  of  one  beaver  ||  ;  whereas 
each  of  thefe,  when  fine,  are  more  than  equal  to  a  beavei-. 

•  Elis. 

t  The  Efqu'insiux  do  net  live  unJer  ground  in  wiuter,  as  generally  fuppou-'d,  but  in  huts  hallily 
built  with  fiiut?,  joined  together  with  a  Cfin-'nt  of  ice  or  frozen  fnow.  There  they  live  without 
any  other  fire  but  that  of  a  lamp,  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  flied,  for  the  purpofe  of  drcffing  their 
food.  The  heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath,  added  to  the  vapou-,  conllantly  confined, 
aiifing  fiom  this  fmall  flame,  is  fufficient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  (lovss. 

t  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay.  ||  Ellis, 
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ROCK  IV.         This  trade  was  not  eftablifhed  till  long  after  the  difcovery  by  Hudfon  ;  and  if 

'—''V——'  we  credit  the  French,  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  two  of  their  diflatisfied  country- 
men. Part  of  the  tale  at  leaft  is  true.  Hudfon's  Bay  had  not  been  fully  explored  ac 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  which  afforded  the  Englifh  too  much  occupation 
at  home,  to  allow  them  leifure  to  attend  to  fuch  diftant  and  inhofpitable  countries, 
where  nothing  was  expe^fted  except  the  doubtrul  and  long  fought  paffage  to  In- 
dia ;  and  before  a  fucccfllon  of  more  quiet  times  had  made  them  fenfible  of  their 
commercial  advantages,  Groicillers  and  Kadiflbn,  two  French  Canadians,  dil- 
gulfcd  wiih  their  own  court,  came  over  to  England,  and  informed  the  nation  of 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  trade  of  furs  in  the  extreme  parts  of  North  America, 
and  of  their  claim  to  the  country  that  furniflied  them.  So  much  attention  was 
paid  to  the  reprelentation  of  thefe  refugees,  who  hadtirft  addreflcd  themfelves  to 
the  Englifn  amoaffador  at   Paris,  that  prince  Rupert,    and  fome  public  fpirited 

A.  D.  1667.  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  fitted  out  a  fliip,  under  the  command  of  Zachary 
Guillam,  an  experienced  mariner,  whom  the-y  conduced  to  a  river,  called  by  the 
French  Nemilcau,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  bottom  of  the  Bay.  To  this 
Guillam  gave  the  name  of  Rupert  River,  and  built  a  fort  on  it,  which  he  called 
Charles  Fort,  in  honour  of  the  king*. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  the  adven- 
turers, or  of  thofe  who  condudled  it.     Guillam  returned  with  a  valuable  cargo 

A.  D.  i66g.  of  furs  ;  and  a  royal  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  a  "  governor  and  com- 
pany of  adventurers  of  England,  trading  to  Hudfon's  Bay,"  of  which  an  ab- 
rtradt  is  here  given  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  inquifitive  merchant.  "  To  prince 
Rtipert,  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  George  duke  of  Albemarle,  William  earl 
Craven,  and  fifteen  others,  and  to  thofe  whom  they  fhall  admit  into  the  faid 
body  corporate,  power  is  given  to  make  a  common  feal,  to  alter  it,  and  to  chufe 
annually,  fome  timt  in  November,  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  fevcn  ;  any  three  of  whom,  with  the  governor,  or  deputy-governor, 
to  be  a  court  of  direftors  -,  and  thefe  may  admit  freemen  (their  own  faftors  and 
fcrvants  being  admiffible)  at  a  general  court,  difmifs  the  governor,  or  any  of  the 
committee,  before  the  year  expires,  and  appoint  others  in  their  room  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year:  and  the  faid  company  Ihall  have  the  fole  property  of 
lands,  trade,  royal  fifliery,  and  mines  within  Hudfon's  Straits,  not  aiflually  pof- 
icflcd  by  any  Chrifttan  prince,  and  be  reputed  as  one  of  our  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, to  be  called  Rupert's  Land;  the  fame  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  foe- 
cage,  paying  the  (kins  of  two  elks,  and  two  black  beavers,  as  often  as  the  king 
or  queen  fliall  come  into  thofe  lands.  The  company  have  power  to  make  laws 
for  their  own  government,  and  other  affairs,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land •,  and  fuch  as  fhall  invade  their  exclufive  trade,  without  leave  obtained  of 
the  company,  iTiall  forfeit  their  goods  and  fhipping,  one  half  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  company.  In  the  general  meetings  of  the  company,  every  per- 
fon  holding  an  hundred  pounds  original  flock,  to  have  one  vote ;  and  the  com- 

•  Douglafs's  Summary,  part  ii.  kCt.  v.     Hill.  Gen.  des  Voysges,  torn.  xiv.  p.  63S. 
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pany  may  appoint  governors,  fadors,  and  other  officers  in  any  of  their  ports  ;  CHAP.  IV. 
the  governor  and  his  council  to  judge  in  ail  matters  civil  and  criminil,  and  exe-  "^-""^"•'^ 
cute  JLiftice  accordingly.  Where  there  is  no  governor  and  council,  criminals 
may  be  lent,  and  perlbns  aggrieved  may  appiy,  to  any  place  where  there  is  a 
governor  and  council,  or  to  England  for  jullice  :  and  the  company  have  liberty 
to  fend  fhips  of"  war,  men,  and  ammunition  for  the  protedlion  of  their  trade, 
to  erect  forts,  and  to  malic  peace  or  war  with  any  people  who  are  not 
Chriilians." 

In  confequence  of  thefe  very   ample  privileges,  the  company  foon  extend- 
ed  their  trade  and  their  fettlements.     Th.eir  iucccfs  alarmed  the  French,  who 
were  afraid,  and  with  reafon,  that  moft  of  the  fine  furs  which  they  got  from 
the  nortliern  parts  of  Canada,  would  be  carried  to  Hudfon's  Bay.     Their  fears 
were  confirmed  by  their  Coureurs  de  Boi's,  who  had  been  leveral  times  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  the  Strait.     It  would  have  been  highly  eligible  to  have  gone  by 
the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new  fettlements ;  but  the  diftance  being  thought  too 
confiderable,  notwithftanding  the  convenience  of  the  rivers,  it  was  at  length 
determined,  that  the  expedition  fliould   be  made  by  fea,     The  fate  of  it  was 
trufted  to  Grofcillers  and  Radiflbn ;  who,  like  mod  men  that  have  performed 
eminent  fervices,  did  not  think  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Englifh  according  to 
their  merit,  and  therefore  were  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  renew  their  attachment  to 
their  country.     Thefe  two  bold  and  turbulent  men  failed  fron)  Quebec  in  1682, 
in  two  vefTels  ill  equipped  ;  and  on  their  arrival  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  finding  them- 
felves  not  ftrong  enough  to  attack  the  Englifh,  they  were  content  with  eredling 
a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  which  they  intended  to  have  taken  *.    From 
this  time  there  began  a  rivalfhip  between  the  two  companies ;  one  fettled  in 
Canada,  the  other  in  England,  for  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  Bay.     This  dii- 
pute  was  warmly  kept  up  by  hoftilities  on  both  fides  \  till  at  length,  after  mod 
of  the  fettlements,  Englifh  as  well  as  French,  had  been  repeatedly  taken  and 
recovered,  the  conteft  was  finally  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  confe-    A.  D.  17M. 
quence  of  which  the  whole  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 

The  immenfe  countries  that  furround  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  which  were  alfo 
quit-claimed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  are  called  New  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  Terra  de  Labradore,  or  New  Britain.  But  though  the  trade 
of  the  company  has  continued  to  flourifh  fince  that  time,  with  an  increafe  per- 
haps greater  than  any  belonging  to  the  united  kingdoms,  and  though  their  fet- 
tlements have  remained  undifturbed  by  any  enemy,  the  inhofpitablenefs  of  the 
climate  has  prevented  any  colony  from  being  fettled  there,  or  any  plantation 
from  being  formed  ;  the  corn  that  has  been  fown  there  at  different  times  having 
fruftrated  every  hope  of  agriculture,  and  confequently  of  population.  Hud- 
fon's Bay  therefore,  properly  fpeaking,  is  flill  only  a  mart  for  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  with  the  favages  at  the  mouths  of  feveral  rivers  ■,  namely,  Churchill- 
river,  Nelfon's  river,  Severn-river,  Albany-river,  and  Moofe-river  on  the  well 
continent,  and  Rupert  and  Slude  rivers  on  the  eaft  continent. 

•  HiK.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn  XIV.  p.  642. 
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On  thefe  rivers  the  company  have  fome  fcattered  lodges,  fadories,  or  forts  -, 
the  nioft  confidcrable  of  which  are  York  Fore  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Fort,  the 
firfl:  on  Kelfon's,  the  latter  on  Churchill  river,  each  protected  by  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  men  :  and  the  conipany's  whole  force  in  the  Bay  does  not  exceed 
an  hundred  men,  for  the  purpofes  both  of  defence  and  commerce.  Yet  does 
this  fmall  eftablidiment,  and  a  capital  of  about  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
bring  them  an  annual  return  of  near  fixty  thoufand  beavers  or  otiicr  valuable 
flcins,  on  which  they  make  a  profit  that  is  altogether  incredible,  and  whofc  exor- 
bitancy has  frequently  excited  the  clamours  of  the  nation.  Such  a  monopoly  is, 
indeed,  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  liberties  and  the  interefls  of  a  free  people. 
If  the  trade  were  laid  open,  a  much  greater  quancity  of  our  manufactures  would 
be  difpofed  of;  more  of  our  fliipping  and  feamen  employed,  and  of  courfe  more 
furs  brought  home.  Befides,  their  price  would  be  lowered,  and  the  demand  for 
thofe  manufadtures  into  which  they  enter,  increafed  at  the  lorcign  market. 

Nor  are  thefe  all  the  advantages  that  would  refult  from  a  free  trade  to  Hud- 
fon's  Bay.  A  fpirited  competition  might  bring  home  furs  with  which  we  are  at 
prefent  unacquainted  •,  an  unreftrained  and  more  general  intercourfe  with  the  na- 
tives, would  make  the  furrounding  countries  better  known  •,  it  would  habituate 
great  numbers  of  our  people  to  it,  and  it  would  difcover  the  molt  tolerable  parts 
for  a  fettlement.  By  thefe  means,  inftead  of  a  few  miferable  forts  and  fadories, 
■vve  might  in  time  fee  an  Englifh  colony  flourilh  at  Hudfon's  Bay  which  would 
open  the  fur-trade  yet  more  fully,  and  at  the  fame  time  increafe  the  confumption 
of  our  manufa(5tures  :  and  this  more  general  trade  on  the  Bay,  would  naturally, 
and  without  any  expence  or  trouble  whatfoever,  either  difcover  to  us  the  fo  much, 
and  fo  long  defired  North- Weft  Paflage,  or  fhew  us  that  all  expeflation  of  fuch 
a  paflage  was  in  vain,  and  the  attempt  imprafticable. 

Such  are  the  obvious  advantages  that  would  refult  to  Great  Britain,  from  lay- 
ing open  the  trade  to  this  northern  quarter  of  her  American  dominions.  But, 
even  in  its  prtfent  fituation,  this  trade  is  highly  beneficial.  Though  not  fo  ex- 
tenfive  as  it  might  be,  it  is  by  no  means  inconfidcrable:  its  (taple  enters  largely 
into  our  manufactures,  and  c.irries  nothing  but  our  manufactures  from  us  to  pro- 
cure it ;  and  the  fpirited  competition  of  our  Canada  merchants,  it  is  to  be  hoped^ 
will  either  induce  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company  to  deviate  from  thofe  narrow 
principles,  on  which  they  have  hitherto  conduced  their  commerce,  or  the  parlia- 
ment to  lay  it  open  to  the  more  aftive  and  enterprifing  part  of  the  nation,  while 
the  drones  are  left  to  feed  upon  that  honey  which  is  already  colle(51ed  for  them  by 
the  induftry  of  others,  at  the  expence  of  the  community. 
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C  H  A  P.    V. 

7be  Sct:lemcnt  of  New  York,  New  JerTey,  anJ  Penfylvania,  it^iih  an  A.ccunt  of  tht  Picg'tf,   of 
thofc  Co'miei,  their  Trade,  and  the  Muniurs  'f  ih    PiO^U. 

TH  E  fame  Henry  Hudfon  who  conduced  the  Englifh  into  the  celebrated 
Bay  that  bears  his  nan:e,  alio  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  fined  rivers  in 
North  America,  and  is  laid  to  have  Ibid  to  the  Dutch  the  neighbouring  territory, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  purchaftd  from  the  natives,  l^hough  Hudlon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  then  in  the  Dutch  fcrvice*,  his  right  to  make  fuch  a  convey- 
ance may  well  be  qucftioned,  as  that  coaft  had  been  traverfed  by  Englifh  navioa- 
tors,  though  not  cxaftiy  vifited,  and  grants  had  been  made  by  the  fovereigns  of 
England,  to  the  North  and  South  Virginia  companies,  of  all  the  lands  in  thole  la- 
titudes. The  Dutch,  however,  proceeded  to  fettle  the  country,  and  the  c..urt  of 
England  afferted  its  claim-,  not  as  the  French  writers  abfurdly,  and  petulantly 
infuuate,  becaufe  Hudfon  was  an  Englifh  fubjeft,  though  in  the  fervicc  of  the 
republic,  but  becaufe  he  pretended  to  alienate,  and  the  Dutch  to  fcize,  the 
chartered  property  of  Eng'ilhmen. 

But  the  Dutch,  with  their  ufual  obflinacy  and  phlegm,  kept  pofTefTion  of  the 
territory,  though  James  I.  pacific  and  timid  as  he  Vv-as,  repeatedly  protefled  againfl 
the  fcttlement.  At  length  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  governor  of  Virginia,  under. 
ftanding  the  wifhes  of  the  king  and  the  nation,  as  well  as  defirous  of  vindicat- 
ing the  rights  of  the  company  to  which  he  belonged,  difpatched  Capt.  Argol,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  who  either  entirely  difpofleffed  the  Dutch,  or  obliged  them 
to  acknowledge  their  fubjeflion  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  republic  how- 
ever, afterwards  obtained  leave  from  the  too  eafy  James,  to  eftablifli  a  fmall  fettle- 
ment  near  Hudfon's  river  for  the  wooding  and  watering  of  their  Brazil  fleets,  a.  D  j-'io. 
The  Dutch  made  ufe  of  this  permifTion  to  extend  their  plantations  and  their 
fcttlements,  and  gave  to  the  country  which  they  occupied  the  name  of  Nova 
Belgia,  or  New  Netherlands.  Their  principal  fettlements  were  New  Amflerdam 
and  Fort  Orange. 

The  diforders  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  unfcttlcd  ftate  of  Fn<^land 
under  the  commonwealth,  prevented  any  effeiSlual  meafures  being  taken  to  expel 
thefe  intruders.     But  no  fooner  did  Charles  II.  find  himfclf  firmly  fcated  on  the 
throne  of  his  anceAors,  than  he  determined  to  alTert  his  claim  to  New  Netiier- 
therlands,  which  at  that  time  comprehended  all  the  prefcnt  provinces  of  New  York 
and  New  Jerfey,  with  part  of  Fcnfylvania.     In  confequence  of  this  refolution, 
Charles  made  a  grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  his  brot'ier,  the  duke  of  York 
a  man  of  a  more  enterprifing  difpofition ;  and  the  duke  on  the  approach  of 
a  war  between  England  and  Holland,  difpatched  Sir  Robert  Carr  and  Colonel 
Nichols,  as  we  have  already  feen,  with  a  ftrong  fquadron,  and  three  thoufand    A  D.  1664. 
land  forces,  in  order  to  difpoffefs  the  Dutch  of  that  contefled  territory.     On  the 

•  Hid.  Gen.  des  Vojages,  torn.  XIV.  p.  54J. 
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BOOK  IV',     appearance  of  tliis  armament  before  New  Atnfterdam,  fince  called  New  York, 

^-""^  "-'  the  Dutch  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  -,  and  being  utterly  unpre- 
pared to  refifl  fuch  a  force,  they  fubmitted  to  the  Englifli  government,  on  a  pro- 
mile  being  made  them  of  protedion  for  their  perfons  and  properties,  and  liberty 
to  remove  with  their  effefls,  if  they  faw  fit.  Part  of  the  Englifli  fquadron  next 
entered  Delaware  Bay,  and  reduced  all  the  fettlements  there  ;  while  another  divi- 
fion  failed  up  Hudfon's  river,  as  far  as  Fort  Orange,  which  fubmitted,  and  took 
the  name  of  Albany,  one  of  the  duke  of  York's  titles  *. 

A.  D.  1^67.  This  conquefl; 'was  confirmed  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  confidcra- 
tion  of  the  United  Provinces  being  permitted  to  retain  poficfiion  of  Surinam 
which  the  Dutch  had  taken  from  the  Englilh.  But  England  being  afterwards 
involved  in  a  war  with  Holland,  through  the  intrigues  of  France,  the  Dutch 
made  themfelves  mafters  once  more  of  New  Netherlands.  It  was,  however,  re- 
Ilored  to  England  a  few  months  after,  in  general  terms,  by  the  fixth  article  in  the 
Feb.  9,        treaty  of  London,  fpccifying,  "  that  whatfoever  country,  iflands,  towns,  ports, 

A.  D.  1674  caltles,  or  forts,  have  or  fliall  be  taken  on  both  fides,  fince  the  time  that  the  late 
unhappy  war  broke  out,  either  in  Europe  or  elfewhtre,  fliall  be  reftored  to  the 
former  lord  and  proprietor,  in  the  fame  manner  they  fhall  be  in  when  the  peace 
itfelf  fhall  be  proclaimed  ;  after  which  time  there  fhall  be  no  fpoil  nor  plunder  of 
the  inhabitants,  nor  demolition  of  fortifications,  nor  carrying  away  of  guns, 
powder,  or  other  military  ftores  which  belonged  to  any  caftle  or  fore  at  the  time 
when  it  was  taken," 

From  this  reflitution  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  unhappy  conteft,  the 
crown  of  England  remained  in  quiet  poflclTion  of  New  Netherlands -,  the  north- 
eaff  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  capital,  took  the  name  of  New  York.  This 
province,  which  lies  between  New  England  and  New  Jerfey,  occupies  only  a 
very  narrow  fpace,  of  about  twenty  miles,  along  the  fea  fhore  •,  but  infenfibly  en- 
larging, to  the  width  of  fifty  or  fixty  miles,  it  extends  towards  the  north  near 
two  hundred  miles  up  the  country.  The  duke  of  York  governed  his  new  co- 
lony upon  the  fame  arbitrary  principles  which  afterwards  deprived  him  of  the 
throne.  His  deputies,  in  whole  hands  were  lodged  powers  of  every  kind,  not 
content  with  theexercife  of  public  authority,  inftituted  themfelves  arbiters  in  all 
private  difputes.  The  province  was  fi;ill  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  who 
had  chofcn  to  cultivate  their  plantations  under  a  foreign  government,  rather  than 
remove  to  their  own  country.  The  other  inhabitants  were  moflly  emigrants  from 
New  England.  Thefe  people  had  been  too  long  accuftomed  to  liberty,  to  fubmit 
patiently  to  an  arbitrary  adminiflratic\  Every  thing  feemed  tending  either  to 
an  infurrtdlion  or  an  emigrailon,  when  in  1683,  the  colony  was  invited  to  chule 
reprefentatives  to  fettle  its  form  of  government. 

A  permifFon  to  chufe  reprefentatives  was  a  confiderable  flep  towards  free- 
dom ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  revolution,  that  the  fixed  plan  of  government 
A.  D.  1691.    was  eftablifhed,  which  has  been  followed  ever  fince.     At  the  head  of  the  colony 

•  Smith,    Touglafs. 
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is  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  which  likewife  appoints  twelve  counfellor?,  ^^^;^* 
•without  whofe  concurrence  the  governor  can  fign  no  aCl.  The  commons  are  re- 
prefented  by  twenty-leven  deputies,  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  chofe  three 
bodies  conftitute  the  general  affembly  in  which  all  power  is  lodged.  The  duration 
of  that  affembly,  originally  unlimited,  was  afterwards  fixed  at  three  years,  and  it 
now  continues  feven,  like  the  Britifh  parliament,  whofe  revolutions  it  has  fol- 
lowed. At  the  fame  time  that  this  conftitution  was  fettled,  it  was  enavSted,  that 
every  man  Ihall  be  judged  by  his  peers,  and  that  all  trials  Ihall  be  by  the  ver- 
di£l  of  twelve  men  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  in  all  capital  and  other  criminal 
cafes,  there  Ihall  be  a  grand  inqueft  to  prefent  the  offender,  and  afterwards  twelve 
men  to  try_  fuch  offender ;  that  in  all  cafes,  bail  by  fufficient  furetics  be  allowed, 
unlefs  in  cafe  of  treafon,  and  fuch  felonies  as  are  retrained  troai  bail  by  the  laws 
of  England  ;  that  no  tax  or  impofition  be  laid  but  by  the  general  affembly ;  and 
that  no  freeman,  tavern-keepers  excepted,  be  compelled  to  entertain  any  foldier 
or  mariner,  unlefs  in  times  of  aftual  war  with  the  province  *. 

Sheltered  under  a  form  of  government  fo  folid,  and  fo  favourable  to  liberty, 
which  makes  every  thing  profper,  the  colony  of  New  York  purfued  in  tranquillity 
all  the  labours  v/hich  its  fituation  could  require  or  encourage.  A  climate  much 
milder  than  the  greater  part  of  New  England,  a  foil  fuperior  to  it  for  the  ciikiva- 
tion  of  corn,  and  equally  fit  for  the  culture  of  every  other  produclion,  foon 
enabled  this  province  to  vie  fuccefsfully  with  an  eftablilhment,  that  had  got  the 
ilart  of  it  in  all  kinds  of  merchandife,  as  well  as  in  the  markets.  If  it  was  not 
equal  in  its  manufactures,  this  inferiority  was  amply  compenfated  by  a  fur- trade, 
infinitely  more  confiderable.  Thefe  various  means  of  profperity,  united  to  a 
very  great  degree  of  toleration  in  religious  matters,  had  increafed  its  inhabitants 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war. 

This  proiperity  had  no  improper  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Dutch,  the  original  founders  of  the  colony,  eftablillied  in  it  that  fpirit  of 
order  and  cEConomy,  which  is  the  charadleriftic  of  their  nation  ;  and  as  they  long 
conftituted  the  majority  of  the  people,  even  after  they  had  changed  mailers,  the 
example  of  their  decent  manners  was  imitated  by  all  the  new  colonifts.  The  Ger- 
mans compelled  to  take  refuge  in  America,  by  the  perfecution  that  drove  them 
out  of  the  Palatinate  and  odier  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined 
to  the  fame  plain  and  fimple  mode  of  life  -,  and  the  Englifh  and  French  emi- 
grants, though  not  accuftomed  to  fo  much  Irugality,  foon  conformed,  either 
from  motives  of  prudence  or  emuladon,  to  a  manner  of  living  Icfs  cxpenfive  and 
more  cordial,  than  that  which  is  regulated  by  fafliion  ami  parade.  The  confe- 
quences  of  this  oeconomy  have  been, ,  that  the  colony  of  New  York  has  never 
run  in  debt  with  the  mother  country  ;  that  it  has  therefore  been  enabled  to  pre- 
ferve  an  entire  liberty  in  its  fales  and  purchafes,  and  to  give  the  moft  advantage- 
ous turn  to  its  affairs. 

*  Douglafs,  part  IF.  fed.  xii. 
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BOOK  IV.  Both  the  city  and  province  of  New  York  are  much  indebted  for  their  prof- 
perity  to  Mudlbn's  river,  whole  banks  are  decorated  with  rich  plantations,  and 
which  is  navigable  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  at  all  feafons.  It  is  on 
this  magnificent  canal,  where  the  tide  flows  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
within  the  land,  that  every  thing  that  is  intended  for  the  general  mart  is  cm- 
barked  in  veflcls  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burden.  The  city  or  mart  itftlf,  which 
is  near  the  fca,  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  receiving  all  the  merchandife  of  the 
province,  and  all  that  comes  from  Long  I  Hand,  which  is  only  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  name  of  this  ifland  is  very  applicable 
to  its  figure,  being  an  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  only  about  fifteen 
broad.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  great  number  of  whales  and  feals  on  its 
coafts ;  but  whether  the  frequent  fifhcries,  or  any  other  caufc  of  a  like  kind, 
hath  driven  away  thofe  creatures,  who  generally  leek  quiet  feas  and  defert  fliores, 
it  is  certain  they  have  in  a  great  meafure  difappeared.  The  neighbouring  fea, 
however,  fbill  affoids  a  rich  return  to  the  induftry  of  the  fifhermen,  and  the 
land  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  New  World.  It  produces  tobacco  equal  to  that 
of  Maryland,  hemp,  flax,  and  every  fort  of  grain  in  the  greateft  abundance. 
Befidcs,  as  the  paftures  are  njoft  excellent,  the  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  cattle, 
and  particularly  horfes,  has  been  much  attended  to,  v/ithout  negledting  any 
branch  of  agriculture. 

All  thefe  difi^crent  produ6lions  flow  to  the  principal  mart,  which  is  alfo  in- 
creafed  by  commodities^brought  from  a  greater  diftance.  Some  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  Jerfey  find  their  account  in  pouring  their  Ilores  into  New 
York.  This  city,  which  was  originally  built  by  the  Dutch,  and,  as  already 
obferved,  denominated  New  Amftcrdam,  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  called  by  the 
Indians  Manahatton,  fourteen  miles  long,  but  not  above  two  broad.  It  fliands 
at  the  dillance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  and  is 
computed  to  contain  about  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants  *.  It  is  well  and  com- 
modioufly  built,  in  the  Dutch  tafte,  extending  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half 
that  in  breadth.  Both  the  public  edifices  and  private  houfes  convey  the  idea  o£ 
folidity  united  to  conveniency  ;  and  there  is  no  town,  either  in  the  old  or  New. 
World,  wiiere  the  air  is  better,  or  where  there  is  a  greater  appearance  of  eale 
and  plenty. 

This  city  howt  vcr,  the  feat  of  fo  many  conveniencies,  and  fo  confiderable  a  mart 
of  commerce,  was  by  no  means  properly  fortified  before  the  prefent  difturb- 
ances.  It  had  no  other  defence  but  a  bad  fort,  and  a  retrenchment  of  ftone, 
which  could  not  have  defended  it  twenty-four  hours,  againfl:  a  fl<ilful  enemy. 
What  fortifications  have  been  raifed  fince,  we  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
notice,  Notwithft^anding  all  its  trade.  New  York  has  properly  no  harbour  ;  but 
this  want  it  does  not  feel,  bccaufe  its  fafe  and  commodious  road  is  fufikient. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  fhips,  were  ufually  thence  difpatched, 

•  This  compu'ation,  and  all  others  relative  to  places  which  have  been  lately  the  fcene  of  war, 
as  well  as  the  defcriptions  of  foch  places,  e;icept  when  otherwife  mentioned,  muft  be  underllood 
ef  their  former  ftate. 
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for  fome  years  after  the  late  peace,  to  the  different  ports  of  Europe  and  America. 
England  received  but  a  fmall  part  of  them,  but  they  wcr;;  the  richeft,  their 
c^^rgo  confifting  of  beaver  fkins  and  valuable  furs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  colony  got  poflcnion  of  thefe  furs  and  fkins,  comes 
next  to  be  explained  -,  and  this  fubjed  will  Icau  us  to  the  Iccond  city,  and  al- 
moft  the  only  other  town  in  the  province. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  built  New  Amfterdam,  in  a  fituation  which  they 
thought  favourable  for  its  intercourle  with  Europe,  they  next  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  there  an  advantageous  trade.  The  onl>  thing  at  that  time  in  requell 
from  North  America  was  furs  -,  but  as  the  neighbouring  country  offered  few, 
and  thofe  indifferent  ones,  there  was  a  necefiicy  of  going  towards  the  north,  in 
order  to  have  them  better  and  in  larger  quantities.  Even  in  this  there  was  fome 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Englifli  fettlements  :  it  was  there- 
fore determined  to  proceed  up  the  country,  and  an  eftablidrment  was  formed  on 
the  banks  of  Hudfon's  river,  at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  capital.  This  territory  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  united  by 
an  ancient  and  inviolable  league  ;  and  certain  circumftances  fortunately  induced 
them  to  favour  the  defigns  of  the  Dutch.  They  happened  to  be  at  war  with  the 
French,  who  were  thentftablifliing  themfelves  in  Canada  -,  and  in  confequence  of 
an  agreement  to  fupply  them  with  the  fame  arms  that  their  enemies  ufed,  that 
brave  people  allowed  the  Dutch  to  build  Fort  Orange,  to  which,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  tlie  Englifli  gave  the  name  of  Albany,  when  they  became  mafl;crs  of 
the  province. 

There  was  never  the  lead  difpute  between  the  Hollanders  and  their  Indian 
allies,  during  the  whole  time  that  the  United  Provinces  retained  the  poffeffion  of 
New  Netherlands.  On  the  contrary  the  Dutch,  with  the  affiftance  of  their  pow- 
der, lead,  and  mufkets,  which  they  ufcd  to  give  in  exchange  for  furs,  fecured  to  the 
colony  not  only  what  the  Iroquois  could  procure  by  their  own  hunting,  in  all 
the  immenfe  countries  belonging  to  the  Five  Nations,  but  even  the  fpoils  col- 
leded  by  thofe  warriors  in  their  expeditions.  This  harmony  was  not  interrupted 
by  the  conqueft  of  the  colony  :  the  Iroquois  transferred  their  attachment  to  the 
Englifh,  and  have  proved  the  mofl:  Heady  and  effcdlual  ally  that  we  have  found 
among  the  Indians.  But  the  Englifli  did  not  ferioufly  attend  to  the  fur-trade  till 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  when  the  French  refugees 
introduced  into  England  the  art  of  making  beaver  hats.  Even  after  that  sra, 
their  efforts  were  long  ineffedual ;  and  their  want  of  luccefs  was  owing  chiefly. 
to  two  caufes,  which  it  will  be  neceffary  here  to  unfold.. 

The  French,  who  had  greatly  extended  their  fettlements  and  their  influence  in 
Canada,  were  accufl:omed  to  procure  from  Albany  coverlids,  thick  worfled  and 
woollen  fliuffs,  different  forts  of  iron  and  copper  ware,  and  even  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  all  which  they  could  fell  to  the  favages  with  the  greater  advantage,  . 
as  thofe  goods  bought  at  Albany,  cofl:  them  one  third  lefs  than  they  would  have 
done,  by  any  other  method  of  purchafe,  before  they  could  have  been  conveyed  to 
Canada.   Bcfldes  the  hunting  nations,  who  were  chiefly  feparated  from  New  York 

by. 
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■• .     by  the  country  of  tlie  Iroquois,  into  which  nobody  chofe  to  venture  far,  could 
'-'    hardly  treat  with  any  European  nation  but  the  French.     William  Burnet,  fon  to 
the  celebrated  bifliop  of  that  name,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  New  York  in 
1719,  was  either  the  firft  who  difcerned  this  evil,  or  the  firft  who  ventured  to 

A.  D.  1720.  ftnke  at  the  root  of  it.  He  prevailed  with  the  general  aflembly  to  pals  an  aft 
prohibiting  all  communication  between  Albany  and  Canada  ;  and  then  obtained 
the  content  of  the  Iroquois,  to  build  and  fortify  the  faiflory  of  Ofwego,  on  that 
part  of  the  lake  Ontario  by  which  moft  of  the  favages  mufl:  pafs  in  their  way  to 
Montreal  *.  There  they  furniQicd  themfelves  from  the  Englifli,  with  all  the 
commodities  they  wanted,  and  at  half  the  price  they  ufed  to  pay  to  the 
French. 

The  confequence  of  thefe  two  wife  meafures  was,  that  the  trade  of  New  York 
was  greatly  incrcaftd,  and  vaft  numbers  of  Britifh  fubjeds  reforted  to  that  pro- 
vince. The  fur-trade  was  no  longer  monopolized  by  a  few  overgrov/n  mer- 
chants, but  diverted  into  many  channels,  to  the  no  fmall  bentfic  of  the  colony. 
The  Indians  tht-mfelves  became  more  dependent  upon  the  Englilh,  becaufe  more 
Icnfible  of  their  power,  and  of  the  advantages  derived  from  living  in  amity 

A.  D.  1763.  with  them  ;  fo  that  at  the  conclufion  of  the  late  warj  the  fur  trade  of  New- 
York  was  five  times  greater  than  before  the  building  of  Ofwego,  and  the  celTion 
of  Canada  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  muft  have  incrcafcd  it  at  leaft  a  third 
more. 

If  the  colony  of  New^ork  has  gained  by  theconqueft  of  Canada,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  lofl  much  by  being  feparated  from  New  Jerfey,  which,  as  already 
obferved,  formerly  made  part  of  New  Netherlands,  and  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Swedes.  The  Swedes  iettled  in  this  country  about  the  year  1639,  and  had  fevera 
towns  and  plantations  on  both  fides  of  the  Delawar ;  but  receiving  no  fupport 
from  the  parent-ftate,  and  being  under  continual  alarms  from  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  they  put  themfelves  under  the  protedtion  of  the  Dutch  in  1655,  and 
their  territory  was  thenceforth  confidered  as  part  of  Nova  Belgia,  or  New 
Netherlands  •\.  When  the  Hnglifii  became  mafters  of  the  whole  territory,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  duke  of  York  before  it  was  conquered,  he  divided  the 
prefent  province  of  Nev/  Jerfey  between  two  of  his  favourites,  lord  Berkley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret.  Thtle  tv/o  courtiers,  the  firft  of  whom  had  received  the 
eaftcrn,  and  the  other  the  weftern  part  of  the  province,  appear  to  have  folicited 
this  vaft  country  with  no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several  fpecula- 
tors  accordingly  bought  large  diftridls  of  it  from  them,  at  a  low  price;  and  thefe 
were  again  iubdivided,  and  fold  in  fmall  parcels.  In  the  midfc  of  thefe  grants 
and  transfers,  the  colony  became  divided  into  two  diftinft  provinces,  called  Eaft 
Jerley  and  Weft  Jerfey,  each  feparately  governed  by  the  heirs  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors. The  exercife  of  this  right  was  found  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the 
perpetual  difputes  between  the  people  and  their  fuperiors,  no  relped;  being  paid 

*   DougLifs,  part  II.  feft.  ^ii. 

t  Dou^lafs,  part  II.  feft  xii.     Hill.  Gen.  ies  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.  p,  551. 

to 
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to  the  proprietary  governors.  The  proprietors  therefore  furrendered  the  govern- 
ment to  the  crown  in.  1702,  but  rclcrvcd  to  thcmlcives  all  their  otiier  rii;ij:s. 
The  two  provinces  were  now  confolidated  into  one,  and  put  like  New  York  and 
other  colonies,  under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  a  council,  and  a  generj!  afum- 
bly ;  the  two  ibrmcr  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  latter  confillinii  ot  the  gover- 
nor, council,   and  reprdtntatives  of  the  people. 

New  Jirriey  is  bounded  on  the  ealt  by  New  York  i  on  the  weft  by  tlie  river 
Delav/ar,  which  divides  it  from  Penfylvania  -,  on  the  nortii  by  unknown  lands  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  ocean,  wliich  wafhes  its  coalls  through  :in  extent  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miks.  This  country,  before  the  revolution,  contained  A.  D.  i68g. 
only  fixteen  thouland  inhabitants,  the  defcendants  of  S-.vcdes  and  Dutch,  who 
werr  joined  by  foine  Qiiakers,  and  fome  church  ot  tnglandmen,  but  a  greater 
number  of  Prtfbyterians.  The  tyranny  of  government  had  icopt  the  progrei's  and 
occafioned  the  indigence  of  this  fmall  colony  :  it  might  therefore  have  been  ex- 
pedlcd,  that  the  sera  of  liberty  would  have  been  chat  of  its  profperity.  It 
proved,  however,  otherwife :  almoft  all  the  Europeans  who  went  to  the  New- 
World,  in  fearch  either  of  wealth  or  an  afylum,  prefering  the  milder  climates 
and  more  fruitful  foil  of  Carolina  and  Penfylvania,  New  Jerfey  was  fuffered  to 
remain  in  its  primitive  languor.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  troubles, 
it  did  not  contain  above  fifty  thoufand  white  men,  and  twenty  thouland  blacks; 
and  Perth  Amboy,  the  capital,  though  favoured  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
does  not  confift  of  more  than  three  hundred  houfes. 

The  original  poverty  of  this  province  has  proved  the  ruin  of  its  trade.  Being 
unable  to  open  a  diredt  communication  with  the  diltant  and  foreign  markets,  it 
began  with  lelling  its  produftions  at  Philadelpliia  and  New  York,  to  wliich  it 
found  a  ready  conveyance  by  water-carriage,  and  where  it  received  in  exchange 
the  manufadUires  of  the  mother-country.  This  pradice  has  been  continued  ever 
fince  ;  for  where  the  correfpondencies  are  fixed,  the  method  of  dealing  efla- 
blifhed,  credits  given,  and  a  ready  market  for  needy  dealers,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
draw  trade  out  of  its  old  channel.  There  is  of  courfe  very  little  fpecie  in  New 
Jerfey  ;  which  is  reduced,  like  mod  of  our  American  colonies,  to  make  uie  of 
paper  currency  •,  and  as  its  bills  were  current  both  in  Penfylvania  and  New  York, 
which  did  not  take  any  of  each  others  bills,  they  bore  an  advanced  prcinium  above 
the  bills  of  thofe  two  colonies,  by  being  made  ufe  of  in  all  payments  betv/etn  = 
them. 

But  it  is  not  from  any  fuch  triflmg  advantage,  that  New  Jerfey  muft  eic- 
ped  to  derive  its  future  importance  :  it  is  from  the  culture  of  its  iminenfe  tracT: 
of  improvable  land,  and  from  the  ufe  of  its  own  ports,  that  it  muil:  expeft  to  > 
draw  its  vigour  and  profperity.  As  long  as  it  ftands  in  need  of  intermediate 
agents,  it  muft  remain  in  the  ftate  of  languor  into  which  it  is  plunged.  This 
the  colony  is  thoroughly  fenfible  of,  and  all  its  efibrts  have  for  fome  time  been 
direftec^  to  enable  it  to  aft  for  itfelf.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  year  17^1,  it 
found  means  to  fit  out  at  its  own  expence,  thirty-eight  vefltls  bound  to  Europe, 
or  to  the  weftern  iftes  of  America.  Thefe  veflcls  carried  fix  tlioufand,  four  Jiun- 
44-  32  dredj  . 
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BOOK  IV.  dreJ,  and  twenty-four  barrels  of  flour  ;  one  hundred  and  fixty-eighc  thoufand, 
^  -^  -'  five  hundred  weight  of  bread  •,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  barrels  of  beef  and 
pork  i  feventeen  thoufand,  nine  hundred,  and  forty-one  bulhels  of  grain  ;  four- 
teen thoufand  weight  of  hemp  ;  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  butter,  hams, 
beer,  flax  feed,  bar-iron,  and  lumber  *,  or  wood  for  building  and  other  com- 
mon purpofes. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  this  dircd  trade  may  have  increafed  one  third,  before 
the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  and  been  doubled  before  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  difturbances.  Such  a  beginning  of  profperity  mufl:  rail'e  the  hopes, 
(and  as  foon  as  peace  is  rellored)  the  projecSbs  and  the  enterprifes  of  a  colony, 
which  hitherto  has  not  been  able  to  fuftain  that  part  in  trade,  which  its  ficuation 
fecmed  to  promife  it.  If  there  are  fome  poor  feeble  flates  that  draw  their  fub- 
fiilence  and  fupport  from  the  vicinity  of  others  more  rich  and  powerful  than 
thcmtelves,  there  are  a  much  greater  number  whom  fuch  a  neighbourhood  entirely 
cruGies  and  deftroys.  Perhaps  the  latter  has  been,  in  fome  degree,  the  fate  of 
New  Jerfcy,  by  lying  too  clofe  to  Penlylvania,  which  has  fometimes  concealed 
it  wi:h  its  fhadow,  and  fom.etimies  eclipfed  it  with  its  fplendour. 

The  province  of  Penlylvania,  which,  as  already  obferved,  was  partly  included  in 
New  Necherland?,  and  which  has  no  communication  with  the  lea  but  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Delawar,  is  bounded  on  the  north   by  New  York  and  New  Jerfey  ;  on 
the  fouth,  by  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  uncultivated  wilds, 
ftill  occupied  by  the  FhdiaDS.     It  is  in  length  near  three  hundred  miles,  and  in 
breadth  about  two  hundred.     The  fky  is  clear  and  ferene,  and  the  clim.ate,  na- 
turally very  wholefome,  has  been  rendered  fliill  more  fo  by  cultivation.     The  wa- 
ters, equally  pure  and  falubrious,  always  flow  upon  a  bed  of  rock  or  fand.     The 
year  is  tempered  by  a  regular  return  of  the  leafons.     Winter,  which  begins  in 
the  month  of  Januar)-,  lafts  till  the  end  of  March  ;  and  as  it  is  feldom  accom- 
panied with  clouds  or  fogs,  the  cold  is  generally  moderate,  though  fometimes 
fo  intenfe  as  to  freeze  the  largeft  rivers  in  a  night's  time.   This  change,  which  is  as 
fhort  as  it  is  fudden,  is  occafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds,  which  blow  from  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada.     The  fpring  is  uQiered  in  by  foft  rains  and  gen- 
tle heat,  which  encreafe  gradually  till  the  end  of  June.     The  heats  of  the  dog- 
days  would  be  infupportable,  were  it  not  for  the  rcfrefhing  breezes  of  the  fouth- 
wtft  wind.    But  this  relief,  though  pretty  conftant,  fometimes  expofcs  the  inhabi- 
tants to  dreadful  hurricanes  that  blow  down  whole  forefts,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the 
roots,  efpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lea,  where  they  are  moft  violent. 
The  three  autumnal  months  are  feldom  attended  with  any  other  inconvenience 
except  that  of  being  too  rainy.    Though  the  country  is  irregular,  it  is  not  on  that 
account  Icfs  fertile.     The  !b;l  in  fome  places  confifts  of  a  yellow  and  black  fand ; 
in  others  it  is  gravelly,  and  fometimes  it  is  of  a  greyifn  aft  colour,  upon  a  ftony 
bottom  ;  but  in  general  it  is  a  rich  earth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets, 
which  interfeding  it  in  all  dircdions,  contribute  greatly  to  the  fernliiy  or  the 
province. 

•  Dooglafc's  Sommanr,  part  II.  f«ft.  xiii. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  country  that  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  fanious'^^''illiam  CHAP.  V. 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  Ion  of  admiral  Penn,  who  had  diRinguiflied  himfelt  in  the  ^"""^"—^ 
great  fea  fight  againft  tlie  Dutch  in  i  665.  The  charter  is  very  ample  and  explicit. 
After  defcribing  the  limits  of  the  territory,  to  be  "  crefted  into  a  province  and 
feigniory,  and  called  PENSyLVANTA,"  it  impowers  William  Penn,  his  heirs,  and 
executors,  and  their  lieutenants,  with  the  aflent  of  a  majority  of  the  freemen  or 
their  delegates  aflembled,  to  raife  money  for  public  ufes  j  to  eftablilh  judges, 
juftices,  and  other  magiftrates ;  (probat  of  wills  and  granting  of  adminiftrations 
included)  to  pardon  or  remit  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  within  the  faid 
province,  treafon  and  wilful  murder  excepted  ;  which,  however,  they  may  re- 
prieve, until  the  king's  pleafure  is  known  :  the  judges  by  them  conflituted  to 
hold  pleas,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  perfohal,  real,  and  mixed  j  but  their  laws  to 
be  confonant  to  reafon,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  referve  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  council.  Liberty  is  granted  to  divide  the  country  into 
townfhips,  hundreds,  and  counties ;  to  incorporate  towns  into  boroughs  and 
cities,  and  to  conftitute  fairs  and  markets.  The  proprietors  may  receive  fuch 
jmpofitions  upon  goods  as  the  aficmbly  fhall  enaft,  and  "  the  crown  Ihall  make 
no  taxation  or  impofition  in  the  faid  province  without  confent  of  the  proprietary, 
or  aflcmbly,  or  by  a^  of  parliament  in  England  *." 

Widi  this  charter,  which  he  obtained  not  only  in  confideration  of  his  father's 
eminent  fervices,  but  as  an  equivalent  for  certain  loans  which  it  was  not  conve- 
nient for  government  to  repay,  Mr.  Penn  fet  fail  for  his  new  territory-,  and  his  a.  D.  iCSr 
arrival  in  America  was  fignalized  by  an  adt  of  juftice  and  found  policy,  which  made 
his  perfon  and  principles  equally  beloved,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
greatnefs  of  the  colony  he  was  going  to  eftablifh.  Not  thoroughly  fatisfied  with 
the  right  which  his  patent  gave  him  to  the  foil,  and  fcnfible  of  the  benefit  of  main- 
taining a  good  correfpondence  with  the  natives,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own 
property  by  purchafe.  What  price  he  gave  to  the  Indians  is  not  known :  it  was 
probably  very  fmall ;  but  he  is  at  leaft  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  fet  an 
example  of  equity  and  moderation  in  the  New  World,  to  which  Europeans  had 
hitherto  paid  little  regard.  He  made  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  a  legal  poficf- 
fbr  of  the  province  f  ;  and  the  Indians,  in  return  for  this  attention  fhown  to  their 
rights,  entertained  an  affedion  for  the  colony  of  Penfylvania,  as  ftrong  as  that 
averfion  which  they  had  conceived  againft  all  thofe  founded  without  their 
confent. 

•  This  is  the  greatell  conceflion  made  in  any  colony  charter  ;  yet  fotne  laie  a£ls  of  parliament 
for  levying  taxes,  conformable  to  this  refcrved  claiin,  have  been  reprefenied  ss  violations  of  the 
charter-privileges  of  the  co'ories.  How  far  fuch  a  power  is  confiftcnt  wi-.h  the  natural  rights  of  ' 
mankind,  we  fliali  afterwards  have  occafion  to  confider  ;  but  that  fuch  a  power  is  referved  cither 
to  the  king  or  the  parliament,  in  all  the  colony  charters,  is  a  .matter  xhat  does  not  admit  of  the 
fmallell  difpute. 

t  Befidrs  purchafing  the  uncultivated  territory  of  the  Indians,  Mr.  Penn  made  a  purchafe 
from  Sir  G?orge  Carteret  of  the  three  lo'.ver  counties  en  the  Delawar,  which  were  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  Swedes,  and  had  made  pan  firft  of  New  Sweden  and  afterwards  of  New  Netherland.=:. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  Mr.  Penn's  juftice  and  generofity  confined  to  the  lavages  onl)' ;  it  ex- 
tended nkli  to  thofc  who  were  defirous  or  living  under  his  laws.  Convinced 
that  the  happinefs  oF  the  people,  in  any  governnnent,  depends  upon  tlic  nature 
of"  the  legiflation,  he  founded  his  upon  thofe  two  firil  principles  oi  public 
profperity  and  private  fc]\dly  —  lil/e>ly  and  proptriy.  The  mind  dwells  wiih  plea- 
lure  upon  this  part  of  the  An'^crican  ftory,  and  feels  fome  kind  of  conipentation 
ior  the  difguR,  horror,  and  melancholy,  which  the  ellablifhment  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  European  fcttlements  inl'pires.  One  of  Mr.  Ptnn's  principal  motives 
lor  foliciting  the  grant  ot  this  exteniive  country,  v/hicli  his  polterity  ftill  hold  al- 
.  mofl:  as  a  fovercignty,  was  a  defire  of  affording  an  afylum  to  his  brethren  the 
Qiiakers,  perftcuted  boih  in  New  and  Old  England  ;  for  although  all  criminal 
profecutions  were  now  fufpended,  they  were  ftill  harrafled  by  the  fpiritual  courts, 
on  account  of  their  rtfufing  to  pay  tythes  and  other  church  dues.  Filled  with 
admiration  of  the  man  who  was  an  honour  to  their  fe6t,  and  repofing  perfeft 
confidence  in  his  promiles,  near  two  thoufand  of  them  accompanied  him  acrofs 
the  Atlantic,  in  i6Si. 

But  Penn,  though  a  fe6tary,  was  no  bigot.  He  made  toleration  the  bafis  of 
his  new  colony.  "  No  perlbns  who  believe  in  one  almighty  God,  and  live 
peaceably  under  the  civil  government,  Ihall  be  molefted  in  their  religious  per- 
fuafions,"  fays  he  in  his  charter  of  privileges,  "  nor  compelled  to  frequent  or 
maintain  any  religious  worfliip  contrary  to  their  mind-,  and  all  perlbns  wlio  p*o- 
fefs  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  capable  of  ferving  the  government  in  any 
capacity,  on  condition  of  their  folemnly  promifing,  when  required,  allegiance 
to  the  crown,  and  fidelity  to  the  proprietor  and  governor."  The  governor  is  only 
ihe  proprietor's  deputy ;  but,  like  all  lieutenant  governors,  or  deputies  nomi- 
nated by  lords  proprietor?,  or  principal  hereditary  governors  of  Britifh  colonies 
in  North  America,  he  mull  have  the  royal  approbation.  This  governor  has  a 
council ;  but  they  have  no  concern  in  the  legifiature,  otherwife  than  by  advifing 
the  governor  in  regard  to  his  negative.  The  afts  of  legiflation  are,  "  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  of  Penfylvania,  and  of  the  counties  of 
Ncwcaftle,  Kent,  and  SufTex  on  Delawar  river ;  by  and  with  the  confent  of 
the  reprelentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  faid  province,   in  general  aflembly 


•  The  proper  province  of  Penfylvania  was  at  fir(l  divided  in'o  three  counties,  Philadelphir, 
Bucks,  2nd  Cheller,  eacli  fcndirg  eight  reprefentatives  to  the  BfTcmbly;  but  the  couniie?  cf 
Lancalkr,  York,  and  Cunibttlsnd  have  fmce  been  added,  the  fitll  fending  four,  and  the  two  laft 
each  trto  membtrs  ;  which  with  two  reprefentatives  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  making  in  all 
tl)irty  four  members,  compofe  the  houfe  of  aflembly.  The  qualification  for  electing  or  being 
ele(JleJ,  is  a  /recman  refident  in  the  country  for  two  years,  and  worth  in  real  or  perlonal  ellate, 
or  both  jo  ntiy,  the  value  of  fidy  pounds  currency  ;  which,  if  required,  is  to  be  declared  upon 
•oaih,  or  folemn  affirmation.  The  three  lower  counties  on  Delawar  river,  called  the  tetritorits, 
ate  a  diftinft  jurifdiftio.',  and  their  ^.'cnibly  of  reprefentatives  confills  of  llx  numbers  from  New. 
callle  county,  fix  from  Kent,  and  /Ix  from  Suffex  county,  in  all  eighteen  members.  Douglafi's 
Summary,  part  II.  fed.  xiv. 
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As  a  further  inducement  to  fettlers,  Mr.  Penn  granted  his  lands  on  the  moft  CHAP.  v. 
moderate  terms.  He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  every  one  vi'ho  could  afford  to 
pay  twenty  pounds  fterling  for  them,  referving  only  one  fliilling  quit  rent  for 
every  hundred  acres.  Such  as  could  not  purchafe,  obtained  for  themfelves,  and 
every  one  of  their  family,  above  fixteen  years  of  age,  fifty  aicres  of  land,  for  an 
annual  quit- rent  of  one  penny  per  acre.  In  order  to  render  the  benefit  accruing 
from  thck  grants  perpetual,  he  eftabliflied  tribunals  for  enforcing  the  laws  made 
for  the  prelervation  of  property.  But  it  is  not  proteding  the  property  of  lands, 
in  a  manner  that  deferves  approbation,  to  make  thofe  who  are  in  pofieffion  of 
them  purchafe  the  decree  of  juftice  that  fecures  them  :  for,  in  that  cafe,  every 
individual  is  obliged  to  refign  fome  part  of  his  property,  in  order  to  retain  the 
rcit ;  and  law,  when  protradcd,  exhaufts  the  very  treafures  it  fhould  preferve. 
Penn  therefore  prohibited,  under  very  fevere  penalties,  ail  who  were  engaged  in 
the  adminiltration  of  juftice,  from  receiving  any  gratification  whatfoever,  that 
tliey  might  have  no  intereft  in  encouraging  or  prolonging  law-fuits  ;  and  as  a 
farther  prefervative,  every  diftrift  was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbitrators,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  and  accommodate  any  difputes  that  migiic 
happen,  before  they  were  carried  into  a  court  of  juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprung  from  the  defire  of  preventing 
crimes.  That  they  might  have  no  crimes  to  punifti,  all  the  laws  were  calculated 
to  check  them  in  their  origin,  and  to  dry  up  their  very  fources,  poverty  and 
idlenefs.  It  was  enafled  that  every  child,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  whatever 
might  be  his  condition,  fliould  be  obliged  to  learn  fome  trade,  or  devote  himfelf 
to  fome  particular  profeffion,  beneficial  to  fociety  *.  This  regulation,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  fecured  the  poor  man's  fubfiftence,  furnilTied  the  rich  man 
with  a  refource  againft  every  reverfe  of  fortune,  and  prefcrved  the  idea  of  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man's  remembrance  his  ori- 
ginal deftination — to  be  ferviceable  to  himfelf  and  his  fellow-creatures,  by  the 
exertion  either  of  his  mental  or  bodily  powers. 

Such  primary  cbnftitutions  muft  neceflarily   be  produdive  of  an  excellent 
legifiation  :   and  the  advantages  of  that  eftabliflied  by  Penn  were  accordingly 
i||anifefted  in  the  rapid  and  continued  progrefs  of  Penfylvania  ;  which,  without 
either  wars,  conquefts,  ftruggles,  or  any  of  thofe  revolutions  that  attraft  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar,  foon  excited   the  admiration  of  the  whole  univerfe.     Its  Indian 
neighbours,  notwithftanding  their  favage  temper,  were  robbed  of  their  ferocity 
by  the  gentlenefs  of  its  manners,  and  diftant  nations  notwithftanding  their  cor- 
ruption,  paid  homage  to  its  virtues.     When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the 
province,  they  found  nothing  of  value  but  wood  and  iron  ore  ;  but  in  procefs  of 
time,  by  cutting  down  the  trees  and  clearing  the  ground,  they  covered  it  with  in- 
numerable herds  •,  a  great  variety  of  fruits  •,   plantations  of  flax  and  hemp ; 
many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  every  fort  of  grain,  but  efpecially  rye  and  maize, 
which  a  happy  experience  had  fhewn  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate. 

•  Hill.  Review  of  the  Conft.  and  Gov.  of  Penfylvania. 
44-  4  A  Cuklva." 
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Cultivation,  in  a  word,  was  carried  oii  with  fiich  vigour  and  fuccefs,  as  excited 
the  aftonifhmcnt  of  both  worlds,  and  rendered  Peniylvania,  in  the  courfe  ot 
fourfcore  years,  one  of  the  moil:  populous  and  fertile  provinces  in  North 
America. 

This  rapid  and  extraordinary  profperity  originated,  as  already  obferved,  from 
that  wife  conftitution  eftablifhed  by  the  proprietor;  from  that  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty which  haveattraded  the Swedes,Dui:ch,  French,  and  Englifh,  but  panicularly 
the  perfecuted  and  indultrious  Germans  Into  Penfylvania.  h  has  been  ihejoinc 
work  of  Quakers,  Anabaptifts,  Independents  ;  Lurh.erans,  Prefoyteriar.s,  Church 
of  England  men  ;  Methodifts,  Moravians,  and  Duniplcrs.  This  laft  Icdt,  which 
is  lefs  known  than  the  refc,  and  fufRciently  fingular  to  merit  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion,  was  founded  by  a  German  emigrant.  Weary  of  the  world,  he  retired  to 
an  agreeable  folitude  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  have  more 
leilure  to  give  himfelf  up  to  devout  contemplations.  Curiofity  brought  feveral  of 
his  countrymen  to  vifu  his  retreat ;  and  by  degrees  his  piovjs,  fimple,  and  peace- 
able manners  induced  them  to  fettle  near  him.  Under  the  appellation  of  Dum- 
plers,  they  formed  a  fmall  colony,  which  they  called  Euphrates,  in  allufion  to  the 
famous  river  of  that  name  in  Afia,  on  whofe  banks,  during  the  Babylonifli 
captivity,  the  Hebrews  ufed  to  fing  pfalms. 

The  little  city  of  Euphrates,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Ephrata,  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  the  fides  of  which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees, 
planted  with  regularity.^  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  very  large  orchartl,  and 
between  the  orchard  and  thefe  ranges  of  trees,  are  houfes  built  of  wood,  three 
llories  high,  where  every  Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  religious  me- 
ditation without  diflurbance.  Thefe  contemplative  people  do  not  amount  to 
above  five  or  fix  hundred,  and  their  territory  is  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  in  extent.  It  lies  delightfully  between  two  fmall  hills  ;  and  is  in  a  manner 
infulated  by  a  river  on  one  fide,  and  a  ditch  and  a  bank  planted  with  trees  on  the 
other  *. 

The  men  and  women  at  Euphrates  live  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  fee  each  other  except  at  places  of  public  worlhip,  or  when  it  is 
necefTary  to  confult  upon  matters  of  public  oeconomy.  Unacquainted  with  gfty 
amufement,  and  needing  none  befides  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  the  Dum- 
plers  fpend  their  lives  in  a  regular  return  of  labour,  prayer,  and  fleep.  Twice 
every  day,  and  as  often  every  night,  are  they  called  forth  from  their  cells  to  attend 
divine  fervice.  Like  the  Methodifts  and  Qiiakers,  every  individual  amoncr  them 
has  the  right  of  preaching,  when  he  thinks  himfelf  infpired.  -I'he  favourite  fulijedls 
on  which  they  difcourfe  in  their  meetings  are  humility,  temperance,  chaftitv,  and 
the  other  Chriftian  virtues.  They  never  violate  the  repofe  of  that  day  which  ail 
Chriftian  churches  have  fet  afide  for  the  purpofes  of  religious  v.orfhip  ;  or  rather 
they  obferve  it  with  a  Jewifli  fuperftition.  They  believe  in  a  future  flate  of  re- 
wards and  punilhments,  but  deny  the  eternity  of  hell-torments.     I'hey  hold  the 
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contefted  tenet  of  free-will,  and  abhor  the  docTirine  of  original  fin,  in  fo  far  as  it  CHAP.  V^ 
regards  the  depravity  of  the  human  race,  as  equally  ablurd  and  blafphemous. 
Their  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  to  whofc  prefence  they  believe  all  men  will  fooner  or 
later  be  admitted,  are  in  general  liberal  and  elevating.  As  they  do  not  allow 
merit  to  any  but  voluntary  woiks  they  only  adminiller  baptifm  to  the  adult,  and 
that  by  immerfion.  At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm,  or  at  leaft  a  belief  in 
thelVIefnahjfo  eflentially  necellary  to  falvation,  that  they  imagine  the  fouls  of  dead 
Chrillians  are  employed  in  another  world,  in  converting  thofe  who  had  not  an  op- 
portunity, while  in  this,  of  hearing  or  embracing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gofpel  *. 

Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers,  the  Dumplers  never  allow  themfelves 
to  engage  in  law-fuits.  One  may  cheat,  rob,  and  abufe  them,  without  ever  being  ex- 
pofed  toanyprofecution:.they  difclaim  violence, even  in  cafes  of  felf-defence.  Their 
appearance  and  mode  of  life  is  anfwcrable  to  their  mild,  or  rather  tame  and  pa- 
tient charafler.  Notliing  can  be  fimpler  than  their  drefs.  In  winter  it  confifls 
of  a  long  white  woollen  gown,  from  which  hangs  a  hood,  thatferves  the  purpofe 
of  a  hat ;  a  coarfe  fliirt,  thick  fhoes,  and  very  wide  breeches,  or  trowfers.  The 
only  difference  in  fummer  is,  that  the  gown,  which  is  fattened  round  the  waift  with 
a  belt,  is  of  linen.  The  women  are  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  inftead  of  trowfers  they  have  petticoats.  Their  food  is  as  plain 
as  their  attire  :  it  confifts  wholly  of  vegetables  -,  not  becaufe  they  think  it  unlaw- 
ful to  eat  any  other  kind  of  food,  but  becaufe  that  degree  of  abftinence  is  thought 
moft  comformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  which  proclaims  peace,  requires 
mortification,  and  abhors  blood. 

Every  individual  follov/s  at  Euphrates  that  branch  of  bufinefs  which  is  pre- 
fcribed  to  him ;  nor  do  the  women  fpend  their  lives  in  idlenefs,  but  occupy  them, 
felves  in  many  ingenious  labours.  The  produce  of  their  joint  efforts  is  depo- 
fited  in  a  common  ftock,  in  order  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  every  one.  This 
union  of  induftry,  has  not  only  perfefted  the  cultivation  of  their  little  territory, 
but  eftablifhed  manufaftures,  and  all  the  arts  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  tl:e 
fociety.  It  hath  even  furnilhed  fome  fuperfluities  for  exchange,  not  inadequate 
to  the  degree  of  population.  Nor  is  that  on  the  decline  ;  for  although  the  two 
fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphrates,  the  Dumplers  are  far  from  renouncing  matri- 
mony. Thofe  who  find  themfelves  difpofed  to  join  in  wedlock,  mult  indeed 
leave  the  city  ;  but  they  are  fupplied  out  of  the  public  funds  with  whatever  is 
neceffary  for  their  fettling  elfewhere.  This  they  generally  do  as  near  as  poiTible 
to  the  parent-city,  that  they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  fend  their  children  thi- 
ther for  education,  and  to  hold  occafional  communion  with  the  godly  f.  With- 
out fuch  a  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be  no  better  than  monks,  and  muft  in 
time  become  either  lavages  or  libertines. 

The  mofir  extraordinary  circumftance,  as  well  as  that  moft  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, is  the  harmony  that  fubfifts  between  all  the  feds  eftablifhed  in  Penfylvania, 
notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  their  religious  opinions.     It  is  a  beautiful  pro-- 
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BOOK  IV.  fpeft,  to  fee  men  take  and  give  an  equal  freedom  of  feniiment  -,  to  fee  them  live, 
if  not  as  belonging  to  the  lame  church,  yet  to  the  fame  Chrillian  religio.i  ;  and  if 
not  related  by -one  common  religion,  to  prefcrve  fuch  an  union  of  afFedions,  as 
to  manifeft  their  alliance  to  the  fame  great  fraternity  of  mankind — as  children  of 
the  fame  univerfal  Father.  The  people  of  Penfylvania  have  always  continued  to 
live  like  brethren,  becaufe  they  were  permitted  to  think  like  men.  To  this  de- 
lightful harmony  mull  be  attributed,  in  a  greater  meafure,  the  rapid  progrcfs  of 
the  colony.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  the  population  of  Penfylvania 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  white  inhabitants ;  a 
number  which  muft  now  be  greatly  increafed,  notwichftanding  the  prefent  dif- 
tructive  conteft,  as  according  to  Dr.  Franklin's  calculation,  the  colony  doubled 
itfelf  formerly  every  fifteen  years. 

There  were,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  province  thirty  thoufand  blacks ;  who, 
though  better  treated  than  any  where  elfe,  were  yet  extremely  unhappy.  The 
confideration  of  this  circumftance,  induced  the  Quakers  lately  to  fet  an  exam- 
ple, vvhicn  ought  to  form  an  ^ra  in  the  hiftory  of  religion  and  humanity.  In 
one  of  their  meetings,  where  every  one  of  the  faithful,  women  as  well  as  men, 
who  imagine  themfelves  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  a  right 
of  fpeaking,  a  brother,  (who  was  himfclf  undoubtedly  infpircd  on  this  occafion) 
rofe  and  fpoke  to  the  following  purport.  "  How  long  fhall  we  have  two  con- 
fciences,  two  meafures,  two  fcales  ? — one  in  our  own  favour,  and  one  for  the 
ruin  of  our  neighbour,, both  equally  falfe.  Does  it  become  us,  Brethren,  to 
complain,  that  at  this  moment  the  Bridfli  parliament  wifhes  to  enflave  us,  and 
to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of  fubjeds,  without  leaving  us  the  right  of 
citizens  ? — No  !  we  muft  ftand  felf-condemned  ;  we  muft  reform  our  own  con- 
dudt,  before  we  can  arraign  that  of  others.  Have  we  not,  for  near  a  century 
paft,  been  calmly  afting  the  part  of  tyi'ants,  by  keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft 
flavery,  men  who  are  by  nature  our  brethren  and  our  equals  ? — Thofe  unhappy 
men,  whom  the  Creator  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  fonnidabk-,  but 
whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after  through  ftorms  and  H'lipwrecks,  and  brought 
away  from  the  midft  of  their  burning  fands,  breathing  death  to  Europeans,  or 
from  their  dark  forcfts  inhabited  by  tygers— what  have  they  done  to  us,  th^t 
they  fliouid  be  thus  treated  ?— "What  crime  have  they  committed,  that  they 
ihould  be  torn  from  a  country  which  fed  them  without  toil,  and  violently  tranf- 
planted  by  us  into  a  land  where  they  periih  under  the  labours  of  fervitude  ? 

"  Father  in  Heaven  !  haft  diou  then  created  a  family,  the  ekkr-born  of  wiiich, 
after  having  leized  on  the  property  of  their  brethren,  are  farther  refolved  to  com- 
pel them  with  ftripes,  to  manure  with  the  blood  of  their  veins  and  the  fweatof  their 
brow,  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  ? — Miferable  men  ! 
whom  we  render  brutes,  in  order  to  tyrannize  over  them  ;  in  whom  we  txtin- 
guifli  every  finer  feeling  of  the  foul,  that  we  may  load  their  linits  with  chains, 
and  their,  bodies  'jvith  burdens  ;  in  whom  we  efface  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  flamp  of  rationality. — Can  human  beings  be  thus  degraded  th"Oughout  their 
whole  exiitence  by  us,  who  are  Chriftians  and  EnglilhnTen  ?— Ei^li^imen  I  ye 
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people  favoured  of  Heaven,  refpeded  on  earth,  and  adored  on  the  feas,  would  ys  CHA!'.  V, 
be  tree  yourlelves,  and  tyrants  over  others  at  the  fame  time  ? — No,  Brethren  !  '^  r^^-J 
it  is  fit  we  fliould  at  lafl:  be  confiftent  with  ourfelves  ;  let  us  fet  at  liberty  thole 
wretched  vidlims  of  our  pride  and  avarice  ;  let  us  reftore  to  the  negroes  that 
freedom  which  man  has  no  right  to  take  from  man.  May  all  Chriftian  focieties 
be  induced  by  our  example,  to  repair  an  injuftice  authorifed  by  the  crimes  and 
the  plunders  of  two  centuries  j  and  may  the  black's,  too  long  degraded,  at  length 
raife  to  heaven  their  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears  of 
gratitude.  IJl-fated  race  J  they  liave  hitherto  /hed  no  tears  but  thofe  of  afiiic. 
tion  ;  to  mourn  their  fuffcrings,  and  contemplate  the  grave  as  an  afylum  from 
ir.iftry  and  dcfpair,  has,  alas  !  been  all  their  confolaticn."  This  difcourfc  carried 
home  conviction,  at  the  lame  time  that  it  awakened  remorfe,  and  all  the  flaves  in 
Penlylvania  were  fet  at  liberty. 

The  people  or  this  province  are  in  general  well  made,  and  the  women,  if  not 
handlome,  ot  an  agieeable  figure.  As  they  fooner  become  mothers  than  in 
Europe,  they  iooner  ceafe  breeding.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate  feems,  en  the 
one  hand,  to  haften  the  operations  of  nature,  its  inconftancy  weakens  them  09 
the  other ;  for  there  is  no  place  where  the  temperature  of  the  (ley  is  more  uncer- 
tain, levtral  changes  often  hi.ppening  in  the  fame  day.  But  as  thefe  changes  have 
no  dangerous  influence  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  conftant  plenty  in 
Penlylvania,  and  an  univcrlal  appearance  of  eafe.  ^  Nor  does  the  ceconomy  which 
is  fo  generally  atc;:nded  to  there,  prevent  both  fexes  from  being  well  cloathed 
and  well  ted.  The  families  whofe  circumftances  are  in  any  degree  affluent,  have 
all  bread,  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  rum,  and  numbers  are  able  to  drink  conftant- 
ly,  though  commonly  in  moderation,  Frencli  and  Spanifh  wines. 

Happily  the  pleafing  prolpedl  of  this  abundance  is  never  diilurbed  by  the  me- 
lancholy appearance  of  poverty.  There  are  no  poor  in  Penlylvania.  All  thofe 
whofe  birth  or  hard  fortune  has  left  them  dcftitute-of  refources,  are  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  treafury.  Thefpirit  of  benevolence  is  carried  yet  farther.- 
it  is  extended  to  the  moft  engaging  hol'pitality.  A  traveller  is  welcome  to  ftop 
at  any  houfe,  without  the  Icaft  apprchenfion  of  giving  uneafinefs,  except  that  of 
regret  for  his  departure.  Nor  is  the  profperity  of  Penlylvania  impaired  by  tlie 
opprciTive  burden  of  taxes,  which  in  1764  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds  annually  ;  and  moll  of  thefe  were  intended  to  repair  the  expences  of  t'ne 
preceding  war,  and  to  ceafe  in  a  few  years. 

The  virtuous  poirtiTors,  and  peaceful  tenants,  of  this  province,  which  ufually 
renders  them  twenty  or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay  out  upon  it,  are  not 
reflrained  by  the  fear  of  want  from  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies.  There  is 
hardly  an  unmarried  perfon  to  be  met  with  in  Penfylvania,  after  the  years  that  na- 
ture has  prefcribed  for  the  union  of  the  fexes ;  and  the  matrimonial  ftate  is  fo  much 
the  more  happy,  and  confequently  the  more  reverenced,  as  the  freedom  as  well  as 
the  fanftity  of  marriage,  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  parties.  Tliey  chufe 
the  lawyer  and  the  prieft  rather  as  witneiTes,  than  as  the  means  of  cementing 
their  engagements.  When  they  meet  with  oppofition  from  their  relations,  the 
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BOOK  IV.  two  lovers  go  off  on  horfeback  together :  the  man  rides  behind  his  miflrefs  •,  and 
in  this  lituation  they  prefent  thenilelvcs  before  the  magiftrate,  where  the  girl  de- 
clares that  fhe  has  run  away  with  her  fweetheart,  and  that  they  are  come  to  be 
married.  Such  a  iblemn  avowal  cannot  be  rejefted,  nor  has  any  pcrfon  a  right  to 
give  them  any  moleftation.  In  all  otlier  cafes  paternal  authority  is  exceffive. 
The  head  of  a  family,  whofe  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed  to  fell  his  children  to 
his  creditors  for  a  certain  term  of  years  *, 

FronT  that  ceremony  which  leads  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  our  views 
are  naturally  turned  to  the  laft  offices  required  by  humanity.  It  is  a  general  ob- 
fervation,  that  plain  and  virtuous  people,  even  thofe  that  are  favage  and  poor, 
pay  great  attention  to  the  ordering  of  their  funerals.  The  reafon  feems  to  be. 
that  they  look  upon  thefe  laft  offices  as  duties-,  and  thofe  duties  as  fo  many  diflinft 
proofs  of  that  principle  of  love,  which  is  very  flrong  in  private  families,  while 
they  remain  in  a  (late  but  little  remoVed  from  that  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  dving 
man  himfelf  who  exafts  thefe  offices  or  honours  :  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren voluntarily  pay  them  to  the  afhes  ot  a  father,  a  hufband,  or  a  fon,  that  has 
deferved  to  be  lamented.  Thofe  ceremonies  have  always  more  numerous  at- 
tendants in  Im.iU  focieties  than  in  large  ones,  in  villages  than  in  towns,  in  the 
country  than  in  the  capital  ;  for  although  there  are  fewer  families  in  the  fame 
fpace,  the  confcquence  of  individuals  there  is  much  greater,  and  all  the  ties 
which  conned  them  with  each  other,  notwidiftanding  their  remote  fituation,  are 
much  ftronger.  Hence  in  Penfylvania,  where  moll  of  the  inhabitants  may  be 
faid  to  live  feparately,  and  as  it  were  within  their  own  families,  the  higheft 
honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  ;  a  people  who  during  their  lives  are  tlie  greateft 
enemies  to  parade,  forgetting  all  fimplicity  on  fuch  occafions,  regulate  their 
funeral  pomp  only  by  their  affcdion,  and  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  deceafed. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whence  Penfylvania  gets  the  articles  neceffary  for  her  con- 
fumption,  and  by  what  means  fhe  contrives  to  be  fo  abundantly  fui  niflied  with  them. 
With  the  flax  and  hemp  that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the  cotton  flie  procures 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  ihe  fabricates  a  great  many  ordinary  linens  and  calicoes  ; 
and  with  the  wool  that  comes  from  Europe,  mixed  with  fome  of  her  own  growth, 
fhe  manufatflures  many  coarfe  cloths.  Whatever  her  induflry  is  not  able  to  fur- 
nifh,  file  purchafcs  with  the  produce  of  her  territorry.  Her  fliips  carry  over  to 
the  Englilli,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  iflands,  bifcuit,  flour,  butter,  cheefe,  tal- 
low, vegetables,  fruits,  fait  beef  and  pork,  cyder,  beer,  and  ail  forts  of  wood  for 
building  and  other  common  purpofts,  under  the  denomination  of  luinber.  The 
cotton,  lugar,  coffee,  rum,  and  money  received  in  exchange  for  thofe  commodi- 
ties, are  fo  many  materials  for  a  frcfli  trade  with  the  mother-country,  and  with 
other  European  nations,  as  well  as  with  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The  Azores, 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  open  an  advantageous  market  for  ilae 
corn  and  wood  of  Penfylvania,  which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  fpecie.  The 
mother-country  receives  from  Penfylvania  iron,   flax,    flax-feed,  leather,  furs, 
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linfced-oil,  bees-v.ax,  and  wood  for  fhip  building  -,  for  which  ii  retarns  thread, 
cloths,  filks,  tea,  Iriili  linens,  India  calicos,  iiardware,  and  various  other 
articles  of  luxury  or  necelTity  *. 

This  trade  is  very  confiderable,  in  whatever  light  we  confider  it;  but  as  Eng- 
land, before  the  prefent  troubles,  fold  a  greater  quantity  of  mcrchandile  to  the 
colony,  than  fhe  purchafed  from  it,  fhe  may  be  confidered  as  the  gulph,  in  which 
all  the  fpecie  that  Penfylvania  drew  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world  v/as  loft. 
In  the  year  1770,  Britain  furnilhcd  goods  to  the  amount  of  near  five  hundred 
thouland  pounds  fcerling,  and  imported  commodities  from  Penfylvania  to  the 
amount  only  of  about  three  hundred  thoufand.  It  was  impoffible  that  the  colo- 
nics could  pay  fo  confiderable  a  difference,  even  though  they  had  deprived  them- 
felvcs  of  all  tiie  fpecie  which  they  received  from  the  otlier  markets  ;  nor  will  they 
ever  be  able  to  do  this,  while  the  clearing  of  their  lands  requires  fo  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce.  Such  of  our  colonies  as  enjoy  almoll  exclufiveiy  fome 
branches  of  trade,  namely  rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  muft  have  grown  rich  very 
rapidly-,  whereas  Penfylvania,  whofe  riches  are  founded  on  comnjon  agriculture, 
and  the  increafe  of  its  herds  and  flocks,  will  acquire  them  more  gradually,  but 
its  profperity  will  be  fixed  upon  a  more  firm  and  permanent  bafis. 

Befides  their  trade  with  Europe,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  different  European 
colonies  fettled  on  the  American  continent,  the  Penfylvanians  carry  on  a  confi- 
derable traffic  with  the  neighbouring  Indians.  The  Indian  traders  from  Penfyl- 
vania generally  ici  out  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  continue  out  thrte  or 
four  months.  They  buy  the  fkins  for  which  they  trade,  not  from  the  Indians 
themfelves,  but  from  a  kind  of  brokers  who  are  fettled  on  their  confines,  and 
to  whom  they  pay  gold  or  filver  for  all  they  receive.  Thefe  fkins  are  purchafed 
originally  chiefly  from  the  Iroquois,  whom  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  mention 
more  particularly  in  the  hiflory  of  Canada,  and  who  now  confifi;  of  fix  nations  j 
namely  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Tufcaroras, 
an  adventitious  tribe,  incorporated  with  the  ancient  Five  Nations  about  the  year 
1720  -f-.  Thofe  lavages  are  far  from  being  fo  heedlefs  as  is  commonly  imagined 
in  regard  to  their  own  intereft :  they  often  put  the  Englifh  in  mind,  that  the 
Delawar  and  Sefquehana  Indians  had  been  conquered  by  them,  and  therefore 
had  no  right  to  difpofe  of  their  lands  J. 

Penfylvania,  for  the  laft  four  years  before  the  prefent  difturbances,  received, 
one  year  with  another,  about  four  hundred  fhips,  and  fent  out  near  an  equal  num- 
ber. They  chiefly  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  the  capital,  and  were  difpatched  from 
the  fame  place.  This  famous  city,  whofe  very  name  revives  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Delawar  and  Schuylkill,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fea.     Penn,  its  founder,  who  defigned  it  for 

*  Douglafs's  Summary,  part  IF.  fefl.  j:iv. 

t  Some  authors  mention  the  addition  of  two  other  tribes;  but  this  enumeration  is  only  in- 
tended to  obviate  any  con''ufion  that  might  arife  from  the  Iroquois  being  fometimes  called  the 
Five  and  fometimes  the  Six  Nations,  without  regard  to  any  late  incorporation,  not  generally 
known  and  acknowlecged. 
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the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  ftate,  planned  it  with  adniirable  judgment.  He 
propofed  that  it  Ihouid  extend  two  miles  in  length  between  the  rivers,  and  one  in 
breadth ;  but  its  population  has  hitherto  ptovc-d  infufficicnt  to  cover  this  extent 
of  ground.  The  banks  of  the  Delawar  only  are  built  upon,  though  with- 
out sivinw  UD  rhe  idea  of  the  legiflator,  or  deviating  from  his  plan.  Thefe 
precautions  are  highly  proper,  as  Philadelphia  mud  become  the  molt  confiderable 
city  in  America;  and  for  obvious  reafons:  the  colony,  from  its  confticution,  mull 
neccflarily  incrcafe  greatly,  as  v;ell  as  be  improved  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  and 
its  produdtions  mult  chietiy  pals  through  the  harbour  of  the  capital  before  they 
can  anive  at  the  ocean,  to  be  wafted  to  other  fhores.  For  that  purpole  the  rivers 
Delawar  and  Schulykili  (the  firft  of  which  is  navigable,  for  veflels  of  one  fort 
or  other,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles)  are  highly  fervicable  ;  and  what  may 
feem  almoft  incredible,  the  Dutch,  as  far  back  as  the  year  175c,  employed  near 
eight  thoufand  waggons,  each  drawn  by  four  horfes,  in  bringing  the  produce  of 
their  farms  and  manufaftures  to  this  general  mart*. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  original  plan  can  be  fully  executed,  is  to 
compofe  eight  parallel  ftreets,  each  of  two  miles  in  length  ;  and  thefe  are  to  be 
intcrfeifted  by  fixteen  others,  all  a  mile  long,  broad,  fpacious,  and  ftraight,  with 
proper  fpaces  for  public  buildings.  At  prefent  the  houfes,  which  coi.fifl:  of 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred,  do  not  extend  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Delawar,  nor  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  round  which  moft  of  the  public  buildings 
are  difpofcd.  The  ftreets  are  in  general  fifty,  and  the  two  principal  ones  an  hun- 
dred feet  wide.  The  houfes,  each  of  which  has  its  garden  and  orchard,  are  com- 
monly two  ftories  high,  befides  the  ground  floor,  and  are  built  either  of  brick  or 
a  fort  of  foft  ftone,  which  grows  harder  by  being  expofed  to  the  air.  From  the 
two  rivers  are  cut  feveral  canals,  equally  agreeable  and  beneficial.  The  quays 
are  fpacious  and  elegant,  as  well  as  commodious  ;  the  principal  one,  to  which  a 
veflel  of  five  hundred  tons  burden  may  lay  her  broadfide,  being  two  hundred 
feet  wide.  The  warehoufes,  ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  large,  nu- 
merous, and  convenient,  and  the  docks  for  fhip  building  no  lei's  ingenioufly  con- 
trived for  their  particular  purpofes.  In  a  word,  Philadelphia  is  amply  furnifhed 
with  every  advantage  of  nature  and  art,  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and 
the  aflirtance  of  induftry. 

It  is  impoffible  to  determine  precifely  the  population  of  this  city,  as  the  bills 
of  mortality  are  not  kept  with  any  degree  of  exavftnefs,  and  feveral  feels  do  not 
baptife  their  children:  it  is  computed  however,  that  in  1766,  Philadelphia 
contained  twenty  thoufiind  inhabitants.  As  moft  of  them  arc  employed  in  the 
lale  of  the  produftions  of  the  colony,  or  in  fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from 
abroad,  their  fortunes  muft  be  very  confiderable  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  prefent 
troubles  can  be  compofed,  the  people  muft  rapidly  increafe  in  a  country  where  not 
above  one  fifth  part  of  the  land  has  been  cleared.     Trade  muft  keep  pace  with 
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the  progrefs  of  cultivation ;  and  that  promifes  every  thing  from  the  indudry  of 
a  laborious  and  hardy  race  of  men.     Nor  are  the  Pcnfylvanians  attentive  only  to 
the  ufeful  or  merely  neceflkry  arts  :    they  have  i'or  lome  time  afpired,  v^itli  no 
Imall  Ihare  ot  emulation,  after  the  ornamental.     A  public  library  was  formed  in 
1742,  under  die  diredion  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  in  174.0,  an  aca- 
demy was  founded  at  Philadelphia,  by  a  fet  of  private  gentlemen,  in  order  to  pi-e- 
pare  the  mind  for  the  attainment  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences.     To  a  good  fee 
of  books,  in  Latin,  French,  and  tnglilh,  is  now  added  a  complete  aflbrtmentof 
mathematical   inftruments,  and  a  very  fine  cabinet  of  natural  curiofitics.     The 
academy  has  made  no  Ids  progrefs.     At  firft  it  only  initiated  the  ftudents  in  the 
belles  Icttres  :   but  in  .764,  a  clafs  of  medicine  was  eftablifhed  ;  and  knowledge 
of  every  kind,  and  mafters  in  every  fcience  will  be  provided,  in  proportion  as  the 
lands  which  are  to  furnifh  their  falary  fhall  yield  a  greater  produce. 

Philadelphia,  Newcaille,  the  place  next  in  eminence,  and  all  the  towns  and 
cities  in  Penlylvania,  are  entirely  open.     Nor  is  there  any  fortrefs  in  the  whole 
province  or  territory.     This  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  non  rcfiitiro- 
principles  of  the  Qiiakers,  who  have  always  maintained  the  chief  influence  in 
the  public  deliberations,  though  they  do  not  form  above  one  fifth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony.     Thele  fedfaries  cannot  be  too  much  favoured  on  account 
of  their  modclty,  probity,  indiiftry,  and  benevolence ;  but  it  mull  furely  appear 
an  error,  or  a  misfortune,  that  lo  great  a  Ihare  of  the  government  fhould  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  hold  tenets  diredly  oppofite  to  its  principal 
end,  the  lecurity  of  the  community  from  abroad.     To  luppofe  the  colony  would 
•never  have  any  enemies,  was  fuppofing  the  world  to  be  peopled  with  Qiiakers : 
it  was  encouraging  the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak  ;  leaving  the  lamb  to  the 
■mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  iubmitting  the  whole  province  to  the  mercy  of  the  firft 
tyrant,  either  foreign  or  domellic,  that  fhould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it.     VVc 
may  therefore  very  fafely  conclude  with  a  celebrated  author  *,  whofe  opinions 
we  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  rejed,  that  fince  the  Qiiakers  by  their  princi- 
ples make  themfclves  fheep,  they  fhould  not  be  intrullcd  with  the  office,  as  they 
have  not  the  nature  of  dogs. 

It  muft  however  be  owned,  that  the  province  of  Penfylvania  has  fufFcrcd  lefs 
by  foreign  enemies  than  any  of  our  colonies.  Before  laft  war,  it  never  lofl  a 
man  by  any  holtile  attack.  Then  indeed  the  Indians,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
French,  made  fome  inroads  fufRciently  alarming.  But  though  the  very  exifl- 
cnce  of  the  colony  was  at  different  times  threatened,  no  exhortations  could 
awaken  the  inhabitants  to  a  proper  fcnfe  of  their  danger  j  and  it  may  be  afcribed 
to  good  fortune,  rather  than  to  any  pohtical  torefight  or  military  precautions, 
that  the- country  was  not  entirely  pillaged  and  depopulated.  It  is  therefore  with 
pleafure  that  v;e  hear  the  Qiiakers  have  lately  adopted  lefs  pacific  fentiments  : 
though  henceforth  Penlylvania  will  have  little  to  fear,  fliouid  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  be  fully  rellored  in  /'.  mcrica,  as  it  has  Canada,  no  longer  French, 
on  its  back,  and  is  protedled  on  one  fide  by  the  provinces  of  New  York  and 
New  Jerfey,  and  by  thole  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  on  the  other. 

*  Mr.  Burke. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

CoHtima:im  of  the  Hijicrj  of  VxTgiri^z,  from  the  T'eeir  i6z5,  luiih  an  Account  cf  the  Settlement  cf 
Mar)  land,  and  the  Pngrejs  of  tub  Colonies. 

BOOK  IV.  /f^HARLES  I.  having  diffolved  the  Virginia  company,  as  we  have  already 
».— -v'^ — .J  V_><  ft'cn,  in  1626,  not  only  the  government  of  that  territory,  but  the  terri- 
tory itlelf  returned  to  the  crown.  Charles,  however,  was  far  from  taking  ad- 
vanrat,^'  of  this  circumftance  to  opprefs  the  colonifts,  or  to  govern  ihtm  with  an 
arbitrary  fway.  He  appointed  a  governor  and  council,  indeed,  to  be  named  by 
himfelf  and  his  fucccflbrs,  but  he  at  the  fame  time  continued  the  alTembly,  con- 
fifting  of  reprefentatives  from  the  different  towns  and  counties,  eledcd  by  the 
people  ;  and,  in  order  to  invite  fettlers,  he  granted  the  uncultivated  lands  at  the 
trifling  quit-rent  of  two  fhillings  the  hundred  acres,  nor  did  he  exadt  more  from 
the  inhabitants  for  thofe  that  were  already  cleared.  Adventurers  flocked  in 
crowds  to  Virginia-,  and  as  property,  which  had  hitherto  been  fluftuating,  was 
now  eftabliflied  on  a  firm  bafis,  new  fettlements  rofe  in  every  quarter,  furrounded 
by  flourifliing  plantations.  But  unfortunately  fot  the  thriving  colony.  Sir  John 
Harvey,  the  firfl:  royal  governor,  behaved  in  fo  arbitrary  a  manner,  that  the 
A.  D.  1639.  planters  found  it  neceflary  to  feize  his  perfon,  and  fend  him  home  under  confine- 
ment to  England.  Ewr  more  wilhng  to  lifl:en  to  the  complaints  of  his  officers 
and  minifliers,  than  to  thofe  of  his  people,  the  mifguided  Charles  attempted  to 
reftore  this  objedt  of  public  refentment ;  but  afterwards  made  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  his  offence,  or  become  more  diffident  of  his  own  au- 
thority, whicli  began  to  totter  at  home,  he  recalled  Harvey,  and  appointed  Sir 
"William  Berkley  to  the  government  of  Virginia. 

Berkley  was  every  way  qualified  for  his  office;  but  the  colony  had  already 
fufftred  feverely  from  the  late  diffentions,  which  having  funk  the  character  of 
the  £nglifl-i  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  had  encouraged  them  to  attempt  a  frefh 
maflacre.  To  this  as  well  as  the  former,  they  were  excited  by  the  terrible 
Oppechancanough,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  botii  of  body  and  mind. 
"Without  having  received  any  education,  except  what  is  common  among  bar- 
barians, he  found  in  his  own  genius  the  art  of  governing,  as  well  as  of  command- 
ing. Though  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  had  any  title  to  hereditary  fway, 
he  had  iound  means  to  unite  a  great  many  tribes  in  his  intereft,  who  paid  the 
moll  implicit  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  adored  his  very  name.  He  com- 
plained that  the  Englilh,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  had  made  feveral  en- 
croachments upon  his  territories ;  and  obferving  that  they  had  inconfiderately 
fpread  thcmfelves  over  a  vaft:  extent  of  country,  without  making  any  provifion 
for  their  defence,  he  ordered  his  people  to  attack  the  out  fettlements,  where 
they  murdered  about  five  hundred  perfons,  while  he  himfelf  and  his  at- 
tendants cut  off  thofe  wlio  were  lettled  near  the  place  of  his  refidence,  on 
York  River. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  when  Berkley  took  poflcfiion  of  the  govern-     CHAP.  Vf. 
ment.    The  entire  deflruiflion  of  the  Indians,  or  of  the  Hngiifh,  feemed  neccflary     ^  ^  ^76~^ 
to  decide  the  conteff.     But  the  new  governor,  after  providing  againf!:  the  molt 
preffing  dangers,  conceived  hopes  of  reftoring  tranquillity  by  lefs  fanguinary 
means.     As  Oppechancanough,  though  now  old  and  inhrm,  was  the  loul  of  the 
confederacy,  he  refolved  to  feize  the  perfon  of  that  fierce  and  implacable  bar- 
barian, and  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  affctftions  of  the  other  chiefs.     For  this  ■ 
purpole  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horfe,  on  underftanding  that  the 
hoary  chieftain  was  advancing  into  the  Englifli  territory,  and  furprifcd  him  in 
Henrico  county.     Oppechancanough  was  carried  to  James  Town,  with  an  in- 
tention of  fending  him   to  England  •,   but  the   brutality  of  an  Englifh  foldit-r 
faved  him  from  that  mortification,  by  bafely  ftabbing  him  in  the  back.     While 
under  confinement,  he  behaved  with  a  magnanimity  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  greateft  hero  of  antiquity.     Obl'erving,  one  day,  when  he  had  occafion  to  go 
abroad,  a  great  number  of  people,  whom  curiofity  had  aflembled,  furrounding 
him  with  infulcing  looks  and  geftures,  he  inquired  for  the  governor.    Berkley 
made  no  difficulty  in  appearing.     "  Had  fortune  fo  ordered  it,''  faid  the  high- 
minded  barbarian,  "  that  you  had  fallen  into  my  hands,  you  fliould  not  have  ■ 
become  the  fport  of  a  rabble  *." 

The  captivity,  and  more  efpecially  the  death  of  Oppechancanough,  was  fol- 
lowed  by  all  the  falutary  confequences  which  the  governor  had  expeifted  from  it.  • 
The  confederacy  was  not  only  broken,  but  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  natives 
feemed  to  expire  with  that  great  man ;  and  Berkley,  whole  temper  naturally  inclined 
him  to  lenity,  inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  their  difunited  ftate  to  extirpate  them, 
a  meafure  which  muft  have  obliged  them  to  cleft  a  new  leader,  wifely  took  advan-  - 
tage  of  their  dcjedion  to  difunite  them  ftill  more,  by  entering  into  terms  of  paci- 
fication with  the  heads  of  the  different  tribes.     But  fcarcewas  the  tranquillity  of 
the  colony  reftored,  when  the  civil  wars  which  preceded  the  unhappy  cataftrophe 
of  Charles  I.  and  overturned  the  conftitution  of  England,  involved  Virginia  in 
new  troubles.     Berkky,  who  was  equally  loyal  and  brave,  lupported  the  de- 
clining caufe  of  the  crown,  and  Virginia  became  the  afylum  of  the  opprefTed 
royalifts.     The  governor  continued  to  protedt  them,  even  atter  the  king's  death ; 
but  fome  of  the  inhabitants  either  bought  over,  or  wearied  out  with  the  incon- 
veniencies  they  had  luftained,  in  conicquence  of  all  intercourfe  with  the  mother- 
country  being  prohibited,  delivered  up  the  colony  to  the  parliament,  at  a  time 
when  it  could  have  repelled  the  force  fent  againft  it. 

Berkley,  unable  to  refift  the  torrent,  retired  to  his  own  eftate,  and  Cromwell,  ■ 
become  protcdor,  appointed  one  Matthews  to  the  government  of  Virginia.    No- 
thing remarkable  happened  during  his  adminiftration,  or  that  of  his  two  prede- 
cefibrs,  after  the  fubmifllon  of  Sir  William  Berkley.     This  gentleman,  to  whofe 
honour  it  is  remarked,  that  his  government  was  the  laft  that  u;kno\viedged  ■ 
the  ufurper's  authority,  and  the  firft  that  threw  it  off,  continued  to  live  in  retire- 

•  Hift.  of  Virginia,  by  a  Virginian. 

I  ment.i  . 
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■mtnt ;  and  fo  grareful  a  ftnfe  had  the  Virginians  of  his  equitable  adminiftration, 
that  on  the  dcaih  of  Matthews,  he  was  invited  to  refiime  the  government.  But 
Berkley,  far  from  yickiing  to  fo  flattering  a  requeft,  declared  that  he  would 
never  held  an  imployment  under  any  but  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  crown.  Such 
an  example  of  magnanimous  ioyalry,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  profpeft  of  the 
relloration  of  the  royal  family,  made  fo  Ihong  an  imprtfTicn  upon  the  colcnifts, 
that  thty  refolved  to  a  man  to  die  in  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  king. 
Berkley  no  longer  hefitated  to  afilime  the  reins  ot  government;  and  Charles  II. 
was  proclaimed  in  Virginia,  before  any  Hep  was  taken  for  his  rcftoration  in 

•  Engbnd  *. 

Happily  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  arrival  of  Charles  in  his  native  king- 

•  doms,  prevented  the  Virginians  from  fuffering  for  their  loyalty,  which  muil 
othcrwiie  have  been  conftrucd  rebellion  :  but  though  Berkley  was  continued  in  the 
government,  and  ocherwife  diftinguiflied  by  particular  marks  of  favour  ;  though 
part  of  the  king's  coronation  robes  was  compofed  of  Virginia  fdk,  as  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  his  afFeiflion  for  the  colony,  it  did  not  derive  that  benefit  wiiich 
might  have  been  exptded  from  its  early  return  to  duty  and  allegiance.  While  the 
court,  on  one  hand,  inconfiderately  granted  to  rapacious' fa vouriteSjextenfive  terri- 
tories, which  included  the  fettled  property  of  many  obfcure  colonifts,  the  par- 
liament, on  the  other,  laid  excefHve  taxes  upon  both  the  exports  from  and  im- 

,  ports  to  Virginia.  This  double  opprefTion  obftrudted  all  the  refources,  and 
blaftcd  all  the  flatterin^hopes  of  the  colony  ;  and  to  complete  its  misfortunes, 
the  favages  who  h?.d  never  been  I'ufficiently  humbled,  took  that  opportunity  to 
renew  their  incurfions. 

Such  a  complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the  Virginians  to  defpair.  Berk- 
ley, who  had  fo  long  been  their  idol,  was  accufcd  of  wanting  fortitude  to  refill 
the  oppreffions  of  the  mother  country,  and  aftivity  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the 
favages.  In  this  extremity,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  turned  towards  a  young 
oflkcr  of  the  nam.e  of  Bacon,  full  of  vivacity,  eloquent,  intrepid  ;  of  an  in- 
finuating  ditpofition,  a  graceful  perfon,  and  every  way  qualified  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  men,  who  were  already  fiifficiently  prepared  bv  their  grievances, 
to  liflen  to  any  prcjetl  that  feemed  to  promife  them  relief.  They  chofe  him  as 
their  leader  againft  the  Indians,  and  marching  in  a  body  to  James  town,  obliged 
A.  D.  i656.  the  governor  to  fign  his  commiflion.  As  loon  as  Bacon  had  obtained  this  ftamp 
of  authority  to  liis  proceedings,  he  withdrew  ;  and  Beikley  no  fooncr  found  him- 
felf  freed  trom  the  threats  of  the  infurgents,  than  he  revoked  Bacon's  commiflion, 

•  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and  ordered  all  his  followers  to  difpcrle.  This  fen- 
tcnce,  which  was  rafn  and  fevere,  brou£ht  matters  to  a  crifis.  Bacon  and  his 
nun,  who  were  ready  to  march  againft  the  Indians,  advanced  once  more  to  James 
Town,  where  the  militia  were  afle:r:b!ed,  and  all  preparations  made  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place.  In  their  march,  they  treated  the  governor's  friends  and  ad- 
htrcnis  as  enemies,  by  deftroying  their  plantations ;  and  Berkley,  on  their  ap- 

•  Ibid. 

proach, 
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proach,    finding   himfclf    too  weak  to  oppofe  them,   fled   beyond  the   river     CHAP.  Vl. 
Potowmack.  ^-— -v'^'— v 

This  retreat  was  confidcred  by  the  infurgents  as  an  abdication  of  the  govern- 
inent,  which  was  conferred  upon  Bacon,  who  during  fix  niontlis  dilpofed  of  all 
things  according  to  his  pkafure.     Meanwhile  Berkley,  who  maintained  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  finall  body  of  troops  which  he  had  aficmbled  inMaryhind,  and  of 
iuch  of  the  Virginians  as  adhered  to  him,  had  received  aOlirances  of  fupport  from 
England,  and  refufed  to  make  any  conceffions  to  the  rebels.     All  things  feemed 
to  threaten  a  dangerous  civil  war,  when  the  natural  death  of  Baccn  reftored  tran-    a.  D.  16-6. 
quiljity  to  that  colony,  which  his  ambition  had  almoft  ruined  ;  the  cftates  of 
the  loyalills  being  every  where  wafted,  with  the  moft  deftruftive  violence.     The 
malcontents  difcouraged,  and  difunited  by  the  lofs  of  their  chief,  and  intimidateci 
by  the  accoi^nts  of  the  force  that  was  arriving  frcni  England,  were  induced  to  fue 
for  pardon,  which  was  readily  granted  them  by  Berkley,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  had  any  formal  authority  for  that  purpofe.     He  behaved  with  more 
moderation  when  the  rebels  were  at  his  feet,  than  v^  hen  he  was  obliged  to  fly  be- 
fore them  :  no  man  fufi^ered  in  his  life  or  eftate,  except  during  the  violence  of  the 
ijifpute.     Mercy  infured  obedience  ;  and  a  regiment  of  foldiers,  intended  tofuj.- 
prefs  the  rebellion,  kept  the  Indians  in  awe  *.     Since  this  memorable  asra  the  hil- 
tory  of  Virginia  is  confined  to  its  trade  and  plantations.— But  before  we  fpeak  of 
thole,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  fettkment  of  Maryland,  which 
produces  entirely  the  fame  articles  with  Virginia. 

We  have  already  feen  in  what  manner  Sir  George  Calvert,  fome  time  princi- 
pal fecretary  to  James  I.  and  afterwards  created  lord  Baltimore,  fought  an  afy- 
lum  in  Newfoundland,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  his  relicrion 
which  was  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  alfo  how  he  left  that  ifiand  on 
account   of  its    fterility.     The  court  was   then    certainly  very  little  inclined 
to  treat  the  Catholics  with  feverity  ;  but  the  laws  themfelves,  in  regard  to  that 
feft,  were  of  a  rigorous  conditution,  and  the  court  could  not  in  Ibund  policy 
relax  them  but  with  great  referve,  as  the  Puritans  continually  accufed  the  royal 
family  of  a  defire  of  returning  to  popery.     Thefe  laws  were  executed  with  fo 
little  mitigation,  even  after  the  accellion  of  Charles  I.  who  made  greater  firides 
towards  popery  than  his  father,  that  lord  Baltimore  found  it  necefl^ary  to  feek 
refuge  a  fecond  time  in  the  New  World.     He  retired  with  his  family  to  Virginia,     .   _^ 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  zealots  of  his  own  perfuafion.     But  the  Virginians       '     *  '  ^7» 
being  generally  bigots  to  the  church  of  England,  did  not  ufe  him  fo  well  as  he 
expeded  :  he  therefore  forn)cd  the  fcheme  of  an  independent  fettkment,  where 
fic  might  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience  himfelf,  and  be  enabled  to  gram  it  to  fuch 
of  his  friends,  as  (hould  prefer  an  eafy  banilhmcnt  with  freedom,   to  the  con- 
veniencies  of  England,  embittered  as  they  were  by  the  fbarpnefs  of  the  laws,  and 
the  popular  odium  that  hung  over  the  papifts.    In  thi^  proj.ft  he  was  encouragfd 
by  the  temp;r  of  the  court,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted  j  and  obfcrving  that 

*  Hift.  Virginia,  by  a  Virginian. 
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the  Virginia  fcttlers,  his  new  perfecutors,  had  not  extended  their  plantations  far- 
tiier  north  thanPotowmack  river,  he  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  thevacant  knds  from 
ihc  northern  bank  of  that  river,  and  from  the  bottom  of  Chcfapcak  Bay,  to  the 
lower  counties  on  the  Delawar,  then  part  ot  New  Netherlands  *. 

Of  this  territory,  extending  about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
an  hundred  and  thirty  in  breadth,  George  lord  Baltimore  obtained  a  promifc ; 
but  he  dying  before  the  patent  could  be  made  out,  it  was  granted  to  his  fon, 
Ceciliuslord  Baltimore,  in  ibja,  under  the  nair.e  of  Maryland -f.  Lefs  zealous, 
as  fhould  feem,  for  the  pOblic  exercife  of  his  religion,  though  willing  to  conntft 
his  interefts  with  thofe  of  the  ca.tholic  faith,  this  young  nobleman  comn.itted  iJje 
fettlement  and  the  government  of  Marji^nd  to  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert. 
The  firft  colony  -onfifted  of  about  two  hundred  perfons,  chiefly  gentlemen  of 
good  condition,  and  Roman  catholics.  Thty  arrived  at  Potowmack  river  in 
Mar^h  16,4;  and  after  ranging  the  neighbouring  country,  in  fear.h  of  a  con- 
venient ftation,  they  fetded  with  the  confent  of  the  natives,  at  an  Indian  town 
called  Yamaco,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
St.  Mary  J. 

This  fortunate  circumftance  was  ftill  farther  improved  by  the  orderly  behavi- 
our of  the  colonics.  Won  by  their  mildncfs  and  benevolence,  the  favages  con- 
tributed every  thing  in  their  power  to  forward  the  new  eftablifhment.  The  In- 
dian women  taught  the  fc  nglilTi  how  to  make  bread  of  their  corn  -,  their  men  went 
out  to  hunt  and  lifh  with  the  lettlers  ;  they  aflificd  them  in  the  chace,  and  fold 
to  them  the  game  that  fliey  themielves  had  taken  for  a  trifling  COnfideration. 
Every  thing,  in  a  word,  confpired  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  infant  co- 
lony ;  they  had  iuund  a  fort  of  town  ready  built,  ground  ready  cleared  for  their 
fubfiflence,  and  no  enemy  to  harrais  them.  But  iociety  knows  no  permanent 
tranquillity.  Tlie  Virginians,  as  if  by  intuition,  became  early  jealous  of  a  co- 
lony, that  was  one  day  to  become  fo  formidable  a  rival  to  their  country  in  com- 
merce,  and  the  chief  bar  to  their  opulence,  by  preventing  a  monopoly  of  their 
common  ftaple,  tobacco.  They  perfuaded  the  Indians,  that  the  people  of 
Maryland  had  defignsupon  their  liberty,  and  that  they  were  not Engliflimen,  but 
Spaniards.  The  name  of  Spaniard  is  juftiy  odious  to  an  American:  the  In- 
dians were  alarmed ;  fufpicion  took  place  of  confidence,  enmity  of  afftdtion  ; 
and  the  moft  inofFcnfive  manners,  accompanied  with  the  greatefl:  vigilance  and 
precaution,  only  could  have  faved  the  fettlers  at  St.  ^lary's  from  total  ruin. 
They  built  a  fort  with  the  utn.oft  expedition,  and  took  every  other  ncceliary 
meafure  for  their  defence,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  continued  to  treat  the  In- 
dians with  all  poffible  kindnefs  and  refpeft ;  fo  that  partly  by  the  awe  of  their 
arms,  and  partly  by  the  returning  confidence  of  the  natives,  all  the  machinati- 
ons of  their  enemies  were  defeated. 

•  Douglafs,  part  II    fefl.  xv. 

f  This  name  w.is  given  to  it  hy  the  kine,  on  figning  the  patent,  in  honour  of  his  confbrt,, 
Henriata  Marii,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
J  Douglafs,  part  11.  feft.  xv. 

Thus 
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.      Thus  fecure  in  itfelf,  the  colony  of  Maryland  was  daily  receiving  accefTions     CHAP.  vr. 
fn*ri!  I"'"""''-     At  the  Roman  Cat-Uoiics  in  England  were  more  fevercly  pcrle-     *■    "^^     "-' 
cuted,  in  proportion  as  the  intereft  of  the  cowr-t  party  declined,  numbers  con- 
ftantiy  rcforted  to  ihcir  brethren  at  St.  Mary's  ;  and  the  lord  proprietor  omitted 
no  care,  nor  withheld  any  expi  nee,  that  cciild  fupport  the  old,  or  encourage  the 
cftablifhmrnc  of  new  'ettlements,  L-ntii  the  ufurpation  overturned  the  government 
in  Ewigland,  and  deprived  him  of  his  ritlics  in  America.     M»ryland  remained 
under  the  governors  appointed  by  the  parliament  and  by  Cromwell,  till  the  re- 
ftoration  ;   when  Charles  lord  BUtimore,  fon  of  C^cilius  *,   was  reinllated  in  the     A.  D.  1^61. 
poflrffions  of  his  father,  which  he  fuperintended  in  perfon,  and  cultivated  with 
the  lame  wiidom,  care,  and  moderation.     No  people  could  live  in  greater  eafe 
and  fecurity  than  thofe  of  Maryland  ;  and  his  lordfhip  willing  that  as  many  per- 
fons  as  pofTible  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  mild  and  equitable  adminillration, 
gave  his  confent  to  an  aft  of  affcmbly,  which  had  originated  from  his  own  motion,     A.  D.  1664. 
lor  allowing  perfcft  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  who  profefled  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, of  whatever  denomination. 

In  conl'equcnce  of  this  unlimited  toleration,  which  was  never  violated  in  the 
fmallefl:  inftance,  a  great  number  of  people  not  only  of  the  church  of  England 
perfuafion,  but  Prcfoyterians,  Quakers,  and  all  kinds  of  diflenters,  were  en- 
couraged to  (etde  in  IVIaryland,  v.'hich  hitherto  had  been  almoft  entirely  occupied, 
by  Roman  catholics.  But  lord  Bakimore,  though  guilty  of  no  mal  adminif- 
tration,  though  the  very  model  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  governor,  zealoufly 
devoted  to  the  Rumifh  communion,  and  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  legality  of  his  charter  called  in  queftion  during 
the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  II.  and  of  being  obliged  to  maintain  an  aftion  at  law 
for  the  property  and  jurifdiftion  of  a  province  which  had  been  formally  ceded 
to  his  family  by  the  crown,  and  which  he  himfelf  and  his  father  had  peopled  at  a 
vaft  expence.  This  ungenerous  afempt,  which  proved  abortive,  did  not, 
however,  (hake  the  fidelity  of  lord  Baltimore  ;  yet  the  weak  and  defpotic  James, 
whofe  misfortune  it  was  neither  to  know  his  friends  nor  his  enemies,  and  to 
think  that  the  royal  authority,  fet  up  for  the  proteftion  of  the  people,  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  juftity  every  aft  of  violence  towards  all  clafles  of  men,  was  preparing 
a  fecond  time  to  deprive  that  nobleman  of  his  inheritance,  when  he  himfelf  was 
deprived  of  a  crown  which  he  v/as  unworthy  to  wear. 

On  the  revohition  in  1688,  lord  Baltimore  had  no  reafon  to  expeft  any  favour 
from  king  William  ;  but  he  met  with  more  than  James,  though  a  brother 
catholic,  intended  him.  William  terminated  the  difpute  between  that  noble- 
man and  his  predecefTor,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  political  charaftcr  :  he  left 
the  Bakimore  family  in  poffejTion  of  their  territorial  revenues,  but  deprived  them 
of  their  jurildiftion  ;  and  that  they  alfo  recovered,  on  conforming  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  with  as  ample  privileges  as  tht  crown  has  thought  fit  that  any 
proprietor  fiiould  enjoy.     The  province,  whicii  is  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  contairi 

*  Dougbfs,  ubi  fup„  . 
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BOCK  IV.  fifty  thoufand  white  people,  and  feventy  thoufand  blarks,  is  under  the  direftion 
of  a  governor  and  council  apoiiited  by  the  proprifctor,  four  rcprcfirnr^tivcS  irom 
each  of  the  fourteen  counties,  and  four  from  the  capital,  or  provincial  town  *. 
The  proprietor,  like  the  kiflg  in  the  royal  governments,  has  a  negative  voice  in 
all  stls  pa-ficd  by  die  general  ancmbly. 

If  Maryland    were    reunited  to  Virginia,   as  their  common   interefl:    feenis 
to  require,  little  difference  could  be  found  between  the  climate,  Ibil,  or  pro- 
duce of  the  two  colonies.     They  are  fituated  between  Penfylvania  and  Carolina, 
and   occupy  the  great  fpace  that   extends   from   the  fea  to  the  Allegany  and 
Apalachian   mountains.      What  is  properly  called  Virginia,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Potowmack  -,  on  the  eaft,  by  the  bay  of  Chefapeak  ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  Carolina  -,    and  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about 
two  hundred  in  breadth.     The  air,  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft,   becomes  light, 
pure,  and  fubtle,  on  approaching  the  mountains.     The  fpring  and  autumnal 
months  are  of  an  excellent  temperature  :  in  fummer  there  are  fome  days  ex- 
ceffively    hot,  and   in  winter  fome  extremely   cold ;   but  neither  of  thefe  ex- 
ceflcs  laft  above  a  week  at  a  time.     The  moft  dilagreeable  circumllance  in  the 
climate  is  the  abundance  of  noxious  infecls  which  it  produces,  like   all  the 
more  foutherly  parts  of  America.     In  balance  of  this  inconvenience,  however, 
the  fields  are  naturally  covered  almoft  the  whole  year  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  flowers  and  fiowering  ihrubs,  of  coiours  fo  rich  and  various,  and  of  a  fcent 
fo  fragrant,  as  is  not  perhaps  to  be  equalled  in  any  fpot  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.     The  fame  gaiety  feems  alio  to  extend  itfelf  to  the  winged  tribe.    The 
white  owl  of  Virginia  is  far  larger  than  ours,  and  is  all  over  of  a  bright  filver- 
coloured  plumage,  except  one  black  fpot  upon  his  bread;  and  the  Virginia 
nightingale,  whofe  feathers  are  crimfon  and  blue,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  birds  in  nature.     But  there  is  another  bird,  the  fmalleft  of 
all  the  feathered  creauon,  common  if  not  peculiar  to  Virginia,  which  is  yet  more 
beautiful,  and  fufficiently  fingular  to  merit  a  particular  defcription  -,  namely,  the 
Humming  Bird.    Its  beak  is  long  and  pointed,  like  a  needle,  and  its  claws  are  nor 
thicker  than  a  common  pin.     On  its  head  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  incomparable 
beauty.     Its  breaft  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  approaching  to  fcarlet,  and  its  belly  is 
white  as  milk.     The  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  grey,  bordered  with  filver,  and 
ftreaked  with  the  brighteftgold.     The  down  which  covers  all  its  plumage,  gives 
it  fo  delicate  an  appearance,  that  it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  whofe  beauty 
fades  on  the  flightell  touch.     This  charming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  dew  of 
flowers,  fluttering  continually  from  one  to  another,  like  a  bee.     Its  flight  pro- 
duces a   buzzing  noile,  refcmbling  that  of  a  fpinning-wheel.    When  tired,  it 
lights  upon  the  neareft  tree  or  bufli  ;  refls  a  few  minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the 
flowers.     Who  could  imagine  that  lb  delicate  a  creature  could  be  pafTionate  and 
quarrejibme  ?     1'hele  birils  are  often  feen  figliting  together  with  great  fury  and 
.obflinacy.     The  ftrokes  which  they  give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden  and 

•  Douglafs's  Summaty,   p.irt  II.  Teft.  xv. 
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quick,  that  they  are  not  diftinguifhable  by  the  eye  j  and  their  wings  move  with     CHAP,  VI. 
fo  imich  aoilicy,  that  they  feeni  not  to  move  at  all. 

All  the  domeftic  animals  of  Europe  multiply  prodigioufly  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  all  fores  of  fruits,  trees,  and  vegetables  thrive  there  remarkably, 
well.  I'hey  produce  the  beft  wheat  in  all  America.  The  foil,  which  is  rich 
and  fertile  in  the  low  lands,  becomes  more  light  and  fandy  on  advancing  up  the 
country,  but  is  ftill  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature  as  far  as  the  Apalachian 
mountains.  From  thefe  mountains  flov/  an  incredible  number  of  large  rivers, 
moft  of  which  are  feparatcd  from  each  other  only  by  an  interval  of  five  or  fix 
miles.  Bcfides  the  fertility  that  their  waters  impart  to  the  immenfe  territory 
through  which  they  pafs,  they  alfo  maice  it  infinitely  more  convenient  for  trade 
than  any  odier  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and  indeed  than  any  country  in  the 
univerfe,  where  the  communication  has  not  been  facilitated  by  artificial  canals. 

Moft  of  thole  rivers  afford  a  very  extenfive  navigation  for  merchant  fhips, 
and  fome  of  them  even  for  men  of  war.  The  Potov/mack,  for  example,  is 
navigable  for  near  two  hundred  miles  -,  the  James,  the  York,  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock, for  upwards  of  eighty  ;  and  though  the  navigation  on  the  other  rivers 
varies,  according  as  the  cataracts  are  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  their  mouths,  they 
have  fo  many  creeks,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  fmallcr  ftreams,  that  water 
carriage  is  almoft  every  where  practicable,  and  the  country  is  interfered  in  a  man- 
ner that  contributes  equally  to  beauty  and  utility.  All  thefe  navigable  canals, 
formed  by  nature,  meet  in  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  which  reaches  above  two  hun- 
dred miles  within  land,  and  is  from  feven  to  eighteen  miles  m  breadth.  It  has 
between  eight  and  nine  fathom  of  water,  both  at  its  entrance  and  through  its 
■whole  extent ;  and  though  it  is  full  of  fmall  iflands,  mofl;  of  which  are  covered 
•with  wood,  it  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  but  affords  a  fafe  and  commodious 
harbour,  where  all  the  fhips  in  the  world  might  ride  with  eafe. 

An  advantage  fo  extraordinary,  which  is  common  to  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
has  prevented  the  forming  of  any  large  towns  in  either  of  thofe  colonies.     The 
planters,  fenfible  that  the  fhips  could  come  up  to  their  warchoufes,  and  that 
they  might  embark  their  commodities  without  going  fram  their  own  doors,  have 
difperfed  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  feveral  rivers.  In  this  fituation,  they  found 
all  the  pleafures  of  rural  life,  united  to  all  the  afHunce  that  is  brought  into  cities  by 
trade  -,  they  found  the  facility  of  extending  cultivation  in  a  country  that  has  no 
bounds,  together  with  every  afliflance  which  the  labours  of  agriculture  receive 
from  commerce.     But  the  mother-country  fuffered  a  double  inconvenience  from 
this  difperfion  of  the  colonifts ;  becaufe  her  failors  being  obliged  to  colleft  their 
cargoes  from  thefe  fcattered  habitations,  v/ere  neceffarily  longer  abfent,  and  be- 
caufe her  fhips  were  expofed  to  injury  from  the  dangerous  infecfts,  which,  durinor 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  infeft  all  the  rivers  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of 
North  America.     Different  attempts  have  therefore  been  made  by  government, 
in  order  to  engage  the  colonifts  to  eftablifh  marts  for  the  reception  of  their  com- 
modities :   but  the  conftraints  of  law  have  not  proved  more  effcdual  than  per- 
fuaJion  ;  and  after  all,  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  population  and  agricul- 
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ture  would  not  have  loft  more,  than  commerce  would  have  gained  by  a  com- 
bined fociety. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  only  two  towns  of  any 
note  in  the  two  colonies  -,  and  even  thefe,  which  are  the  feat  of  government,  are 
of  no  great  importance.  Williamfburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  Annapolis, 
the  provincial  town  of  Maryland,  the  one  railed  on  the  ruins  of  James  Town, 
the  other  on  thofe  of  St.  Mary,  are  neither  of  them  fuperior  to  an  Englifli  village 
of  the  fecond  rate.  The  college  of  Williamfburg,  however,  the  town-houlc, 
and  the  church,  are  three  of  the  fineft  buildings  in  Britifh  America  ;  and  Anna- 
polis is  well  conflrudted,  and  pkafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Severn. 

Even  the  want  of  towns,  the  confequence  of  the  conveniency  of  navigation, 
has  been  attended,  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  human  affairs,  with  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil.  The  multiplicity  of  habitations,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  prevented  the 
cities  from  becoming  populous,  has  alfo  prevented  any  artifts  or  manufafturers 
from  being  formed  either  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  This  is  a  good  to  the  mother- 
country.  With  all  the  materials  neceflary  to  fupply  moft  of  their  wants,  and 
even  to  furnifh  feveral  of  their  fuperfluities,  they  are  ftill  obliged  to  import  from 
Europe  their  cloths,  filks,  linens,  hats,  hardware,  cabinet-work,  and  even  furniture 
of  the  moft  ordinary  kind,  Thefe  numerous  and  general  expences,  together 
with  their  luxurious  manner  of  living,  have  prevented  the  inhabitants  from 
arriving  at  that  degree  of  opulence  which  they  muft  otherwife  have  attained,  in 
confequence  of  their  various  and  lucrative  exports ;  corn,  cattle,  hemp,  flax, 
hides,  furs,  walnut  and  cedar  plank,  but  efpecially  tobacco. 

This  is  an  aboriginal  American  plant  or  herb,  and  was  every  where  in  ufe 
among  the  natives  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  When  at  its  full  "rowth, 
it  is  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  man.  The  ftalk  is  ftraight,  hairy,  and 
vifcous;  the  leaves  alternate,  thick,  flabby,  and  of  a  yellowifli  green  colour.  They 
are  larger  at  the  bottom  than  towards  the  fummit  of  the  plant,  which  requires  a 
rich,  deep,  and  binding  foil.  The  culture  is  in  the  following  manner. — The 
feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fown  upon  beds  of  fine  mould.  When  it  has  grown  to 
the  height  of  two  inches,  and  has  got  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  leaves,  it  is  gently 
pulled  up  in  damp  weather,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  ground  difpofed  into  little 
hillocks,  like  an  hop-garden,  where  the  plants  are  commonly  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  three  feet  from  each  other.  The  tobacco  now  requires  continual  attention. 
The  weeds  which  grow  round  it  muft  be  carefully  plucked  up  ;  when  it  ap- 
proaches to  its  full  fize,  it  muft  be  topt,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  orowino- 
too  high  ;  it  muft  be  ftript  of  all  fprouting  fuckers  ;  the  leaves  which  grow  too 
near  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk,  thofe  that  are  in  the  leaft  inclined  to  decav,  and 
thofe  which  the  infefts  have  hurt,  muft  all  be  picked  off",  and  the  whole  number 
reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  at  moft. 

The  tobacco  is  allowed  to  remain  about  four  months  in  the  ground,  after  the 
tranfplantation,  which  is  commonly  made  in  May.  As  it  advances  towards  ma- 
turity, thelight  green  of  the  leaves  is  changed  into  a  kind  of  fpeckled  brown  ; 

they 
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they  aifo  become  curved  ;  their  fcent  grows  ftronger,  and   is    felt  at  a  great    CHAP.  VJ. 

diftance.     The  plants  are  then  ripe,  and  nnift  be  cut.     When  collefted,  they 

are  laid  in  heaps  upon  the  fame  ground  that  produced  them,  to  Iweat  for  one 

night ;  next  day  they  are  carried  to  vvarehoufes,  conftrudted  in  fuch  a  manner, 

that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs  to  them  on  all  fides.     There  they  are  left 

feparately  fufpended  as  long  a  time  as  is  ncceflary  to  dry  them  properlv  ;    then 

they  are  Ipread  upon  hurdles,   and  wtU  covered  over ;   in  which  ftate  they  are 

allowed  to  remain  a  week  or  two,  in  order  to  ferment.     At  laft  the  plants  are 

ftript  of  their  leaves,  which  are  either  made  up  in  hogflieads,  or  formed  into  rolls. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobacco  has  been  planted,  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  World,  there  is  none  where  it  has  anfwered  fo  well  as  in  Virginia  and  IVIary- 
land.  As  it  was  the  fole  objed  of  the  firft  planters,  they  often  cultivated' 
more  than  they  could  find  fale  for,  and  were  by  that  means  reduced  to  the  great- 
ell  inconveniencies  ;  but  the  ufe  of  this  herb  has  long  been  ib  general,  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  increafe  the  number  both  of  the  whites  and  blacks  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  it.  The  number  of  white  people  in  Virginia  is  com- 
puted at  feventy  thoufand,  and  that  of  the  blacks  at  an  hundred  thoufand.  The 
population  of  Maryland  is  little  inferior:  it  cannot  contain  lei's,  as  already  obferved, 
than  fifty  thoufand  whites,  and  feventy  thoufand  blacks.  The  quantity  of  tobacco 
which  the  two  colonies  raife  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  population  :  the  pre-- 
duce  of  Virginia,  eftimated  at  a  medium,  for  the  lafl:  five  years  before  the  pre- 
fent  troubles,  amounted  to  about  fixty  thoufand  hogfheads,  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred weight  each,  and  that  of  Maryland  to  about  forty  thoufand. 

Naturalifts  diftinguilh  various  kinds  of  tobacco,  but  merchants  onlv  two  ■, 
namely,  Aranokoe,  from  Mainland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia ;  and 
fweet-Jcented,  from  the  louthern  parts  of  Virginia,  but  more  particularly  from 
York  and  James  rivers  *.  The  fweet-fcented  is  by  much  the  dearefl,  and  is 
chiefly  confumed  in  England  and  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Aranokoe,  which  is  ftrong  and  hot  in  the  mouth,  in  fmoking,  fells  very  well, 
however,  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  other  northern  countries, 
where  it  is  even  prized  on  account  of  its  coarlenefs,  which  fits  it  for  lefs  delicate 


organs. 


The  tobacco  trade  employed  about  three  hundred  fhips,  moft  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  mother  country  ;  the  two  colonies  received  near  a  million  ilerling 
for  their  produce  ;  the  revenue  was  benefited  to  the  amount  of  at  lealt  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  by  the  duties  on  the  tobacco  confumed  in  the  Britifh 
dominions  5  and  an  export  of  two  thirds  of  the  original  quantity,  returned  an  im- 
menfe  fum  to  England,  which  repaid  the  whole  with  its  manufaftures.  The  in- 
terruption of  this  trade  is  now  feverely  felt,  by  our  merchants  as  well  as  our 
minifters,  and  the  total  lots  of  it  muft  inflid  a  deep  wound  in  the  national  prof- 

*  The  difference  feems  to  aiife  merely  from  the  foil.  The  fweet-fcented,  which  is  produced 
in  fandy  lands,  is  beft  for  fmoking  when  r.evv,  or  only  fiom  two  to  three  years  old  ;  but  the 
Aranokoe,  or  that  from  fiiff  land,  if  kepi  five  or  Cxyears,  much  exceeds  the  former.  Douglafs^ 
par;  II.  feft.  xv. 
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|;erity.  But  Great  Britain  can  never  fuiter  more,  fliould  fne  even  be  obliged  to 
purchafc  her  tobacco  from  foreigners,  inftead  ot  enjoying  the  fuperlative  advantage 
of  rrionopolizing  fo  lucrative  a  branch  of  connmerce,  than  Virginia  and  Maryland 
at  prefent  luftain,  by  being  deprived  of  a  ready  and  fecure  market  for  their  Itaple 
commodity.  Nor  does  Carolina  fufter  lefs  by  a  contcft,  equally  ruinous  to  the  co- 
lonies and  the  mother-country. 


C  H  A  1*.     VII. 

Account  of  Carolina,   Georgia,  and  Florida. 

CAROLINA,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia,  on  the  fauth 
by  Georgia,  on  the  weft  by  the  MiiTifippi,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  is  near  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  three  hundred  in  breadth. 
The  Englifh  found  their  right  to  it  on  me  dilcovery  of  John  Cabot,  and  it  was 
long  confidered  as  a  part  ot  Sou:h  Virginia,  The  Spaniards,  in  conlequence  of 
fublequent  difcoveries,  comprchencied  it  in  their  Florida  ;  and  the  French  pro- 
leftants,  as  we  have  already  feen,  attempted  toeftab-ifn  themfelves  in  this  coun- 
try, under  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  admiral  dc  Coligny.  The  fi'ft  at- 
tempts of  the  Englifh  to  fettle  in  America,  under  the  aufpices  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, were  alfo  made,  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice,  in  the  ba\  of  Rounokoe 
in  the  fame  country.  But  all  thefe  difflrent  undertakings  Jailed  ;  and  b)  an  un- 
accountable caprice,  while  lefs  fertile  regions  were  cultivated  with  ardour,  there 
was  not  a  fingle  European  fettled  in  Carolina  in  i66j,  when  Charles  II.  made  a 
grant  of  that  extenfive  and  rich  territory  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  lords  Craven,  Berkley,  and  Afhley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William  Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Colleton. 

The  plan  of  government  for  this  new  colony  was  drawn  by  the  famous  Mr. 
Locke,  under  the  eye  of  the  noble  author  of  the  Charaolerijlics,  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron, lord  Afhky.  Thefe  tv.o  philofophcrs,  who  were  alike  friends  to  mankind, 
and  to  that  moderation  and  juftice  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  actions, 
made  univerial  toleration  the  bafis  of  their  legillation  ;  but  not  daring  openly  to 
attack  the  prejudices  or  the  times,  motives  ot  religion  and  humanity  werefubfti- 
tuted,  in  place  of  argument,  for  the  moll  reafonable  and  falutary  of  all  political 
maxims.  It  was  therefore  obferved  in  the  following  words,  no  lefs  foothing  than 
artful,  "  That  fince  the  natives  of  Carolina  are  utter  ftrangers  to  Chrirtianity,  but 
whofe  idolatry,  ignorance,  or  niiftake,  give  us  no  right  to  expel  or  ufe  them  ill ; 
and  as  thofe  who  remove  from  other  parts  to  plant  there,  will  unavoidably  be  of 
different  opinions  concerning  matters  of  religion,  the  liberty  whereof  they  will 
expeft  to  have  allowed  them,  and  it  will  not  be  reafonable  for  us  on  that  account 
to  keep  them  outj  therefore,  that  fure  peace  may  be  maintained  amid  the  diverlity 
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of  opinions,  and  that  our  agreement  or  compaft  with  all  men  may  be  duly  and  CHAP.  Vir. 
faithfully  obferved,  the  violation  of  which,  on  what  pretence  foever,  cannot  be  ^'''tP^  ' 
without  great  offence  to  Almighty  God,  and  great  fcandal  to  the  true  religion 
•which  we  profefs ;  and  alio  that  Jews,  Heathens,  and  other  diffenters  from  the 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  may  not  be  feared,  and  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
it;  but  by  having  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  themfelves  with  the  truth  and 
reafonablenefs  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  peaceablenefs  and  inoffenfivenefs  of  its 
profcflbrs,  may  by  good  ufage  and  perfuafion,  and  all  thofe  convincing  methods 
of  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs,  fuitable  to  the  rules  and  defigns  of  the  gofpel,  be 
won  over  to  embrace,  and  unfeignedly  receive  the  truth  :" — for  thefe  reafons  li- 
berty of  confcience  was  fecured  to  them,  but  with  this  refervation ;  that  "  no 
perfon  above  feventeen  years  of  age  fhall  have  any  benefit  or  proteiftion  of  the 
law,  who  is  not  a  member  of  Ibme  church  or  profeffion,  having  his  name  in- 
ferced  in  fome  religious  records." 

In  confequence  of  this  extenfive  toleration,  Carolina  was  rapidly  peopled  by 
diflenters,  who  were  at  that  time  labouring  under  great  inconveniencies  from  the 
aft  of  uniformity,  in  the  mother-country.  But  unfortunately  for  the  infant  co- 
lony, the  civil  code,  by  a  fingularity  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  Engliihmen  and 
philofophers,  was  by  no  means  fo  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  as  its 
ecclefiaftical  conftitution.  It  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors,  and  to  their  heirs, 
not  only  all  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  but  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure,  thofe  of  le- 
giflators.  The  court,  compofed  of  this  fovereign  body,  or  their  delegates,  and 
which  was  called  the  Palatine  Courts  was  inverted  with  the  ri^ht  of  nominatincr 
to  all  employments  and  dignities,  and  even  with  that  of  conferring  nobility,  but 
under  new  and  fingular  titles.  They  were  to  create  for  example  in  each  county, 
two  Caziques,  each  of  whom  was  to  be  poITefled  of  fix  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  and  one  Landgrave,  who  was  to  have  twenty-four  thoufand.  The 
perfons  on  whom  thefe  honours  Ihould  be  conferred,  were  to  compofe  the  upper 
bouje  of  aflembly,  and  their  poffeffions  were  to  be  made  unalienable  ;  a  circum- 
llance  totally  inconfiftent  with  found  policy.  They  had  a  right,  however,  to 
let  out  a  third  part  of  their  eflate  for  three  lives,  in  order  to  raife  portions  for 
younger  children.  Th&lower  houfe  was  compofed  of  the  deputies  from  the  feve- 
ral  counties  and  towns.  Over  the  whole  prefided  the  palatine,  or  governor ; 
who,  in  conjunftion  with  his  council,  had  the  power  of  ordering  all  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  up  arms,  on  the  fliorteft  notice. 

The  defedts  of  a  conftitution,  too  complicated  for  an  infant  eftablifhment,  and 
in  which  the  powers  of  the  ftate  were  fo  unequally  divided,  began  foon  to  bedif- 
cerned.  The  greater  part  of  the  proprietary  lords,  influenced  by  defpotic  prin- 
ciples, ufed  every  endeavour  toeftablifh  an  arbitrary  government :  the  colonifts, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  ignorant  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  exerted  them- 
felves with  equal  zeal  to  avoid  fervitude  ;  and  from  this  ftruggle  of  oppofite  in- 
terefts  arofe  an  inevitable  confufion,  which  put  a  flop  to  every  ufeful  exertion  of 
induftry.  The  whole  province,  diftracted  with  quarrels,  diflentions,  and  tu- 
mults, was  incapable  of  making  any  progrefs  in  cultivation,  though  great  im- 
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Book  ]\'.  provements  had  been  expecfled  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its  fituatiorn 
Nor  were  tliefe  evils  fufficient  to  procure  from  the  proprietors  redrefs  ;  which* 
at  length,  arofe  only  from  the  excels  of  the  evils  themfclves. 

Lord  Granville,  who  was  palatine  of  Carolina  in  170-,  formed  the  refolution 
of  obliging  all  the  non-conformifts,  who  compofed  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
people,  to  embrace  tlie  forms  of  worfliip  eftablifhed  in  England,  under  penalty 
of  being  deprived  of  their  civil  privileges.  This  ad  of  violence,  though  dif- 
avowed  and  rcjeded  by  the  mother-country,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
and  in  1720,  while  that  animofity  was  (till  fubfilling,  the  province  was  attacked 
by  feveral  bands  of  favages,  driven  to  defpair,  by  a  continued  courfe  of  the 
moft  atrocious  infults  and  outrages.  Thefe  unhappy  men,  however,  were  van- 
quiOied  in  their  purluit  of  vengeance,  and  mofliy  cut  off:  but  the  relief  which 
this  triumph  procured  the  colonifls,  ferved  only  as  a  prelude  to  the  fall  of  their 
opprcfibrs,  inftead  of  ftrengthening  their  authority.  The  proprietors,  who  had 
refufcd  to  contribute  to  theexpences  of  an  expedition,  the  immediate  benefit  of 
which  they  claimed  to  themfclves,  were  conltrained  to  furrcnder  their  rights  to 
the  Britifli  parliament,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  a  colony,  which  they 
had  never  known  how  to  govern.  Lord  Carteret  only  retained  his  eighth  fliare 
in  the  property,  which  comprehends  an  immenie  tra<5l  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province ;  the  reft,  making  a  virtue  of  neceffity,  accepted  of  the  trifling 
equivalent,  of  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds,  both  for  the  property  and  jurif- 
didion. 

This  revolution  happened  in  the  year  1728;  when,  for  the  more  commodious 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  the  province  was  divided  into  two  governments,  under 
the  names  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  conftitution  of  the  colony  was  at 
the  fame  time  rendered  fimilar  to  that  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  colonies  under 
thejurifdiftion  of  the  crown.  Peace  was  foon  after  eftablifhed  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  of  Indians ;  with  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cataubas, 
From  this sra,  and  not  earlier,  wemuft  date  the  true  profperity  of  Carolina  ; 
which  being  fecure  from  abroad,  and  no  longer  difturbed  by  inteftine  quarrels, 
has  fince  continued  to  advance,  with  aftonifhing  rapidity  in  trade,  population, 
and  improvement. 

There  is  not  perhaps,  in  all  the  New  World,  a  climate  equal  to  that  of  Caro- 
lina. Spring  and  autumn,  the  two  feafons  which  in  moft  countries  only  mo- 
derate theexcefsof  thole  which  they  follow  and  precede,  are  here  truly  delight- 
ful. The  heats  of  the  fummer  are  not  exceffive,  and  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  only 
felt  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  The  fogs,  which  are  unavoidable  on  a  coaft 
of  any  length,  are  commonly  difperfed  before  the  middle  of  the  day ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  here  as  in  almoft  every  pare  of  North  America,  the  changes  of 
weather  are  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  obferve  a  regu- 
larity in  their  diet  and  drefs,  which  would  be  unneceffary  in  the  fame  latitudes, 
on  the  old  continent.  Another  inconvenience  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  new 
continent,  is  that  of  being  expofed  to  hurricanes,  though  lels  frequent  and  vio- 
lent  than  in  the  iflands ;   and  Carolina,  towards  the  Atlantic,  is   dcftitute  of 
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that  beanty  which  refuks  from  a  certain  degree  of  irregularicy  of  furface,  and  is 
eflcntial  to  a  proper  variety  in  the  difpofuion  of  natural  objefts.  A  vaft  melan  . 
choly,  and  uniform  plain,  extends  from  the  fca  fhore  four  fcore  or  an  hun- 
dred miles  within  land.  At  this  diftance  the  country  begins  to  rife,  and  further 
on  affords  a  more  pleafing  prolped,  as  well  as  a  purer  and  drier  air. 

The  whole  territory,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Englifli,  was  one  immenfe  foreft, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  confifted  chiefly  of  large  trees, 
growing  as  chance  had  fown  their  feeds,  without  order  or  defign,  at  unequal  dif- 
tances,  and  not  encumbered  with  underwood  -,  on  which  account  more  land  could 
be  cleared  in  Carolina  in  a  week,  than  in  England  in  a  month.  The  foil  is  vari- 
ous. On  the  coafl  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  fea,  it  is 
frequently  covered  either  with  ufclefs  and  unhealthy  morafics,  or  compofcd  of  a: 
pale  light  fandy  earth,  which  produces  nothing  :  it  is  extremely  barren  in  one 
part,  and  in  another,  efpecially  among  the  nu.mberlefs  ftreams  that  interfeft  the 
country,  it  is  remarkably  fertile.  Even  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  coafts, . 
tliere  are  found  large  truds  of  white  fand,  covered  entirely  with  pines.  Thefe 
are  called  pine-barrens,  and  reputed  the  worft  land  in  the  province  ;  yet  this  baie 
fpecies  of  land  is  favourable  to  the  culture  of  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo,  pro- 
duces tolerable  crops  of  maize,  and  when  it  lies  low,  lb  as  to  be  flooded,  anfwers 
well  for  rice.  Even  the  pines  turn  to  confiderable  account  in  the  produdion  of 
tar  and  turpentine  •,  but  the  land  is  ftill  more  rich,  where  the  trees  are  more  va-- 
luable.  The  grounds  which  bear  the  oak,  the  walnut,  and  thehickery,  Is  a  dark 
land  intermixed  with  loam,  and  will  yield  the  greatefl  crops  for  many  years, 
without  any  manure.  Towards  the  mountains  and  rifmg  grounds,  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  country,  thefe  varieties  are  lefs  obfcrvabJe  :  there  the  land  is  every 
where  rich,  and  fitted  for  all  the  purpofes  of  human  life. 

Nor  IS  the  toil  of  Carolina  lefs  adapted  to  grazing  than  agriculture.  Thou-- 
fands  ot  horned  cattle  are  bred  here,  which  go  out  in  the  morning  without  3 
herdfman  to  feed  in  the  Vv'oods  and  wikis,  and  return  home  at  night  of  their  own 
accord.  This  domelfic  regularity  is  the  effcd  of  fociability  and  natural  affec- 
tion. The  calves  are  kept  in  fenced  pafiures ;  and  the  cows  called  back  by  a 
defire  to  vifit  their  young,  bring  along  with  them  the  refl  of  the  herd.  The 
hogs  range  in  the  fame  manner,  and  return  like  the  cattle,  by  having  fhelter  and 
fomc  food  provided  for  them  at  the  plantation.  The  fheep  are  Icls  plenty  than 
the  black  cattle  and  hogs,  neither  is  their  flefh  equally  good,  and  their  wool 
is  very  coarfe.  The  beef  is  not  contemptible,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of 
England,  and  the  pork  is  the  fineft  in  the  world. 

Though  South  Carolina,  befides  eftablilliing  a  confiderable  barter-trade  with 
favages  for  furs,  hath  acquired  a  manufacture  of  linens  by  means  of  fom.e 
French  refugees,  and  invented  a  new  kind  of  fluff  by  mixing  the  filk  it  pro- 
duces with  its  wool,  yet  its  progrefs  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  produce  of 
rice  and  indigo.  The  firft  of  thefe  articles  isfaid  to  have  been  brought  there  by 
accident :  a  fhip,  on  her  return  from  India,  ran  aground  on  the  coaft.  She  was 
partly  laden  with  rice  ;  which  being  thrown  on  fhore  by  the  waves,  grew  up,  and 
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flourished  without  culture.  This  urexpefbed  good  fortune  led  the  colonics  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  a  commodity,  which  the  (oil  itltlf  leemed  to  invite  them 
to  raife.  Their  iliccel's  however,  was  long  inconfiderable  by  reafon  of  their  being 
obliged  to  fend  their  crops  dirtdtly  to  the  mother-country,  even  when  they  were 
to  be  again  rcfhipped  for  the  markets  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  charges  inci- 
dent on  this  regulation  were  fo  great,  and  the  price  io  moderate,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  hardly  repaid  the  expences  of  the  planter  •,  but  lirice  the  year  17^,0, 
Vv'hen  the  parliament  relaxed  the  adt  of  navigation,  and  permitted  ricc  to  be  lent 
diredliy  to  any  port  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Finilferre,  dv:  growth  of  the  com- 
modity has  been  more  than  doubled,  though  indigo  has  been  added  to  the  ex- 
ports of  Carolina 

They  cultivate  three  forts  of  indigo  in  this  province-,  and  ihefe  demand  the  fame 
variety  of  foils.  The  French,  or  Hil'paniola  indigo,  will  only  flouriih  in  a  deep 
rich  foil  ;  and  therefore,  though  an  excellent  lort,  is  little  cultivated  in  the  mari- 
time parts  of  Carolina,  which,  as  already  obf  rved,  are  generally  fandy.  No  part 
in  the  known  world,  however,  is  more  fit  to  produce  it  than  the  fame  country,  an 
hundred  miles  backwards;  but  there  too  it  is  ncglcfted  un  another  account  :  it 
hardly  bears  fo  fharp  a  winter  as  that  of  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina.  The 
fecond  fort,  which  is  the  falfc  Guatimala  or  true  Bahama,  bears  the  winter  bet- 
ter ;  is  a  more  tall  and  vigorous  plant ;  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  dye  from  the 
fame  compafs  of  ground  •,  is  contented  with  the  worft  foil  in  the  province,  and 
is  therefore  more  cultivated  than  the  former,  though  interior  in  quality.  The 
third  fort  is  the  wild  indigo,  which  is  indigenous  here.  This,  as  it  is  a  native  of 
the  country,  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  the  planter  better  than  any  other  ;  whether  he 
regards  the  hardinefs  of  the  plant,  the  eafinefs  of  the  culture,  or  the  quantity  of 
the  produce. 

Vs'ith  rcfpcft  to  the  quality,  the  planters  are  not  perfedly  agreed  among  them- 
felves  :  thev  cannot  yet  diflindtly  tell,  when  the  faults  of  the  indigo  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  die  nature  of  the  plant,  when  to  the  feafons,  which  have  much  in- 
fluence  upon  it,  or  when  to  fome  defed:  in  the  manufafture.  One  thino-, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  indigo  of  Carolina  fcarce  bears  half  the  price  of  the 
Guatimala,  and  is  fold  much  cheaper  than  that  of  Hifpaniola  •,  but  the  Englifla 
colonifts,  notwithftanding  tliisdifadvantage,  need  only  peace  and  induftry  to  lup- 
plant  both  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  every  market.  The  goodnefs  of  their  cli- 
mate, the  extent  of  their  lands,  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  their  provifions  -,  the 
opportunity  of  fuplying  themfelves  with  utenfils,  and  of  procuring  (laves  :  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  confpires  to  flatter  them  with  the  hope,  that,  as  their  country  is 
t!ie  pleafanteft  and  molt  fertile,  it  will  alio  become  the  richefl  part  of  the  Britifh 
dominions. 

Nor  are  the  people  of  North  Carolina  lefs  fanguine  in  their  expe(5tations. 
Though  this  is  tJie  country  of  which  the  Englifh  firfl:  tcok  poflelTion  in  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  th.e  fineft  territories  in  North  America,  whe- 
ther we  regard  the  climate  or  the  foil,  it  was  very  late  in  being  fettled.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  la.ids  in  the  neighbouring  colonies  became  more  fcarce,  thofe 
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who  were  not  able  to  piirchafe  them,  or  could  not  find  a  convenient  ftation  vacant,  CHAP.  Vir. 
betook  themfelves  to  a  country  where  they  could  get  lands  without  purchaie,  and  ^"  ~~' 
in  any  fituation  that  a  romantic  imagination  could  I'uggeft,  or  an  irregular  fancy 
deflre.  Refugees  and  adventurers  or  other  kinds  availed  themfelves  of  the  Tame 
rtiburce.  Order  and  property  were  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  this  co- 
lony with  fewer  advantages  than  South  Carolina,  obtained  a  greater  proportion  of 
European  inhabitants. 

The  firft  people  whom  chance  difperfed  along  the  coafls  of  this  uncultivated 
region,  confined  themfelves  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  cutting  of  wood, 
which  were  taken  off  their  hands  by  the  New  England  traders.  At  length,  be- 
fides  wood,  they  contrived  to  make  the  pine-tree  yield  them  tar  and  turpentine. 
The  turpentine  is  drawn  fimply  from  incifions  made  in  the  tree,  from  as  great 
an  height  as  a  man  can  reach  with  a  hatchet,  and  which  meet  in  a  point  at  the 
bottom,  where  they  pour  their  contents  into  a  veffel  placed  to  receive  them.  This 
is  the  whole  proceis.  Tar  requires  a  more  troublefome  apparatus.  A  circular 
floor  of  clay  is  prepared  declining  a  little  toward  the  centre,  and  from  this  is  laid  a 
pipe  of  wood,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  even  with  the  floor,  and  reaches  ten  feet 
without  the  circumference.  Under  the  end  of  the  pipe  the  earth  is  dug  away,  and- 
barrels  placed  to  receive  the  tar  as  it  runs.  On  the  floor  they  piled  up  a  large 
quantity  of  pine  wood,  fplit  in  pieces,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  leav- 
ing only  a  fmall  aperture  at  the  top,  where  fire  is  firft  fet  to  it.  When  the  wood 
begins  to  burn,  this  opening  alfo  is  covered,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pine  from  be- 
ing too  quickly  confumed  :  a  fufficient  heat  is  only  left  to  make  the  refin  diflill 
copioufly,  without  being  exhaufted  by  the  force  of  the  fire.  The  heat  is 
tempered  at  pleafure,  by  running  a  ftake  into  the  wall  of  clay,  and  giving  it  air, 
oi»  confining  it  more,  as  occafion  fhall  require. 

Tar  is  converted  into  pitch  by  boiling  it  in  large  iron  kettles  fet  in  furnaces, 
or  by  burning  it  in  clay  pits,  dug  in  the  earth,  and  hardened  for  tne  purpofe.  But 
though  the  quantity  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  made  in  North  Carolina,  is 
vpry  confiderable,  it  was  found  infufHcient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, even  when  exchanged  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  they  therefore  proceeded  to 
the  culture  of  grain,  and  for  a  long  time  were  contented  with  maize,  as  their 
neighbours  in  South  Carolina  were  firfl  obliged  to  be,  as  wheat  Was  there  not 
only  lubjedt  to  mildew,  but  found  to  exhauft  itfelf  in  ftraw.  This  at  leafl  was, 
and  flili  in  ibme  meafure  is  the  cale  of  all  the  land  near  the  fea-coafl ;  but  feveral 
experiments  having  proved  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina,  that  their  terri- 
tory did  not  expofe  them  to  the  fame  inconveniency,  they  fucceeded  fo  far  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  that  they  were  even  able  to  furnifli  a  confiderable  exporta- 
tion. Kice  and  indigo  have  been  lately  introduced  into  this  colon)',  in  order 
to  join  the  harvelb  of  Africa  to  thofe  of  America,  and  the  commodities  of  Afia  to 
thole  of  Europe.  But  the  prefent  troubles,  by  obftruclina;  exportation,  haveun-' 
happily  given  a  levere  check  to  thefe  valuable  cultures,  while  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  confequently  a  fatal  blow  to  tlie  future  prosperity  of  North  Carolina. 
46-  4  G  Great- 
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BOOK  IV.  Great  things,  however,  muft  ftill  be  expefted  from  a  territory  fo  extenfive 
and  fertile,  one  twentieth  part  of  which  is  not  yet  cleared,  as  ^'oon  as  the  inhabi- 
tants fliall  return  to  a  fcnle  ot  their  duty,  and  the  diiturbances  in  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies  ccafe.  The  only  obftruftion  to  the  improvement  of  Carolina,  in 
fuch  event,  will  be  the  want  of  a  commodious  inland  navigation  :  for  of  ten 
navigable  rivers  that  v/acer  the  two  provinces  of  which  it  is  at  pref^nt  compofed, 
none  of  them  will  admit  veflcls  higher  than  fixty  miles  by  reafon  of  certain  im- 
pracfticable  falls ;  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  do  not  admit 
veflels  above  fcventy  or  eighty  tons  burden,  except  one  at  Cape  Fear;  fo  th.it 
larger  veflels  are  obliged  to  lie  ofF  in  a  found  called  Ocacock,  which  is  formed 
between  fome  iflands  and  the  continent.  By  reafon  of  this  inconvenience.  North 
Carolina  has  properly  no  town  or  harbour  ;  Edenton,  the  ancient  capital,  being 
only  an  inconfiderable  village  ;  and  that  which  has  been  builc  on  the  river  Neus, 
in  order  to  fupply  its  place,  is  of  little  mere  conlequence.  The  largeil:  and  moft 
valuable  pare  of  its  exports  are  therefore  conveyed  to  Charles  Town,  the  capital 
of  South  Carolina. 

This  town  is  admirably  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers, 
Afliley  and  Cooper,  and  is  furrounded  by  the  moft  beautiful  plantations  in  the  co- 
lony, of  which  it  is  the  centre.  It  is  one  ot  the  largeft,  the  beft  built,  and  by 
much  the  gayeft  city  in  Britifli  America.  All  the  luxuries  of  life  may  there 
be  enjoyed  among  a  lively  and  polite  people.  It  confifts  of  about  twelve 
hundred  houfes,  and  "may  contain  about  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  of 
all  charafters  and  conditions.  It  is  regularly,  and  pretty  flrongly  fortified, 
both  by  nature  and  art.  But  the  di  fad  vantage  which  Charles  Town  labours 
under,  in  not  being  able  to  admit  into  its  harbour  fliips  of  above  two  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  will  in  all  probability  make  it  lofe  its  prefent  fplendour.  It 
will  likely  be  defcrted  for  Fort  Royal,  on  the  fouthern  confines  of  the  province, 
which  can  admit  veflels  of  all  fizcs,  and  in  any  number.  There  a  fettlcment  has 
already  been  formed,  named  Beaufort,  which  promifes  to  be  the  firft  trading  town 
in  this  part  of  America.  Bcfides  the  productions  of  North  and  Soutii  Carolina, 
that  will  partly  be  fent  to  its  market,  it  will  alio  receive  thole  of  Georgia,  to 
which  it  is  contiguous. 

The  Britilh  miniftry  obferving,  in  17^2,  that  a  large  traft  of  land,  on  the 
fouthern  confines  of  Carolina,  and  included  within  the  original  grant  of  Charles  II. 
lay  wafte  and  unoccupied,  refolved  to  ereft  it  into  a  feparate  province  ;  and  a 
plan  was  formed  for  making  it  fubfervient  to  many  beneficial  purpofes.  It  was 
expedted  to  prove  a  barrier  againft  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  as  well  as  nurfery 
for  raifing  wine,  oil,  and  filk.  The  name  of  Georgia,  in  honour  of  the  king, 
was  accordingly  given  to  the  whole  territory,  which  was  vefted  ?n  truftecs  for  the 
term  of  twenty  one  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  property  in  chief  was  to  re- 
vert to  the  crown.  This  country,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and 
Akamaha,  extends  only  about  feventy  miles  along  the  fea  coaft,  from  north  to 
fouth  •,  but  it  widens  in  the  more  remote  parts,  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  is  near  three  hundred  in  length,  from  the  fea  to  the  Apalachian  mountains. 

In 
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Tn  piirfoance  of  thi*ir  liberal  views,  the  miniftry  obtained  a  grant  of  ten  thou-  CHAP.  VII. 
/"and  pounds  from  the  jiailiamenr,  in  order  to  enable  the  trullees  to  tranfport  indi- 
gent perfons  oi  blaiiielrfs  charucicr  to  Georgia,  and  to  fiipport  them,  till  fuch 
time  as  they  (hould  be  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  A  much  larger  fum  was 
procuicd  by  private  fublcriptions,  which  they  wtre  permitted  to  raile  ;  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  a  gentleman  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  houfc  of  com- 
mons, by  his  talle  for  great  defigns,  by  his  zeal  for  his  country,  and  his  pafTion 
for  glory,  was  pitched  upon  to  direft  thefe  public  contributions,  and  to  carry  into 
executioa  the  defign  for  which  thev  v.ere  bellowed.  Defirojs  of  maintaining  that 
reputation  which  he  had  fojuftly  acquired,  he  refolved  to  condu'fl  the  firft  co- 
lonifts  to  Georgia  in  perfon.  There  he  arrived  in  January  17^7,  and  fixed  his 
people  on  a  defirable  I'pot,  about  ten  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah. 

This  rifing  iettlement  was  called  Savannah,  from  the  river  i  and  inconfider- 
able  as  it  was  in  its  infant  ftate,  it  foon  became  the  capital  of  a  flourifhing  co- 
lony. It  confilled  at  firft  of  no  more  than  an  hundred  perfons,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  number  was  augmented  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred  ;  and  in 
1  7^5,  the  population  of  Georgia  was  increafed  by  the  arrival  of  fome  Scotch  high- 
landers.  Their  natural  courage  induced  them  to  accept  of  fome  lands  that  were 
offered  them  on  the  fouthern  frontier,  near  the  river  Altamaha,  in  order  to  form 
an  eftablifhment  that  might  prove  a  defence  to  the  colony,  when  neceflary,  againft 
the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  of  Florida.  There  they  built  the  towns  of  New  In- 
vernefs  and  Frederica,  and  feveral  of  their  countrymen  came  over  and  fettled  a- 
mong  them.  A  number  of  German  proteftants  driven  out  of  Saltzburg,  by  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  a  fanatical  prieft,  alfo  embarked  for  Georgia  about  the  fame 
time,  in  order  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty  of  confcience.  At  firft  they  fettled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  •,  but  afterwards  judging  it  proper  to  be  at  a 
greater  diftance,  they  went  as  tar  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savannah^ 
where  they  built  a  town  called  Ebenezer. 

In  thefe  four  fettlcments,  fome  people  were  found  more  inclined  to  trade  than 
agriculture  :  they  therefore  feparated  themfelves  from  the  reft  in  order  to  build 
the  city  of  Augufta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea.  The  neighbouring  territory  is  fertile  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  •,  but  though  that  circumftance  adds  to  the  conveniency  of  the  fet- 
tlers,  it  was  not  the  motive  which  induced  them  to  fix  upon  this  fuuation.  The 
conveniency  of  trading  with  the  Indians  led  them  to  fix  here  ;  and  their  proje(5t 
was  fb  fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  i  759,  fix  hundred  people  were  employed  in  that 
trade  only.  The  Indian  nations  contiguous  to  Augufta,  which  is  a  fortified 
place,  are  the  upper  and  lower  Creeks,  the  Chickel'aws,  and  the  Cherokees  j 
four  of  the  moft  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  in  North  America.  They  trade 
not  only  with  Georgia,  but  alio  with  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  Their  ex- 
changes are  chiefly  made  in  deer  fkins,  their  furs  being  of  an  inferior  fort,  and 
by  ao  means  pltnry.     This  trade,  in  itfelf  fufEciently  tempting,  was  rendered 

ftili. 
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ftill  more  defirablc,  by  means  of  the  river  Savannah,  which  admits  veflels  of 
good  burden  as  high  as  the  walls  of  Augufta. 

Tiie  mother-country  had  reafonably  formed  the  higheft  expedations  from  a 
colony  favoured  with  lb  many  advantages,  and  towards  whole  advancement  fhc 
had  contributed  io  mucli,  both  in  men  and  money.  How  great  then  v.'as  her 
furprile,  in  1742,  when  flie  received  information,  that  there  remained  in  Georgia 
fcarce  a  fixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  fhe  had  tranlported  thither  ! — and  that  even 
thofe,  difcouraged  by  the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  were  defirous 
of  lettiing  ellewhere.  The  cauies  of  this  defertion  were  inquired  into,  and  dif- 
covered.  The  conflitution  of  Georgia  carried  in  its  bofom  the  feeds  of  decay. 
The  government,  together  with  the  property  of  the  colony,  had  been  ceded,  as 
already  obierved,  to  individuals  for  a  term  of  years.  The  example  of  Carolina 
ought  to  have  prevented  this  imprudent  plan  ;  but  nations  do  not  always  learn 
to  profit  by  their  paft  miftakes,  any  more  than  private  men.  An  enlightened 
adminillration,  though  checked  by  the  watchiul  eye  of  the  people,  is  notable  to 
guard  againft  every  abufe  of  its  confluence.  The  Britifli  miniftry,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  though  zealoufly  attached  to  the  public  welfare,  facriflced  the  interell 
of  the  nation  to  the  rapacious  views  of  interefted  individuals. 

The  firft  ufe  that  the  truftees  of  Georgia  made  of  the  unlimited  power  with 
which  they  were  veiled,  was  to  eftablifa  a  lyftem  of  legiflation  that  made  them 
entire  mafters  not  only  of  the  police,  the  jurifprudence,  and  finances  of  the  co- 
lony, but  even  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants.  As  great  incon- 
veniencies  had  been  found  to  arile  in  other  colonies  from  large  pofftflions,  it  was 
thought  proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family  only  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  no 
one  perlbn  could  become  pofTefied  of  more  than  five  hundred,  under  any  condition 
•whatlbever.  Nor  were  the  iettlers  permitted  to  mortgage  thel'e  lands,  or  even  to 
difpofe  of  them  by  will  to  their  female  iflue.  Tiiis  laft  regulation  of  making 
only  the  male  ifiue  capable  of  inheritance,  was  foon  abolifhed  by  the  truftees 
themfelves,  from  a  fenfe  of  its  being  grievous  beyond  mealure  in  an  infant  co- 
lony, where  the  land  muft  neceflarily  for  fome  time,  be  the  fole  wealth  of  the 
family.  But  there  (till  remained  too  many  checks  upon  emulation,  which 
alone  can  give  profperity  to  a  new  eftablifliment,  in  a  diftant  and  uncultivated 
region. 

As  men  are  feldom  induced  to  leave  their  native  country,  for  one  where  the^ 
conveniencies  of  life  are  enjoyed  in  lefs  perfedion,  unlefs  with  fome  extraordi- 
nary prolpedl  of  future  advantage,  there  fhould  always  be  Ibmething  of  vaftnefs  in 
the  objeft  prefcnted  to  their  view.  This  will  draw  them,  by  powerfully  ftiiking 
their  imagination  -,  and  they  will  be  encouraged  to  peri'evcre  in  the  paths  of  in- 
duffry,  by  the  hopes  of  aggrandifemenr.  But  if  certain  narrow  limits  are  fixtd, 
which  no  degree  of  induftry  can  pals,  all  men  of  propriety  or  fpirit  will  be  dil- 
couraged  from  engaging  in  fuch  a  fettlement ;  or  if  they  lEould  be  induced  by 
any  accidental  circumffance  to  embark  themfelves  in  an  undertaking  lb  little 
calculated  to  attraft  the  human  heart,  their  natural  adivity  will  foon  be- 
come languid,  for  want  of  motives  to  roufe,  or  to  perpetuate  its  exertions. 
2  The 
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The  fmall  portion  of  fifty  acres,  which  was  the  nioft  afilgned  to  any  family,  the    ^HAP.J/IL 
common  lot  being  only  twenty- five,  without  any  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  foil, 
muft  neceflarily  have  produced  this  efFed  in  Georgia. 

Several  other  errors  ftill  affedled  the  original  plan  of  this  colony,  and  prevented 
its  increafe.  The  taxes  impofed  upon  the  moft  fertile  lands  in  our  colonies  are 
very  inconfiderable ;  and  even  thefe  were  not  levied,  till  the  fettlements  had  ac- 
quired fome  degree  of  vigour  and  profperity  :  but  from  its  infant  ftate,  Georgia 
had  been  fubjefted  to  the  fines  of  a  feudal  government,  with  which  it  might  be  faid 
to  be  in  a  manner  fettered.  The  revenues  raifed  by  this  kind  of  tenure  increafed 
prodigioufly,  in  proportion  as  the  colony  extended  itfelf;  and  the  truftees, 
blinded  by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not  perceive,  that  the  fmalleft  taxes  impofed 
upon  the  trade  of  a  populous  and  flouriHiing  province,  would  much  fooner  en- 
rich them,  than  the  largeft  fines  laid  upon  a  wafte  and  uninhabited  territory. 
But  their  grant  was  only  for  twenty  years ;  and,  as  if  thefe  had  been  but  twenty 
days,  they  were  attentive  only  to  prefent  advantage. 

To  this  fpecies  of  oppreffion  was  added  another;  which,  incredible  as  it  may 
feem,  might  arife  from  a  fpirit  of  benevolence.  The  planters  of  Georgia  were  not 
allowed  the  ufe  of  ilaves.  As  the  colonics  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  they 
have  now  multiplied  fo  excefiively,  were  eftablifhed  without  their  afTiftance,  it 
was  thought  that  a  colony,  which  was  meant  to  be  the  bulwark  of  all  our 
American  poflcrffions  towards  thcfouth,  ought  not  be  peopled  by  negroes;  a  fee 
of  men  who  could  not  be  in  the  leall  interefted  in  tlie  defence  of  thofe,  by  whom 
they  were  held  in  fervitude.  '1  liis  regulation,  however,  in  fome  refpedls  fo  rati- 
onal and  humane,  was  made  without  a  due  attention. to  the  climate  and  foil  of 
Georgia,  and  the  inconveniencies  to  which  Europeans,  unfeafoned  to  the  country, 
mult  be  expofed  in  clearing  the  lands  which  were  effcntial  to  their  I'ubfiifence, 
beneath  a  burning  fun.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  all  the  middle  of  the  day,  was  fpent  in  idlenefs,  which  brought  cer- 
tain want  along  with  it. 

This  indolence,  which  fo  many  obftacles  contributed  to  produce,  found  a  fur- 
ther excufe,  in  another  prohibition  that  had  been  impofed.  The  dilorders  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  over  all  the  continent  of  North  America, 
induced  the  truftees  of  Georgia  to  forbid  the  importation  of  rum.  That  prohf. 
bition,  though  well  intended,  deprived  the  colonifts  of  the  only  liquor,  or  at  lead 
the  only  one  they  were  able  to  purchafe,  that  could  correcfl  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  waters  of  the  country,  which  were  generally  unwholefome,  by  running  through 
a  vaft  extent  of  forefb  ;  and  of  the  only  means  they  had  to  reftore  the  extraor- 
dinary wafte  of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  neceflarily  occafioned  by  continued  labour 
in  a  hot  climate.  This  recruit  was  at  leaft  neceffary,  to  enable  them  to  cultivate 
their  lands  without  the  help  of  negroes.  But  the  prohibition  of  rum  was  fur- 
ther detrimental  to  Georgia,  by  depriving  the  colonifts  of  their  natural  fliare  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Weft  Indies :  it  in  a  manner  fhut  them  out  from  the  only 
market  for  their  moft  valuable  commodities,  their  corn,  cattle,  and  wood,  as  they 
46.  4  H  could 
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could  not  take  in  return,  what  they  inofl:  wanted,  and  what  would  have  rendered 
their  condition  eligible,  the  rum  of  thoie  IQands. 

The  Britifii  government  at  length  perceiving,  how  much  thefe  defects  in  the  poli- 
tical conflitution  of  Georgia  had  prevented  the  progrefs,  and  diminifhed  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colony,  revoked  the  granr  to  the  truftees,  annulled  the  particular  re- 
gulations ;  and  placed  it  on  the  fame  footing  with  Carolina.  Inftead  of  being  de- 
pendent on  the  caprice  of  a  few  individuals,  it  became  one  of  the  national  poficf- 
fions,  and  though  a  lefs  extenfive  territory,  and  lefs  fertile  foil,  will  ever  prevent  it 
from  rivaling  Carolina,  while  it  cultivates  only  the  fame  commoditie?,  namely, 
rice  and  indigo,  it  has  other  refources.  The  climate,  and  even  the  foil  of 
Georgia,  promile  great  advantages  from  the  culture  of  filk,  and  the  planting  of 
vines  and  olives.  But  mankind  muft  be  provided  with  the  necefi'aries  of  life, 
before  they  can  think  of  its  fuperfiuities.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Georgia  Ihould  begin  with  the  raifing  of  corn,  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
ar.d  the  culture  of  fuch  mercantile  produftions  as  were  certain  to  fucceed,  before 
they  carried  their  experiments  in  the  more  lucrative,  but  doubtful  articles,  to 
any  great  length.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  defpair  of  their  railing  filk,  and 
producing  wine  in  fuch  plenty,  as  will  make  Georgia  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
provinces  in  North  America. 

All  thcie  advantages  will  happily  be  increafed  by  the  acquifition  of  Florida; 
a  province,  which  from  its  vicinity,  muft  neceflarily  influence  the  profperity  of 
Georgia,  at  the  fame  ticpe  that  it  forms  its  fccuriry,  and  quiets  all  our  apprehen- 
fions  on  account  of  the  difproportionate  number  of  negroes  in  a  frontier  colony. 
Under  the  name  of  Florida,  as  we  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  remark,  the 
ambition  of  Spain  comprehended  all  the  coaft  of  North  America,  from  Mexico 
to  its  moft  northern  extremity  •,  but  fortune  which  [ports  with  the  vanity  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  individuals,  has  long  fince  confined  within  narrower  limits 
this  vague  defcription  of  a  country  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  no  right,  if 
priority  of  dil'covery  has  any  thing  to  lay  in  fuch  a  queftion.  Florida,  which 
for  upwards  of  a  century  paft  has  confilled  only  of  the  peninfula  formed  by  the 
fea  on  the  channel  of  Bahama,  between  Georgia  and  Louifiana,  was  difcovered 
in  1497,  by  the  famous  John  Cabot,  to  whom  England  is  fo  much  indebted  for 
her  American  claims,  if  not  for  her  puircfTions. 

The  difftrent  attempts  of  .the  Spaniards  to  conquer  tiiis  country  from  the  na- 
D.  iS^S.  tives,  their  jealoufy  of  any  European  nation  fettling  in  it,  and  the  mafiacre  of  the 
Frexich  protcftants,  have  been  already  related  *.  After  de  Gourgues  had  taken 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  countrymen,  in  1,6-,  the  ^ipaniards  kept 
quiet  pofltffion  of  Florida,  till  iheir  coafts  were  vinted  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  reduced  all  their  fettlemcnts  near  the  fliore.  Thole  fcttlements  never 
deferved  the  name  of  colonies  -,  ihey  were  little  more  than  Spanilli  garrifons,  fup- 
portcd  at  a  confiderable  expence,  in  order  to  prevent  the  population  of  a  country 
abounding  with  ail  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  capable  of  yielding  moft  of  its 

^  -  •  Book  IV.  chap.  ii. 
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luxuries,  St.  Matlieo  or  St.  Juan,  continued  to  be  their  mofi:  northerly  fettlement ; 
and  though  it  is  fituated  on  a  navigable  river,  and  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile 
plain,  it  v/as  fuffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
finally  abandoned,  had  they  not  difcovered  the JaJJ'afras  in  its  neighbourhood. 

This  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  America,  is  of  a  better  1'pecies  in  Florida  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  New  World.  It  grows  equally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea, 
and  upon  the  mountains,  but  always  in  a  foil  that  is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp. 
It  is  ilraight  and  lofty,  like  the  fir-tree  ;  it  has  no  branches,  and  its  top  is  formed 
fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  a  cup.  It  is  an  ever  green,  and  its  leaves  refemble 
thofe  of  the  laurel.  Its  flower,  which  is  yellow,  is  infufed  for  drinking  in  the 
manner  of  tea.  Its  root,  which  is  well  known  in  trade,  being  very  fervicable  in 
medicine,  ought  to  be  ipungy,  light,  of  a  greyifli  colour  ;  of  a  fharp,  fweetifh, 
and  aromatic  talle,  and  fhould  have  the  fmell  of  the  fennel  and  anife. 

Thefe  qualities  give  the  faflafras  the  virtue  of  promoting  perfpiration,  refolv- 
ing  thick  and  vifcous  humours,  and  relieving  palfies  and  catarrhs.  It  was, 
formerly  much  ufed  in  ventreal  complaints  ;  and  the  firft  Spaniards  who  fettled 
in  Florida  would  probably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  this  laft  diibrder,  without  the 
afliftance  of  fuch  a  powerful  remedy.  At  lead  they  muft  have  funk  under  thofe 
dangerous  fevers,  to  which  they  were  generally  fubjedt  at  St  Matheo.  But  the 
natives  taught  them  that,  by  drinking  in  a  morning  fading,  and  at  their  meals,, 
water  in  which  faflafras  had  been  boiled,  they  niight  depend  on  a  fpeedy  recovery ;. 
and  the  experiment,  on  trial,  proved  fuccefsful.  St.  Matheo,  however,  never 
emerged  from  its  original  poverty  and  oblcurity,  the  neceflary  confcquences  of 
Spanilh  indolence  and  fuperltuion,  in  every  country  that  does  not  yield  the  preci- 
ous metals. 

St.  Augufline,  which  ftands  fifteen  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  St.  Matheo,  on  the 
fame  coaft,  and  which  was  founded,  as  we  have  feen  *,  by  that  blood-thirfty 
fanatic,  who  butchered  the  French  proteftants  at  the  former,  then  called  Fort 
Caroline,  is  a  place  of  more  confequence  This  town,  which  at  lafl  came  to 
confifl  (jf  about  eight  hundred  houles,  was  fcarcely  eftablifhed,  when  it  was  re- 
duced by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  that  fcourge  of  the  Spanilh  nation.  It  underwenc-  a.  D  i.-sS:. 
a  fimilar  fate  in  i66f,  being  pillaged  by  Capt.  Davis^  at  the  head  of  a  refolute 
party  or  Buccaneers.  In  i  702,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Col.  Moore  to  annex  it 
to  the  Britifla  lettlements.  This  gentleman,  who  v.as  governor  of  Carolina,  per- 
mitted himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by  the  afil-mbly  to  undertake  the  reduftion  of  al}. 
the  Spanifli  pofi'efrions  in  Florida.  He  accordingly  fet  out  at  the  head  of  fuch 
a  force  as  the  province  was  able  to  furnilli,  confiding  of  five  or  fix  hundred 
i'nglifh,  and  leven  hundred  Indians,  and  iat  down  before  St.  Auguitine,  after 
having  laid  every  thing  wafte  before  him  ;  but  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  ac- 
complifhing  his  enterprife,  the  arrival  of  fome  Spanilh  Ihips  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrifon,  induced  him  to  raife  the  fi-ge,  and  retire  widi  the  utmoft  precipitation! 
to  Carolina,  to  the  no  fmail  difgrace  of  the  Britiila  arms,  as  it  is  doubttu!  if  the- 
Spaniards  would  have  dared  to  attack  him. 

•  Book  IV.  chap.  ii-. 
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BOOK  IV.  The  people  of  Carolina  were  (o  much  difcouraged  by  this  repulfe,  that  they  made 
no  fccond  attempt  to  reduce  Florida;  but  in  1740,  general  Oglethorpe,  governor  of 
Georgia,  renewed  the  attempt  with  all  the  force  he  was  able  to  coUeft,  though  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  undertaking.  The  Spanifh  governor,  who  was  an  officer 
ot  abilities  and  experience,  having  intelligence  of  the  defigns  formed  by  the  Englilh, 
had  augmented  his  garrifon  to  near  a  thouiand  men,  all  well-dilciplined  foldiers, 
and  taken  every  other  precaution  which  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  diftated. 
He  had  in  particular  laid  traps  for  general  Oglethorpe,  by  abandoning  a  number 
of  out-pofts.  Thefe,  though  of  no  confequence  to  the  defence  of  the  place, 
were  entered  in  triumph  by  the  Englifh  commander,  and  garrifoned  with  Britifh 
troops,  to  the  great  diminution  of  his  ftrength;  a  circumftance  of  which  the 
Spanifh  governor  made  fuch  good  ufe,  that  he  cut  off  an  hundred  and  thirty  of 
our  people  pofted  in  the  Negro  Fort,  under  the  condud  of  Col.  Palmer.  This 
unfortunate  incident  immediately  turned  thefcale  agaitift  the  befiegers,  who  were 
farther  difcouraged  by  the  fruitlefs  toil  of  eredling  batteries  in  the  ifland  of  Eufla- 
tia,  which  were  found  incapable  of  making  any  impreflion  upon  the  fort.  Sen- 
fibleof  thedifadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  and  that  purfuing  his  projetft 
could  anfwer  no  other  end  but  that  of  facrificing  the  lives  of  a  number  of  brave 
men,  and  giving  the  Spaniards  further  caufe  of  triumph,  general  Oglethorpe 
raifed  the  fiege  of  St  Auguftine,  to  the  great  difappointment  of  the  nation, 
which  had  formed  the  moft  fanguine  expedtations  from  the  enterprife.  It  was 
hoped  that  our  fouthern  lettlements  would  not  only  have  been  fecured  againfl: 
any  attacks  from  the  Spaniards  by  land,  but  that  we  fhould  thenceforth  be  able 
to  annoy  their  plate-fleets,  in  returning  by  the  channel  of  Bahama. 

Some  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  accompanied  general  Oglethorpe,  fuffcred 
greatly  in  attempting  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  provincial  and  Britifh  troops. 
Many  of  them  were  cut  off,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  an  officer,  who  had  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  valour, 
was  fpared  by  the  Indians  who  fought  among  the  Spaniards,  although  only  that 
he  might  be  referved  to  undergo  thofc  frightful  torments,  which  they  inflid  upon 
fuch  of  their  priibners  as  feem  entitled  by  their  bravery  to  that  awful  mark  of 
efteem.  The  Highlander,  on  feeing  the  tortures  that  awaited  him,  is  faid  to  have 
addreffed  the  blood-thirfty  multitude  in  the  following  words  : — "  Heroes  and 
patriarchs  of  the  weftern  world,  ye  are  not  the  enemies  for  whom  I  fought ;  but 
ye  have  been  the  conquerors,  and  have  a  right  to  vengeance.  This  right  I  do 
not  call  in  qutftion.  The  chance  of  war  has  put  me  in  your  power  :  make  what 
ufe  you  pleafe  of  your  vi<flory  -,  but  as  it  is  cuflomary  in  my  country  to  offer  a 
ranibme  for  one's  life,  lillen  to  a  propofal  not  unworthy  of  your  attention. 

"  Know,  gallant  Americans  !  that  in  the  land  to  which  I  owe  my  birth, 
as  in  yours  no  doubt,  there  are  fome  men  who  poffcfs  a  fuperior  knowledge  of 
the  fecrcts  of  nature.  One  of  thofe  fages,  to  whom  I  am  conneded  by  the  ties 
of  kindred,  imparted  to  me,  when  1  became  a  loldicr,  a  charm  to  make  me  in- 
vulnerable. You  mult  have  obferved,  how  I  efcaped  all  your  well  direded 
darts.     "Without  fuch  a  charm,   would  it  have  been  poffible  for  me  to  have  fur- 
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vived  all  the  mortal  blows  aimed  at  my  body  ?  For  I  appeal  to  your  own  valour,  CHAP.  VII. 
to  teftity  that  mine  has  I'ufficitntly  exerted  itfelf,  and  that  I  have  not  flirunk 
from  any  danger.  Life  is  Ids  ihe  objeift  of  my  requeft,  than  the  glory  of  having 
communicated  to  you  a  fecrec  of  fo  much  confequence  to  your  fafcty,  and  of 
rendering  the  braved  people  upon  earth  invincible.  Suffer  me  only  to  have 
one  of  my  hands  at  liberty,  in  ^rder  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  enchantment, 
of  which  I  will  now  make  trial  upon  mvfelf  before  you." 

The  Indians  liffened  with  eagernds  to  this  difcourfe,  which  was  flattering 
both  to  their  warlike  charaifter,  and  their  torn  for  the  marvellous.  After  afhort 
confultation,  they  untied  one  ot  the  priloncr's  arms.  This  was  no  fooner  done, 
than  the  Highlander  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having  rubbed  it,  and  uttered 
fome  words  accompanied  with  magic  figns,  begged  that  they  would  put  his  broad- 
fword  into  the  hands  of  the  moft  expert  and  ftoutell  man  among  them  -,  then 
inclining  his  body,  he  cried  with  achearful  voice,  "  Obferve,  O  gallant  Indians? 
an  inconteftable  proof  of  my  fincerity.  Thou,  warrior,  who  docfl:  now  wield  my 
keen-cutting  blade,  (trike  !  with  all  thy  ftrength.  Far  from  being  able  to  fever 
my  head  from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound  the  fi<in  of  my  neck." 

Scarce  were  thefe  words  uttered,  when  the  Indian  champion,  aiming  the  mod 
violent  blow,  ftruck  off" the  head  of  the  Highlander  to  the  diltance  of  twenty  feet. 
The  favages  aflonifhed,  flood  for  fome  minutes  motionlefs,  contemplating  the 
bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger  -,  then  turned  their  eyes  on  each  other,  as  if  to  re- 
proach themlelves  for  their  blind  credulity.  Admiring,  however,  the  artifice 
■which  the  prifoner  had  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  avoid  the  torture  by  hafl:ening 
his  own  death,  as  well  as  the  gallantry  which  he  had  difplayed  in  battle,  they  be- 
flowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  or  their  country  *. 

The  Spaniards,  who  in  all  their  progrefs  through  America,  were  more  em- 
ployed in  deftroying  the  inhabitants,  than  in  building  towns,  or  cultivating  the 
earth,  had  no  fertlements  in  Florida  worth  naming  befides  thole  already  men- 
tioned, except  one  in  the  Bay  of  Penfacola,  on  the  frontiers  of  Louifiana.  A 
good  harbour,  with  lome  abatement  in  regard  to  the  entr,! nee,  and  an  improva- 
ble foil  within  land,  confpired  to  make  this  the  moft  confiderable  place  on  the 
"wefl  fide  of  the  peninfula,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Thefe  three  fertle- 
ments, with  two  others  of  Ids  account,  difperfed  over  a  fpace  fulncient  to  have 
formed  a  great  kingdom,  did  not  contain  more  than  three  thoufand  inhabitants, 
furpaffing  each  other  in  floth  and  poverty,  when  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  crown- 
of  Greot  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  .763  ;  and  as  mofl  of  thofc  miferable 
men  chofe  to  retire  to  Cuba,  the  country  v/as  received  in  a  condition  almoft 
altogether  defolate. 

Great  hops  have,  however,  been  entertained  from  a  territory  fo  large,  and  fo  ca- 
pable of  improvement  as  Florida,  whole  limits  are  extended  even  to  the  MifTifippij 

*  This  (lory  is  adopted  from  Raynal,  who  does  not  himfelf  atteft  its  cmhenticity  ;  and  if  it 
fliould  prove  to  be  a  fable,  it  is  at  leali  one  of  thofe  that  ferve  rather  to  embellilh,  than  debafe  the 
page  of  hiflory. 
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BOOK  VII.  by  the  ceffioii  which  France  has  mad-i  of  pare  of  Louifuna.  England  had  long  been 
defirous  orpoHcning  this  portion  or  the  American  con[ir.cnt,  and  from  a  variety  u 
motives.     She  was  defirous  of  (ccuring  her  fouthern  colonies  againft  tlie  danger- 
o's  neiohbourhooJ  or  the  Spaniards,  to  >-  often  combined  with  the   French  and 
Indians  •,   Ihe  was  anibiLious  of  fiiailng  in  the  lucrative  fur- trade,  carried  on   io 
the  neishbourhood  of  the  Miffihppi ;  and  fhc  was  above  all  anxious  of  approxi- 
matinsTher  ll-ttlements  to  Mexico,   the  feat  of  the  precious  metals,  great  part  of 
which  (lie  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  attraft  by  a  contraband  traffic.     The 
tv.0  f.rft  objeds  have  been  gained,    nor  is  the  laft  to  be  defpaired  of  -,   but  an  ad- 
vantaoe  fo  precarious  and  illiberal,  is  by  no  means  fuited  to  the  views  of  a  great 
power.     Cultivation  alone  can  render  the  fettlements  of  a  commercial  people 
flourifiiing. 

Senfibie  of  this  truth,  the  parliament  has  given  every  encouragement 
to  agriculture,  in  one  of  the  finelt  provinces  of  the  Britifli  empire ;  wliich 
has  been  divided  into  two  governments,  under  the  names  of  Eaft  and 
Weft  Florida.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conjedure  to  what  degree  of  fplendour  fo 
much  indulgence,  with  time  and  gojd  management,  may  raife  the  Floridas,  but 
appearances  are  highly  promifing.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  fit  for  '•very 
kind  of  culture.  The  firll  trials  of  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were  attended  with 
fuch  fuccefs  as  greatly  increafed  the  number  of  the  fettlers.  Nor  have  fucceed. 
ing  attempts  contradicted  thofe  early  experiments  •,  but  tlie  Floridas  are  not 
yet  fufficiently  peopled,  to  attain  diilindion  as  planting  colonies.  Planters  were 
pouring  in  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  induftrious  inhabitants  from 
all  the  proteftant  countries  in  Europe,  before  the  prcfent  unhappy  difturbances 
deadened  aftivity  and  enterprife  in  all  our  fettlements,  by  rendering  all  property 
infecure -,  and  as  foon  as  thefe  diflurbances  fhall  be  compoled,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  Florida  will  acquire  that  confcquence  among  the  Britifh  poffeflions 
in  America  to  which  it  is  intitled  by  its  natural  advantages,  its  climate,  its  foil, 
and  its  pofition. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

The  Dijccvery  and  Seitlenicr.t  cf  Louifiana  by  the  French. 

WE  have  already  feen  the  French  fettle  themfelves  in  Canada.  When  they 
became  more  fully  acquainted  with  that  boundlefs  region,  they  dif- 
covered  the  (Iream,  and  afterwards  the  mouth  of  the  MifTifippi.  To  the  beau- 
tiful and  level  country,  which  lies  on  both  fides  of  that  river,  and  extends  above 
live  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadrh,  from  New  Mexico 
tO  the  Apalachian  mountains,  they  gave  the  name  of  Louifiana,  in  honour  of 
Lewis  XIV.     In  their  accounts  of  the  difcovery  and  fettlement  of  this  country, 
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from  which  the  higheft  expectations  were  formed,  the  French  writers  are  pom-  CHAP.Virr. 
pous  and  prolix  ;  but  a  concife  narration  of  the  mod  interefting  particulars,   will   '^    ^     -* 
be  fiifficient  for  our  purpofe. 

Being  told  by  the  dittant  favages,  that  to  the  weft  of  Canada  there  was  a  great 
river,  which  flowed  neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the  eaft,  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of 
the  French  colonifts  was  roulcd.  They  very  reafonably  concluded,  that  it  muft 
empty  itfelf  into  the  Gulph  of  IVIexico,  if  its  courfe  was  fouthward  ;  and  if  weft- 
ward,  into  the  South  Sea.  A  communication  with  either  of  thofe,  was  of 
fufficient  importance  to  deferve  fome  inquiry.  The  undertaking  was  com-  a.  D,  1673. 
niitted  to  one  Jolyet,  an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  experience, 
and  to  the  jefuit  Marquette,  whofe  virtues  were  refpetted  by  all  the  favage  na- 
tions of  Canada.  Thefe  two  men,  equally  upright  in  their  intentions,  main* 
tained  the  moft  friendly  harmony  during  their  refearches.  They  went  together 
from  the  lake  Michigan,  entered  the  river  of  the  Foxes,  which  empties  itfelf 
into  that  lake,  and  failed  up  almoft  to  the  head  of  the  river,  notwithftanding 
the  currents,  which  render  the  navigation  difficult.  After  fome  days  march, 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Ouifconfing,  on  which  they  embarked  -,  and  holding 
ftill  weftvvard,  came  to  the  Miffifippi,  and  failed  down  the  ftream  of  that  river, 
as  far  as  the  country  of  Akanfas,  about  the  thirty  third  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  zeal  of  thefe  adventurers  would  have  carried  them  further,  but  they  were 
in  want  of  provifions  ;  and  it  would  have  been  otherwife  imprudent  to  venture 
very  far  into  an  unknown  country,  with  only  three  or  four  men.  Befides,  they 
were  fully  convinced,  that  the  river  which  they  had  found  difcharged  itfelf  into 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  They  therefore  refolved  to  return  to  Canada  ;  and  on  en- 
tering the  river  lilionois,  they  found  the  Indians  of  that  name  pretty  numerous,  and 
difpoled  to  enter  into  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  French  nation.  Marquette 
remained  among  them  to  cultivate  thofe  good  difpofitions,  while  Jolyet  returned 
to  Quebec,  where  he  communicared  to  the  governor  all  the  information  they 
had  procured,  without  concealing  or  exaggerating  one  particular. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  New  France  at  that  time,   was  a  Norman  named 
La  Salle,  who  was  equally  defirous  of  procuring  a  great  fortune,   and  ofefta- 
bliftiing  a  brilliant  reputation  ;   who  was  alike  fond  of  wealth  and  fame.     This 
man  had  fpent  his  younger  years  among  the  Jefuits,    where  he  had  acquired 
that  adivity,  enthufiafrn,  and  firmnefs,  with  which  thofe  fathers  were  fo  capa- 
ble of  infpiring  their  difciples ;  efpecially  when  they   met  with  young  men  of 
keen  parts,  with  whom  they   were  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.     La  Salle, 
whofe  genius  was  of  the  moft  bold  and  enterprifing  kind,  fond  of  feizing  every 
opportunity  to  offer  himlelf  to  diftindlion,  and  anxious  even  to  feek  out  fuch 
occafions,  perceived  with  pleafure  that  the  governor  of  Canada  negleded    to 
purfue  the    difcovery  of  the  Miffifippi.      Determined  that  it  ihould  not  be  loft 
for  want  of  fpirit,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  went  to  the  court  of  Verfailics,    a  D     6 
and  was  liftened  to  almoft  with  admiration,  at  a  time  when  both  the  prince  and 
the  people  were  fmit  with  the  love  of  glory  and  greatneis.     He  returned  to 

Quebec 
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BOOK  VIII.  Quebec  loaded  with  honours,  and  with  orders  to  profecute  the  undertaking  that 

*— ""v^    — '     had  been  lb  happily  biL^nn*. 

Such  a  commiffion  was  La  Salle's  fupreme  wifli  ;  yet  did  not  his  ardour,  on 
obtaining  it,  tranfport  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  prudence. 
In  order  to  Iccure  fiicccls  to  his  Ichcme,  he  proceeded  with  the  greateft  caution. 
The  diftance  was  confkierable,  from  the  molt  loutheily  French  fcttlcments  in  Ca- 
nada, to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  was  to  be  the  objeft  of  inquiry.  It  wasa  matter 
of  the  iitmoft  conlequcnce  to  fee u re  this  traft.  La  Salle's  firft  ftep  therefore  was  to 
eret^f  feveral  fortified  ftations,  wiiich  took  up  more  time  than  he  imagined,  the 
work  being  often  interrupted  by  unforefeen  accidents.  At  length,  when  time  and 

A.  D.  i(6i.  caution  had  difpofed  every  thing  favourable  to  his  hopes,  he  embarked  on  the 
lllionois,  entered  the  MilFhippi,  and  failed  down  the  ftream  of  that  river,  till  he 
was  pertcftly  fenfible  that  it  emptied  itfelf  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

This  information  was   of  the  iitrroft  confequence  ;  ana  La  Salle,  who  well 
knew   its   value,  and    the  benefit  which   might   be  derived  from    it,  haftened 
back  to  (Quebec.     Nor  did  he  remain  long  there  :  he  took  the  firft  opportunity 
to  return  to  France,  in  order  to  propofe  to  the  court  the  difcovery  of  the  Miffi- 
fippi  by  fea,  and  the  eftablifhment   of  a  colony,   which  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
infinite  importance  in    that  vaft   country  of  which  he   had   taken   pofTefTion  in 
the  name  of  his  moftChriftian  majefty.     His  plan  was  approved  of;  and  he  ob- 
tained four  fhips,  of  different  fizes,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  perfons,  of 
all  conditions,  and  of  both  fexes,  and  an  ample  fupply  of  provifions,  as  well  as 
of  European  goods,  for  the  Indian  trade.    But  he  mifltd  the  objed  of  his  voyage, 
by  fteering  too  far  to  the  weltward  -,  and  after  fruitlefily  traverfing  the  coail  for 
fome  time,  he  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,   an  hundred   leagues  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi.     That  error  might  have  been  repaired  ;  but  La 
Salle,  who  was  of  an  haughty  and  fevere  temper,    had  quarrelled  with  Beaujeu, 
the  commander  of  his  little  fl..'et ;  and  being  unwilling  to  owe  any  obligation  to 
him,  he  permitted  him  to  depart  with  the  largeft  veflcl,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  military  ftores,    without  once  foliciting  him  to  flay,  or  employing  one  footh- 
ing  expreffion  to  incline  him  to  fuch  a  meafure.     In  this  obftinacy  he  was  en- 
couraged by  an  idea  which  he  had  formed,    that  the  river  he  had  entered  mull 
be  a  branch  of  the  Miflifippi,  and  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  accomplifli  his  de- 
fign  without  any  other  force  than  what  heftiilpoflrfled.  But  he  was  foon  undeceived 
in  hisconjcfture.  Nor  did  he  profit  by  that  experience  :  infteadof  feeking  for  guides 
among  the  favages,   who  would  have  direfted  him  to  the  place  of  his  deftination, 
he  chofe  to  go  nearer  to  the  Spaniards,  and  inform  himfelf  relative  to  the  vifio- 
nary  mines  of  St.  Barbe,  which  had  fo  long  and  fo  unprofitably  employed  their 
fearch.     He  was  wholly  occupied  with  this  romantic  projeft,  when  his  allbciates, 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  hardfhips  to  which  they  were  expofed,  in  confequence 
.  10  4*  of  hJ5  violent  and  tyrannical  difpofition,  no  lefs  than  his  ambitious  views,  confpired 

*  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV. 

againfl; 
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againll  his  life,  and  fhot  him  from  an  ambiifcade,  after  having  maflacred  two  of  CHAp.  VJII. 
his  attendants.  ^  p   ^jr^... 

The  death  of  La  Salle  occafioned  the  utter  ruin  of  his  enterprife.  The 
ruffians  who  had  murdered  him,  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  Several  of  the 
company  incorporated  with  the  natives,  and  many  of  them  periflied  ot 
hunger  and  fatigue.  The  greater  part  of  thole  who  furvived  Ihared  a  worfe  fate. 
The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  being  informed  of  the  P'rench  undertaking,  had 
advanced  up  the  country,  in  order  to  oppoi'e  ir.  Into  their  hands  many  of  the 
difperfed  adventurers  fell,  and  were  lent  to  the  mines,  where  they  miferably 
perilhed,  in  digging  that  gold  which  they  had  already  fuftcred  fo  many  hardfhips 
in  fearching  after,  and  which  had  tempted  them  from  their  native  ioil.  Thole 
who  had  fliut  theml'clves  up  in  the  little  fort  that  had  been  ereded,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  lavages.  Only  feven  Frenchmen  efcaped  to  Canada  by  land,  to 
relate  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  coir.panions,  and  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prife in  which   they  had  been  engaged  *. 

Thefe  difalkrs  made  die  French,  for  fome  years,  refign  all  thoughts  of 
Louifiana  •,  but  the  attention  of  the  court  was  again  called  back,  in  1  tg-,  to  an 
object  which  had  formerly  infpircd  fuch  fanguine  hopes.  Thefe  hopes  were  re- 
vived by  M.  Iberville,  a  gentleman  of  Canada,  who  had  diltinguilhed  himfelf 
by  fome  very  bold  and  fortunate  attempts  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  in  I'Acadie,  and 
Newfoundland.  He  was  difpatched  from  Hochlort  with  two  Ihips,  and  entered 
the  IMiffilippi  on  the  lecond  of  July  1699.  After  failing  up  the  river  fufnciently 
high  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  banks,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  ereding  a  fmall  fort,  and  proceeded  to  another  place  to  fettle  Iiis 
colony. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi  and  Penfacola,  a  fettlement  then  newly 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  lies  a  coaft  of  near  forty  leagues  in  extent, 
and  every  where  lb  flat,  that  Ihips  of  burden  cannot  come  within  four  leasues  of 
tlie  fliore,  nor  even  the  lightcft  brigs  within  two.  The  foil,  which  is  compofed 
entirely  of  fand,  is  equally  unfit  for  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  No- 
thing grows  there  but  a  few  cedars  and  fir-trees.  The  climate  is  fo  exceedingly 
hot,  when  the  fun  fhines  upon  thofe  fands,  that  in  fome  feafons  it  would  be  in- 
fupportable,  were  it  not  for  alight  breeze  which  fprings  up  regularly  about  nine 
or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  never  ceafes  till  towards  evening.  In  this  extL-nfive 
traft  is  a  place  called  Biloxi,  from  the  name  of  a  favage  nation  that  foimerly  fet- 
tled there.  That  fpot,  the  mofl  barren  and  inconvenient  on  the  whole  coall,  was 
made  choice  of  for  the  refidence  of  the  few  men  that  accompanied  Iberville,  and 
who  had  been  allured  by  the  moft  fanguine  expeftacions. 

On  his  return  to  France,  however,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  over  a 
new  colony,  which  he  fettled  thirteen  leagues  to  the  eafl  of  Biloxi,  not  far  from 
Ptnfacola.  The  banks  of  the  Mobile,  a  river  of  fome  extent,  but  which  is  no 
where  navigable  except  for  boats,  ■'^'ere  thoupjit  worth  inhabiting.  Nor  was  the 
barrennefs  of  the  adjacent  lands  deemed  a  lufficient  objection  to  llich  a  meafure  ; 

•  IJ.  ibid.     Joutel.     Charlevoix,     Hcnne|^in. 
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it  being  conjedured  that  the  connexions  which  might  be  formed  with  the  Spaniards 
and  neighbouring  Indians,  would  compenfate  all  thele  difad vantages.  An  ifljnd 
oppofue  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues,  offered  a 
harbour,  which  might  be  confidertd  as  the  fea  port  of  the  nev/  colony.  It  was 
named  the  Ilk  of  Dauphin,  and  was  very  convenient  for  unloading  the  French 
goods,  which  it  had  before  been  neccliary  to  fend  sihore  in  boats  This  ifland, 
though  a  barren  one,  was  loon  peopled,  and  became  the  principal  fettlement  in 
Louifiana  ;  until  the  lands,  by  which  it  had  been  originally  formed,  were  heaped 
up  ro  fuch  a  degree  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  port,  the  only  advantage  that  had  given 
it  any  degree  of  reputation. 

A  colony  eftabliflied  upon  fuch  a  barren  flwre,  without  vafl:  commercial 
relourcts,  which  this  never  found,  could  not  pofiibly  make  any  progrefs  •,  and 
the  death  of  Iberville,  its  founder,  who  glorioufly  perifhed  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  put  an  end  to  the  fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the  fettlers.  France  was 
then  io  dec-ply  engaged  in  an  unlucctfsful  war  in  Europe,  that  no  afiiltance  could 
be  expeifted  from  her.  Tiie  colonilh  thought  themfelves  entirely  forfakcn  by 
the  mother-country  -,  and  thofe  who  entertained  any  hopes  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition in  another  place,  went  in  quert  of  a  more  convenient  fituation.  The  few 
whom  ncccirity  con)pelled  to  ftay  behind,  fubfilled  upon  vegetables,  or  by  means 
of  excurfions  among  the  Indians.     In  the  midll  of  this  mifcry,  the  Ifle  of  Dau- 

A.  D.  1710.  phin  was  pillaged  by  an  Erglifli  privateer  *  ;  and  twenty-eight  wretched  fami- 
lies formed  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  when  M.  Crczat  petitioned  for> 
and  obtained  the  exciufive  trade  of  Louifiana,  in  1712. 

Crozat,  according  to  an  author  very  able  to  judge  of  human  characters -f-, 
was  one  of  the  few  men  born  for  great  undertakings.  He  pofTelTed  a  fuperiority 
of  talents  and  fcntiments,  which  enabled  him  to  execute  the  greateft  defigns,  and 
to  engage  in  the  mofl:  ordinary  bufinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  ttate,  being  dcfirous 
to  derive  all  his  fame  from  the  glory  of  his  country.  The  foil  of  Louifiana  was 
not  the  objcift  of  this  ailivc  genius.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  barren- 
nefs  of  thofe  trafls  already  fettled,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  idea 
of  attempting  to  improve  them,  or  of  difcovering  lands  more  fertile.  Flis  inten- 
tion was  to  open  communications  both  by  fea  and  land  with  Old  and  New 
Mexico-,  to  pour  in  all  kinds  of  European  merchandife  upon  thofe  parts,  and 
to  draw  in  return  the  produce  of  the  Spanifh  mines.  The  country  he  had  re- 
quefted  appeared  to  him,  as  it  has  to  others,  the  natural  and  necefiary  mart  for 
this  rich  commerce-,  and  all  the  fteps  taken  by  his  agents  were  directed  to  that 
end.     But  being  undeceived,  by  feveral   unfuccefsful  attempts,  he  relinquilhed 

AD.  1717.  his  fcheme,  and  refigned  his  privilege  to  a  company,  whofe  progrefs  aftonifhed 
the  world  for  a  time  ;  and,  like  a  meteor,  difappeared  as  fuddcniy  as  it  had  rilcn 
to  view. 

•  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIV.  This  attacl'^s Yaid  to  have  been  made  in  confequence 
of  an  idea  that  the  French  of  Louifiana  were  poffeffed  of  immenfe  treafjres,  which  ihey  cancealcd 
from  the  world,  and  which  enabled  Lewis  XIV.  to  carry  on  his  expeofive  vsars. 

■f  Raynal. 
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This  company  was  formed  by  the  famous  Law,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  CHAP.  VIII. 
made  it  his  bufincfs  from  his  earlitft  years  to  obferve  attentively  the  different 
powe>-s  of  turope,  to  examine  their  I'cveral  fprings,  and  to  calculate  the  ftrength 
of  each.  He  was  fingularly  ftruck  with  the  confufion  into  which  the  ambition 
of  Lewis  XIV.  had  thrown  the  kingdom  of  France.  To  remedy  this  evil,  ap- 
peared a  talk  worthy  of  his  daring  genius,  and  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  could 
accomplilh  it.  The  greatnefs  of  his  idea  recommended  it  to  the  court,  and  the 
French  minillry.  His  plan  was,  by  fp.edily  paying  off  the  national  debt,  to  clear 
the  public  revenue  of  the  enormous  inccrcfts  which  abforbed  it.  The  introtludtion 
of  paper  credit  could  alone  effc<5t  this  amazing  revolution  •,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate  feemed  to  aquir-e  fuch  an  expedient.  The  public  creditors  came  into 
the  new  fcheme  the  more  readily,  as  they  knew  they  might  at  any  time  chanoe 
their  notes  for  fhares  in  the  company.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  no  doubt 
but  the  company  would  be  able  to  anfwcr  their  feveral  engagements  ;  fince,  inde- 
pendent of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  which  were  to  centre  in  their  hands,  as  a 
company  of  finance,  they  had  opened  a  new  channel,  as  a  commercial  company, 
through  which  immenfe  riches  were  expefted  to  flow. 

From  the  year  153^',  when  the  celebrated  Ferdinando  de  Soto  perifhed  on  the 
banks  of  the  MifTifippi,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  neighbouring  country 
contained  inexhaulfiible  treafures.  Jt  was  doubtful,  indeed,  where  thofe  treafurcs 
were  to  be  found  ;  but  flill  their  exiflence  was  lels  or  more  credited,  and  the  cele- 
brated mines  of  St.  Barbe,  were  talked  of  with  rapture.  If  they  feemed  to  be 
forgotten  awhile,  that  temporary  neglect  ferved  only  to  quicken  the  attention  of 
mankind  towards  them,  when  by  any  accident  or  artifice  the  fable  was  revived. 
Law  availed  himfelf  of  this  credulity,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  increafe 
it  by  myfierious  reports.  It  was  whifpered,  as  a  iecret,  that  thefe  and  many  other 
mines,  had  at  length  been  dil'covered,  but  that  they  were  much  richer  than  even 
fame  had  reported  them.  In  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  deceitful 
rumour,  fo  induilrioufly  propagated,  and  which  had  already  gained  too  much 
credit,  a  number  of  miners  were  fent  toLouifiana,  in  order  to  dig  the  imaginary 
treafure,  with  a  body  of  troops  fufficicnt  to  defend  them,  and  proted  the  precious 
produce  of  their  toils. 

The  imprelTion  which  this  flratagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond  of 
novelty,  is  altogether  inconceivable  :  every  one  was  eager  to  obtain  a  fhare  in 
the  new  company ;  and  every  fpeculation,  llheme,  and  expedlation,  was  direded 
to  the  fame  channel.  The  Miffifippi  became  the  grand  objedt,  and  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  purfuits  *.     The  adventurers  were  not  content  with  a  bare  afTociation 

with 

*  Mr.  Law  had  prevailed  in  transferring  in  1718,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Eaft  India  company 
to  the  Miffifippi,  or  Weft  India  company,  and  in  confolidating  both  onder  the  more  fimple  title  of 
(he  India  company.  In  July  following  the  company  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  profits  arifing 
from  the  coinage  of  gold  anJ  filver  for  nine  years,  in  confideration  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
fpecie  advanced  10  the  goveinment.  An  airet  about  the  fame  time  was  publiflied,  enabling  the 
direclors  of  the  bank  to  iiTue  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  in  bank-bills,  which  made  the 
whole  ilock  of  the  company  confift  of  four  hundted  millions  of  livres  ;  and  though  no  dividend 

2  had. 
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with  the  company  which  had  obtained  the  difpofal  of  Louifiana  :  they  were  eager 
to  obtain  large  trads  of  land  for  plantations  ;  which,  it  was  reprefcnted,  would 
in  a  few  years  yield  an  hundred  times  the  (urn  laid  out  upon  them.  Whether 
they  were  blinded  by  motives  of  avarice,  or  afted  from  convidion,  or  were  fe- 
duccd  by  flattery,  certain  it  is  that  thole  who  were  accounted  the  molt  intelligent 
men  in  the  nation,  the  richeft,  jyid  the  higheft  in  repute,  were  the  nioft  forward 
in  forming  thefe  fettlements.  Others  were  induced  by  their  example;  and  thofe 
whofe  fortunes  would  not  allow  them  to  become  proprietors,  folicited  to  have 
the  management  of  the  plantations  of  others,  or  even  to  be  permitted  to  work 
in  them. 

During  this  general  infatuation,  all  perfons  who  offered  themfelves,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  were  promifcuoufly  and  carelefsly  crowded  into  fliips. 
They  were  landed  upon  the  fands  of  the  Biloxi,  where  they  penflied  by  thoufands 
of  want  and  vexation.  They  might  have  been  conveyed  up  the  MifTifippi,  and 
landed  immediately  in  the  country  tlu-y  were  to  clear  ;  but  the  conduflors  of  the 
enterprife  never  thought  of  fending  proper  boats  for  that  purpofc.  Even  after 
they  found  tliat  the  fhips  coming  from  Europe  could  navigate  that  river,  the 
head  quarters  flill  continued  to  prove  fatal  to  thofe  numerous  and  deluded 
vi6lims,  doomed  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  a  political  impollure.  New  Orleans  had 
been  founded  in  1718,  but  the  head  quarters  were  not  removed  thither  for  four 
years  after;  that  is,  till  hardly  any  of  thofe  miferable  people  remained,  who  had 
been  fo  unfortunate  as-  to  quit  their  native  country,  in  fearch  of  imaginary 
wealth, 
A  D  1722  ^^^  ^^  ^'^'^  period,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  charm  was  diflblved,  and  the 
mines  vanifhed,  with  the  other  vifionary  advantages.  Nothing  remained  but  the 
fhame  of  having  been  mifled  by  chimerical  notions.  Louifiana  (liared  the  fate  of 
thofe  extraordinary  f  men  who  have  been  too  higlily  extolled,  and  are  afterwards 
puniflied  for  their  unmerited  fame,  by  being  degraded  below  their  real  worth. 
This  enchanted  country  was  now  held  in  deteftation,  and  execrated,  as  the  fink 
of  ruin.  Its  very  name  became  a  reproach.  The  Mifl'ifippi  became  the  terror 
of  freemen  as  well  as  of  men  of  property  :  no  recruits  could  be  found 
to  fend  thither,  except  fuch  as  were  taken  from  gaols  and  houfes  of  cor- 
reftion.  It  became  the  receptacle  of  the  loweft  and  mod  profligate  fet  of  men 
in  the  kingdom.  What  could  be  expeded  from  a  fcttlement  compofed  of  fuch' 
perfons  ? — Vicious  men  will  neither  people  a  country,  nor  labour,  nor  continue 
long  in  one  place,  unlefs  attached  by  very  extraordinary  advantages. 

had  yet  been  mace,  every  fhire  that  had  been  purchafed  for  one  hundred  livre?,  roiv  fold  for  nine 
huncrtd.  '1  he  romantic  Ichcmeb  which  this  infatuation  pioducid  are  in.  redible.  The  madncfs  ut 
length  prevailed  (o  far,  that  the  company  offered  to  lend  to  the  government  the  Turn  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  Hcrlirg.  Even  that  enorrrout  fuin  was  infufficient  to  difchirge  the  public 
debt  :  the  iiiic:iiljy,  however,  availed  themfclvci  of  the  phrcnfy  to  get  into  their  hanis  almoft 
all  the  ready  moi-ey  in  France  ;  and  when  the  bubble  burll,  and  the  people  came  to  thei.  fen'cs, 
they  found  ihcmfvlvcs  almoft  all  beqgars, 

-  t  Mr.  Livv,  who  held  the  high  office  of  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  was  obliged  to  ah« 
fcond  ;  and  the  ftals  were  tjkc-n  from  M.  d'Argcnfon,  his  principal  aflbciate  in  the  Millifippi 
fcheme. 

Louifiana 
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Lnuifiana  afforded  nailich  advantages  to  men  alike  void  of  induftry  and  pro- 
perty. Many  of  t!ie  mlfcrable  wretches  tranfporced  thither,  went  to  the  Englifli 
or  Spanilh  fettlcmcnts,  to  exhibit  the  melancholy  view  of  their  diftrefs  and  po- 
verty. Others  wandered  wild  in  the  woods,  till  iiunger  and  v/earinefs  put  an 
end  to  their  exiftcnce.  Nothing  was  yet  begun  in  the  colony,  though  twenty-  ^  ^ 
five  millions  of  livres  had  been  funk  in  iettling  it.  The  managers  of  the  com- 
pany, who  advanced  this  vafl:  fum,  ridiculoudy  pretended  that  in  the  capital  of 
France  they  could  lay  the  plan  of  fuch  eftablifhments  as  v^ere  fit  for  America. 
From  the  company's  office  they  pretended  to  regulate  and  diredf  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Louifiana,  and  irnpofed  various  reftraints  upon  them,  all  ior  the  emo- 
lument of  the  cxclufive  charter.  Had  they  granted  certain  encouragements  to  ci- 
tizens of  character,  who  fhould  fettle  in  a  country,  valuable  though  detefled,  by 
fecuring  to  them  that  liberty  which  every  man  covets  ;  that  property  which  everv 
man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  and  that  protedtion 
which  is  due  from  every  fociety  to  its  members,  I.ouifiana  would  have  worn  a 
very  different  appearance.  Proprietors  well  informed  of  their  real  interell,  and 
planters  zealous  to  improve  their  property,  directed  by  the  circumftances  of  the 
times  and  of  the  place,  would  have  eftablifhed  more  extenfive,  permanent, 
and  profitable  fcttlements,  than  any  the  company  could  polTibly  form  with  all 
their  trealures,  dilpenfed  and  managed  by  agents,  who  could  neither  have  the 
knowledge  requifite  to  condudt  fo  many,  and  fuch  various  operations,  nor  be 
influenced  by  any  immediate  intereft  in  their  fuccefs.  The  French  miniftry» 
however,  thought  it  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  to  leave  the  concerns 
of  Louifiana  in  the  hands  of  the  company  •,  which  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
exerting  all  its  intereft  to  obtain  permiflion  to  alienate  that  part  of  its  proper- 
ty, and  even  to  purchafe  fuch  liberty,  in  1731,  by  paying  down  the  fum  of  one 
million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres  *. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  climate  and  foil  of  Louifiana,  and 
of  thofe  events  that  were  not  immediately  connefted  with  the  afi^airs  of  the  Mif- 
fifippi  company,  as  well  as  of  the  future  progrefs  of  the  colony. — In  a  country 
fo  extenfive,  the  climate  cannot  be  every  where  the  fame  -,  but  in  this  famous  ter- 
ritory, it  was  in  no  place  found  to  be  fuch  as  might  have  been  expedted  from  its 
latitude.  Lower  Louifiana,  though  under  the  fame  parallels  with  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  is  little  hotter  than  the  South  of  France;  and  thofe  parts  of  it,  which  are 
fituated  in  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-fixth  degrees  of  latitude,  are  no  warmer  than 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  mother-country.  This  phoenomenon,  which  feems 
fo  extraordinary  to  a  conmion  obferver,  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  naturalift  frotn 
the  thick  forefts  which  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  heating  the  ground ;  the 
numberlefs  rivers,  which  keep  it  conftantly  damp  ;  and  the  winds  which  blow 
from  the  north,  over  a  vaft  extent  of  land. 

The  fky  in  Louifiana,  however,  is  feldoni  clouded.  The  fun,  which  gives 
life  to  all  things,  fliines  almoft  every  day.      When  it  rains,  the  fhowtrs  are 

•  Raynal,  liv.  xvi. 
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heavy,  but  they  fcldom  happen  -,  and  the  want  of  them  is  amply  compenfated, 
by  copious  dews.  I'he  air  in  general  is  pure,  but  much  more  lb  in  upper  than 
lower  Louifiana.  In  this  happy  country,  the  women  are  bleft  with  a  pleafing 
figure,  and  th*  men,  tall  and  eredl,  are  lefs  fubjed  to  diforders  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  liave  fewer  infirmities  in  old  age  than  the  Europeans.  Nor  is  the  foil 
inferior  to  the  climate.  The  country  naturally  abounded  with  wild  fruits,  very 
pleafing  to  the  tafbe  :  it  furniflied  a  liberal  provifion  for  a  great  number  of  birds 
and  wild  beafts  ;  and  in  confequence  of  that  plenty,  a  luxuriant  fupply  of  food  for 
man,  the  meadows  or  favannahs,  on  which  no  art  or  labour  hr»d  been  bcftowed, 
being  covered  widi  herds  of  deer  and  buffaloes.  Perhaps  no  trees  in  the  world 
can  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Louifiana  for  height,  variety,  and  thicknefs; 
and  fince  the  foil  has  been  tried  in  different  diftrids,  it  has  been  found  fit  for  all 
kinds  of  culture. 

The  fource  of  that  celebrated  river,  which  divides  this  immenfe  country  almofl 
into  equal  two  parts,  from  north  to  ibuth,  has  never  yet  been  difcovered.  The 
boldeft  travellers  have  not  advanced  higher  than  about  an  hundred  leagues  above 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Thence  to  the  fea,  which  is  near  feven  hundred  leagues, 
the  navigation  is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  -,  and  the  Miffifippi,  after  being 
augmented  by  the  influx  of  the  Illinois,  the  iVlifiburi,  the  Ohio,  and  a  great 
many  fmaller  rivers,  maintains  an  uninterrupted  courle  till  it  falls  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  Here  the  fea  throws  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of 
reeds  and  plants,  boughs  and  ftumps  of  trees,  waflied  down  by  the  river  in  its 
boundlefs  courfe.  Thefe  difi^erent  materials  being  driven  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  coUedled  together,  by  the  oppofice  adions  of  the  ftream  and  the 
tide,  form  themfelves  into  a  folid  mafs,  continually  tending  to  the  elongation 
of  this  vaft  continent :  and  a  variety  of  circumftances  confpire  to  prove,  that 
the  bed  of  the  Miflifippi  is  already  extended  near  an  hundred  leagues,  and  that 
its  bottom  is  almoft  recent  ground,  fincc  not  a  fingle  ftone  is  to  be  found 
in  it. 

Another  (lill  more  flriking  fingularity  is,  that  the  waters  of  this  great  river, 
when  once  diverted  from  their  channel,  never  return  into  it.  The  reafon  of 
fuch  a  phcenomenon  is  not  inexplicable.  The  MUFifippi  is  annually  fwellcd  by 
the  melting  of  the  northern  fnows,  which  begins  in  March,  and  continues  for 
about  three  months.  The  bed  of  the  river  being  very  deep  at  the  upper  part, 
it  feldom  overflows  on  the  eaft  fide  till  it  comes  wi.iiin  fixty  leagues  of  the  fea, 
nor  on  the  weft  till  within  an  hundred  leagues  •,  in  a  word,  not  till  after  it  has 
reached  the  low  lands,  which  we  conjcdure  to  be  recently  formed.  Thofe 
muddy  grounds,  like  all  others  that  have  not  yet  acquired  a  due  confiftence, 
produce  a  prodigious  quantity  of  large  reeds,  in  which  all  extraneous  bodies 
waflied  down  the  river  are  entangled.  All  thefe  boJii'S  uniting  together,  and 
augmented  by  the  flime  that  fills  up  the  intcrftices,  in  procefs  of  time  compofe 
a  mafs  which  raifes  the  banks  of  the  river  higher  than  the  adjacent  grounds  ;  fo 
that  the  waters  having  once  departed  from  the  general  Ibeam,  are  prevented 
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from  the  pofTibility  of  returning  into  their  former  channel,    and  mufc  force  a  CHAP.  \'Iir. 
palVagefor  themfelves,  through  the  fands,  into  the  fea. 

When  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Mifllfippi  alone  are  confidered,  the  navi- 
gation appears  to  be  eafy  •,  but  it  is,  in  truth,  quite  otherwife.  It  is  very  tedi- 
ous, even  in  coming  down  ;  becaufe  it  would  be  dangerous,  on  many  accounts, 
by  night  in  dark  weather,  and  becaufe  the  light  canoes  made  of  bark,  which  are 
fo  convenient  on  all  other  North  American  rivers,  are  ufclefs  upon  this.  It  re- 
quires larger  boats,  which  are  of  courfe  heavier,  and  not  fo  eafily  managed  ; 
and  as  it  is  always  full  of  trees  that  fall  from  its  own  banks,  or  fioat  into  it  from 
the  other  rivers  which  it  receives,  the  boats,  without  the  utmoft  precaution,  are 
in  continual  danger  of  ftriking  againft  the  boughs,  or  roots,  of  fome  tree  lying 
under  water.     The  difficulties  are  ftill  greater  in  going  up  the  river. 

At  a  certain  diftance  from  land,  before  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  the  floating  wood,  that  comes  down  from  Louifiana. 
The  coaft  is  fo  flat,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  tv/o  leagues ;  and  ic 
is  not  eafy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  empties  itlelf  into  the  fea  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  openings.  Thefe  openings  are  continually  varying,  and  moft  of  them 
have  but  little  depth  of  water.  When  a  veflel  has  happily  furmounted  all 
thofe  obftacles,  fhc  may  fail,  without  much  difficulty,  for  ten  or  twelve  leao-ues 
through  an  open  and  fandy  councry.  But  on  advancing  farther,  the  banks  on 
each  fide  are  covered  with  thick  forefts,  which  wholly  intercept  the  winds,  and 
fuch  a  dead  calm  prevails,  that  it  commonly  takes  a  month  to  fail  fixty  league?. 
The  difficulty  is  increafed  on  failing  beyond  the  forefl:s  ;  fo  that  the  refl:  of  the 
navigation  on  a  ftream  fo  rapid,  and  fo  full  of  currents,  is  performed  in  boars 
that  go  with  oars  and  fails,  and  which  after  all  their  united  efibrts,  though  they 
let  out  by  break  of  day,  are  thought  to  have  made  a  good  progrefs,  if  they  have 
advanced  five  or  fix  leagues  by  the  clofe  of  the  evening*.  The  Europeans  enwacred 
in  this  navigation,  are  attended  by  fome  Indian  huntfmen,  who  follow  by  land, 
and  fupply  them  with  fubfiftence  during  the  three  months  and  an  half  that  are 
employed  in  iailing  from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

Thefe  difficulties  are  great,  and  muff:  ever  prove  a  prodigious  difcourao-c- 
ment  to  trade  ;  but  they  are  almoft  the  only  obftacles  that  the  French  had  to 
ftruggle  with,  in  forming  fettlements  in  the  vaft  region  of  Louifiana.  The  Eno-- 
li(h  colonifts  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  on  the  eaft,  were  too  affiduoufly  em- 
ployed in  their  plantations,  to  negleft  them  for  the  pleafure  of  ravaging  difl:ant 
regions.  The  Spaniards,  unfortunately  for  themfelves,  were  lefs  peaceably 
difpofed  in  the  weft.  The  defire  of  removing  an  intriguing  neighbour,  whole 
reftlefs  difpofition  might  one  day  prove  dangerous  to  them  in  Nev/  Mexico,  in- 
duced them  in  1720,  to  projedt  a  fettlement  far  beyond  the  lands  which,  till 
that  time,  had  formed  their  boundary.  The  numerous  caravans  that  were  to 
compofe  this  new  colony,  fet  out  from  Santa  Fe,  with  all  the  requifites  for  a 
permanent  eftablifliment.      They  direfled  their    march  towards  the  Ozage?, 

•  Charlevoix.     Raynal. 
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whoa;  they  wanrei  to  kcucs  to  join  with  them  \n  ex-Jrpitl.-.g  2.-  Indhn  natica^ 
who  were  neighbours  and  enemies  to  the  Ozog-s,  zr.d  whole  territory  the  Spa- 
niards wanted  to  occupy  :  but  they  sccidcct^Iy  mificd  their  way,  zad  catne 
dirc«ftly  to  that  natioa-wfesii  ruin  they  were  medicating ;  zad  ir.iftakins  the 
MiiFouris  ^for  to  the  devoced  Indians  were  called^  for  the  Ozages,  comtBuni- 
cated  their  deiigas  to  them  without  rdcrve. 

The  chief  of  the  IMiiTouris,  who  by  this  Cngular  miflake,  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  danger  that  threatened  himfcif  and  his  people,  dillcniblcd  his 
refentmenc.  He  told  the  Spaniards,  that  he  would  gli^dly  concur  in  promcritig 
the  fucceis  of  their  undertaking,  and  only  defired  two  days  to  aficmblc  his  war- 
riors. When  they  were  armed  to  the  number  of  two  thouiand,  they  feli  upon 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  amiiled  with  fezdiog,  dancing,  and  drinkina : 
they  found  their  guctb  fail  afleep,  and  maflacred  them  all,  without  diilinction'of 
age  or  lex,  except  the  chaplain,  who  owed  his  preicrvadon  to  the  Cnsularity  oi 
his  drefs,  and  thofe  arts  which  the  Romiih  priet'ts  very  geocrally  pcffii,  cf  lott- 
ing the  lavage,  and  working  on  the  untutored  mind. 

This  catallrophe  having  tecured  the  tranquillity  of  the  colooy,  oo  the  fide 
where  it  was  moft  threatened,  it  was  in  little  danger  of  nM^efiation  excepc  60m 
the  lavages ;  nor  were  thel'e  n-.uch  to  be  feared.  The  natives  rf  Louiiiana  were 
divided  into  a  variety  of  nadons  ;  none  of  them  very  populous,  and  all  at  enmiw 
with  each  oth.er,  though  feparatec  by  in-.r.c-fc  dcferts.  Mofl  of  them  had  a 
fixed  abode,  and  the]^  generally  worfhippcd  the  fun.  Their  boufes  were  only 
made  of  kaves  interwoven  with  each  ocncr,  and  fa&ened  to  a  naniber  of  ftakes. 
Tboie  vbo  did  ooc  go  quite  naked  were  covered  only  with  the  fkins  of  wild 
bea&3.  They  lived  upon  the  produce  of  hunting  and  fiflung,  upon  nuize,  and 
fome  fpoctanccus  fruits.  Their  cuftoms  were  nearly  the  fame  with  tiiofe  of  rty 
other  tiivagrs  cf  North  America  ;  but  their  chara&er  was  lefs  warlike  than  that 
of  tiie  Canadians,  and  ibme  of  them  were  under  the  domiBtoa  of  chiefs  who 
excrciled  an  abfolute  authonty  over  them. 

This  was  more  efpccially  the  condition  of  the  Na^hes,  the  crJy  natioo  worthj 
of  particular  notice.  A  dineience  of  rank  took  place  among  them  widi  which  the 
northern  tribes  were  altc^pther  unacquainted.  Some  farriiles  were  rtputcd  no- 
ble, and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  pecpk  were  ccrCdcrtd  as 
vile,  and  formed  only  for  fub^c^^ioo.  This  eiiuaSioa  *js  nnarked  by  appella- 
tions which  iatimated  the  h^b  elevatioa  of  one  fiace,  and  the  ignominious  de- 
preilioQ  of  the  other.  The  former  were  called  Rif^Saiii^  the  laner  the 
StinksTds.  The  Great  Chief,  in  whom  the  fuppotcd  aacbonty  was  veiled,  is 
reputed  a  being  of  fuperior  nature,  and  the  brother  oi  the  Sun,  the  (bk  objed  of 
tiieir  worfhip.  They  approach  him  with  religious  venerztion,  and  hooour  hiai  as 
the  reprefentative  of  dieir  Divinity.  His  wiU  is  a  law,  to  which  all  fabmit 
with  implicit  obedience.  If  difiatisacd  widi  any  one,  it  was  oaly  oecefiary  for 
him  to  fay,  **  Rid  me  of  that  dog  !" — and  his  cocimands  were  iofiaotly  exe- 
cuted.    The  lives  of  hisfubjcds  are  fo  abfolutelv  at  his  difpolal,  that  if  any 
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one  thinks  he  has  incurred  his  difpleafure,  he  comes  with  profound  humiliation,  CHAP.  Vlir. 
and  ofFers  him  his  head*.  The  wite  of  the  Great  Sun,  as  this  political  and 
religious  ruler  was  called,  is  vefted  with  an  authority  no  lefs  ablolute  than  himfelf. 
Nor  does  their  tyranny  end  with  their  lives  :  their  principal  officers,  and  fa- 
vourite fervants  are  lacrificed  at  their  tombs,  that  t!iey  may  be  attended  in  the 
next  world  by  the  fame  perfons  who  miniftered  to  them  in  this;  and  fuch  is  the 
reverence  in  which  they  are  held,  that  thofe  viftims  welcome  death  with  exulta- 
tion, deeming  it  a  recompence  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  diftinftion,  to  be 
felefted  to  accompany  thtir  deceafed  mafrer  or  miftrefs  -f. 

It  is  truly  furprifing  that  the  Natches,  though  themfclves  but  little  advanced 
beyond  the  neiahbouiing  tiibes  in  civility  and  improvtuu-nt,  fliould  have  tafted 
or  the  worft  calamities  incident  to  poliflud  nations.     But  when  by  any  accident 
or  artifice,  a  divine  origin  is  afilgned  to  the  prince,  the  people  foon  become  ab- 
ject, and  fupcrllition  ferves  to  complete  the  plan  of  dcfpotifm.     The  fuperftition 
ot  the  N  atcties  was,  however,  of  the  moft  liberal  kind.     The  Sun,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  was  the  chief  objcft  of  religious  worlhip  among  them.     In  their  temples^ 
which  were  conftrudted  with  fome  magnificence,  and  decorated  with  various  or- 
naments, according  to  their  mode  of  architedurc,  they  preferved  a  perpetual  fire 
as  the  pureft  emblem  ot"  their  Divinity.    Miniflers  were  appointed  to  watch  and  to- 
feed  the  facred  flame.     Feftivals  returned  at  llated  feafons,  which  were  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  community,  with  folemn  but  unbloody  rites;  and  the  firft 
funftion  of  the  Great  Sun,  who  like  die  Incas,  was  head  of  the  religion  as  well  as 
of  the  ftate,  is  an  aft  of  obeyfance    every   morning  to  that    luminary  whole 
Hame  he  bears  J.     His  mode  of  performing  this  is  fomewhat  fing,ular,  and  may 
be  confidered  as  a  curious  example  of  the   union  of  barbarifm  with  a  refined- 
fuperliition.     He  {lands  in  the  door  of  his  cabin,  with  his  face  towards  the  eafl,, 
and  as  foon  as  he  perceives  the  rays  of  the  fun  begin  to  break  forth,  he  howls- 
three  times,  proftrating  himfelf  as  often  on  the  earth  ||. 

As  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Natches  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  MifTifippi^, 
and  was  alike  pleafant  and  fertile,  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  firft  Frenchmen, 
who  failed  up  that  river.  Far  from  oppofing  their  defign  of  fettling  among 
them,  the  Natches  afllfled  them  in  it  -,  and  a  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  lafting  peace  bttwccn  the  two  nations.  This  might 
have  been  perpetuated,  had  not  the  avidity  of  the  French  weakened  the  con- 
nexion :  they  at  firft  defired  only  to  traffic  tor  the  produftions  of  the  country, 
but  afterwards  fct  their  own  price  upon  them,  and  at  length,  they  found  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  liave  them  for  nothing.  Their  audacity  and  avarice,  in 
a  word,  increalcd  to  luch  a  degree,  that  they  drove  the  old  inhabitants  from  the 
fields  they  had  cleared  and  cultivated. 

Thcfe  afts  of  tyranny  inccnfcd  the  Natches.     In  vain  had  they  recourfe  to  en- 
treaties, and  to  force..    Every  expedient  was  either  ufelcfs  or  prejudicial,  to  them. 

*■  Damont.     Charlevoix.,  t  Ibid.  J  Charlevoix.     Dumont. 

II  Ibid. 
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Ai  length,  driven  to  defpair,  they  endeavoured  to  engage  all  the  eaftern  Indians, 
Vfith  whole  diipofi-ions  they  were  well  acquainted,  to  ioin  in  thecommon  caulc 
of  vengeance  -,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1720,  they  locceeded  in  forming 
an  univrrfal  lea^ur,  the  objciS  of  which  was  tlie  aflkffination  of  all  dieir  oppref- 
<ors  at  the  Umc  imtant.  As  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  to  the  confederate 
nations,  they  agreed  to  count  a  certain  number  of  bits  or  wood.  Cne  of  thcte 
was  to  be  burnt  every  day,  and  the  laft  was  to  be  the  Cgnal  for  the  maflacre. 

The  wife  of  the  Great  Chief  was  informed  of  the  plot  ;  and  as  ihe  had  con- 
ceived a  general  aircdion  for  the  French,  in  confequence  of  her  intimacy  with 
certain  individuals,  {he  mentioned  it  feveral  times  to  the  commanding  oSccr  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  acquainted  him  with  all  the  particulars.  This  intel- 
ligence was  difrrgardcd  ;  but  fiili  fhe  pcriifted  in  her  rrfclution  of  refcuing  from 
ruin  thofc  ftrangcrs,  w  horn  certain  attachments  had  conipired  to  render  dear  to 
her.  What  is  truly  extracrdinan,-,  however,  though  her  r^ard  had  its  origin  in 
perfonal  liking,  and  unlawful  love,  and  might  therefore  be  fuppoled  to  be  con- 
hoed  to  j:ar:icular  objects,  or  at  leaft  to  thole  fettled  in  her  own  territory,  llie 
determined,  bv  an  uncommon  l^netch  of  benevolence,  to  fave  the  pertbns  fhe  had 
never  feen,  ac  the  p>eril  even  of  thofc  w  iih  whom  ihe  was  acquainted,  and  who  had 
infpircd  her  with  the  fo.^ft  emotions  !  —  Her  authority,  as  wiie  of  the  Sun,  gave 
her  freeaccefs  to  the  temple,  where  the  bits  of  wood  were  depofited  ;  and  fatis- 
fied  w  ith  the  intcilit;ence  which  (he  had  given  to  the  French  that  were  fettled  near 
her,  (he  tcck  sway  one  or  more  of  thofe  counters  every  morning,  though  fhe 
by  that  tneans  haftened"the  deilruftion  of  her  incredulous  friends,  in  order  ro 
prelerve  the  lives  of  the  reft— of  the  greater  number,  though  unknown  to  her. 
Even'  thing  happened  as  fhe  had  feared,  if  not  forefeen. 

T  he  Natches,  on  the  day  indicated  by  the  fignal  agreed  upon,  not  doubtino- 
but  all  their  aUies  were  at  that  inftant  exhibiting  the  fame  horrid  tragedy,  fell  upon 
the  French  in  their  territory,  and  maflacred  them  :  but  as  the  bits  of  wood  had 
cot  been  liolen  from  the  other  confpirators,  all  remained  quiet  every  where  elfe  ; 
and  this  circum.irance  alone  faved  the  feeble  colony.  In  cafe  of  an  attack,  they 
had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  their  enemies  but  a  few  rotten  pales,  ill  defended  by  a 
handfiil  of  uncilciplined  vagabonds,  almoft  unarmed.  But  Perriej-,  in  whom 
the  government  was  then  veiled,  did  not  lofe  that  prefence  of  mind  which 
courage  infpires.  The  lefs  he  was  able  to  refift,  the  more  haughtinefs  be  affeded. 
This  appearance  of  confident  fccurir\'  had  fuch  an  infiuence  upon  the  Indians, 
that,  either  from  fear  of  being  fufpetfted,  or  in  hopes  of  pardon,  irany  of  the  con- 
fpirators joined  with  him  to  deftroy  the  Natches.  The  whole  {xople  were  either 
made  priioners  or  put  to  the  fword,  after  a  gallant  refifiance  :  their  houfes  were 
burnt ;  their  territory  was  laid  wafte  ;  and  no  veftige  of  them  was  left,  but  the 
place  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  '. 

•  Ccirlevoix.  Du  Pratz.  The  Great  Sun,  acd  aboac  four  haccred  of  his  fubjeSi,  zjnoog 
wboQ  were  many  of  the  chief  Dcbilitr,  were  earned  to  St.  Dcmiogo  to  be  ihe  sfibciaiesof  the 
BJiferable  acd  depreffed  herd  of  African  ilare;.     D.:  Prstz.     No  provocaiion  can  juflify  foch  ia- 
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A  few  of  the  unfortunate  Natches,  however,  who  had  happily  made  their  efcape,  CHAP,  Virr. 
took  refuge  among  the  Chickafaws,  the  moft  warlike  nation  in  Louifiana.    This  '""     v^~— ' 
nation  had  entered  with  greater  warmth  than  the  reft  into  the  league  againft  the 
French  ;  and  their  undaunted  and  generous  fpirit  made  the  laws  of  hofpitality, 
which  are  inviolable  among  favages,  ftill  more  facred  to  them,  fo  that  no  perfon 
dared  at  firft  to  infift  on  their  delivering  up  the  Natches,  to  whom  they  had 
afforded  refuge,  as  it  was  fuppofed  that  death  would  be  the  rev/ard  of  the  mef- 
fenger  :  but  Bienvielle,  who   ibon   after  fuccceded  Perrier  in  the  government  of    A.  D.  1734, 
Louifiana,  had  the  boldnefs  to  demand  that  thofe  fugitives  fhould  be  put  into 
his  hands.     The  Chickafaws  treated  the  requeft  with  difdain  ;  and  by  that  means 
expofed  themfelves  to  the  danger  of  extermination,  the  whole  forces  of  the  co- 
lony, combined  with  the  Chadlaws,  one  of  their  own  nations,  being  fent  againft 
them.     Thtfc  forces  formed  two  feparate  bodies  ;  one  of  which  was  repulfed,  ^-  ^-  '73^' 
with  great  flaughter,  before  the  principal  fort  of  the  Chickafaws,  and  the  other 
was  defeated  in  the  open  field.     A  fecond  attempt  was  made,  about  four  years 
after,  to  fubdue  them  with  frefh  troops  from  Europe  and  Canada,  as  well  as  by 
a  combination  of  all  the  friendly  Indians  ;  but  the  Chickafaws  continued  to 
maintain   their  independency  with  their  former  intrepiaity,  till  fome  fortunate 
incidents  brought  on  an  accommodation  *.     Since  that  time,   nothing  has  dif-   A.  D.  174:0. 
turbcd  the  repofe  of  Louifiana. 

The  coafts  of  this  extenfive  country,  which  are  all  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  are  in  general  flat,  often  overflowed,  and  every  where  covered  with 
fine  land,  as  white  as  fnow.  The  French  never  eftablifhed  either  forts  or  fettle- 
ments  on  thefe  barren  coafts,  to  the  weft  of  the  Miffifippi.  To  the  eaft  of  it 
.itands  Fort  Mobile,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  the  courfe  of 
which  extends  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues.  It  was  intended  as  a  check  upon 
the  Chadlaws,  the  Alibamons,  and  fome  i'maller  tribes  of  Indians ;  in  order  to 
retain  them  in  alliance  with  France,  as  well  as  to  fecure  their  furtrade. 

The  Miffifippi,  as  already  obierved,  empties  itielf  into  the  fea  by  a  number  of 
outlets.  Thefe  are  not  always  found  in  the  fame  fituation  :  feveral  of  them  are 
at  times  dry,  and  moft  of  them  will  only  admit  fmall  veflels ;  but  there  is  one 
that  can  receive  fhips  of  five  hundred  tons  burden.  On  the  channel  through 
which  they  muft  fail,  a  kind  of  citadel  is  built,  called  La  Elaife.  About  twenty 
leagues  higher  are  two  forts,  which  flank  both  fides  of  the  river.  Though  in 
themfelves  not  remarkably  ftrong,  they  would  be  able  to  obftruft  the  pafTage  of 
an  hundred  fliips,  as  only  one  ftiip  could  advance  at  a  time,  and  even  that  could 
neither  caft  anchor  nor  come  to  a  mooring  at  this  place.  The  firft  fettlement  that 
prefents  itfelf,  on  the  Miffifippi,  is  New  Orleans,  at  thirty  leagues  diftance  from 
the  fea.  It  was  began,  as  we  have  feen,  in  17 17,  but  made  no  progrefs  till 
1722,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

At  this  period  was  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  handfome  city,  which  has  been 
gradually,  and  as  it  were  infenfibly  raifed.    The  ftreets  are  all  ftraight,  and  crofs 
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each  ether  at  right  angles.  Tr.ey  forrr,  f;xnf-nve  cetacheG  pieces  of  eround, 
each  of  three  hundred  feet  fquare,  zr.d  lubcivided  into  twelve  ailormenrs  ror  as 
many  inhabitants  to  build  upon.  1  he  huts  which  formerly  covered  this  great 
fpace,  are  now  transfo-ined  into  commodious  houfes,  moitly  built  with  brick. 
They  are  all  lurrounced  by  canals,  which  communicate  with  each  other.  This 
was  thought  a  ncce/Tant'  precaution  agaioil  the  floods.  New  Orleans,  intended 
to  be  the  center  of  all  intercourl'e  with  Louifiana,  ftands  on  the  eaii  fide  of  the 
Miffiuppi,  and  the  landing  is  To  eaiy  that  the  largeft  fhips  need  only  form  a  link 
bridge  with  planks,  in  orcer  ro  unload  their  goods  ;  but  when  the  waters  are 
high  it  is  nrquifiie  that  they  ihould  hafitn  their  departure,  as  the  quantity  of 
wood  which  fioars  down  the  river  at  that  fealon  would  accumulate  in  the  ancfaor- 
ii^  place,  and  cut  the  largeft  cabies  alunder. 

The  plantarions  arc  ranged  in  an  uninterrupted  line,  on  both  uces  of  the 
Miffilippi.  Below  New  Orleans  they  extend  but  five  leagues,  and  are  not  very 
ccnfiderable.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  land  begins  to  ciminifh  in  width, 
and  contir.ues  to  narrow  all  the  way  to  the  lea.  On  this  neck  of  land,  nothing  is 
to  be  feen  but  fands  and  marfhes,  which  afford  no  iheltcr  to  the  human  fpecies, 
and  are  oniy  6t  for  the  reception  of  water  fowl  and  mofquitoes.  The  plantauons 
up  the  AfiflifiFpi,  reach  ten  leagues  above  the  town.  The  moil  diilant  have 
been  cleared  by  fomt  Germans,  who  with  indefatigable  labour  haveertded  two 
villages,  inhabited  by  the  moft  induftrious  men  in  the  colony. 

In  all  this  exjent  of  niiten  leagues  of  culnvated  land,  the  river  has  been  em- 
banked, in  order  to  preferve  the  grounds  from  the  fioods,  which  return  regularly 
eveiy  fpring.  The  bank  is  iecured  by  broad  ditches,  cut  round  every  field,  to 
drjun  off  the  waters  which  might  cthcrw  ife  overthrow  the  flrongeli  dike.  Throuch- 
cut  the  whole  culdvaied  fpace  the  foil  is  very  muddy,  and  extremely  proper  lor 
produ&ons  which  require  a  mcift  fituauon.  When  it  becomes  neceffiiry  to 
break  up  any  frefti  ground,  the  great  reeds,  with  which  it  is  over-run,  are  cut 
down  ;  ar.d  as  foon  as  dry,  they  are  kt  on  fire.  If  the  eanh  is  afterwards 
b;.tftirrcd  in  the  fl:ghteft  manner,  it  produces  great  crops  of  rice,  Indian  corn 
and  all  forts  of  grain,  pulfe,  or  other  vegetables  that  are  fown  upon  it,  except 
wheat,  which  exhaufts  ii!elf  in  ftraw,  from  the  two  great  luxuriancy  of  the 
foil. 

PoSJbly  the  habitations,  which  are  (cattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
might  have  bren  more  judicioufly  difpofed  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  leasue, 
on  fomc  of  the  lirrlc  en-.incnces  whith  are  frequent  in  tne  reighbouriiK» 
country.  A  more  pure  air  ani:  a  good  bottom  would  have  been  found  there  j 
and  probably  wheat  wojIo  have  focceeded,  when  tiie  woods  had  been 
cleared.  The  fertility  of  the  grounds,  if  left  optn  to  the  annual  inunda- 
ccns,  of  the  river,  would  have  exceeded  ail  belief  ;  becaufe  l^e  w  atcrs,  as  they 
lub£d«d,  woukj  coaftantly  have  enriched  them  wicn  a  frclh  fupply  of  flime, 
which  mull  greatly  have  pronx>ied  \-egetaticn.  Both  fides  of  the  Mifiifippi 
would,  in  a  course  of  years,  have  been  adorned  with  extcnfive  paftures,  covered 
widi  innumerable  hcrdj  and  fiocks,  as  w  ell  ai  widi  a  range  of  gardens,  orchards, 
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plantations  of  rice,  and  fields  of  every  other  fort  of  grain,  fufBcient  for  the  CHAP.  VIIJ. 
maintenance  of  a  numerous  people. 

This  glorious  profpedt  might  have  been  extended  from  New  Orleans- all  over 
the  lower  Louiliana  ;  and  thus  a  fecond  France  would  have  appeared  in 
America  :  but  inftead  of  fuch  extenfive  miprovement,  only  ten  leagues  above 
that  city,  begiiis  an  immenfc  dcferr,  where,  in  an  extent  of  thirty  leagues,  ap- 
pear but  two  wretched  towns,  inhabited  by  favages.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
dcfert  (lands  a  place  called  Point  Coupee,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  work 
of  European  induftry.  Here  the  Miflifippi  formerly  made  a  confiderable  bend  ; 
and  fome  Frenchmen,  by  deepening  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  which  ran  behind  a 
point  of  land,  brought  the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  In  this  new  channel  they 
flowed  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  they  entirely  cut  off  the  reft  of  the  point  of 
land  ;  by  which  circumftance  the  navigation  has  been  made  fiiorter  by  fourteen 
leagues.  The  old  channel  was  foon  dry,  and  covered  with  fuch  large  trees  as 
aftonifhed  all  who  had  feen  them  grow  up.  This  happy  change  of  courfe  gave 
life  and  vigour  to  one  of  the  fined  fettlements  in  Louifiana.  The  inhabitants, 
fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  have  enriched,  as  well  as  embcliiilied  their 
plantations,  with  all  kinds  of  European  fruit-trees,  none  of  which  have  de- 
generated. For  their  own  confumption  they  cultivate  rice  and  maize,  and  for 
exportation  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  fale  of  their  timber  is  likewife  a  lucrative 
branch  of  trade. 

Above  Point  Coupee,  about  twenty  leagues,  falls  into  the  MilTifippi,  on  the 
weft  fide,  the  Ked  River-,  on  which  ftands  a  fort  built  by  the  French,  thirty-five 
leagues  from  its  influx.  The  defign  of  this  fort  was  to  convey  into  Louifiana  the 
gold  and  filver  of  New  Mexico,  which  had  already  circulated  near  that  place  -, 
but  every  fuch  hope  vanilhed,  on  furveying  the  poverty  of  the  neighbouring 
Spaniards,  and  their  little  intercourfe  with  richer  places.  The  only  advantage 
reaped  from  that  eftablilhment,  and  no  contemptible  one,  was  a  plentiful  fupply 
of  horfcs  and  horned  cattle,  which  were  fcarce  in  Louifiana.  But  fince  they  have 
multipfied  in  the  latter  country,  the  poft  on  the  Red  River  has  continued  to 
decline  ;  nor  is  the  colony  of  the  Natches  in  a  more  flourifiiing  ftate. 

This  fettlemiCnt,  which  is  at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  and  ten  leagues  from 
the  fea,  was  the  moft  favourable  that  Iberville  could  meet  with  in  fiiiling  up  the 
river.  He  faw  no  fpot  more  eligible  for  the  capital  of  the  intended  colony.  All 
who  furveyed  it  after  him,  were  equally  delighted  with  the  advantages  that  it 
offered.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate,  the  foil  fit  for  tobacco,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  every  kind  of  culture.  The  land  is  high  enough  to  be  in  no  danger 
from  the  inundations,  and  the  country  open,  extenfive,  well  watered,  and  within 
reach  of  every  fettkmcnt  that  has  been  made.  Its  diftance  from  the  ocean  is  no 
'impediment  to  the  arrival  of  Ihips.  So  flattering  a  profpeiSl  very  foon  engaged 
five  hundred  men  to  fettle  in  the  country  of  the  Natches  -,  where  their  intolerable 
rapacity,  inlolence,  and  cruelty,  occafioned  their  total  deftruftion,  in  the  manner 
already  related,  by  the  hands  of  the  exafperated  favages.  Thofe  who  came  after 
to  fupply  their  place,  and  avenge  their  death,  did  not  rails  this  fettlement  beyond 
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its  former  condition  •,  and  the  dcfolate  country  of  the  Natches  remains  a  ftriking 
monument  of  the  dcftrudive  rage  of  Gallic  tyranny,  without  having  benclitecl 
even  the  tyrants. 

An  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  above  the  colony  of  the  Natches,  is  that  of 
the  Akanfas,  wliich  would  have  been  very  confidcrable,  if  the  nine  thoufand 
Germans  raifcd  in  the  Palatinate,  with  a  view  to  form  it,  had  arrived  there  fafe» 
They  were  a  fober  induftiious  people,  but  all  periflicd  before  they  reached  the 
place  of  their  deflination.  The  Canadians  who  fixed  there,  in  coming  down  the 
river,  found  a  delightful  climate,  a  fruitful  foil,  with  eafe  and  tranquillity.  As 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  with  favages,  they  were  not  averfe  from  marry- 
ing the  daughters  of  the  Akanfas  -,  and  thefe  alliances  were  attended  with  the 
happicrt  conl'cquences.  There  never  was  the  leaft  coolnefs  between  the  two  na- 
tions, united  by  thefe  intermarriages,  though  fo  different  from  each  other  in  nian- 
ners.  They  have  continued  to  live  in  tliat  train  of  comnierce,  and  that  inter- 
courle  ot  good  offices,  which  the  fltiftuating  (late  of  their  affairs  occafionally 
required,  and  mutual  intereft  rendered  necelTary. 

'1  he  like  harmony,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  fubfifts  between  the  Illinois 
and  the  colony  iettlcd  in  their  country,  at  three  hundred  leagues  diftant  from  the 
Akanfas.  Tiiis  nation,  the  mod  northern  in  Louifiana,  was  conftantly  at  war, 
and  aUvays  in  danger  of  being  dcftroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  when  the  French  ar- 
rived among  thtm  from  Canada.  Thcic  ftrangers,  who  were  renowned  for  their 
valour  in  that  part  of  the  New  World,  were  favourably  received  by  the  Illinois  ; 
and  their  intcrcll  was  cotfrted  by  the  nation,  as  being  able  to  make  the  molt  vigor- 
ous oppofition  againft,  it  not  to  help  them  to  humble  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy.. 
The  French  have  fo  much  increafed,  that  they  fill  fix  confiderable  villages,  while 
the  natives,  who  were  formerly  very  num.erousand  widely  extended,  arc  now  con- 
fined to  three  towns,  which  do  not  contain  above  two  thoufand  inhabitants.  Both 
have  forfaken  the  river  which  took  its  name  from  the  people,  in  order  to  fettle  to- 
wards the  fouth  of  it,  on  the  more  pleafant  and  fertile  banks  of  the  Miffifippi. 
This  colony,  which  has  made  great  progrefs,  and  the  fertility  of  whofe  territory 
it  is  impoflible  to  exaggerate,  is  become  the  granary  of  Louifiana,  and  might 
liipply  an  infinitely  more  confiderable  population. 

The  population  of  Louifiana,  as  a  colony,  has  ever  indeed  been  fmall.  It 
never  exceeded  five  thoufand  white  people,  including  twelve  hundred  foldiers, 
who  compofcd  the  military  force  of  the  colony  *.  Thefe  people,  however,  were 
not  compofed  of  the  dregs  of  Europe,  which  France  had  fent  over  to  Louifiana, 
during  the  prevalence  of  Law's  fyllem.  All  thofe  abandoned  men  had  fortu- 
nately perifhed,  without  leaving  any  pofierity  ;  and  the  new  colonifls,  their 
fucceflbrs,  were  robufl;  men,  who  iriigrated  from  Canada,  or  difbanded  foldiers, 
who  had  prudently  preferred  the  labours  of  agriculture  to  a  life  of  idlenefs,  the 
natural  confequence  of  pride  and  prejudice.  Every  inhabitant  received  from  the 
government  not  only  a  piece  of  ground,  with  feed  to  fow  it,  but  likewife  a 

•  Raynal,  liv.  xvi. 
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mufket,  an  axe,  a  mattock,  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  a  cock  and  fix  hens,  with  a 
plcntitul  lupply  of  provifions  for  three  years  *.  Some  officers,  and  a  few  men 
of  fubftance,  had  improved  thefe  advantages  by  laying  out  large  plantations, 
which  employed  about  fix  ihoufand  flavcs  ;  but  the  produce  of  their  labour  was 
very  inconfiderable.  The  annual  exports  of  the  colony  never  exceeded  two 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  +. 

Louifiana,  however,  would  probably  have  attained  a  much  higher  degree  of 
profperity  had  it  not  been  ten-  an  original  error  in  the  mode  ot  granting  lands. 
Every  one  who  folicited  not  only  obtained  them,  but  with  a  permiffion  of  fet- 
tling, according  to  his  own  capricious  fancy,  in  a  bcundicfs  country,  at  the 
difcance  often  of  an  hundred  leagues  from  any  other  plantation  ;  whereas  had- 
they  fixed  in  a  common  centre,  they  would  have  profited  by  mutual  affift- 
ance,  lived  harmonioufly  under  the  lame  laws,  and  have  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  well  regulated  fcciety.  As  population  increafed  the  lands  would  have- 
been  cleared  to  a  greater  extent  ;  and  inftead  of  a  few  hords  of  favages,  France 
would  have  beheld  a  thriving  colony,  which  might  in  time  have  become  a  great-, 
and  powerful  nation,  and  proved  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  parent-flate. 

7  he  French,  who  purchafe  annually  from  foreign  powers,  feventeen  millions 
weight  of  tobacco,  might  eafily  have-  been  fupplicd  with  that  commodity  from 
Louifiana.  TweKe  or  tourteen  thoufand  men  Ikillcd  in  the  cultivation  of  ir,  . 
would  have  furniflied  a  fufficient  quantity  for  the  confumption  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  government  entertained  fuch  hopes,  v.'hen  it  ordered  all  the  to-- 
bacco  plantations  in  Guiana  to  be  deflroyed.  Convinced  that  the  lands  in  that 
province  were  adapted  to  more  important  and  richer  cultures,  and  could  produce 
neceffary  articles  of  greater  confequencc,  tiiey  thought  it  would  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  to  lecure  to  Louifiana,  then 
in  its  infant  ftate,  a  market  for  tobacco  •,  but  when  Law,  the  prcjcdor  of  this 
fcheme,  fell  into  difcredic,  his  moft  rational  plans  were  laid  afide,  and  fhared  the 
fame  fate  with  thole  which  were  merely  the  offspring  of  a  difordercd  imagination. 
The  farmers  of  the  revenue,  whowere  gainers  by  the  miilake,  omitted  nothin-^ 
to  continue  it;  and  this,  adds  Raynal,  is  not  ont  of  the  fmalicll  mifchicfs  v.hich 
iht  finance  has  done  to  the  monarchy. 

The  profit  arifing  to  the  colony  from  tobacco,  would  have  made  it  fenfible  of 
tiie  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows, 
with  which  Louifiana  abounds.  They  would  foon  have  been  covered  with  cattle, 
whofe  hides  would  have  amply  fuppiied  the  mother-country  with  leather,  and 
whofe  flclh,  when  faked,  might  have  been  difpoftd  of  in  the  Weft  India  iflands. - 
Horfes  and  mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  horned  cattle,  would 
hive  freed  the  French  colonies  from  that  dependence  which  they  have  always  had  . 
upon  the  Engiifh  and  Spaniards  for  thofe  necefl^ary  articles. 

As  foon  as  the  colonifts  had  begun  to  exert  themfelves,  they  would  have  pro- 
ceded  from  one  branch  of  induftry  to  another:   they  could  not   pofiibly  have - 

•  Id.  ibid.  f  Raynal,  ubi  fup. 
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avoided  fliip  building,  bccaufc  tlie  materials  were  at  hand.  The  country  wai 
cov(  led  wiili  wood  lit  lor  tlu-  hull,  aiul  iIr-  fir  trees  whicli  grow  in  great  plenty 
along  the  coall,  wouUI  have  allbrded  malls  and  yards,  as  well  as  tar  for 
the  making  of  pitch.  I  lemp  mip,ht  cafily  have  been  railed  in  fuflicicnt 
quantity  for  the  lails  and  ligging.  Nothing  perhaps  need  have  been  imported 
but  iron  ■,  and  it  is  even  more  than  probable,  that  there  are  iron  mines  in 
I.ouili.'.na.  'i'iie  lorells  beuiji,  tilled  tor  thole  purpofes,  without  any  expence, 
and  even  witli  advantaj^^e,  die  ground  wouUI  have  bu-n  laid  open  (or  corn,  cot- 
tun,  indis^o,  II, ix,  or  olives  ;  and  even  die  culture  ot  lilk  might  have  been  pro- 
iccuied  with  Uieeels,  win  nonce  the  coloay  had  been  rufikicntly  populous  to  at- 
tend to  an  eiiijiloyment  which  the  mildneis  of  the  climate,  the  increafe  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  lome  fortunate  trials  had  invited  them  to  undertake.  What 
might  not,  in  a  word,  have  been  expected  iiom  a  country,  where  the  air  is  tem- 
ptrate,  the  loil  ferule,   and  the  lands  luic.-ptiblc  of  improvement  boun^lefs  ? 

I  lad  I  ouili.ma  rcaeheil  that  degree  of  profperity  which  it  was  capable  of  at- 
taining, the  iiiouih  of  the  Milllliji[)i  would  have  been  reiuk  red  more caly  of  ac- 
cels  ;  and  this  might  have  been  i-nv(5ted  by  attending  conllantly  to  it,  without 
incurring  any  great  ( xpence.  For  that  purpole  it  would  have  been  (ufficient  to 
have  Hopped  up  all  thofe  linaller  outlets,  which  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a 
help  to  na\  igation,  with  tlie  (loating  trees  wallied  down  by  the  (Iream.  The 
whole  botly  ot  the  waters  being  thus  lontined  to  one  cliaimei,  it  would  .have  be- 
come tleeper  at  the  niouiU  of  the  river,  ami  the  bar  whieh  alinutl;  ihuts  it  up, 
would  probably  have  been  entirely  removctl.  The  largell  Ihips  might  then  have 
failed  into  the  Miliilippi  with  more  cale  and  fafety  than  the  fmallelt  do  at  pre-  - 
Tent-,  anil  as  a  farther  means  of  faeilitating  navigation,  the  thick  forclts  that 
intercept  the  winds  might  have  been  felled,  and  the  [tallage  up  the  river  rendered 
lei's  tedious.  New  Orleans  would  have  become  a  populous  citv  ;  and  every  art, 
fcience,  and  uleful  improvement,  would  h.ive  fucccUively  appeared  to  form  a 
flourilhing  and  vigorous  colony  in  one  of  the  fineil  countries  in  the  univerle. 

But  France  overlooked  all  thcfe  advantages,  when  (he  ceded  to  Spain  that 
part  of  Louifiana  which  remained  to  her,  after  the  peace  of  lybj;  when  it  was 
ilipulatcd,  "  tliat,  for  the  future,  the  conlincs  between  the  dominions  of  his 
Hritannic  m.'iielly,  and  thole  of  his  molt  Chriftian  majelly,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  lliall  be  lived  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  niiddlc  of  the 
river  MiOifippi  from  its  lource  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence, 
by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  that  river  and  the  lake  Alaurepas 
and  I'ontchartrain,  to  the  fea ;  and  for  this  pin-pofe  the  moil;  Chrillian 
king  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  majefly  the 
river  and  port  of  the  Mobile,  and  every  thing  which  he  po/Tcfles,  or  ought 
to  pnflefs,  on  the  call  fide  of  the  river  Millifippi,  except  the  town  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  illand  in  whieh  it  is  lituated,  which  fliall  remain  to  France,  pro- 
viilcd  that  the  river  Milfifippi  iliall  be  equally  free,  as  well  to  the  fubjcifls  of 
(jteat  Britain  as  to  thole  of  France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  lengtli,  from  its 
<burc«  to  the  lea,  and  exprcisly  that  part  which  is  between  the  laid  illand  of  New 
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Orlean?,  and  the  weft  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  paflage  both  in  and  out   CHAP^Vlil 
of  its  mouth  *." 

Not  only  the  French  nation,  but  all  Europe  were  aftonifhed  at  this  conceflion : 
how  great  then  was  their  forprife,  in  1769,  when  they  were  informed  that  his 
niort  Chriftiaji  majcdy  had  ceded  the  remainder  of  that  fine  country,  which 
alone  could  compenfate  his  former  lofles,  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ! — Lt  may  long 
perhaps  remain  a  political  problem  whether  this  transfer,  of  people  as  v/ell  as 
territory,  dcteftable  in  a  moral  view,  is  not  alike  detrimental  to  both  kingdoms; 
10  the  one,  by  giving  up  what  Hie  ought  to  have  retained,  to  the  other,  by  accept- 
ing whatflie  cannot  keep,  and  what  muft  in  the  mean  time  prove  a  burthen  to  her. 

But  whatever  influence  this  tranfaflion  may  have  upon  the  interefts  of  France 
and  Spain,  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  beneficial  coniequences  to  Great-Britain. 
Our  ibuthern  colonies  are,  by  that  means,  not  only  treed  from  a  dangerous 
neighbour,  but  approximated  to  the  Spanilli  fettlements  :  an  advantage  of  itfelf 
of  no  fmall  import,  as  it  opens  the  way  for  a  beneficial  commerce  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  a  rupture  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  we  will  now  find  little  difficulty  in 
extending  our  conquefts  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  This  is  a  ftill 
rearer  approach  to  New  Spain,  the  great  fountain  of  treafure  and  fertility, 
and  will  lead  to  ftill  more  important  advantages.  Old  and  New  Mexico,  indeed, 
feem  neceiTary  to  complete  the  Britifh  empire  in  America ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  will  one  day  mark  the  boundary  between  the 
Englifh  and  Spanilli  poITcffions  in  the  New  World. 

Whether  thofe  poflcffions  will  then  belong  to  the  mother-countries,  is  a  quef- 
tion  not  eafy  to  be  fettled,  and  a  thing  rather  to  be  willied  than  hoped  for.  h  is, 
however,  highly  probable,  that  the  preftnt  unnatural  alliance  of  our  colonies 
with  a  foreign  and  arbitrary  power,  will  make  them  fenfible  of  their  natural  and 
neceflary  connexion  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  Ihe  will  at  leaft  continue  to 
enjoy  the  exclufive  benefit  of  their  trade,  as  long  as  they  ftand  in  need  of  European 
■commodities. — But  before  we  enter  on  that  unhappy  contcfl,  whofe  progrefs  will 
enable  us  to  judge  more  diftindtly  of  this  matter,  we  muft  carry  forward  the 
hiftory  of  New  England,  as  well  as  that  of  New  France. 


CHAP,     IX. 

New  England  _/riw»  tie  Year  1691,  'luhtn  the  Maflachufecs  Nevu  Charier  nx as  granted,  and  the  other 
CsknieifetiUd  an  the  fame  Foundation  on  •which  they  ftood  at  the  Beginning  of  the  freftnt  Troubles, 

NO  fooner  did  the  fanatical  fetStaries  of  MafTachufets  Bay  find  themfelves  in 
fecurity,  in  confequence  of  the  charter  granted  them  by  king  William,  than 
their  perfecutingfpiric  began  again  to  Ihew  itfelf;  but  being  now  reftrained  by  the 

•  Treaty  of  Paris,  Article  VII. 
47*  4  O  laws 
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Jaws  from  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Quakers  and  Anabaptifts, 
their  religious  fury  took  anew  diredion,  and  running  through  the  colony,  like  an 
intedion,  exhibited  one  of  the  mod  cxtraordinar.y  fpedades  recorded  in  hiftory. 

One  Mr.  Paris,  minifter  of  Salem,  having  two  daughters,  who  were  troubled 
with  convuluons,  accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymptoms,  he  conjedured  that 
they  were  bewitched  •,  and  having,  in  confcqucnce  of  this  idea,  call  his  eyes 
upon  an  Indian  woman  wholived  as  a  fervant  in  his  family,  he  compelled  her  by 
harfli  treatment  to  acknowledge  her  intercourfe  with  the  devil,  and  that  fhe  was 
the  caufe  of  the  diforders  that  had  awakened  his  fufpicions.  The  unhappy  wretch 
was  committed  to  prifon,  and  the  alarm  of  witchcraft  fpread.  Other  women, 
troubled  with  fimilar  complaints,  began  to  believe  chat  they  were  bewitched 
alfo.  Perfons  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health  in  general,  but  cfpecially  thofe  v.'ho  are 
affcded  with  fuch  diflempers  as  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them,  are  fond  of 
difcovering  fupernatural  caufes  for  their  maladies.  In  the  prcfent  cafe,  there  was 
iikewife  perhaps  a  Ihare  of  malice,  or  the  gratification  of  private  refentment  •, 
for  among  the  perfons  firft  accufcd  was  one  Mr.  George  Burroughs,  formerly 
minifter  of  Salem,  but  who  on  account  of  certain  religious  dilputes,  had  differed 
■with  his  flock,  and  left  them.     Other  accufations  left  equal  room  for  fufpicion. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  tried  for  witchcraft,  along  with  two  others,  by  a  fpecial 
commiiTion  of  oyer  and  terminer,  direded  to  fix  gentlemen  of  the  beft  for. 
tunes,  and  reputed  to  be  perfons  of  the  befl:  underllanding  in  the  colony.  Be- 
fore thefe  gentlemen  was  exhibited  a  piece  of  evidence  the  mofl  weak  and  childifh, 
the  moil  repugnant  to  itfelf,  and  to  thecommon-fenfe  of  mankind,  that  ever 
difgraccd  any  court  of  juftice,  yet  by  thofe  judges,  on  that  evidence,  and  the 
vtrdid  founded  upon  it,  this  minifter,  a  man  of  moft  unexceptionable  charader, 
and  two  others,  men  irreproachable  in  their  lives,  were  fentenced  tofuffer  death, 
and  hanged  accordingly.  The  bodies  of  theie  vidims  of  popular  madnefswere 
ftript  naked,  and  thro wji  into  a  pit,  half  covered  with  earth,  and  there  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  the  birds  and  wild  beafts.  Soon  after,  fixteen  more  perfons 
were  convided  on  the  fame  evidence,  and  fuffcred  in  like  manner;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  died  in  the  moft  examplary  fentiments  of  piety,  and  with  the 
ftrongeft  proteftations  of  their  innocence.  One  man  refufing  to  plead  to  fuch 
an  infamous  charge,  fuffered  the  punifhment  which  the  law  direds  in  that  cafe, 
by  a  flow  prtflure  to  death. . 

Powerfully  affeded  by  thefe  (hocking  examples,  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple was  wholly  occupied  with  gloomy  and  horrid  ideas.  The  moft  innocent  and 
ordinary  adions  were  metamorpholVd  into  magic  rites ;  anJ  the  fury  of  the  po- 
pulace increafed,  ia  proportion  as  this  gloom  of  imagination  gathered.  The  con- 
tagion fpread  with  rage  and  rapidity  into  every  corner  of  the  country.  Neither 
tlie  tcndcrntl's  of  youth,  the  infirmities  of  age,  virgin  modcfty,  the  facrednefs  of 
the  miniftry,  fortune,  honour,  virtue,  nor  public  employments,  were  any  fecu- 
ricy  agarnft  the  accufations  of  a  people  infatuated  with  a  vifionary  fuperftition. 
Children  of  eleven  years  old  were  taken  up  on  fufpicion  of  wjtchcraft ;  young 
girls  were  ftript  naked,  and  their  bodies  examined  with  the  moft  indecent  curio- 
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City  for  magical  teals  ;  and  thofe  fcorbutic  ftains  common  on  the  (kins  of  aged     CH^P.  IX- 
ptTlons,  were  called  zheDezu's  nips,  and  confidered  as  indifputable  evidence  ot     ^{7'^?7^^ 
connexion  with  the  infernal  power.     As  fuch  indeed  they  admitted  every  idle 
and    flying  report,  and  even  the  fiippofed   appearance   of  ghofts,  which   they 
honoured  with  the  name  of  :pe3ral  evidence*. 

The  torture  completed  what  theie  extraordinary  teftiraonies  wanted  ;  a  num- 
ber of  unhappy  victims  being  driven  to  confcfs  whatever  their  tormentors  thought 
proper  to  dittate  to  them.  Some  women  declared  that  they  had  been  lain  wich 
by  the  Devil,  and  others  avowed  things  equally  abuird  and  abominable.  In  a 
word,  it  IS  rrore  eafy  to  imagine  than  to  exprefs  the  deplorable  ftate  of  a  colony, 
where  all  men's  lives  depended  upon  the  caprice  and  folly  of  difordered  minds  ; 
where fanaticifm,  malice,  and  revenge,hadfullopportunity  of  gratifying  themfelves 
in  a  moll  fanguinary  manner,  by  an  inilrument  that  was  already  prepared,  and 
to  which  the  public  phrtnzy  gave  a  certain  and  deftrudive  effeft.  As  a  further 
evil,  the  wretches  who  were  cxpofed  to  the  torture,  being  prefTed  to  difcover  their 
accomplices,  no  lefs  warmly  than  to  acknowledge  their  own  guilt,  named  people 
at  random  ;  and  theie  imaeinary  accomplices  in  an  imaginary  crime,  were  treated 
in  the  fame  cruel  manner,  oa  this  extorted  -  evidence,  as  thofe  from  whom  it, 
had   been  drawn,  and  new  accomolices  were  named. 

Terror  and  conftcrnation  fcized   upon  all  men  ;  no  man  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
fociety  being  fure  of  his  life  a  moment.     Some  prevented  accufation,  by  vo- 
luntarily charging  themfelves  «ith  witchcraft,  and  fo  efcaped  death  ;   for  it  is 
remarkable  that  of  all  the  perfons  who  pleaded  guilty,  not  one  fuffered  capitally. 
Others  fled  the   country,  and  many   were   preparing  to  fly  :   the  prilbns  were 
crowded,  and  people  were  daily  executed  •■,  but  tiieir  blood  feemed  only  to  make 
their  perfccuiors  ravenous  of  more,  and  the  number  of  witches  and  the  be- 
witched increased  every  hour,  till  Dudley  Bradlkeet,  a  magiftrate  who  had  com- . 
mitted  forty  perfons  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  fatigued  with  fo  difagreeable  art 
employment,  and  alTiamed  of  the  fhare  he  had  taken  in  it,  refufed  to  grant  any 
more  warrants.     But  what  was  the  confequence  ? — The  witch  perfecutors  and 
witnefics  accufcd  him  and  his  wife  of  having  killed  nine  perfons  by  their  forceries; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  out  of  the  province,  in  order  to  fave  their  lives. 
The  madnefs,  however,  was  now  at  its  height.     A  jury,  ftruck  with  the  afFeift-. 
ing  behaviour  and  folemn  afllirances  of  the  innocence  of  Rebecca  Nurfe,  a 
woman  of  great  pitty  and  virtue,  ventured  to  acquit  her;  but  the  judges  fenc  ■ 
them  out  again,  and  in  an  imperiotis  manner  forced  them  to  find  her  cuikv, . 
and  fhe  was  hanged  immediately  -f-. 

The  magirtrates  and  mi.iidtrsof  New  England,  whofe  prudence  and  authority 
eughttohave  been  employed  in  healing  this  diftemper,  and  afTuaging  its  fury, 
had  hitherto  ferved  only  to  inflame  it:  they  had  encouraged  the  accufcrs,  affiiled 
at  the  examinations,  and  extorted  the  confcfnons  of  witches.     None  fignalized  ; 
his  zeal  more  on  tliis  otcafion  than  Sir  Williani  Phips,  the  governor,  who  being  • 

•  Mather,     Neal.    Douglafe..  •{•  Ibid. 
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a  man  of  low  education,  was  a  dupe  to  vulgar  prejudices.  Dr.  Increafe  Ma- 
ther, and  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  the  pillars  ot  the  New  England  church,  were 
equally  ianguine  •,  and  feveral  of  the  mod  popular  miniiters,  after  twenty  per- 
fons  had  been  executed  for  witchcraft,  addreflcd  Sir  William  Fhips,  thanking  Ivm 
for  his  pious  z^al,  and  exhorting  him  to  proceed  in  fo  laudable  a  work,  as  the 
weeding  of  the  Lord's  garden. 

Encouraged  in  this  manner,  the  perfecutors  did  not  know  where  to  flop, 
nor  the  judges  how  to  proceed.  AQiamed  of  fome  late  decifions.  they  dif- 
courao-ed  farther  profecutions,  on  wliich  they  themfelves  were  accufed.  The 
neareft  relations  of  Dr.  Increafe  Mather  were  involved,  and  witchcraft  began  to 
A.  D.  1693.  approach  even  the  governor's  family.  It  was  now  high  time  to  give  things  an- 
other turn  :  the  accufers  were  reftrained  by  authority  •,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pcrfons  who  lay  in  prifon  were  dilcharged  •,  two  iiundred  more' under  acculjitiun, 
were  pafled  over ;  and  ihofc  who  had  received  fentence  of  death  were  reprieved, 
and  in  due  time  pardoned.  A  few  moments  of  cool  refieition  (hewed  the  peo- 
ple the  grofs  dclufion  and  ftupid  phrenzy  by  which  they  had  been  borne  away. 
'I'hcy  looked  back  with  horror  on  thofe  executions  which  they  had  enjoyed  with 
tranfport :  they  faw  the  faints  of  Chrift  in  the  very  perfons  whom  they  had  con- 
demned as  the  affociates  of  hell,  and  were  filled  with  forrow  and  regret,  as  well 
as  with  Hiame,  for  what  they  had  done.  A  general  fait  was  appointed,  in  order 
tofupplicate  the  Almighty  "  to  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his  fervants  and  people 
in  a  late  tragedy,  raifcd  amongft  them  by  Satan  and  his  inftrumcnts  *." 

This  violent  paroxyfm  of  fanatical  fury,  carried  off  fo  much  of  the  viru- 
lence of  the  old  puritanical  humour,  that  the  people  of  New  England  became 
fomewhat  like  the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  manners :  nor  did  any  thing  remark- 
able occur  in  any  of  the  provinces,  till  the  prcfent  unhappy  conteft  routed  that 
jealous  fpirit  of  independency,  which  had  Lain  fo  long  dormant,  and  which  has 
communicated  its  rage  to  all  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The  hiftory  of  New 
England  therefore,  from  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  to  that  a;ra,  affords 
few  interefting  events  j  and  thofe  worthy  ot  notice  are  chiefly  conncdted  with  the 
hiftory  of  Canada,  in  which  they  ftiall  be  related.  But  the  commerce,  popu- 
lation, and  manufadures  of  New  England  demand  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

This  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  weft  by  New  York, 
and  on  theeaft  and  fouth  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean,  extends  full  three  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  fca  c  aft,  and  upwards  of  an  hundred  into  the  continent, 
though  not  above  fixty  of  that  width  is  cultivated.  It  lies  b.tween  the  forty- 
firft  and  foity  fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  therefore  is  almoft  ten  degrees 
nearer  the  equator  than  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  yet  the  winter  begins 
earlier,  lafts  longer,  and  is  infinitely  more  fevere  in  New  than  in  Old  England. 
The  fummer,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  hot,  and  even  more  fervently  fo  than 
in  countries  which  lie  under  the  fame  parallels  in  Europe.     Both  tlie  heat  and  the 

•  Dr.  C.  Maihcr. 
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cold,  however,  are  now  far  more  moderate,  and  the  temper  of  the  air  in  all  CHA?.  IX. 
rclpecls  better,  than  v*  .icn  it  was  rirS  iVttled.  Tne  cutting  do.vn  of  the  waods,  and 
the  opening  or  the  grounds,  by  giving  a  free  paiTage  to  the  winds,  have  carried 
off  thofe  njxioi'5  vapours  which  were  prejuiicial  to  the  health  of  the  firft  inha- 
bitants. The  ikv  is  generally  clear,  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  and  the  wea- 
ther lleady.  Two  raontrs  frcquendy  pals  without  the  appearance  of  a  cloud- 
The  rairs  an?  heavy,  but  of  Qiort  continuance. 

The  foil  of  K<;w  t  nglar>d  is  various,  but  no  where  rich,  except  in  what  they 
call  interval  lands.  Few  European  fruits,  however,  have  there  degenerated. 
It  is  even  faid,  the  apple  has  improved.  At  leaft  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly,  aixl 
madecyder  a  more  common  drink  in  this  province  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  All  European  nx>ts  and  garden  fluff  have  alfo  profpered,  but  corn  has  not 
£ucceeded  io  v.-ell.  The  wheat  is  apt  to  be  blighted,  barley  is  an  hungni-  grain, 
and  the  oats  are  lean  ana  chaffy  ;  but  the  maize  or  Indian  com,  which  makes  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  common  people,  flourifbes  exceedingly.  The  car  of  diis 
plant  is  about  a  fpan  in  length,  confifting  of  eight  or  more  rows  of  grain,  accord- 
ing to  thegoodnefs  of  the  ground,  with  aboutthirty  grains  in  each  row.  On  the  top 
of  the  ear  hangs  a  fcH-t  of  Bower,  not  unlike  a  taflel  of  filk,  of  various  co- 
lours;  white,  blue,  greenifli,  black,  fpeckled,  firiptd,  which  gives  the  maize 
as  it  grows  a  very  beaudful  appearance.  The  grain  is  of  all  the  colours  that 
prevail  in  the  flower,  but  moll  frequently  yellow  or  white.  The  flaiks  grow  to 
the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  art  of  a  confiderable  thicknels.  Thev  are 
joiHted  like  a  cane  ;  and  at  each  cf  thofe  joints  fhoot  out  a  number  of  leaves, 
like  flags,  that  make  very  good  fodder  for  cattle.  The  flalk  is  fupplied  with  a 
juice  as  fweet  as  that  of  the  fugar-cane  ;  but  from  repeated  experiments,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  incapable  of  being  rendered  ufttul  *. 

This  grain  is  generally  fowed  in  little  Iquares,  and  requires  a  verj-  attentive 
cukivaticn.  The  foil  in  which  it  flourifhcs  mofl  is  a  %ht  fand,  with  a  fmall  in- 
termixture of  loam.  A  peck  of  feed  is  fufficient  for  an  acne,  which,  at  a  me- 
dium, produces  about  twenty-five  bufbels.  The  Indians  have  various  methods 
of  ufing  this  corn  -,  but  the  mofl  common  is  to  dry  it  high,  without  burning,  to 
fift  and  beat  it  in  mortars  into  fine  meal,  which  they  either  eat  dry  or  mixed  with 
water.  The  Englifh  bake  it  into  bread  in  the  fame  manner  as  flour,  though 
with  the  bcft  food  made  from  it  is  called  Sam/:,  which  is  prepared  thus : 
the  corn  being  flceped  in  water  for  half  an  hour,  is  beat  in  a  monar  un- 
til it  is  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  hulk,  then  fifted,  boiled,  and  eaten  with 
milk,  or  butter  and  fugar,  like  rice.  This  is  not  only  an  agreeable  but 
a  wholcfome  and  flrengthening  diet  -f.  The  people  of  Ntw  Engknd  alfo 
brew  good  ftrong  beer  from  maize  -,  and  their  method  of  malting  it  green, 
points  out  an  experin"»ent  which  might  perhaps  be  improved  to  advantage  by  the 
malflcrs  of  Great-Britain.  The  greater  part  or  their  beer,  however,  is  made  c^ 
Hiolafles,  hopped  ;  with  an  infufion  frequendy  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  fir. 

•  Wintlirop's  Letter  to  the  Rotal  Society.  f  Ibid, 
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BOOK  IV.  Bcfides  mai::«and  other  kinds  of  grain,  the  New  Engh.nd  propie  raifc  a  large 

quantity  of  i3ax,  and  have  made  experiments  in  the  cuiture  of  hemp,  by  no 
means  unfuccefsful.  An  acre  of  their  beft  land  produces  about  a  ton  of  this 
commodity,  but  the  ioil  is  fooa  cxhaufted.  Hemp  probably  requires  a  climate  , 
more  uniformly  warm  than  that  ol:  New  England  ;  tbraUiiough  the  greater  part 
of  our  hemp  is  brought  from  the  northern  countries,  it  is  in  the  more  Ibuthern 
provinces  of  Ruflia  that  the  beft  which  we  receive  is  produced.  Horned 
cattle  are  numerous  in  New  England,  and  fome  of  them  very  large.  Hogs  are 
alio  plenty,  and  particularly  excellent;  and  flieep  are  more  numerous  there,  and 
both  their  flclh  and  wool  of  a  better  quality,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Nev/  World.  The  common  breed  of  horUs  is  fmall.  But  thefe  little  animals 
are  remarkably  hardy,  and  pace  naturally,  though  in  no  very  graceful  manner, 
but  with  fuch  fwiftnefs  as  mull  appear  altogether  incredible  to  thole  who  have 
not  ex'perienced  it. 

According  to  the  moll  exaft  calculations,  the  number  of  people  in  Nev/ Eng- 
land before  the  beginning  of  the  prelent  troubles,  waseftimated  at  fpjyr  hundred 
thoufand  fouls,  including  a  fmall  mixture  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  They  may 
be  proportioned  in  the  following  manner  :  MafTachufets  Bay,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  ;  Connefticut,  one  hundred  and  ten  thouland  ;  Rhode  Ifland, 
forty  thoufand  ;  and  New  Hampfhire,  thirty  thoufand.  This  population,  which 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  of  our  colonies,  may  be  chiefly  afcribed  to  the 
equal  divifion  of  property;  ;  for  although  there  are  in  New  England  leveral  gentle- 
men poffcffed  of  confiderable  landed  eftates,  which  they  let  to  farmers,  or  manage 
by  their  ftewards  or  overfeers,  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  compofed  of  a  fub- 
ftantial  yeomanry,  who  cultivate  their  own  freeholds,  without  a  dependance 
upon  any  fupcrior  but  Providence,  or  any  aid  but  their  own  induftry. 

Thefe  freeholds  generally  pafs  to  the  children  of  the  proprietors  in  the  way  of 
gavel  kind,  or  to  heirs  general,  v/ithout  any  diltindion  of  elder  and  younger  ;  a 
circumftance  which  prevents  them  from  being  ever  almoil  able  to  emerge  out  of 
their  original  happy  mediocrity.  Other  good  effctSIs  flow  from  this  method  of 
inheriting  :  it  makes  the  people  more  ready  to  remove  into  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  country,  where  land  is  llill  to  be  had  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  in  large  porti- 
ons. In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  middling  clafs  of , people  fo  independent, 
nor  do  they  any  where  pofTefs  fo  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  as  in  New 
England.  This  commodious  and  defirable  equality  of  fortune,  joined  to  their 
religious  principles,  and  their  form  of  government,  has  at  all  times  given  them  a 
republican  caft,  and  a  turbulence  of  fpirit  which,  though  at  times  fubdued, 
has  long  afpired  after  independent  juril'di<ftion.  The  terror  of  tiie  arms  of  the 
mother-country,  and  the  danger  from  the  Erench  in  Canada,  only  could  have 
kept  New  England  lo  long  in  the  form  of  a  province,  or  Britifli  colony,  under 
the  controul  of  Britilh  laws. 

Though  the  arts  and  manufaflures  have  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fedlion  in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  our  colonies,  they  have  not  made 
.an  equal  piogrefs  with  agriculture.     The  firft  which  was  attempted,  as  formerly 
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obferved,  was  that  of  fliip  building,  which  maintained  for  a  long  time  a  great 
reputation.  The  veflels  that  came  out  of  the  New  England  docks  were  highly 
efteemcd  ;  becaufe  the  wood  of  which  they  were  compofed  was  found  n.uch 
clofer,  and  lefs  apt  to  fplit,  than  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces.  But  fince  the 
year  i  740,  tlie  demand  has  continued  to  decreafe,  by  reafon  oi  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  wood  ufed,  and  its  application  to  other  purpofes.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  it  was  propofed  to  forbid  tlie  cutting  of  any  timber  for  (hip- 
building  within  ten  miles  of  the  lea  ;  but  fuch  a  regulation,  tiiougli  lalutary,  has 
never  been  put  in  force. 

The  diftilling  oi  rum  has  fucceeded  better  in  New  England  tlian  the  building 
of  Ihips.  The  opportunity  which  the  colonics  had  of  importing  vafi:  cjuantities 
of  molaffes  from  the  Weft  Indies,  in  exchange  for  their  various  commodities, 
gave  rife  to  this  branch  of  trade.  The  inolafTes  were  at  firft  ufed  for  feveraj 
purpofes  in  their  original  ftatc:  at  length  the  people  of  Bofton  learned  to  extraft 
beer,  and  afterwards  fpirit  from  them.  With  this  fpirit,  which  is  an  inferior  fort  of 
rum,  they  foon  fupplied  almoft  the  whole  conlumption  of  our  American  colonics  • 
the  Indian  trade  tJiere,  and  the  vaft  demands  of  their  own,  the  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newt  oundland  f  flu rits,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Guinea  trade.  Nor  did  the  bafc 
quality  of   their  rum  diminifli  its  fale,  as  it  was  fold  remarkably  cheap. 

The  fame  circumftance  has  fupported  and  increafed  the  making  of  hats. 
Though  this  manutafture  was  limited  by  the  Britilli  parliament  to  the  internal 
conlumption  of  the  colony,  the  merchants  have  found  means  to  elude  the  law,  and 
to  Iniuggle  large  quantities  into  the  neighbouring  icttlements.  New  England  fells 
no  cloths,  but  it  buys  very  few.  Of  the  wool  of  their  flocks,  which  is  of  a  flaple 
liifficiently  long,  though  not  lo  fine  as  that  of  the  mother-country,  the  colonifts 
make  many  iluffs,  cloths,  and  coarfe  drabs,  admirably  adapted  for  the  ordinary 
wear  of  country  people.     Nor  are  they  ftrangers  to  the  linen  manufadory. 

A  number  of  Prefbyterians,  expelled  from  the  north  of  Ireland  by  the  rapacity 
of  their  landlords,  in  conlequence  of  an  affinity  in  religious  fcntiments,  made 
New  England  their  afylum,  in  preference  to  more  fertile  colonies.  That  n<iilin 
the  linen  manufaftures,  which  they  brought  along  with  them,  procured  them  a 
favourable  reception  ;  and  meeting  with  due  encouragement,  tiiey  foon  exercifed 
their  induftry  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  colony.  They  made  large  quantities 
of  cloth,  and  of  a  very  good  kind,  of  the  flax  of  the  province.  Their  principal 
fettlement  is  a  confiderable  town,  and  in  compliment  to  them,  named  Lon- 
donderry. 

The  mother-country,  whofe  political  meafures  have  not  always  correfponded 
with  that  wildom  which  might  be  expected  from  her  councils,  has  omitted  no- 
thing to  thwart  thofe  feveral  manufaftures  •,  which,  it  mull  be  owned,  have  ren- 
dered the  trade  of  New  England  of  very  little  benefit  to  Great  Britain.  But  the 
legiflature  did  not  perceive,  that  as  New  England  has  properly  no  ftaple  com- 
modity, thofe  Britifh  fubjefts  who  were  employed  in  clearing  this  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  North  American  continent,  fo  beneficial  to  our  Weft  India  idands, 
niuft  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  abandoning  fo  defirable  a  country,  unlefs 
2  they 
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they  could  procure,  by  their  il<ill  and  indullry,  from  among  thcmftlves,  the 
things  of  general  ufe,  and  of  immediate  demand.  Nor  would  even  this  rcfource 
have  been  fufficient  for  their  lupport,  if  good  fortune  and  ingenuity  had  not 
opened  to  them  fcveral  other  channels  of  profit,  the  origin  and  progrcfs  of 
which  we  muft  endeavour  to  trace. 

The  firft  external  refource  which  they  found,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  notice,  was  in  the  fifliery.  It  has  been  encouraged  toluch  a  degree,  that  a  re- 
gulation has  taken  place,  in  confequence  of  which,  every  faiiiiiy  that  can  declare 
it  has  lived  upon  fait  fifh  for  two  days  in  the  week  during  a  year,  is  exempted  from 
part  of  the  public  taxes.  Mackarel  is  caught  only  in  the  fpring,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pentagonet,  a  confiderable  river,  which  empties  iilclf  into  the  Bay  of  Fundi, 
towards  the  eaftern  extremity  of  New  England  ;  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
coafl,  and  near  Bofl:on,  the  cod  fifli  is  at  all  times  found  in  fudi  plenty,  that  Cape 
Cod,  notwithflanding  the  iterility  of  its  Ibil,  is  one  of  tlic  moft  populous  parts 
in  the  province.  Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  the  filh  found  in  its  own  latitudes, 
NewFLngland  lent  every  year  before  the  prelent  diflurbances,  about  two  hundred 
veflcls,  from  thirty  five  to  forty  tons  burden,  to  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land, and  to  Cape  Breton.  Thcle  vtfTels  generally  made  three  voyages  in  a  fea- 
fon,  and  brought  back  at  kaft  ninety-nine  thoufand  hundred  v^cight  of  cod. 
Larger  fhips  alfo  failed  from  the  fame  ports,  in  order  to  exchange  provifions  for 
the  fifh  cauglu  by  the  EnglilTi  fettled  on  the  frozen  and  barren  fhores  of  New- 
foundland. 

All  this  cod  was  afterwards  diftributed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  Nor  is  filh  the  only  article  with  which  the  Britifh  iflands  in  the  Wefl 
Indies  were  fupplied  from  New  England,  It  furnifhed  them  btfidcs  with 
horfes,  oxen,  hogs,  fait  beef  and  pork,  butter,  tallow,  cheefe,  flour,  bifcuit,  In- 
dian corn,  peas,  apples  and  pears,  cyder,  and  wood  of  all  kinds.  The  fame 
commodities  pafs  into  the  illands  belonging  to  the  other  European  powers  j 
fometimes  openly,  fometimes  clandeflinely,  but  always  in  fmaller  quantities  dur- 
ing peace,  than  in  times  of  war.  Honduras,  Surinam,  and  other  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  are  alfo  markets  open  to  New  England  ;  whofc  velTcls  like- 
wife  vifit  Madeira  and  tlie  Azores,  whence  they  import  wines  and  brandies,  in 
exchange  for  fifh  and  corn. 

The  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  were  wont  to  receive  annually  fixty  or 
feventy  New  England  fhips,  laden  with  cod,  wood  lor  fliip-building,  naval  flores, 
corn,  and  filh-oil.  Many  of  thefe  veflcls  carried  back  olive-oil,  lalr,  wine,  and 
money  immediately  to  Arnerica,  in  defiance  of  a  pofitive  ftatute,  commanding  the 
fliips  fo  employed  to  touch  at  fome  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  their  w;:y 
home  ;  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  making  their  returns  in  foreign  manufac- 
tures, againfl  which  the  legiflature  cannot  guard  too  carttully.  1  he  fliips  that 
do  not  return  to  the  port  whence  they  take  their  departure,  are  generally  fold  in 
that  where  they  dilpofe  of  their  cargo.  They  have  frequently  no  particular 
deftination,  but  are  freighted  indifferently  for  every  merchant  and  every  port,  till 
they  meet  with  a  proper  purchafer. 

Tlie 
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The  mother  country  received  from  this  colony  mafts  and  yards  for  the  royal    CHAP, 
navy,  planks,  potafhes,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  fi/h  oil,  a  few  furs,  and  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  fome  corn.     The  amount  ot  all  thefe  articles,  together  with  the  other 
exports  of  New  England,  was  very  confiderable  ;  but  befides  the  trade  which 
/he  carried  on  with  her  own  productions,  fhe  appropriated  to  herfclf  part  of  the 
produce  both  of  North  and  South  America,  by  undertaking  to  convey  the  feve- 
ral  exchanges  made  between  thefe  countries.  On  this  account,  the  New  England 
men  are  confidered  as  the  Dutch   of  the  New  World.     But   notwithftandino- 
fuch  animated  exertions,  and  their  great  frugality,  the  people  of  this  colony 
have  never  been  able  to  difcharge  their  debts  :  they  have  never  been  able  to  pay 
exaflly  for  what  they  received  from  the  mother-country,  either  of  her  own  ma. 
nufadure  or  of  foreign  produce  and  ingenuity  ;  all  which  articles  ufed  to  amount 
annually  to  about  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  their  trade  was  evi^ 
dently  on  the  decline,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  troubles      They 
were   rivalled  by  the  other   colonies  in  almoft  every  article,  except  mafts  and 
yards,  and  thefe  were  become  fcarce.  Their  commerce,  however,  was  ftill  fuffieient 
to  employ  fix  thoufand  faiiors,'  and  five  hundred  fhips,  befides  fifhing  and  coaft- 
ing  vefTels. 

Almoft  all  thefe  fhips  took  their  departure  from  Bofton,  the  capital  of  Mafla- 
chufets  Bay,  the  chief  city  in  New  England,  and  the  only  one  wordiy  of  a  par- 
ticular delcription.  This  city  is  feated  on  a  peninllila,  about  four  miles  lono-^ 
at  the  bottom  of  a  delightful  bay,  which  reaches  about  eight  miles  within  land. 
The  opening  of  the  bay  is  fhekered  from  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves  by  a 
number  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the  water,  and  from  the  winds  by  twelve 
fmall  iflands,  moft  of  which  are  inhabited.  Thefe  dykes  and  natural  ramparts, 
will  not  allow  above  three  fhips  to  enter  the  port  together.  I'owards  the  end  of 
the  lad  century  a  regular  fortitication,  named  Fort  William,  was  erecfted  in  one 
of  the  illands  which  form  this  narrow  channel.  That  fortification  mounts  an 
hundred  pieces  of  large  cannon,  which  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
can  rake  any  fliip  fore  and  aft,  before  it  is  poffible  for  her  to  bring  her  guns  to 
bear  againft  the  place.  A  league  further  on  is  a  very  high  light-houfe  j  the  fio-- 
nals  from  v/hich,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  are  perceived  and  repeated  by  the  forts 
along  the  whole  coaft ;  and  Bofton  has  befides  its  own  light- houfes,  which  fpread 
the  alarm  to  all  the  inland  country.  If  a  fleet  fhould  even  be  able  to  pais  the 
artillery  of  Fort  William,  it  would  receive  a  fevere  check  from  a  couple  of 
batteries,  which  being  ereded  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  town,  command  the 
whole  bay  ;  and  would  at  leaft  afford  time  for  all  the  fhips  in  the  port  to  take 
fhelter  from  cannon  fliot,  in  Charles  River. 

Bolton  harbour  is  fo  large,  that  five  or  fix  hundred  veflels  may  anchor  in  it 
fafely  and  conimodioufly.  At  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  is  a  magnificient  pier, 
near  two  thoufand  feet  in  length  •,  by  means  of  which  Ihips  are  enabled  to  unload 
their  goods  without  the  help  of  a  lighter,  and  to  depofit  them  in  the  ware- 
houfes,  ranged  on  the  north  fide.  The  head  of  this  pier  joins  the  principal 
ftrcet  in  the  town,  which,  like  moft  of  the  others,  is  fpacious  and  well  built. 
47-  4  Q.  Ths. 
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The  city  itfelf  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay, 
and  forms  an  agreeable  and  ftriking  profpefl  from  the  fea.  According  to  the 
bills  of  mortality,  which  are  become  the  only  foundation  of  poluical  arithmetic, 
it  contained  about  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants  in  the  year  ly^o  -,  and  the  houfes, 
•furniture,  drcis,  food,  and  manners  of  the  people  nearly  refembled  thofe  of 
•  Old  England. 

Such  was  Bofton,  the  mofl  populous  and  bed  fortified  city  in  Ericifh  Ame- 
rica before  the  prefent  troubles.  It  has  already  fuffered  feveral  alterations,  and 
will  moft  likely  undergo  more-,  but  thefe  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  notice  in  re- 
lating the  military  tranfaflions  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country. 
In  the  mean  time  we  muft  relate  the  events  which  led  to  thofe  ;  the  ftruggles  of 
■.Great  Britain  with  France  in  America,  and  the  fecurity  procured  to  our 
■J.ttlements,  in  confequence  of  the  conqueft  of  Canada. 


C  H  A  P.    X. 

Canada  an  J  the  adjacrnt  JJlands  frem  the  building  of  Quebec  to  the  Conclujion  of  the  late  War,  luith  an 
jiccount  of  the  fnncipal  military  Traii/aiitcni  bttixan  Great  Britain  and  France  in  North 
America. 

WHEN  the  French  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Canada  by  the  building 
of  Quebec,  which  they  found  admirably  calculated  by  its  fituation  to 
ferve  as  a  place  of  retreat,  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  as  well  as  a  port  for  receiving 
fupplies  from  Europe,  they  began  to  look  abroad  on  that  immenfe  country  which 
offered  itfelf  to  their  view,  and  into  whofe  bofom  they  had  been  condudted  by  the 
great  river  St.  Laurence.  Every  thing  in  this  rude  part  of  the  New  World  ap- 
peared grand  and  fublime.  The  boundlcfs  profpedl  difcovered  only  dark,  thick> 
and  deep  forefts,  the  fize  of  whofe  trees  was  a  fufficient  proof  of  their  antiquity. 
Numberlcfs  rivers  came  from  remote  regions  to  water  that  extenfive  territory. 
The  intervals  between  them  were  full  of  lakes,  four  of  which  meafured  from 
two  to  five  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  Thefe  inland  feas,  as  they  may 
be  called,  communicated  with  each  other  ;  and  after  forming  the  fineft  navigable 
canal  in  the  imiverfe,  confiderably  increafed  the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  opening  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence. 

Nature  here  appeared  In  Rich  luxuriant  majefty  as  commanded  veneration  and 
refptft.  A  thouland  wild  graces  broke  upon  the  fight,  faD  fuperior  to  the  arti- 
ficial beauties  of  more  cultivated  regions.  Mere  the  imagination  of  the  poet  or 
painier  would  have  be.-n  elevated,  roufed,  and  filled  with  thofe  ideas 
which  leave  a  l-.ifting  imprcffion  upon  the  mind  -,  and  the  colonifis,  whofe 
views  were  otherwife  c^irccVd,  found  the  air  highly  favourable  to  human 
life.  Nor  docs  this  temperature  lofe  any  thing  of  its  wholefomencfs  by 
ihefeverity  of  a  long  and  intenlely  cold  winter  j  the  rigour  of  wiiich  muft  in 
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fome  meafure  be  imputed  to  the  woods,  lakes,  and    meuntains  with  which  the     CHAP.   X. 
country  abounds,  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  diredion  of  the  winds, 
which  blow  from  north  to  ibuch,  over  feas  of  eternal  ice. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  fharp  and  bleak  climate  were,  however,  thinly  clad. 
Before  their  intercourfe  with  the  French,  a  cloak  of  buffalo  or  beaver  (kin, 
bound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  ftockings  made  of  a  roe-buck  fl-;in, 
were  the  whole  of  their  drefs.  The  additions  which  they  have  fince  made* 
though  not  very  confiderable,  give  great  offence  to  their  old  men,  who  are  con- 
tinually declaiming  againft  the  degeneracy  of  the  manners,  and  the  effeminacy  of 
new  cuftoms,  with  as  much  energy  as  the  moft  rigid  moralift  in  the  moft  cor- 
rupted country  in  Europe.  Few  of  thele  favagcs  knew  any  thing  of  agricul- 
ture. They  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they  left  entirely  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  women,  as  being  below  the  dignity  of  independent  men.  It  was 
their  bittereft  imprecation  againft  an  enemy,  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  till  the 
ground  for  a  fubfiftence.  Sometimes  they  employed  themlelves  in  iifliing  ;  but 
their  thief  delight,  and  the  occupation  of  their  whole  life,  was  the  chace.  Hunt- 
ing, which  is  nearly  allied  to  war  in  its  nature,  proved  the  fcurce  of  perpetual 
hoftilities  between  the  different  Indian  tribes,  by  which  the  country  was  inha- 
bited :  they  were  continually  quarrelling  about  their  boundaries,  or  breaking  out 
into  violences  in  the  purfuit  of  their  game. 

The  Iroquois,  who  it  is  laid  had  been  fubjefl  to  the  Algonquins,  being 
roufed  by  the  murder  of  their  principal  huntfmen,  while  afleep,  had  broke  from 
their  fervitude  ;  and  having  learned  to  approach  like  foxes,  to  attack  like  lions, 
and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they  exprefs  themfclves,  were  no  longer  afraid  to  en- 
counter their  opprefTors.  They  therefore  carried  on  war  againft  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  rancour  proportioned  to  their  refcntment,  and  the  injuries  they  had  fuf- 
taincd.  This  war,  which  had  become  general,  was  at  its  height,  when  the 
French  made  their  firft  appearance  in  Canada.  The  Montagnez,  who  inhabited 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  ;  the  Algonquins,  who  were  fettled  on 
its  banks,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal ;  the  Hurons,  who  were  difperfed  a"bouc  the 
lake  that  bears  their  name  ;  and  fome  lefs  confiderable  nations,  who  roved  about 
in  the  intermediate  fpace,  were  all  inclined  to  favour  the  fettlement  of  the  ftran- 
gers.  Thefe  feveral  nations,  combined  againft  the  Iroquois,  and  unable  to  wich- 
ftand  them,  imagined  that  they  might  find  in  their  new  guefts  an  unexpefted  re- 
fource.  From  the  opinion  which  they  entertained  of  the  French,  as  juft  as 
if  formed  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  charadler,  they  flattered  them- 
fclves that  they  could  engage  them  in  their  quarrel  ;  and  they  were  not  difap- 
pointed.  Champlain,  who  ought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuperior 
knowledge  of  t.hc  Europeans  to  efied  a  reconciliation  between  the  favage  Ame- 
ricans, did  not  once  attempt  it.  He  warmly  elpoufed  the  interefts  of  his 
neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  was  near  eighty  leagues  in   length,  and  more 

than  forty  in  breadth.     It  was  bounded  by  lake  Erie,  lake  Ontario,  the  river  St. 

Laurence,  and  the  countries  now  known  by  the  names  of  New  York  and  Pen- 

'  fylvania. 
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fylvania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vaft  limits  was  v;atered  by  feveral  fine  rivers, 
i-iul  inhabited  by  five  nations,  which  could  bring  about  twenty  thouiand 
warriors  into  the  field.  Under  the  general  name  of  Mohawks  or  Iroquois,  they 
formed  a  kind  of  league  or  aflcciation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  United  Provinces 
or  the  Swils  cantons.  Their  deputies  met  once  a  year,  to  hold  the  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  intercfts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expedl  to  be  again  attacked  by  enemies  whom 
they  had  To  often  vanquifhed,  they  were  not  unprepared  when  the  confederated 
A.  D.  )6io.  forces  advanced  againft  them.  The  engagement  was  begun  with  equal  hopes  on 
both  fides  ;  the  one  relying  on  their  ufual  afcendcncy,  the  other  on  the  affiftance 
of  their  new  ally,  whofe  fire-arms  could  not  fail  of  infuring  viftory,  over  a 
favage  herd  unacquainted  with  their  deftruftive  power :  and  indeed  no  fooner 
had  Champlain  and  the  few  Frenchmen  who  accompanied  him,  made  one  dif- 
charge,  which  killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mortally  wounded  a  third, 
than  the  whole  army  fled  in  the  utmofl:  amazement  and  confternation.  This  al- 
teration in  the  mode  of  attack  induced  them  to  think  of  alterino;  the  mode  of  de- 
A.D.  i6ii.  fence.  In  the  next  campaign,  they  therefore  judged  it  neceffary  to  entrench 
themfelves,  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of  weapons  to  which  they  were  ftrangers. 
But  this  precaution  proved  inefFcftual :  their  entrenchments  were  forced  by  the 
Indians,  under  cover  of  a  brilk  fire  from  the  French,  who  were  more  numerous 
than  in  the  firft  expedition.  The  Iroquois  warriors  were  almoft  all  either  killed 
or  taken  prifoners ;  f©r  thofe  who  efcaped  from  the  field,  were  precipitated  into  a 
river  and  drowned  *. 

This  nation,  or  confederacy  of  nations,  might  now  perhaps  have  been  entirely 
deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  compelled  to  fue  for  peace,  had  not  the  Dutch,  who  had 
formed  in  their  neighbourhood  the  colony  of  Nova  Bclgia,  furnifhed  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  Intereft,  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  ruling  paffion  of 
the  Dutch,  induced  them  to  this  meafure ;  the  furs  taken  by  the  Iroquois  from 
the  enemy,  during  the  continuance  of  a  fuccefsful  war,  being  more  confiderable 
than  thofe  which  they  could  procure  by  their  own  hunting.  Various  hoftilities 
and  injuries  were  committed  by  the  afibciated  nations  on  both  fides,  which 
weakened  their  ftrength  ;  but  this  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  fuccefs,  which  in 
governments  adluated  by  motives  of  intereft  or  ambition,  would  infallibly  have 
rcftored  tranquillity,  ferved  only  to  incrcafe  animofities,  and  to  inflame  the  fpirit 
of  revenge,  among  a  number  of  petty  tribes  bent  upon  each  others  deftrudtion. 
Theconfequence  was,  that  the  weakefl:  of  thofe  nations  were  foon  extirpated,  and 
the  refl:  reduced  to  a  very  feeble  condition.  Even  the  Iroquois,  once  fo  power- 
ful, are  now  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men. 

This  havoc  of  the  natives,  however,  did  not  contribute  to  advance  the  power 
of  the  colonifl:s.  In  1626,  the  French  had  only  three  wretched  fettlements,  fur- 
rounded  with  pales  ;  the  largeft  of  which,  namely  Qiiebec,  did  not  contain  above 
fifty  families.     The  climate  had  not  proved  deftrudive  to  the  people  fent  thither  : 


Charlevoix,  Hill,  N,  France,    Colder,  Hill,  of  the  Five  Nations. 
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though  levere  it  was  healthful,  and  the  Europeans  ftrengthened  their  conftituti-    CHAP,   x, 
ons,  without  endangering  their  lives.     The  fmali  progrels  which  the  colony  had     ''       v— — J 
made  was  entirely  owing  to  an  exclufive  company,  whofe  chief  dcfign  was  to  en- 
rich themfclves  by  the  fur-trade,  inftead  of  creating  a  national  power  in  Canada, 
That  event  might  have  been  immediately  removed  by  abolifhing  the  monopoly, 
but  the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  fufficiently  opened  for  fuch  a  meafure. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  however,  who  at  that  time  governed  France,  and  whofe 
ideas  were  more  liberal  than  thofe  of  his  age,  as  well  as  more  magnificent  than 
thofe  of  common  minifters,  chofe  to  employ  at  leaft  a  more  numerous  a/Tocia-  A.  D.  1528 
tion,  compofcd  of  men  of  greater  property  and  credit.  To  this  company  the 
government  gave  the  difpolal  of  all  the  fettlements  that  were  or  fhould  be  formed 
in  Canada,  together  with  a  power  of  fortifying  and  governing  them,  and  of 
making,  peace  or  war,  as  lliould  feem  moll  conducive  to  their  intereft.  The 
whole  trade,  both  by  Tea  and  land  was  fccured  to  them  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  except  the  cod  and  whale  fidieries,  which  were  left  open  to  all.  The 
fur-trade  was  fecured  to  the  company  for  ever. 

Further  encouragements  were  added  to  thefe.  The  king  made  the  company  a 
prefent  of  two  large  fliips  of  war,  manned  with  a  crew  of  feven  hundred  failors ; 
and  he  granted  them  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  conferring  titles  of  honour, 
of  creating  dukes,  marquiles,  and  earls  or  counts,  with  the  royal  letters  of 
confirmation,  on  the  prelentation  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  grand  matter,  head  and 
iuperinttndanc  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  France.  To  this  a  variety 
of  indulgencics  were  added.  Ecclefiaftics,  noblemen,  and  others  affociating 
themfelves  in  the  company,  might  do  it  without  derogation  of  their  rank  or 
character  ;  twelve  of  the  members  were  created  nobles  -,  and  all  the  natives  of 
Canada  were,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  to  be  reputed  natives  of  Old  France. 
The  company  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  fending  and  exporting  all  kinds  of 
merchandil'e  duty-free  ;  and  every  perfon  who  had  exercil'ed  any  trade  in  the  co- 
lony for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  was  entitled  to  exercife  the  fame  in  any  town  of 
the  mother- country.  The  laft  favour  was  of  a  very  fingular  nature  :  all  goods 
manufadlured  in  Canada  were  permitted  a  free  entry  into  France  *  ;  a  privilege 
which  gave  the  workmen  a  vaft  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  mother-country, 
loaded  with  a  variety  of  opprefiive  taxes. 

In  return  for  fo  many  advantages,  the  company,  which  had  a  capital  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  engaged  to  carry  over  to  the  colony  in  1628,  the  firfb 
year  of  their  privilege,  two  or  three  hundred  artificers,  of  fuch  trades  as  were 
moft:  wanted,  and  fixtecn  thoufand  perfons  of  all  conditions,  before  the  year 
1643.  They  were  to  lodge,  maintain,  and  furnifli  them  with  all  necefTaries  for 
three  years  -,  and  then  to  make  an  equitable  diftribution  among  them  of  the 
lands  that  ("hould  be  cleared,  according  to  their  refpeftive  wants,  turniihing  each 
family  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  low  its  allotment  for  the  firfl:  year  -f-. 
But  fortune  did  not  fecond  the  endeavours  of  government  in  favour  of  the  new 
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company,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The 
firft  Ihips  v/hich  th'^y  fitted  out  were  taken  by  the  Englilh,  wlio  liad  commenced 
hoftilities  againll  France  on  account  of  the  ficge  of  Rochclle. 

This  city  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Hugonots,  and  cardinal  Richelieu, 
bent  on  their  deftruction,  had  relblved  to  reduce  it.  The  intercfl:  of  Ingland 
was  deeply  concerned  in  fupporting  a  party  which  divided  tiie  power  of  France, 
independent  of  religious  confiderations.  The  nation  was  fenfible  of  it,  as  well  as 
zealous  to  protect  their proteftant  brethren  againft  civil  and  ecclcfiafiical  tyranny; 
but  the  court  was  fo  little  friendly  to  the  liberties  of  nuinkind,  that  ir  dcl'pifcd  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  would  have  beheld  in  fiient  inaction  the  ruin  of  the 
Hugonots,  had  notBuckingliam  quarrelled  with  Richelieu  *.  The  ouke,  who 
governed  Charles  I.  with  as  abfolute  an  afcendant  as  that  which  the  cardinal 
had  acquired  over  Lewis  XIII.  prevailed  on  his  mailer  to  declare  war  againft 
France,  and  attempted  in  perfon  the  relief  of  Rochclle.     That  important  place 

A.  D,  1628.  was,  however,  taken  ;  but  the  Englifli  gained,  in  the  courfc  of  the  war,  fulTi- 
cient  advantages,  had  they  known  their  value,  to  have  ftipulatcd  for  its  reftitu- 
tion.     They  had  made  themfelvts  mailers  of  Qiiebec,  and  of  a!)  the  French  fet- 

A.  D.  I '29.     tkments  in  Canada  f  ;  which  were  reftored  in  1630,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main 

•  The  caufe  of  this  quar:el  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted  in  any  hiftory,  where  the  names  of 
thofe  two  minifteis  are  menijoned.  Wlien  Chsrlrs  I.  mairicd  by  pioxy  the  piinceft  Htnticta* 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  fent  to  France,  in  order  to  grace  the  nup;ia!s,  anJ  conduft 
the  new  queen  to  Kugl.n'i.  The  b-.auty  of  his  perlon,  the  giacftulntis  tf  hi^  air,  the  fplendour 
of  his  equipage,  and  his  fine  taile  in  drels,  d:t\v  upon  h:m  the  eyes  ot  the  Trench 'court ;  and  the 
alfability  of  his  behaviour,  the  gaiety  of  his  manners,  and  the  magnificercc  of  his  ex|  ence  in- 
creafed  yet  more  the  general  admiration  that  was  pa  d  him.  Amid  the  ttftiva  s  that  accompanied 
fuch  an  embafly,  he  found  himielt  in  a  fi'.ua'.ion  v. her^*  he  was  perfcft'.y  qualifiid  to  excel.  But 
not  fatisfied  with  the  fmiles  'if  ordinaiy  i  cauties,  he  cared  lo  carry  his  preiunipiuous  addredes  even 
to  the  queen  herfelf,  and  failed  not  to  make  imp'reinon  on  a  heart  futiiciintly  liifpoled  to  h'  ten- 
der paffions.  Even  after  his  departure,  he  ftcretiy  returned  O"  iome  pretence  ^  was  adm:tied  to 
her  prefence,  and  difmilTed  with  a  reproof  that  favoured  mere  of  kinOnef  than  anger.  Rithelieu, 
either  from  politics  or  vanity,  had  alfo  paid  his  addreffes  to  the  queen ;  but  a  prielt  pad  the  middle 
age,  of  a  ftvere  charadler,  and  occupied  in  the  moll  exter.five  plans  of  ambition  or  vengeance, 
was  but  an  unequal  match  in  that  competition  (or  a  youno;  couttier,  entirely  diipofed  to  gaiety 
and  gallantry.  The  ca/dinal's  difappoir.tment  therefore  ftiongly  inclined  him  to  counterwork  the 
amorous  projtdls  of  his  lival.  Accordingly,  when  the  duke  was  making  prcparat  ons  for  a  new 
embafly  to  France,  a  meffage  was  fent  him  /lom  Lewis,  that  he  muft  not  think  of  fuch  a  jcumey. 
Buckingham,  in  a  romantic  paffion  exclaimed,  "  By  Go.il  1  will  fee  the  queen,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  posver  of  France:" — and  from  thatinomcpt  he  de;c;  mined  toergrige  E:  jjlaud  in  n  w.ir,  wl  ich 
mi'jht  thwart  the  fchemes  of  the  French  monarch  and  his  miniller.     Ciaiendon,  vol.  I.  Mem. 

o 

de  Mad.  de  lUcttwilie. 

f  This  conqueil  was  achieved  by  three  Englifii  fhips  under  the  command  of  David  Kcrtk,  a- 
French  proieflant,  as  already  related  in  the  i-iiilo.y  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  alfo  reduced. 
The  Englifii  hillorians  of  the  prefent  age  feem  as  Ignorant  of  the  importance  of  thefc  acquifitions, 
as  the  miiiillers  of  Charles  I.  Even  Hume  t.,!s  us,  "  tl.at  (he  fi'u.itioii  ot'  ihc  king's  atfajrs  did 
not  entitle  him  to  demand  any  conditions  for  tl  c  Ilugontt'  "  He  might  at  leall  have  demanded 
that  Canada  fliould  be  tlnir  afylum,  under  the  piouition  of  the  En^lifl:  crown  ;  a  demand,  whiih, 
if  complied  with,  would  foon  have  mad«  it  the  moll  populous  and  valuable  province  in  North 

America. 
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main  en  Laye,  without  one  ftipulation  in  favour  of  the  Hugonots,  who  were 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  their  Ibvereign,  or  any  article  in  favour  of  England,  en 
account  of  fuch  reftitution  I — And  what  is  no  lefs  extraordinary,  the  council  of 
Lewis  XIII.  were  fo  little  acquainted  witlrthe  value  of  Canada,  that  they  were  in 
doubt  v/hether  they  fhould  demand  it ;  till  Champlain,  whofe  pride  was  in- 
terefted  in  preferving  it,  made  them.fenfible  of  its  importance*. 

The  exclufiv'e  company,  however,  even  after  the  reftoration  of  Canada,  ful- 
filled none  of  their  engagements  ;  and  this  breach  of  promife,  in  place  of  being 
puniOied,  was  in  a  manner  rewarded,  by  a  prolongation  of  their  charter.  The 
dift ance  of  the  colonifts  made  their  complaints  be  difregarded  ;  and  the  deputies 
fent  to  reprefent  iheir  wretched  condition,  were  denied  accefs  to  the  throne.  At- 
tempts were  even  made  to  awe  them  into  fiknce  by  threats  and  punifhments. 
This  conduct,  equally  repugnant  to  humanity,  private  intereft,  and  found  po- 
licy,-  was  followed  by  fuch  confequences  as  might  naturally  be  expefted  from  it. 
Commerce  declined,  in  proportion  as  the  communication  became  lefs  inviting, 
or  rather  dangeious  •,  and  the  confederate  Indians,  but  weakly  fupported  by  their 
new  allies,  were  again  taught  to  fly  before  an  old  enemy,  whom  they  had 
been  accufiomed  to  dread.  The  Iroquois,  refuming  their  wonted  fuperiority, 
openly  boafted  that  they  would  foon  compel  the  ftrangers  to  quit  the  country. 
In  the  meantime  they  Icized  fome  of  their  children,  in  order  to  replace  by  degrees 
fuch  of  thrir  warriors  as  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  French  themlelves,  forgotten 
by  the  mother-country,  and  unable  to  gather  in  their  litcle  crops  without  the  ut- 
moif  hazard  of  their  lives,  were  determined  to  abandon  a  iettlement  fo  ill  i'up- 
poi  ted  :  and  to  fuch  a  deplorable  ftate  was  the  colony  reduced,  that  it  was  obliged 
tofubfift  upon  the  charities  which  the  miffionaries  received  from  Europe. 

In  the  midft  of  this  dilbefs,  the  company  of  New  France,  as  it  was  called, 
made  a  voluntary  lurrender  of  its  privileges  to  the  king;  and  the  French 
miniltry,  roufed  at  length  from  their  lethargy,  fent  a  body  of  four  hundred  well 
diibiplined  troops  to  Canada,  in  1662.  This  body  was  afterwards  re  intorced 
by  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  and  the  coloniLfs  and  their  allies  gradually  ac- 
quired a  luperiority  over  the  Iroquois.  Three  ot  their  tribes,  alarmed  at  their 
loflcs,  made  propofals  for  an  accommodation  ;  and  the  other  two  were  fo  much 
weakened,  that  they  were  induced  to  accede  to  it  in  r  OS.  Then  the  colony 
firft  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  which  paved  the  way  for  its  profperity,  and  a 
freedom  of  trade  contributed  to  fecure  it.  The  beaver-trade  alone  continued  to- 
be  monopolized. 

Induftry  was  excited  by  this  change  in  the  ftate  of  affairs.     The  former  co- 
lonifts,  whole  weak  and   unproteded  condition,  had  hitherto  confined    them 

America.  Such  a  demand,  indeed,  could  not  well  have  been  refufed  ;  but  the  treaty  of  St.. 
Germain  was  patched  up,  without  any  regard  to  the  intereAs  of  England,  in  order  to  afford 
Charlc:  en  opportunity  of  trying  iiis  llrcngth  with  his  parliam-.nt.  Hjw  much  blood  and  treafuie- 
would  have  heen  fayed  to  Great  Biitain,  by  an  early  poiRffion  of  Canada  and  Nova  ScOiia,  whi(.h. 
would  have  entirtly  excluded  the  French  from  North  America,  we  Ihall  have  occafion  to  fee  ia 
the  couife  of  this  narration. 
♦  Id.,  ibid. 

chiei% 
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chiefly  within  their  fettlements,  now  ventured  to  extend  their  plantations,  which 
they  cukivated  with  confidence  and  fuccefs.  All  the  loldiers,  who  confented  to 
fettle  in  Canada,  obtained  their  dilcharge,  together  with  a  grant  of  fome  land  ; 
and  the  officers  had  lands  granted  them  according  to  their  rank.  The  old  fettle-, 
inents  were  improved,  and  new  onrs  eftablilhcd,  wherever  the  interell  or  fafety 
of  the  colony  required  ir.  An  increafe  of  trade  with  the  Indians  Vv'as  one  of  the 
defirable  conlequences  of  this  fpirit  of  induftry  -,  and  the  general  prolperity  was 
augmented  by  the  care  of  the  governor  not  only  to  preferve  fricndfliip  with  the 
natives,  but  alfo  to  eftablirti  peace  and  harmony  among  the  colonifts  them- 
felves.  Not  a  fingle  act  of  hohility  was  committed  for  feveral  years  throughout 
a  territory  of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues,  inhabited  chiefly  by  favage  nations, 
jealous  of  each  other.  It -appeared  as  if  the  French  had  only  kindled  the  war 
on  their  arrival,  in  order  to  exiinguilh  more  cffeflually  the  fparks  of  difcord. 

But  fuch  tranquillity  could  not  be  lafling  among  a  people  always  armed  for  the 
chafe,  unlefs  the  power  that  had  eflablifhed  it  had  been  able  to  maintain  it  by 
the  fuperiority  of  its  forces.  Finding  that  this  precaution  was  negledled,  the  Iro- 
quois  incited  by  that  reftlefs  difpofition  which  is  infpired  by  t'.e  love  of  war  and 
dominion,  prepared  themfelves  for  hoflilities.  They  were  careful,  however,  to 
continue  on  good  terms  with  all  thofe  tribes  who  were  either  allies  or  neighbours  to 
the  French.  But  they  were  told,  notwithftanding  tliis  moderation,  that  they  mufl: 
immediaf^ly  lay  down  their  arms,  and  refl:ore  all  the  priibners  thry  had  taken,  or 
cxpedl  to  fee  their  coimtry  defolated,  and  their  habitations  dellroved.  This 
haughty  fummons  incenfed  their  pride  :  they  anfwered,  That  they  fliould  never 
fufi^cr  the  leafl-  encroachment  on  their  independency  -,  and  that  they  would  make 
the  French  fenfible,  they  were  neither  to  be  neglefted  as  friends,  nor  defpifcd  as 
enemies. 

Staggered,  however,  with  the  air  of  authority  that  had  been  afl^umed,  and  fen- 
fible of  the  deftrudive  power  of  fire-arms,  the  Iroquois  complied  in  part  with 
the  terms  required  of  them,  and  the  matter  was  compromifcd.  But  this  kind  of 
humiliation  rather  increafcd  the  refentment,  than  tamed  the  fpirit  of  a  people, 
more  accuftomed  to  commit  than  to  fuficr  injuries.  The  Englifli,  who  in  166^, 
had  difpoflrfled  the  Dutch  of  Nova  Belgia  or  New  Netherlands,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen,  and  remained  mafters  of  the  conquered  territory,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  New  York,  availed  themfelves  of  the  hoflile  difpofitions  of  the  Iro- 
quois, to  attach  them  to  their  interefl:,  and  widen  farther  the  breach  between  them 
and  the  French.  They  were  invited  to  bring  their  beaver  and  other  furs  to 
Albany,  where  they  fold  at  a  higher  price  than  at  Montreal. 

Lewis  XiV.  who  was  then  in  the  heighth  of  his  glory,  impatient  of  fo  many 
A.  D  i68c.  inli^'hs,  fent  over  Denonviile,  an  officer  of  reputation,  to  reftore  the  authority  of 
France  in  Canada.  The  new  governor  immediately  perceived,  that  the  firll  fl;ep 
towards  the  fecurity  ot  the  French  colony  mud  be  tlie  cutting  ofl"  from  theHnglifh 
all  communication  with  the  favages  by  the  lakes  ;  and  particularly  the  iecuring 
that  of  Ontario,  on  the  weft  as  well  as  the  eafb,  by  building  at  Niagara,  a  ftrong 
fort  of  fl.one,  capable  of  containing  five  or  fix  hundred  men.     Dongan,  governor 
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of  New  York  remonftratt'd,  tlwjgh  incffedually,  aga^iift  this  meafure ;  and  as 

he  was  fenfibie  tiiat  his  mailer,  James  J-I.  was  in  a  manner  the  (lave  of  France,  he 

paid  very  iittle  regard  to  the  orders  which  lie  received  in  favour  of  the.  French  in 

ISJorth  America.     He  even  fummoned  a  meeting  of  the  Iroquois  cantons,  laid  be-    A.  D,  i6P6. 

fore  them  thtir  diuiger  troin  the  French,  and  fhewed  them  that  their  beft  courfe 

would  be  to  prevent  tiie  blow  meditated  againft  them-,  by  immediately  attacking 

tlie  enemy,  wliile  yet  unprepared  for  refiltance. 

But  the  governor  of  Canada  had  received  intelligence  of  this  aflembly,  and 
•defeated  its  purpole  by  nieacis  of  L,amberville,  the  French  milTionary  among  the 
Iroquois,  who  had  great  afcendency  over  them  ;  and  Barrillon,  the  French 
miniQcr  at  the  court  of  London,  prevailed  upon  the  weak  and  bigotted  James  to 
agree  to  a  neutrality  between  his  fubjedls  and  thofe  of  the  mofb  Chriftian 
king  in  America  ;  in  conlcquence  of  which  the  French  were  left  in  pofTeifion  o^' 
all  their  ufurped  claims,  and  the  Iroquois  expofed  to  that  deftruflion  which  was 
preparing  for  them.  Denonville,  however,  i'enfible  that  this  nation  muft  not  be 
attacked  without  being  extirpated,  [remained  in  a  ftate  of  inadion,  and  feeraing 
friendlhip,  till  he  had  received  from  Europe  theneceffary  reinforcements  for  exe- 
cuting lo  defperate  a  refolution.  Thefe  fuccours  arrived  in  1687,  when  the  co. 
lony  confifted  of  near  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  about  one  third  of  whom 
were  fit  to  bear  arms. 

Though  able  to  take  the  field  with  fo  confiderable  a  force,  Denonville  had 
recourfe  to  flraiagem,  and  diOwnoured  the  French  name  among  the  favages  by  an 
infamous  perfidy,  no  lefs  deferving  the  deteftation  of  civilized  nations.  Under 
pretence  of  terminating  their  differences  by  negociation,  he  bafely  abufed  the 
confidence  which  the  Iroquois  repofed  in  the  Jefuit  Lamberville,  on  v/hofe  faith 
they  had  confented  to  a  conference.  As  foon  as  the  Indian  chiefs  arrived,  they 
were  put  in  irons,  carried  to  Quebec,  and  tranfported  to  France,  in  order  to  be 
condemned  to  the  gallies. 

On  the  firft  intelligence  of  this  treachery,  the  old  men  of  the  Iroquois  fent  for 
their  miiTionary,  and  addrcflcd  him  in  words  to  the  following  purport : — "  We 
are  authorifed  by  every  law,  and  impelled  by  many  motives,  to  treat  you  as  an 
enemy,  but  we  cannot  refolve  to  do  fo.  Your  heart  had  no'fhare  in  the  injury 
that  we  have  fuftained,  though  you  were  made  the  inftrument  of  fo  bafe  an  in- 
fult :  it  would  therefore  be  unjuft  to  punifh  you  for  a  crime  which  you  deteft, 
if  poflible  even  more  than  ourfelves  •,  but  you  muft  leave  us.  Our  ralh  young 
men  may  confider  you  in  the  light  of  a  traitor,  who  has  delivered  up  the  chiefs 
of  our  nation  to  the  fliame  of  flavery ;  and  fliould  once  the  war-fong  be  railed, 
it  might  not  be  in  our  power  to  fave  you  *."  When  this  fpeech  was  finifhed,  the 
generous  favages  appointed  Lamberville  a  guard,  which  condudled  him  to  a  place 
of  fafety  ;  and  then  both  parties  took  up  arms. 

The  French  prefently  fpread  terror  among  the  Indians  bordering  on  the  great 
lakes ;  but  Denonville  had  neither  the  adtivity  nor  the  genius  neceffary  to  improve 
thefe  firft  fuccefles.     While  he  was  deliberating,  inftead  of  afting,  the  campaign 

•  Charlevoix,  torn.  II. 
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was  clofed,  without  any  permanent  advantage  being  gained.  This  increafcd  tfi»- 
bolJnefs  ot  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  die  French  icttkments :  they  repeatedly 
committed  the  moft  trighttul  ravages  •,  and  the  planters  finding  the  fruits  of  theis 
induftry  deftroyed  by  thele  irruptions,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  terror  infpired 
by  the  Indians  prevented  them  from  repairing  the  damage  they  had  fullained,  ar- 
dently lontred  for  peace.  Denonsillc's  temper  coincided  with  their  wifhcs ;  but 
it  feemed  no  cafy  matter  to  appeal'e  an  enemy  filled  with  rage  and  indignation,  oh 
account  of  the  moft  atrocious  outrages,  and  burning  with  revenge.  Lamber- 
ville,  however,  who  dill  maintained  his  alcenuant  over  the  Iroquois,  prevailed  on 
them  to  liften  to  pacific  overtures, 

While  thefe  negociations  were  carrying  on,  a  Machiavel  educated  in  the 
forefts  of  Canada,  known  by  the  name  of  Le  Rat,  the  braveft,  the  moft  enter- 
prifing,  and  moft  intelligent  favage-  ever  found  in  the  American  wilds,  arrived  at 
Gatarocouy,  a  French  fort,  with  a  chofen  band  of  Hurons,  fully  determined  upon 
exploits  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired.  But  he  was  told  that 
a  treaty  was  already  on  foot  ;  that  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  were  on  their  way 
to  Moptreal,  in  order  to  conclude  it ;  and  that  the  greateft  fervicc  he  could  do 
the  colony  would  be  to  return  home,  as  it  would  be  an  infult  upon  the  governor 
to  commit  hoftilities  againft  a  nation  with  whom  he  was  treating  of  peace. 
Piqued  that  the  French  fhould  enter  into  negociations  without  confulting  their 
Indian  allies,  Le  Rat  refolved  to  puniftr  them  for  their  prefumption,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  gratified  fvis  own  paffion  for  war.  Widiout  difcovering  the  fmalleft 
emotion  of  diflatisfadlion,  he  left  the  fort,  and  ambuftied  his  party  at  a  place  by 
which  he  knew  the  deputies  muft  pafs.  Some  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rcH 
taken  prifoners.  When  the  latter  told  him  the  purport  of  their  journey,  he 
affeded  great  furprife,  as  the  governor,  he  faid,  had  fent  him  to  intercept  them  ; 
and  to  carry  on  the  deceit,  more  fuocefsfully,  he  immediately  re  leafed  them 
all  except  one,  whom  he  pretended  to  keep,  in  order  to  replace  one  of  his 
Hurons  who  had  been  killed  in  the  fray.  He  then  haftened  toMichillimakinac, 
where  he  prefented  his  captive  to  the  French  commandant  -,  who,  not  know- 
ing that  Denonville  was  treating  with  the  Iroquois,  was  prevailed  upon  ta 
order  the  unhappy  favage  to  be  put  to  death. 

One  other  ftep  was  now  only  neceflary  to  complete  the  intrigues  of  Le  Rat ; 
and  it  was  not  delayed.  He  immediately  fent  for  an  old  Iroquois,  who  had  loner 
been  a  prifoncr  an^org  the  Hurons,  and  gave  him  his  liberty  to  go  and  acquaint 
his  nation.  That  the  French,  while  they  amufed  their  enemies  with  negociations, 
continued  to  take  prifoners  and  to  murder  them,  and  that  they  had  fliamefully 
violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  perfon  of  an  ambaffador*.  This  artifice, 
worthy  of  the  moft  infidious  Italian  policy,  fucceeded  to  the  wifh  of  Le  Rat : 
the  war  was  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever;  and  as  the  t  nglifh  councils' 
were  no  longer  governed  by  French  influence,  the  nation  having  depoltd  the 
timid  James,  and  placed  the  prince  of  Orange  upon  the  throne,  the  governor  of 
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New  York  undertook  the  proteflion  of  the  Iroquois,  and  hoftilities  became 
general  between  ti  e  Englifh  and  French  coionifts. 

The  principal  cnterpnk  in  the  courfe  of  this  war  was  the  fiege  of  Qiiebec. 
That,  as   already  related,  was  committed   to  Sir  William  Phips,  whofe  vain- 
glorious confidence  dilappointed  the  armament  of  its  objedl,  by  permitting  the 
French  to  afll;mble  their  forces,  after  he  had  fummoned  the  place  to  furrender, 
but  before  iie  made  the  attack.     If  we  credit  the  French  writers,  however,  other 
caules  confpired  to  this  difappointment,  which  Sir  William  could  not  forefee. 
As  the  people  of  New  England,  by  whom  this  expedition  was  planned,  had  no- 
thing Icfs  in  view  than  the  entire  reduiStion  of  Canada,  a  body  of  troops  was 
appointed  to  march  by  land,  in  order  to  attack  Montreal,  at  the  fame  time  thac. 
the  fleet  and  trani ports  failed  for  Quebec.     The  land  forces,  it  was  fuppofed, 
would  divide  the  llrcngth  of  the  colony,  and  render  the  reduftion  of  the  capital' 
more  eafy,  as  Montreal  could  have  made  but  little  refiftance  againft  three  thou-- 
fand  Englifh  and  favages-.     But  when  they  were  nearly  arrived  at  the  place,  the 
Iroquois,  who  were  the  loul  of  the  war,  recollefled  the  hazard  they  ran  in  con- 
ducing their  allies  to  the  conqueft  of  Canada.     "  Situated  as  we  are,"  faid 
one  of  their  old  men,  in  a  council  held  on  that  occafion,  "  between  two  European.- 
powers,  each  ftrong  enough  to  dcftroy  us,  and  both  interefled  in  our  ruin  when 
they  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of  our  afliftance,  what  better  ftep  can  we  take  than 
to  prevent  the  one  from  becoming  viftorious  over  the  other  ?— While  their  rivalry, 
fubfifts,  each  will  be  obliged  to  court  our  alliance,  or  to  bribe  us  into  a  neutrality." 
This  deep  reafoning,  which  feems  to  be  di>5tated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  policy  as- 
that  which  regulates  the  balance  of  Europe,  determined  the  Iroquois  to  return  to 
their  refpefiiive  homes,  under  various  pretences  *.     The  other  lavage  tribes  fol.- 
k)wed  their  example  •,  and  their  Englifh  aflbciates  were  obliged  to  retreat,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  dcfedtion  fo  general;  while  the  French  coionifts,  now  in  fecurity  on. 
their  plantations,  united  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their  capital,  and  blafled. 
the  fanguine  hopes  of  Sir  William  Phips,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  thought, 
himfclr  lure  of  fuccefs, 

The  war  between  the  French  and  Englifh  was  continued  with  various  fortune? 
in  America,  and  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  expeditions  fatal  to  the  coionifts,  but  of- 
lit'le  confequence  to  the  two  mother  countries.     In  one  of  thefe  expeditions  w& 
meet  with  a  fingular  inftance  of  favage  generofity.     Provifions  beginning  to  fail 
among  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  the  Hurons  fupplied  them  plentifully  by. 
hunting,  and  offered  fome  of  their  game  to  their  European  aftbciates.     The- 
French  declined  the  offer,  from  motives  no  !efs  noble  than  tliofeby  which  itwas- 
diftated.     On  this,  the  liberal  fpirited  Hurons  replied,  "  You  fliare  with  us  t.'ie- 
fatigues  of  war  •,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  we  ftiould  fliare  with  you  the  neceflaries 
of  life :  we  fhould  not  be  men  if  we  afted  otherwife  with  men.''     Similar  in- 
ftances  of  magnanimity  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  depredations,  which  have, 
too  little  ponnedion  with  the  progrefs  of  the  colonies  to  merit  a  detail  in  a, 

•  Id. ibid. 
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genetal  work,  fiich  anecdotes  excepted  as  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  charsfter  of  the 
Indians.  It  will  therefore  be  I'ufficient  to  obtcrve,  that  the  peace  of  Ryiwick  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  Europe,  and  the  hoftiltties  in  America,, 
where  no  nnaterial  alteration  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  date  of  property.. 

The  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Englifh,  were  now 
fcnfible  that  they  required  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  in  order  to  repair  the  loflcs 
they  had  fuftained  in  war.  Unfortunately  for  all  parties,  the  peace  was  not  lb 
durable  as  might  have  been  wiflied.  It  afforded  the  Indians  leifure,  however,  to 
recruit  themfelvcs  ;  the  Europeans  refunded  their  labours  -,  and  the  fur  trade,  the 
firit  that  could  be  entered  into  with  a  nation  of  huntfmen,  was  more  fully  ella- 
bliflied. 

Canada,  which  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery  by  the  French,  was  entirely  covered 
with  wood,  might  be  confidered  as  little  more  than  an  cxtenfive  haunt  of  wild 
beads.  They  had  multiplied  there  prodigioufly  ;  becaufe  the  few  inhabitants  of 
thole  wilds  having  no  flocks  or  tame  animals,  left  abundant  room  and  food  for 
fuch  as  were  lavage  and  free  like  themfelvcs.  But  even  thefe  paid  tribute  to  the 
fovereignty  of  man,  who  has  every  where  aflerted  his  dominion  over  the  animal 
creation.  Having  neither  arts  nor  hufbandry  to  employ  them,  the  lavages  fed 
and  cloathed  themfelvcs  entirely  with  the  wild  beafts  they  deftroyed  ;  and  as  foon 
as  luxury  had  led  them  to  make  ufe  of  their  fkins  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
they  waged  a  perpetual  war  againft  them.  This  was  the  more  deftrudive,  as  it 
hot  only  procured  thenq  a  variety  of  gratifications,  with  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  unacquainted,  but  was  carried  on  with  new  weapons,  the  Indian  huntfmen 
having  very  early  adopted  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  This  fatal  induRry,  exercifed 
in  the  woods  of  Canada,  occafioned  a  prodigious  quantity,  and  a-valt  variety  of 
furs  to  be  brought  into  the  ports  of  France.  Some  of  thefe  were  confumed  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  reft  dil'poled  of  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  Furs  of 
almoft  every  fpecies  were  at  that  time  known  in  Europe :  they  came  from  the 
northern  parts  of  our  hemifphere,  but  in  too  fmall  quantities  to  fupply  a  general 
demand.  That  demand  has  encreafcd  fince  caprice  and  novelty  have  made  furs 
more  or  lefs  in  fafliion,  and  fince  it  hath  been  found  to  be  the  intereft  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  that  they  fhould  be  valued  in  the  mother-countries.  It  will  not 
therefore  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  thole  that  are  moll  in  requeft. 

I'hc  otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which  runs  or  fvvims  along  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers  -,  commonly  lives  upon  filh,  and  when  that  fails,  will  feed  upon  grafs, 
or  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants.  From  his  manner  of  living,  and  place  of  re- 
fidence,  he  has  been  ranked  among  amphibious  animals,  who  can  live  equally  in 
the  air,  and  under  water  ;  but  improperly  lurcly,  fince  the  otter  cannot  live 
witliout  rclpiration,  any  more  than  other  land  animals.  He  is  found  in  all  thofe 
countries  whicli  abound  in  water,  excepting  the  more  fouthern  latitudes  ;  but  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  he  is  more  common,  and  of  a  larger  fizc,  than 
any  where  elle.  His  hair  is  in  no  other  country  lo  black,  or  fo  fine  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  peculiarly  fatal  to  him,  as  it  expofes  him  the  more  to  the  purfuit  of  man. 
Nor  is  the  pole-cat  in  lefs  eftimation  among  the  Canadian  huntfmen.   There  are 

three 
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three  fpecies  of  this  animal ;  namely  the  common  pole-cat,  that  called  the 
mink,  and  the  (linking  pole-cat.  Their  hair  is  darker,  more  glofTy,  and  more 
filky,  than  in  Europe. 

Even  the  rat  m  North  America  is  valuable  on  account  of  his  {l<in.  There  arc 
two  lorts  that  enter  into  commerce  :  the  hair  of  the  one,  wluch  is  called  the 
OpoiTum,  and  is  twice  as  large  as  an  European  rat,  is  commonly  of  a  filver 
grey,  but  Ibmetimes  a  clear  white.  The  female  has  a  bag  under  her  belly,  which 
fhe  can  open  and  fliut  at  pleafure  j'and  when  purfued,  (he  puts  her  young  into 
this  bag,  and  carries  them  off.  The  other,  which  is  called  the  Mufk-Rat,  lias 
all  the  charafteriftic  qualities  of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems  to  be  a  diminutive 
fpecies,  and  his  fl<in  is  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes.  7  he  ermine,  which  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  fquirrel,  but  not  quite  fo  long,  has  the  moft  lively  eyes  and 
keen  look  ;  and  his  motions  are  fo  quick,  that  the  fight  cannot  follow  them. 
The  tip  of  his  long  and  bufliy  tail  is  as  black  as  jet ;  and  his  hair,  which  is  as  yel- 
low  as  gold  in  fummer,  turns  as  white  as  Inow  in  winter. 

This  lively  and  light  animal  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Canada,  but  by  no 
means  plenty.  Though  fmaller  than  the  fable,  it  is  lefs  common.  The  marten, 
which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold  countries,  and  in  the  center  of  fortfts,  far 
from  the  habitations  of  men,  is  a  beaft  ol  prey,  and  lives  upon  birds.  Thougli 
but  half  a  \ard  long,  it  leaves  prints  in  tlie  I'now,  which  appear  to  be  t!;e  foot- 
fteps  of  a  very  large  animal.  This  is  occafioned  by  its  mode  of  walking  ;  for  it 
always  leaps,  and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet  together.  Its  fur  is,  in  general, 
much  cfteemed,  though  commonly  far  inferior  to  that  fpecies,  which  is  diflin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  Sable.  This  is  a  fhining  black;  and  the  fincft  among 
t!ie  other  kinds,  is  that  whole  fkin  is  the  browneft.  The  martens  feldom  quit 
the  inmoft  reccfics  of  their  impenetrable  forelh  more  than  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  The  natives  think  that  fuch  an  appearance  portends  a  good  winter;  that 
is  a  great  quantity  of  fnow,  and  confequently  good  fporr. 

The  animal  by  the  antients  called  the  Lynx,  and  known  in  Siberia  by  the  name 
of  the  Ounce,  is  only  called  the  Wild-cat  in  Canada,  where  it  is  fmaller  than  in 
our  hemiiphere.  This  animal,  to  whom  common  opinion  would  not  have  attri- 
buted very  piercing  eyes,  if  it  were  not  endued  with  the  faculty  of  feeing,  hearing, 
and  Imelling  at  a  great  diftance,  lives  upon  what  game  it  can  catch,  and  which  it 
frequently  purfues  to  the  tops  of  the  tallefl  trees.  Its  flelTi  is  white,  and  v/ell- 
f^avoured  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  hunted  for  the  fake  of  its  fl<in,  the  hair  of  v/hich  is 
long,  and  of  a  fine  light  grey,  tliough  k-fs  efleemed  than  that  of  the  fox.  This 
carnivorous,  cunning,  and  mifchievous  animal  is  a  nauve  of  the  frozen  regions. 
In  warmer  climates  the  fox  has  loll  much  of  his  original  beauty,  and  his  fur  is  not 
fo  fine.  In  the  north  it  is  found  long,  foft,  and  full ;  fometimes  white,  fometimes 
brown,  and  often  red,  or  fandy.  The  fined  of  any  is  that  which  is  black ;  but 
this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada  than  in  Siberia,  which  lies  farther  north,  and  is  lefs 
damp. 

Befides  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North  America  fupplies  us  with  fl'cins  of  the  flag, 

the  deer,  and  the  roe-buck  ;  of  the  moofc-deer,  called  aifo  Caribou,  and  of  the 
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elk,  which  is  named  Original.  Thole  two  laft  kinds,  which,  in  our  hemifpherc, 
are  found  only  towards  the  polar  circle  •,  the  elk,  on  this  fide,  and  the  moofe-deer, 
on  the  other,  are  to  be  met  with  in  America  in  more  fouthern  latitudes.  This  dif- 
ference may  be  owing  to  the  greater  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  in  America,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  izcntrral  law  oi  nature.  I'heir  Rron",  foft,  and  warm  fkins  make 
excellent  garnitnts,  which  are  very  ligiit. 

All  thefe  animals  are  hunted  by  the  Europeans  in  common  with  the  natives  ; 
but  the  favages  have  in  a  manner  refcrved  to  themfelvcs  the  chace  of  the  bear, 
it  being  their  favourite  amufement,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  warlike  man- 
ners, as  well  as  thtir  wants.  In  northern  climates,  the  bear  is  moil  commonly 
black.  Being  raihrr  fliy  than  fierce,  he  chufcs  for  his  lurking  place,  inftead  of  a 
cavern,  the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  There  he  fixes  himiclf  in  wintert 
as  high  as  he  can  climb ;  and  as  he  is  very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn,  very  well 
turnilhed  with  hair,  takes  no  exercife,  and  is  generally  afieep,  he  can  lofe  but  little 
by  perfpiration,  and  confequently  mud  ieldom  have  occafion  to  go  abroad  in 
queft  of  food.  He  is  frequently,  however,  forced  from  his  retreat,  by  fire  be- 
'ng  fet  to  it ;  and  when  he  attempts  to  come  down,  he  is  afiauked  by  a  fhower  of 
arrows,  before  he  can  reach  the  ground.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flefli,  rub 
themfelves  with  his  greafe,  and  cloath  themfelves  v;ith  his  fl<in. 

Such  was  the  objcft  of  the  North  Americans  in  their  purfuit  after  the  bear, 
when  a  new  interett  dirc>51;cd  them  towards  the  beaver.  This  animal  poflcfles  all 
the  friendly  difpoficions  requifite  for  fociety,  without  being  fubjccljlike  man,  to  the 
vices  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it.  Formed  by  nature  for  focial  life,  he  is  en- 
dued with  an  inftint.^  adapted  to  the  prefervation,  as  well  as  the  propagation  of  his 
fpecics  :  yet  this  animal,  whofe  tender  plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  flriking  ex- 
ample draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the  humane  philofopher,  who 
contemplates  his  life  and  manners— this  harmlefs  animal,  who  never  hurts  any 
living  creature,  who  is  neither  carnivorous  nor  fanguinary,  is  become  theohjedl  of 
man's  moft  ardent  purfuit,  and  the  prey  which  the  lavage  hunts  after  with  the 
mod  blood-thirfty  eagernefs.  This  cruelty  is  owing  to  the  luxury  and  unfeclinw 
rapacity  of  the  moiT:  polilhcd  European  nations. 

The  beaver  is  between  three  and  four  feet  long,  and  his  ufual  weight  about 
fifty  pounds.  His  head,  which  he  carries  downwards,  rcfcn)blcs  that  of  a  rat, 
and  his  back  is  raifed  in  an  arch,  like  that  of  a  moufc.  "  Man  had  hands 
given  him,"  fays  Lucretius,  "  and  he  has  made  ufe  of  them,"  leaving  it  as  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  they  were  given  him  for  that  end.  In  like  manner 
the  beaver  has  webs  at  his  hinder- feet,  and  he  fwims  with  them.  The  toes  of 
his  fore  feet  are  fcparate,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands.  His  tail,  which  is 
flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  fcales,  he  employs  to  carry  loads,  and  to  work  with  : 
and  he  has  four  fliarp  incilors,  or  cutting-teeth,  whicli  ferve  him  inftead  of  car- 
penters tools.  All  thefe  inflruments,  which  are  in  a  manner  ufciefs  while  he 
lives  alone,  and  do  not  then  diftinguifh  him  from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite 
fervicc  to  the  beaver,  when  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  enable  him  to  difplay 
a.  degree  of  ingenuity  feemingly  fuperior  to  tlie  inftind  of  brutes.     Without 
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paflions,  without  a  dcfire  of  committing  injury,  and  witliout  craft,  when  he 
does  not  live  in  fociety,  he  fcarcely  ventures  to  defend  himfelf.  He  never  bites, 
uniefs  he  is  catchcd  :  but  in  the  focial  ftate,  in  place  of  weapons,  he  has  a 
variety  of  contrivances  to  fecure  himfelf  without  fighting,  and  to  live  without 
committing  or  fuffering  any  injury. 

This  peaceable  and  mild  animal  is  neverthelefs  independent :  he  is  a  flave  to 
none,  becaufe  ail  his  wants  are  fupplied  by  himfelf;  he  enters  into  fociety,  but 
will  not  ferve,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  command,  all  his  labours  being  directed 
by  a  filent  inftin(ft.  It  is  the  common  want  of  fubfillence,  and  the  defirc  of 
propagation  that  talis  the  beavers,  and  coUeiSts  them  together  in  fummer,  in  order 
to  build  their  towns  againft  winter.  As  early  as  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
they  alTcmble  from  all  quarters,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  al- 
ways by  the  water-fide.  Sometimes  they  give  the  preference  to  ftill  lal<es  in  un- 
frequented diftriffls,  becaufe  there  the  waters  are  conftantly  at  an  equal  height;  and 
when  they  find  no  pools  of  ftanding  water,  they  make  one  in  the  midft  of  rivers 
or  ftreams,  by  means  of  a  caufeway  or  dam.  The  very  plan  of  this  labour  im- 
plies fuch  a  multiplicity  of  ideas,  as  our  fhort  fighted  realbn  would  be  apt  to  think 
above  any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent  mind,  were  we  not  fenfible  that 
it  is  the  contrivance  of  animals  denominated  irrational 

The  firft  thing  ereded  is  a  dyke  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  twelve  thick  at  the 
bafe,  which  flielves  away  two  or  three  feet  in  a  (lope,  anfwerable  to  the  depth  of 
the  water.     In  order  to  fave  work,  or  to  facilitate  cheir  labour,  the  beavers  chufe 
the  flialloweft  part  of  the  river.     If  they  find  a  large  tree  by  the  water-fide,  they 
fell  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  falls  acrofs  the  ftrcam  ;  and  though  it  fhould  be 
larger  in  circumference  than  a  man's  body,  they  faw  it,  or  rather  gnav/  it  through, 
with  their  four  fliarp  teeth.     The  branches  are  foon  lopped  off  by  thefe  indultri- 
ous  workmen,  who  want  to  fafhion  it  into  a  beam.     A  number  of  fmailer  trers 
are  felled,  and  prepared   for   the  intended  pile.     Some  drag  tliefe  trees  to  the 
river  ficie,  while  others  fwim  over  wiih  them  to  the  place,  where  the  cauftway  is 
to  be  raiftd.     But  how,  it  v^ill  be  af!<ed,  are  thole  animals  to  fink  the  trees  in  the 
water  with  the  afliftance  only  of  their  teeth,   tail,  and  feet  ?   Their  contrivance  is 
this:   with  their  nails  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  with  iteir  teeth  they  reft  the  large  end  of  the  ftake  againft  the  bank  of  the 
river,  or  againfl  the  great  beam  that  lies  acrofs  it ;  and  with  their  feet  raife  the 
ftake,  and  fink  it,  with  the  fliarp  end  downwards  into  the  hole,  where  it  flands 
upright.     With  their  tails  they  m.ike  mortar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  va- 
cancies between  the  fl:akes,  which  are  bound  together  with  twilled  boughs  ;  and 
thus  the  flruflure  is  com  pleated.     Tlie  flope  of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the  current, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  break  the  force  of  the  water  by  a  gradual  refinance, 
and  the  (lakes  are  driven  in  obliquely,  proportioned  to  the  inclination  of  the 
plane  :   but  the  (takes  are  planted  perpendicularly  on  the  fide  where  the  water  is 
to  fall ;  and  in  Order  to  open  a  drain,  v/hich  may  lefTen  the  effect  of  the  flope, 
and  the  weight  of  the  caufeway,  they  make  two  or  three  openings  at  the  top 
of  it,  by  which  part  of  the  v/ater  of  the  river  may  run  oif. 

When 
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When  this  work  is  finifhed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  republic,  every  member 
confidcrs  of  a  lodging  for  himfcrlf.  Each  company  builds  a  hut  in  the  v/atcr  upon 
the  caufe  way.  Thcfe  huts  are  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  of  oval  or  round 
figure,  and  one,  two,  or  three  ftorics  high,  according  to  the  number  of  families 
or  hcufholus.  Each  hut  contains  at  lead  tv.o  or  three,  and  feme  ten  or  fifteen. 
'J'hc  vialis,  whetlicr  high  or  low,  are  about  two  feet  thick,  are  all  arched  at  the 
top,  and  perfedly  neat  and  folid  both  within  and  without.  They  are  varnifhed 
with  a  kind  of  lUicco,  alike  impenetrable  to  the  water  and  external  air.  Every 
apartment  has  two  openings  -,  one  on  the  land  fide,  in  order  to  enabk;  the  beavers 
to  go  out,  and  fetch  provifions ;  the  other  on  that  next  the  flream,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate their  efcape,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy — of  man,  the  dcllroyerof  cities 
and  commonwealths.  Tiie  window  of  the  houfe  opens  to  the  water.  There 
the  beavers  take  the  frefh  air  in  the  day  time,  and  plunge  into  tlic  river  up  to 
their  middle.  In  winter  it  ferves  to  fence  them  acainft  the  ice,  which  collcdls 
aiound  it  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  or  three  feet.  1  he  fliclf  intended  to  prevent 
the  ice  from  flopping  ip  this  v;indow  refts  upon  two  ftakes,  that  (lope  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  houfe,  and  leave  an  outlet  tu  efcape,  or 
to  go  and  fwim  under  the  ice.  The  infide  of  tlie  houfe,  which  is  perteiftly  free 
from  every  kind  of  filth,  has  no  other  turniture  but  a  flooring  of  grafs  covered 
with  the  tops  of  the  fir  tree.  The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  happily 
always  found  in  their  neighbouVhood  -,  namely,  poplars,  akiers,  and  other  trees 
which  delight  in  watery  places  •,  and  the  beavers  have  the  fatisladion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  fafhion  the  wood,  to  nourifli  themfelves  with  it.  Like  certain 
favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they  eat  the  baik,  though  not  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  favages  dry  it  and  pound  it,  but  the  beavers  chew  it  and  cat  it  while  it  is 
quite  grten.  They  lay  up  a  provifion  of  ba.'k  and  tender  tv.  igs  in  feparatc  ftort- 
houfes  for  every  hut,  proportionally  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants;  and  every 
beaver  knows  his  own  ftorchoufe,  nor  docs  any  one  fteal  from  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour. Each  family  live  in  their  own  apartment,  and  are  contented  with  it,  though 
jealous  of  the  property  they  have  acquired  in  it  by  their  labour.  The  provifiops 
of  the  community  are  coUetSled,  and  expended  without  any  contcft:.  They  are 
fatisficd  with  that  fimple  food  which  their  labour  prepares  for  them.  The 
only  paiTion  they  have  feems  to  be  conjugal  affctffion,  the  end  of  which  is  the 
increafe  of  their  fpecies,  and  which  forms  itfelf  the  bafis  of  fuch  population. 
Towards  the  end  of  winter  the  females  bring  forth  their  young,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  or  three,  which  have  bten  convitivcd  in  autumn  ;  and  while  the  fa- 
ther ranges  the  woods,  allured  by  the  fweets  of  fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  fa- 
mily the  room  he  occupied  in  their  narrow  cell,  the  mother  fuckles  and  nurfcs 
them.  She  afterwards  takes  them  out  with  her  in  her  excurfions  in  quell  of  food, 
and  tends  them  till  the  feafon  of  labour  and  procreation  returns. 

Such  is  the  oeconomy  of  the  republican,  induftrious,  and  intelligent  beaver; 
fkilled  in  3rchitc(flure,  provident,  and  fyftcmatical  in  his  plans  of  police  and 
fociety,  and  whofe  gentle  and  exemplary  manners  afford  an  important  Icffon  to 
man,   his  deftroyer.     It  has  frequently  happened,  when  the  Americans  have 

6  demolifhed 
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demoliihed  the  houfes  of  the  beavers,  thole  indefatigable  animals  have  had  the  re- 
folution  to  build  them  in  the  fame  place  for  leveral  fummers  fucceffively.  The 
winter  is  the  time  for  attacking  them,  and  experience  then  warns  them  of  their 
danger.  At  the  approach  of  the  huntfmen,  one  of  the  Lx-avers  ftrikes  a  hard 
ftrcke  with  his  tail  upon  the  water.  That  fignal  fpreads  a  general  alarm  through- 
out all  the  huts  of  the  commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight. 
It  is  very  difficult,  however,  for  this  harmlefs  race  to  efcape  all  the  fnares  that 
are  laid  for  them,  thcugh  they  are  feldom  caught  by  furprife  upon  land,  or  by  the 
water-fide,  as  they  fee  and  hear  at  a  great  difiance.  But  if  the  beaver  fliould  be 
wounded  before  he  takes  to  the  water,  he  has  generally  time  to  plunge  in  ;  and  if 
he  dies  afterwards,  he  is  loll,  as  he  inltanily  finks,  and  never  rifcs  again. 

A  more  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is  by  laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where 
they  eat  the  tender  bark  of  young  trees.  Thefe  traps  are  baited  wit!i  frefh  ihps 
of  wood,  and  as  foon  as  the  beaver  touches  them,  a  great  weight  falls  and  crufhes 
his  loins.  The  huntfman,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place,  haftens  forward, 
feizes  the  animal,  and  having  killed  it,  carries  it  off.  But  there  are  other  methods 
more  commonlv,  and  even  niore  fuccelsfully  pradlifed.  The  houfes  are  fometimes 
attacked  in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  who  are  watched  at  the  edge  of 
holes,  that  have  been  made  in  the  ice,  where  they  cannot  avoid  coming  to  take 
in  frefli  air.  The  inftant  they  appear,  they  are  killed.  At  other  times  the 
beaver,  expelled  his  retreat,  is  entangled  in  nets,  fpread  for  fome  paces  round  his 
cell,  the  ice  being  broken  for  that  purpofe.  If  the  whole  colony  is  to  be  taken 
at  once,  inftead  of  breaking  down  the  fluices  to  drown  the  people,  the 
caufeway  is  opened,  in  order  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  pool  where  the 
beavers  live.  When  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs,  and  unable  to  efcape,  they  may 
be  caught  at  pleaiure,  and  entirely  deftroyed  -,  but  care  is  always  taken  to  leave 
a  fufficient  number  of  males  and  females,  in  order  to  preferve  the  breed,  an  adl 
of  generofity  diL^ated  merely  by  avarice.  The  cruel  forefight  of  man  fpares 
a  few,  that  he  may  afterwards  have  the  more  to  murder  ;  and  the  beaver,  whole 
plaintive  voice  feems  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  huntfman,  finds  only  in  the 
favage,  rendered  cruel  by  European  luxury,  a  relentlefs  enemy,  whole  depreda- 
tions are  undertaken  Icfs  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  than  to  furnifh  fuperfluities 
for  another  continent. 

The  flsiin  of  the  beaver  varies  with  the  climate,  both  in  colour  and  quality. 
In  the  fame  diftrift,  however,  where  they  are  beft,  and  where  the  colonies  of 
fecial  beavers  are  found,  there  are  fome  that  are  v\ild  and  folitary.  Thofe  ani- 
mals, who  are  faid  to  be  expelled  the  community  for  their  ill  behaviour,  live  in 
a  fubferraneous  retreat,  and  have  properly  neither  lodging  nor  ftorehoufe.  Ihey 
are  called  Earth-Beavers.  Their  coat  is  dirty,  and  the  hair  on  their  backs  is 
worn  off  by  rubbing  againfl  the  cave,  which  they  dig  for  their  habitation. 
The  hole  they  make,  and  which  commonly  opens  into  fome  pond  or  ditch  full 
of  water,  fometimes  extends  above  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  rifing  gradually  in 
a  flope  in  order  to  facilitate  their  efcape  from  inundations.  Some  of  thefe  beavers 
are  io  wild,  as  to  difclaim  all  communication  not  only  with  their  fpecies,  but  alio 
48.  4  U  their 
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their  natural  ekm.ent,  and  live  entirely  on,  land.     Tlieir  furs  are  anfwcrable  to 
tl^eir  manners,  rowgh  and  coarfc. 

•i'.  Beavers,  are  found  in  America  from  tliC  tliirtitth  to  the  fixtieth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Tiiere  are,  however,  but  few  towards  the  fouth,  and  thofe  of  a 
light  colour ;  but  they  encrea'.'e  in  number,  and  grow  darker  in  a  progreffive 
gradation  towards  the  north.  In  the  country  of  the  Illinois  they  are  yellow  and 
Itraw  coloured  ;  higher  up  in  the  country,  they  are  of  a  light  chcltnut ;  to  th? 
north  of  Canada  of  a  dark  chefnut,  and  ibme  are  there  tound  quite  black,  which 
are  reckoned  the  fineil.  But  even  in  that  climate,  which  is  inhabited  by  this  laft 
fpecies,  fome  among  the  black  tribes  are  perfedtly  white,  otheri  white  fpecklcd 
with  grey,  with  i'andy  fpots  fometimes  on  the  rump  :  fo  much  does  nature  de- 
light in  fhewing  the  gradations  of  warmth  and  cold,  and  their  various  influences 
not  only  on  the  figure,  but  on  the  very  covering  of  animals  ! 

The  fur-trade,  as  we  have  already  fecn,  was  the  firft  v^hich  the  French  carried 
on  in  Canada.  It  was  begun  by  the  colony  at  I'adoui'ac,  a  port  fituated  thirty 
leagues  below  Qticbec.  About  the  year  1^40,  the  town  of  Les  Trois  Rivieres, 
twenty -five  leagues  above  that  city,  became  a  fecond  mart,  in  procels  of  time 
all  the  fur-trade  centered  at  Montreal.  The  fkins  .were  brought  thither  in 
canoes  in  the  month  or  June  ;  and  the  number  of  Indians,  who  reforted  to  that 
place,  increafed  as  the  tame  of  the  French  ext'.-nded.  The  account  of  the  re- 
ception they  had  met  with,  the  fight  of  the  things  they  had  received  in  exchange 
for  their  goods,  all  contrinuted  to  extend  this  traffic.  Whenever  they  returned 
with  a  frtfh  lupply  of  furs,  they  always  brought,  for  levtral  }ears,  a  new  nation 
along  with  them.  Thus  a  kind  of  fair  was  opened,  to  which  the  various  tribes  of 
that  vaft  continent  reforted. 

The  Englifli  became  jealous  of  this  branch  of  commerce;  and  loon  after  their 
efiablifhment  at  New  York,  they  found  means  to  divert  the  llrcam  of  wealth. 
They  had  no  looner  lecured  a  fubfiftence,  by  beflowing  their  firll  attention  on 
agriculture,  than  they  began  to  think  of  the  fur- trade,  which  was  at  firlt  con- 
fined to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations,  comprehended  under 
that  general  name,  would  not  fuffer  their  lands  to  be  travcrfed,  in  order  to  afford 
the  Lnglifh  an  opportunity  of  trading  with  other  f.ivage  nations,  who  were  at  con- 
liant  enmity  with  them  ;  nor  would  they  permit  thofe  nations  to  come  upon  their 
territories,  to  ihare,  in  compedtion  with  them,  the  profits  of  the  trade  which 
ihey  had  opened  with  the  Europeans.  But  time  having  extinguiliied,  or  rather 
fufpended  the  hoflilities  between  the  Indian  naii  ns,  thcF.nglifh  fprcad  thcmfelves 
over  the  couiitry  :  the  favages  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters,  and  foon  gave 
them  the  preference  to  their  rivals  the  French,  over  whom  they  had  vaft  advan- 
^^ges.  Their  voyages  were  carried  on  with  greater  facility,  and  conf'equently 
they  could  afford  to  fell  cheaper.  They  were  befides  the  manufadurers  of  the 
coarle  cloths  moll  fuitable  to  the  favages  j  and  among  them,  the  beaver-trade 
was  free,  whereas,  among  the  French  it  was,  and  ever  has  been,  fubjeift  to  the 
tyranny  of  4  monopoly.,    in  confequence  of  this  freedom,  and  theiir  advantages, 
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Albany,  and  afcerwaids  Ofwego,  as  we  have  already  feen,  engrofTed  great  part 
of  the  trade  that  had  rendered  Montreal  lb  famous. 

At  this  period  the  French  in  Canada  indulged  themfclves  more  frcclv  in  a 
cuftom,  which  had  been  formerly  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  pafTion 
of  the  firit  fettlers  for  frequenting  the  woods  was  witely  confined  to  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  colony.  Pcrmiflion  was,  however,  granted  every  year  to  twenty- 
live  pcrfoRS  to  go  beyond  thofc  boundaries,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Indians; 
and  the  fuperiority  which  New  York  fetmcd  acqiiiring,  made  the  number  of 
iuch  permillions  to  be  encreaied.  They  were  a  kind  of  patents,  which  the  poflfe!- 
fors  might  make  ufe  of  either  in  perlbn  or  by  proxy,  and  continued  a  )ear  or  iiiore. 
The  profits  arifing  from  of  the  iale  of  ihti'^:  patents  were  aOigned  by  the  governor 
of  the  colony  to  the  widows  and  children  of  officers,  to  hoipitals,  and  milTiona- 
ries ;  to  fuch  as  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  iome  great  achievement,  or  lome 
uicful  undertaking,  and  fometimes  to  his  minions.  The  money,  which  he  did 
not  give  away,  or  chufe  to  keep,  was  put  into  the  public  coftlrs  ;  but  he  was 
not  accountable  to  any  one  for  the  mifmanagement  Ci  it. 

This  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many  of  thofe  traders 
fettled  among  the  Indians,  in  order  to  defraud  their  partners,  whofe  goods  they 
had  fold.  A  fall  greater  number  chofe  to  fettle  among  theEnglifh,  where  their  pro- 
fits were  greater  than  in  the  fair  trade  among  the  French.  The  immenfe  lakes, 
frequently  agitated  with  violent  ftorms ;  the  falls,  which  render  navigation  danr 
gerous  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  :  the  weight  of  the  canoes, 
the  provifions,  snd  the  bales  of  goods,  which  they  were  forced  to  convey  on 
their  fhoulders  at  the  carrying-places,  where  the  raj^idity  or  fliallownefs  of  the 
ftream  obliged  them  to  quit  the  river,  and  purlue  tlieir  journey  by  ■land,  proved 
the  ccftrudlicn  of  many  of  them.  Some  peiiihed  in  the  Inow,  and  on  the  ice, 
fome  by  hunger,  and  others  by  tlic  fvvord  of  the  enemy.  Even  thofe  who  re- 
turned to  the  colony  with  a  profit  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  per  cent,  were  not  al- 
v/ayson  that  account  more  uleful  members,  as  they  generally  gave  themfelves  up 
to  the  greateft  excelTes.  Their  fortunes  were  difiip^ted  as  fuddenly  as  they  had 
been  amafltd  ;  and  exhauited  by  the  exceflive  tatigues,  which  tiieir  avarice  had 
prompted  them  to  undeigo,  as  well  as  by  the  IJcentioufnels  of  a  wandering  and 
dilTolute  lite,  moit  of  thole  Courcurs  dcs  Bois  dragged  on  a  premature  old  age, 
in  indigence  and  infamv. 

The  government  became  fenfible  of  thefe  irregularities,  and  changed  the  me- 
thod of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade.  The  French  had  long  been  inct-fiantly  env 
ployed  in  erecting  a  number  of  forts,  which  were  thouglu  neccfi'ary  for  the  pre- 
fervation,  and  aggrandizement  of  iheir  fcttlements  in  North  America.  'J  hole 
built  to  the  weft  and  fouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  being  intended  to  reftrain 
the  ambition  of  the  Englifh,  were  large  and  ftrong  •,  but  thofe  ereded  in  the 
molt  important  fituations,  on  the  fevcral  lakes,  and  which  formed  a  chain  ex- 
tending fouthward  to  the  diftance  of  a  thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec,  were  only 
miferable  palilades  intended  to  keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  in  order  to  fecure  their, 
alliance,  and  the  produce  of  their  huntings.     In  each  tore  was  a  garrifon,  more 

or 
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or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  poll,  and  the  enemies  who 
tlirentened  it :  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  entrufl  the  commandant  of  each 
wttli  the  exclufive  privilege  of  buying  and  felling  in  the  whole  diftrifl  under  his 
dominion.  This  privilege  was  purchafed  ;  bur  as  it  was  always  advantageous, 
and  often  the  means  of  acquiring  a  confiderable  fortune,  it  was  only  granted  to 
officers  that  ftood  iiiah  in  the  governor's  favour.  It  any  of  theie  had  not  a  flock 
I'ufficicnt  for  the  undertaking,  he  could  eafily  prevail  with  fome  monied  men  to 
aflift  him,  by  giving  them  a  fhare  in  the  trade. 

This  fyflem,  it  was  pretended,  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  fervice,  would 
contribure  to  promote  it,  as  it  obliged'thc  military  men  to  keep  up  a  more  conftant 
intercourfe  with  the  na:ives,  to  watch  their  moti:.ns,  and  ufe  every  means  that 
could  fecure  their  friendfhip  ;  but  it  was  not  forefien,  or  at  leafl  only  by  thofe 
whofe  interefl  it  was  to  conceal  ir,  that  fuch  an  arrangement  muft  neccfTarily 
prevail  over  every  principle  except  that  of  avarice,  and  prove  a  fource  of  perpe. 
tual  oppreflion.  Experience  jullifies  this  conjcfture.  That  tyranny,  which 
loon  became  univerfal,  was  feverely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and  at  Toronto. 
The  farmers  of  thofe  three  forts,  by  an  abufc  of  their  exclufive  privilege,  fet  fo 
low  a  value  upon  the  commodities  that  were  brought  them,  and  rated  their  own 
fo  high,  that  by  degrees  the  Indians,  inflead  of  flopping  at  their  ufual  flacions, 
reforted  in  great  numbers  to  the  Englifh  faflory  en  the  lake  Ontario,  where  they 
could  trade  on  more  advantageous  terms. 

Alarmed  at  the  account  of  tiiefe  new  connexions,  the  French  court  found 
means  to  weaken  them,  by  taking  the'trade  of  thofe  three  polls  into  their  own 
hands,  and  trading  with  the  Indians  on  terms  flill  more  moderate  than  tliofe 
demanded  by  the  Englifh.  In  confequence  of  this  fl;ep,  the  refufe  of  all  the 
jurs  that  were  not  faleable  became  the  fole  property  of  the  crown,  and  the 
fkins  of  all  thofe  beaRs  that  were  killed  in  fummcr  and  autumn  :  in  a  word,  all 
the  moft  ordinary  furs,  the  thinncll,  and  the  moll  eafily  damageci,  were  reft  rved 
for  the  king  :  and  thefe  bafefurs,  bought  up  without  examination,  were  carclcfsly 
dcpofited  in  warchoufes,  and  devoured  by  the  moths.  At  the  proper  feafbn  for 
fending  them,  to  Quebec,  they  were  put  into  boats,  and  left  to  the  difcretion  of 
foldicrs,  pafTcngers  and  watermen,  who  having  no  concern  in  the  property,  did 
not  take  the  leafl  care  to  keep  them  dry  ;  fo  that  when  they  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  king's  officers,  their  Ihiall  value  was  flill  farther  reduced.  Hence  the 
returns  in  this  naturally  beneficial  trade  were  lefs  than  the  fums  advanced  by  the 
government  for  its  fupport. 

While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  the  promotion  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to 
A.  D.  J7C2.  the  throne  of  Spain  fpread  an  alarm  all  over  Europe,  and  involved  it  once  more 
in  the  horrors  of  war.  Tlie  conflagration  extended  even  to  the  New  World,  and 
was  early  advancing  to  Canada,  had  not  the  Iroquois  put  a  flop  to  ir.  The 
Englifh  and  French,  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice,  had  long  been  contend- 
ing who  fhould  fecure  their  alliance.  Thefe  marks  of  fear  or  efleem  had  fo  far 
increafed  their  natural  pride,  that  they  confidered  themfelves  as  the  umpires  be- 
tween the  two  rival  nations,  and  cxpedled  that  the  conduft  of  both  was  to  be  re- 
gulated 
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gulated  by  their  humour.  As  they  were  inclined  to  peace  at  that  time,  they  CKAP.  X. 
haughtily  declared  that  they  would  take  up  arms  againft  either  of  the  two  na- 
tions which  fiiould  commence  hpliilities  againlt  the  other,  within  their  boundaries,. 
This  relolution  was  favourable  to  the  fituation  of  the  French  colony,  which  Wi^s 
ill  prepared  for  war,  and  could  expecl  no  afTillance  from  the  mother-country  ; 
but  the  people  of  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  forces  were  confiderable, 
Wifned  only  to  prevail  with  the  Iroquois  tojoin  them,  in  order  to  commence  holli- 
licies.  All  their  negociations  were  however  inefrcftual  till  the  year  1710,  when 
they  fucceeded  in  for.ming  a  league  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  reduflion  of 
Montreal  was  refolved  upon,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  fleet  from  Bofton  was  ex- 
pected to  alTauIt  Quebec. 

An  army  of  two  thoufand  Englifli,  and  an  equal  number  of  Indians,  was  ac- 
cordingly advancing  towards  the  heart  of  Canada  with  the  greateft  probability  of  A,  D,  171 1. 
luccefs,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  never  approved  of  the 
war,  laid  with  a  myfterious  air  to  his  people,  "  What  will  become  of  us,  if  we 
fliould  fucceed  in  driving  away  the  French  ?"  Thefe  few  words,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  immediately  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  Iroquois 
their  former  lyftem,  of  keeping  the  balance  equal  between  the  two  foreign  na- 
tions, m  order  to  fecure  their  own  independency;  and  they  inftantly  refolved  to 
relinquilh  a  defign,  which  nowappeared  to  have  been  adopted  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic intereft.  But  as  they  thought  it  would  be  Ihameful  openly  to  defert  theiii 
aflbciates,  they  determined  to  effccSt  by  fecret  treachery  the  purpofe  of  open  de- 
fciftion.  In  tliis  they  were  affifted  by  circumftances  peculiarly  favourable  tofucii 
an  infidious  defiorn.     r 

The  army  having  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  to  wait  for  the  artillery 
and  amniunition,  the  Iroquois,  who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in  hunting,  flayed 
all  the  beads  they  caught,  and  threw  their  fkins  into  the  flood  a  little  above 
the  camp.  The  waters  were  foon  infefled  ;  and  the  Englifli,  who  had  no  fufpi« 
cion  of  any  bafenefs,  continued  unfortunately  to  drink  of  the  poifoned  fl:ream  *. 
The  confequence  was,  that  they  died  in  fuch  numbers,  as  made  it  neceflary  to 
fufpend  the  military  operations  ;  and  on  their  return  to  New  York,  they  under- 
ftood  that  the  fleet  deftined  for  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  had  not  been  more  fuccefsful. 
Through  the  raflinefs  of  the  admiral,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  pilots,  eiglit 
tranfports  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  men  were  loft  in  the  mouth  of  the. 
river  St.  Laurence  -,  and  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war,  that,  on  account  of 
this  accident,  the  advancing  feafon,  and  other  adverfe  circumfl:ances,  it  was  im- 
pradicable  to  proceed.  Thus  was  Canada  at  once  delivered  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  it,  both  by  land  and  fea  ;  and  Vaudreuil,  the  governor,  had  the 
glory  of  defending  it  without  fuccours,  and  without  lofs,  againft  the  whole  ftrength 
of  New  England  and  Nev/  York,  fupported  by  a  powerful  fleet,  and  a  con- 
fiderable body  of  land  forces  from  Britain, 

*  Charlevoix,  torn.  IV.     This   hifioiian  had  his  information  from  father  Moieviilc,  a  mill;- 
onary  amoiig  the  Iroquois. 

4H.  4  X  New 
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BOOK  IV.  New  France,  however,  was  not  yet  in  fecurity.  The  Oatagamis,  vulgarly 
called  the  Foxes,  who,  for  twenty-five  years  had  I'carcely  been  heard  of,  began 
about  this  time  to  make  a  figure  in  North  America.  They  had  promifed  to  fur- 
prize  Fort  Detroit,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  to  whofe  intereft 
they  had  lately  come  over.  With  this  view  they  lay  very  near  the  place,  and 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  infulting  the  garrifon,  which  was  commanded  by  an 
officer  named  Du  Buiflbn.  The  Kicapous  and  the  Malcontins,  two  other  favage 
nations,  v.'ere  confederated  with  them  in  the  lame  defign,  which  was  difcovered 
to  Du  Buiffon  by  one  Jofeph,  a  Chriftian  Outagamis.  Buiflbn,  who  had  but 
twenty  Frenchmen  in  the  fort,  informed  his  Indian  allies  of  his  danger  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  they  returned  from  the  chace,  they  marched  to  his  relief.  They  confifted 
of  the  Outaouais,  the  Hurons,  the  Sakis,  the  Illinois,  and  feveral  other  tribes, 
each  of  which  had  a  particular  ftandard.  The  Outagamis,  who  had  reared  a 
flight  fort  for  their  defence,  waited  for  their  enemies  with  the  mofl  unfhaken  in- 
trepidity;  and  their  brave  reiiftance  obliged  the  aflailants,  after  a  vigorous  attack, 
toraife  two  ftages,  each  twenty-five  feet  high,  from  which  they  battered  the  little 
citadel.  The  Outagamis  foon  lufiTered  every  extreme  of  hunger  and  thirfl ;  but 
ib  great  was  their  afTeftion  for  the  Englifh,  that  they  hoifled  red  coverlets,  by 
way  of  colours,  upon  their  pallifadoes,  calling  out  at  the  fame  time,  with  all  their 
might,  that  they  had  no  other  father  but  the  Englifhman,  who  would  not  rail 
to  jcome  to  their  relief,  or  revenge  their  death.  Thofe  exclamations  made  no  in- 
confiderable  imprefTion-upon  their  Indian  enemies  -,  of  which  Du  BuifTon  was  fo 
apprchenfive,  that  he  ordered  all  converfation  between  the  bcfiegers  and  the  be- 
fieged  to  be  broken  off,  and  the  artillery  to  be  brought  up. 

The  Outagamis  now  demanded  a  parley,  on  feeing  the  French  cannon  pointed 
^ainfl  them  ;  but  this  BuifTon  could  not  grant,  without  confulting  his  Indian 
allies,  who  agreed  to  it,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  hands  of  the  befieged,  three 
of  their  women,  who  had  been  made  prifoners.  In  confequence  of  this  refolu- 
tion,  PemoufTa,  the  chief  of  the  Outagamis,  was  admitted  into  the  aflcmbly  of 
the  confederates,  where  he  prefented  the  French  commander  with  two  captives 
and  a  belt,  and  the  Indian  chiefs  with  the  lame,  and  begged  for  a  delay  of  two 
days,  in  order  to  confult'the  elders  of  his  nation,  on  the  means  of  appeafing  their 
father's  wrath.  The  manner  in  which  he  fpoke,  touched  the  favages  fo  much  that 
they  continued  dumb,  until  Du  Buiflbn  replied,  that  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty, 
with  the  Outagamis,  till  iliey  fent  him  the  three  female  prifoners.  Pcmoufla  de- 
clared, that  he  could  fay  nothing  on  that  head,  until  he  had  confulted  his  nation  •, 
atvd,  having  obtained  a  further  delay,  he  returned  with  a  white  flag  in  his  hand, . 
attended  by  the  three  women,  and  requefted  liberty  for  his  people  to  retire. 
The  French  commandant  referred  him  to  his  Indian  allies  for  an  anfwer  ;  and  the 
chief  of  the  Illinois  gave  him  to  underfhnd,  that  the  Outaganiis  were  to  expeft 
no  mercy,  unlefs  they  furrendered  at  difcretion,  but  that  they  might  re-enter  the 
fort,  and  place  their  fecurit)rin  their  valour.  They  did  fo  •,  and  the  fire  on  both 
fides  being  renewed,  the  Outagamis  made  fuch  a  vigorous  defence,  as  greatly 
difpirited  the  French,  and  the  {lavages  defpairing  of  the  event,  were  on  the  point 
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of  returning  to  Michilliniachinac.  But  Du  Buiffon  found  means  to  detain  them 
by  prefents  :  tlie  war  long  was  renewed  •,  and  the  befieged  were  given  to  under- 
Hand,  that  no  fafety  was  now  left  them  unlefs  they  accepted  of  the  proffered 
terms.  They  petitioned  however  for  farther  delay,  and  were  permitted  to 
fend  a  frefla  deputation  to  the  camp  of  the  befiegers  j  who,  notwichftanding  all  . 
their  entreaties,  flill  infifted  on  their  furrendering  at  difcretion ;  and  it  was  with  - 
feme  difficulty  that  Buiflbn  prevented  his  Indian  allies  from  putting  the  depu- 
ties to  death.  Being  fuffered  to  return  to  the  fort,  they  renewed  their  defence 
with  undiminifhed  vigour  ;  and,  under  the  favour  of  a  tempeftuous  night,  the  / 

whole  garrifon  made  their  efcape,  after  enduring  for  nineteen  days,  under  all  the 
preflure  of  famine,  a  clofe  ficge  by  fuperior  numbers. 

In  the  morning  the  French  and  their  allies  purfued  the  Outagamis,  and  found 
them  entrenched  on  a  fmall  tongue  of  land  near  the  ifland  of  St.  Claire.  Here 
they  were  again  befieged  ;  and  their  defence  was  fo  vigorous  for  four  days,  that 
BuilTon  was  obliged  to  bring  up  the  heavy  artillery,  in  order  to  force  their 
entrenchments.  On  the  appearance  of  thefc  terrible  inftruments  of  deftrudlion, 
they  furrendered  at  difcretion.  All  thofe,.  who  were  found  in  arms,  were  im- 
mediately put  to  death ;  and  ti^e  reft  being  divided  among  the  confederate  In- 
dians, alfo  fuffered  the  fame  fate,  fo  that  few,  if  any,  efcaped  the  general  maffiicrea 
Ih  a  word,  it  was  computed  that  twothouland  of  thofe  gallant  favages  were  cut 
in  pieces,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  ot  having  declared  themfelves  friends  to 
the  Engliffi  •,  and  Charlevoix,  on  account  of  this  horrid  butchery,  accompanied 
with  fo  many  circumftances  of  treachery,  gives  to  Du  Buifibn  the  character  of. 
a  good  officer,  and  a  man  of  honour  *  1: 

Vaudreuil  being  now  delivered  from  all  the  dangers  that  threatened  hi.? 
government,  employed  himfelf  in  the  re  eft;ablifhment  of  the  fur-trade,  by  new 
alliances  with  the  favages  :  but  the  feries  of  defeats  and  mortifications  which  difco-- 
loured  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  made  him  happy  to  A.  D.  171 ;, 
purchafe  peace  by  facrifices,  which  made  his  humiliation  evident,  and  blafted  the 
hopes  of  the  French  in  the  New  World.  As  he  wiffjed  to  conceal  thefe  facri- 
fices from  his  people,  he  made  the ni  chiefly,  beyond  fea.  It  iseafy,  however,  to 
jadge,  how.  much  his  pride  muft  have  luffered  in  relinquilhing  to  the  Englifh  by 
the  trf:aty  ot  Utrecht,  Hud  Ion's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  three 
poflRiTions,  which  he  thenenjpyed  in  whole ur  in  part,  and  which  formed  that  in> 
menlis  tra^fl  ot  country  then  knowaby  the  magnificent  name  of  New  France. 

But  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  though  to  favourible  to  the  interefts  of  Englancl  in 
America,  at  a  time  when  flie  had  a  right  todidtatc,  one  capital  articJe  was  emitted  -, 
namely,  the  reftitution  ot  Cape  Breton,  or  at  lead  a  prohibition,  that  thti  French 
fhould  not  fortify  it.  They  were  immediately  fenfible  of  iis  importanoe  on 
turning  their  views  tov^ards  the  New  World  -,  and  as  the  moderation  of  queen 
Anne,  or  perhaps  the  corruption  ci  her  minifters,  had  not  only  left  them  in  pof- 
feflion  oi  this  ifland,  but  laid  them,  under  no  reftridions,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
creft  what  forti.^ications  they  thought  proper  for  its  defence. . 

*  Hift.  N.  France,  .lom.  IV. 

Cap*- 
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Cape  Breton  is  ficuattd  at  the  entrance  of  theGulph  of  St.  Laurence,  between 
theiorty-fifth  and  tbrty-fe  venth  degrees  of  North  laticpde.  Ne^vfoundland  lies  to 
the  eaft  on. the  fame  Gulf,  and  is  but  iifteen  or  fixteen  leagues  diilant  from  it  j 
and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  weft,  is  only  feparated  from  the  ifland  by  a  ftrait,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leagues  broad.  Cape  Breton  thus  fituatcd  between  tii? 
territories  of  France  and  thofe  ceded  to  her  rival,  threatened  the  pofleiTions  of  the 
one,  while  it  protected  thofe  of  the  other.  The  ifland,  which  nieafures  about  thirty- 
fix  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-two  at  its  greatetl  breadth,  is  furroundcd  with 
fliarp  pointed  rocks,  feparated  from  one  another  by  the  waves,  above  which  fom« 
of  their  tops  are  vifible.  All  its  harbours  open  to  (he  eaft,  verging  towards  (Plie 
fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft,  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places, 
and  theie  for  fmall  veflcls  in  creeks  or  between  illets.  Except  in  the  mountainous 
parts,  the  furface  of  the  ground  has  but  little  folidity,  being  every  where  co- 
vered with  a  light  mofs,  or  with  water.  The  dampncfs  of  the  foil,  however,  is 
exhaled  in  fogs  without  rendering  the  air  unwholefome.  In  other  refpedls  the 
climate  is  very  inditferent,  being  remarkably  cold  and  bleak  ;  owing  eitl:;;r  to 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half  the  ifland,  and  remain 
frozen  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  to  the  number  of.  forefts,  and  the  perpe- 
tual clouds,  which  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the  kin. 

Though  feveral  fillicrmen  had  long  reforted  to  Cape  Breton  every  fummer,  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  families  had  hitherto  fixed  their  abode  tliere.  The  French 
colony,  which  fettled  in^it  in  1713,  were  therefore  properly  its  firtl;  European  in- 
habitants. They  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Ille-Royale,  and  pitched  upon 
Fort  Dauphin  as  their  principal  fettlement. .  The  harbour  or  this  place  was  two 
leagues  in  circumference;  and  the  fliips,  which  might  come  to  the  very  fliore, 
were  well  flickered  from  the  winds.  ,,Forefl:s  affording  oak  lufficient  to  build  and 
fortify  a  large  city  were  near  at  hand ;  the  ground  was  Icfs  tarren  than  in  other 
parts,  and  the  fifliery  more  plentiful.  This  harbour  might  ha-ve  been  rendered 
impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence,  but  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it,  made  it 
be  abandoned.  The  colonills  next  turned  their  views  towards  Louifburoh,  the 
accefs  to  which  was  eafier,  and  conveniency  was  preferred  to  fecurity. 

The  harbour  of  Louifburgh,  fituated  on  the  eafl:ern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  is  at 
leaft,  a  league  in  depth,  and  near  a  mile  broad  in  the  narroweft  part.  The  bot- 
tom is  good,  and  the  ibundings  are  ufually  from  fix  to  ten  fathoms.  It  includes  a 
fmall  gulph,  very  commodious  for  refitting  fliips  of  all  fizes ;  and  they  may 
even  winter  there  with  proper  precautions.  '1  he  only  inconvenience  attendinor 
this  excellent  harbour,  is  its  being  frozen  up  from  November  till  May,  and  fome- 
times  even  till  June.  The  entrance,  which  is  naturally  rather  narrow,  was 
further  guarded  by  Goat  Ifland,  the  cannon  of  which,  vhile  in  the  poflefl'ion 
of  France,  playing  upon  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  would  have 
funk  the  largelt  fhips  that  fliould  have  attempted  to  force  a  pafl!age ;  and  the 
batteries,  one  of  thirty  fix,  the  other  of  twelve  twenty-fourpounders,  ercfted 
on  tlie  two  oppofite  fliores,  would  have  fupported  and  crofird  this  formida- 
ble fire.  The  town  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land,  that  runs  into  the  fca,  and  is  about 
half  a  league  in  circuit,     'ihe  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houfes  are 

generally 
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generally  built  of  wood  on  a  foundation  of  ftone  to  the  height  of  two  yards  horn 
the  ground.     Thofe  that  are  entirely  of  (lone,  were  conftnidtd  at  the  expence 
of  the  government,  and  deftined  lor  the  reception  of  troops.     A  number  of 
wharfs  projeded  a  confiderable  way  into  the  harbour,  and  were  extremely  con- 
venient for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  fhips. 

The  fortifications  of  Louiiburg  were  begun  in  17:0,  and  executed  upon  a 
very  good  plan.  'I'he  town  was  walled,  and  fupplied  with  all  the  works  that 
can  render  a  place  formidable.  A  fpace  of  about  an  hundred  fathoms  only  w;2s 
left  without  ramparts  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  which  was  thought  fufficiently 
protected  by  its  fituation,and  a  fim^ple  palliiadc;  the  water  being  fo  Ihallow  in  this 
place,  that  it  formed  a  fort  of  narrow  canal,  inacceffible  from  the  number  of  its 
reefs  to  fiiipping  of  any  kind  :  befides,  the  fire  from  the  fide-baftions  com- 
pletely fecured  it  againft  every  attack.  The  nectfiity  of  bringing  flone  from 
Europe,  and  other  materials  proper  for  thefe  vail  works,  fomctin.es  re- 
tarded their  progrefs,  but  never  made  them  dilcontinued.  More  thsn  thirty 
millions  of  livres  were  expended  upon  them  ;  nor  was  this  thought  a  fum  too 
great  for  the  fupport  of  the  fifheries,  for  fecuring  the  communication  between 
France  and  Canada,  and  obtaining  a  fafe  retreat  to  fliips,  coming  in  time  of  war 
from  the  Weft-India  ifiands.  Nature  and  found  policy  required  that  the  v/eakh 
of  the  fouth  fliould  be  protected  by  the  ftrength  of  the  north. 

In  17  M,  fome  French  fiTnermen,  who  had  hitherto  refided  in  Newfoundland, 
removed  to  Cape  Breton.  It  was  alio  expedcd  that  their  number  would  have 
been  increafed  by  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  were  at  liberty  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  retire  with  all  their  effedts,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their 
eflates.  But  thefe  hopes  were  difappointed  :  the  Acadians,  as  they  were  called, 
chofe  rather  to  retain  their  poflefllons  under  the  dominion  of  England,  than  to 
give  them  up  for  any  precarious  advantage,  which  they  migiit  derive  from  their 
attachment  to  France.  The  place,  which  they  were  expcded  to  fill  at  Cape 
Breton,  was  occupied  by  fome  diflrefled  adventurers  from  Europe,  who  camo 
over  to  that  illand  from  time  to  time  •,  and  the  population  of  the  colony  gra- 
dually encreafed  to  the  number  of  four  thoufand.  Thefe  inhabitants  were  fettled 
at  Louifburg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Thouloufe,  Nerica,  and  on  all  the  caafts  where 
they  found  a  proper  beach  to  dry  the  cod.  They  never  applied  themfelves  to 
agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it.  They  only  planted  a  few  pot-herbs, 
which  they  were  under  the  necelTity  of  renewing  every  year  from  abroad.  The 
poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paflures  alfo  prevented  the  increafe  of  catile :  in  a  • 
v/ord,  Cape  Breton  was  chiefly  valuable  as  a  military  ftation,  and  a  receptacle 
for  fifliermen.  ^ 

Though  this  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with  forefts  before  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  its  timber  has  fcarce  ever  been  an  objedt  of  trade ;  for  akhouo-h  a 
great  quantity  of  wood  was  there  found  fit  for  firing,  and  fome  that  might  be 
applied  to  other  ufes,  the  oak  was  always  fcarce,  and  the  fir  never  yielded  much 
refin.  Nor  was  the  fur  trade  a  more  confiderable  objedl ;  for  it  confided  only 
in  the  fkins  of  a  few  muflt-rats,  wild-cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes,  Some 
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BOOK  IV.  of  iliefc  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Mickmack  Indians :  the  reft  came  from 
St.  John's,  or  the  neighbouring  continent.  Greater  advantages  might  pofTibly 
have  been  derived  from  the  coal- mints,  which  abound  in  the  ifland.  They  lie 
in  an  horizontal  diredlion,  and  being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the 
furface,  may  be  v.orked  at  a  fmall  expence.  Eut  notwithftanding  the  prodigi- 
ous demand  for  this  coal  from  New  England,  between  the  years  1745  and  17-0, 
thefe  mines  would  probably  have  been  forlaken,  had  not  the  fhips  which  were 
fent  cue  to  the  French  Weft-Indies  wanted  ballaft.  In  one  of  the  mines  a  fire 
has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  be  extinguifhed,  and  will  probably  one 
day  occafion  fome  extraordinary  explofion. 

The  whole  induftry  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Cape  Breton  wss  conftantlv 
exerted  in  the  cod  fifhery.  The  lefs  wealthy  coloniils  employed  yearly  about  two 
hundred  boats  in  this  fifl-jery,  and  the  more  opulent  fifty  or  fixty  veflcls,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  tons  burden.  The  fmall  craft  generally  kept  within  four  or  five 
leagues  of  the  fhore,  and  returned  at  night  with  their  fifh,  which  being  imme- 
diately cured,  was  always  in  the  higheft  poflible  degree  of  perfeftion.  The  Jar^er 
fmacks  went  to  Bih  farther  out  at  fea,  and  kept  their  cargo  uncured  for  ieveral 
days,  in  confequencc  of  which  the  cod  became  lefs  valuable.  But  this  diiadvan- 
tage  was  compcnfated  by  the  opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  purfuing  tlie  fifh, 
when  the  want  of  food  compelled  them  to  leave  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  ;  and  by 
the  facility  of  carrying,  during  the  autumn,  the  produce  of  their  labour  to  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  or  even  to  Europe. 

Befides  the  filhermen  fettled  in  Cape  Breton,  others  canie  there  every  year 
from  France,  either  to  dry  their  fifli  on  the  ftages  ereAtd  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  confequence  of  an  agreement  with  the  owners,  or  upon  the  beach, 
which  was  always  referved  for  their  ufe.  The  mother  country  regularly  fent 
them  feveral  fhips  annually  laden  with  provifions,  liquors,  wearing  ap- 
parel, houlhold  goods,  and  all  things  necefiJary  for  the  fupporc  of  the  colony. 
The  largeft  of  thefe  fhips  having  no  further  deitination,  returned  to  Europe 
as  foon  as  they  had  bartered  their  lading  for  cod  -,  but  thofe  from  fil  ty  to  an 
hundred  tons  burthen,  after  having  landed  their  cargo,  went  a  fifhing  themfelves, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  feafon  was  over.  Notwithftanding  this  trade,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  Louifliurg,  and  one  no  lefs  confiderabie,  which  they 
carried  on  with  the  French  fugar  iflands,  m.oft  of  the  colonifts  were  extremely 
poor.  This  was  occafioncd  by  that  dependence,  to  which  their  indigence  had 
fubjefled  them  on  their  firft  arrival.  Unable  to  procure  the  implements  necei". 
fary  for  the  fifliery,  they  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ruinous  practice 
of  borrowing  ;  and  this,  with  the  dearnefs  of  fait  provifions,  kept  them  always 
in  a  necefTitous  condition. 

But  all  the  French  colonies  in  thofe  latitudes  have  not  been  deftined  to  ftruggle 
with  luch  inconveniencies  from  their  firft  eftabhfhment.  The  neighbouring  ifland 
of  St.  John,  more  happily  fituated,  has  been  more  friendly  to  its  inhabitants.  It 
lies  further  up  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  is  near  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and 
about  feven  at  its  greatefl  breadth.     It  bends  in  the  form  of  a  crelcent,  both  ends 
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terminating  in  a  lliarp  point.  Though  the  right  to  this  ifland  had  never  been  dif-  CHAP.  X- 
puted  with  France,  rhe  paid  no  regard  to  it,  till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when 
the  lofs  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  her  pofTefTions  in  Newfoundland,  turned  her  attention 
towards  all  the  adjacent  iflcs,  and  the  government  began  to  enquire  what 
life  could  be  made  ot  fuch  a  fpot.  It  appeared  tliat  the  winters  there  were  long, 
the  cold  extreme,  with  abundance  of  fnow,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  inftdls  ; 
but  that  thefe  difadvantages  were  compenfated  by  a  healthy  coaft,  a  good  fea- 
port,  and  feveral  convenient  anchoring-places.  The  country  was  level,  en- 
riched with  fine  paftures,  and  watered  by' an  infinite  number  of  fprings  and 
rivulets  ;  the  foil  exceedingly  diverfified,  and  fit  for  the  culture. of  every  kind  of 
grain.  The  profufion  of  game,  the  multitudes  of  wild  beafts,  the  amazing 
fhoals  of  fifli  of  all  forts,  and  a  greater  number  of  lavage  inhabitants  than 
had  been  found  in  any  of  the  other  iflands,  were  fo  many  proofs  of  the  luperior 
value  of  that  of  St.  John. 

The  reports,  fpread  to  this  purpofe  in  France,  gave  rile  to  a  company 
which  lormed  the  dcfign  of  clearing  that  fertile  ifland,  and  cftabliflTing  a 
cod-fifhtry  there  in  1719  ;  but  unfortunately  intereft,  which  had  brought  the  ad- 
venturers together,  fet  them  at  variance  before  they  began  to  execute  the  plan 
which  they  had  projefted,  and  the  ifland  of  St.  John  was  once  more  forgotten,  when 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  began  to  remove  thithtr  in  1749.  ^"  ^ 
few  years  they  increafed  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ;  and  as  they  were  for  the  moft  part  hufbandmen,  and  particularly  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  them 
to  that  employment.  But  prohibitions  and  monopolies,  when  they  reftrain  in- 
duftry,  are  equally  detrimental  to  the  labours  they  permit,  and  thofe  they  pro- 
hibit. Though  St.  John  does  not  afford  a  fufficient  extent  of  fea  coalt  for  drying 
the  vaft  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in  flioals  to  the  ifland,  and  though  the  filli 
is  too  large  to  be  cafily  dried,  it  was  neverthelefs  incumbent  upon  a  power,  whofe 
filheries  were  not  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  its  own  fubjefls,  to  en- 
courage this  kind  of  employment.  If  there  were  too  few  drying-places,  for  the 
quantity  of  fifh  that  could  be  caught,  that  which  is  called  green  cod,  and  which 
alone  would  have  been  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  might  have  been  pre- 
pared ;  whereas  by  confining  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  to  agriculture,  they 
were  deprived  of  all  refource  in  thofe  unfortunate  feaions,  which  happened  fre- 
quently in  the  ifland,  when  the  crops  were  devoured  by  the  field-mice,  and  other 
vermin,  or  deftro)ed  by  the  rage  of  the  elements. 

In  confequence  of  this  difadvantage,  the  exchanges  which  the  mother-country 
could  and  ought  to  have  tranfacted  with  the  colony  of  St.  John,  were  reduced  to 
nothing.  Only  two  or  three  fmall  vefliels  came  annually  to  the  ifland  from  Europe, 
and  landed  at  Port  La  Joie,  where  the  inhabitants  were  fupplied  with  what  tliey 
wanted,  and  made  their  returns  to  Louifburg  in  wheat,  barley,  pulfe,  oats, 
black  cattle,  and  fheep.  A  party  of  fifty  men  ferved  rather  to  regulate  the  po- 
lice, than  to  protedt  them  ;  and  their  commanding  officer  was  dependent  on 
Cape  Breton,  which  was  itfelf  under  the  controul  of  the  governor  of  Canada. 

I  That.- 
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That  vaft  country,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  iflands,  continued  to  enjoy  an  al- 
mod  uninterrupted  tranquillity  till  1745,  when  war  having  again  broke  out  be- 
tween France  and  England,  an  attack  was  made  upon  Louifburg.  This  expedi- 
tion, the  idea  of  which  was  originally  fuggifted  by  one  Mr.  Vaughan  of 
Sagadahock,  a  whimfical  projector  in  his  own  private  concerns,  and  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  military  afi'uirs,  was  planned  at  Bofton,  and  New  England  bore 
the  expence  of  it.  A  body  of  three  thoufand  men  accordingly  embarked  under 
the  condu'ft  of  Mr.  PeppercJ,  a  trader  of  Pifcataqua,  fupported  by  a  fl^-et  of  ten 
fliips  commanded  by  commodore  Warren,  and  a  landing  was  effeifted  with  little 
or  no  oppofition.  But  though  the  garrifon  of  Louifburg  confided  only  of  fix 
hundred  regular  troops,  and  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  halfily  armed  the  fuccefs 
of  the  undertaking  was  flill  precarious.  Inexperienced  troops,  or  rather  a  mili- 
tia fuddcnly  aflemblcd,  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege,  or  faced  an  enemy,  ftood  in 
need  of  lome  fortunate  incident  to  facilitate  their  operations  >  and  with  this  they 
were  favoured  in  a  very  fingular  manner. 

The  confervation  and  repair  of  the  fortifications  of  Louifburg  had  always 
been  left  to  the  care  of  the  governor.  The  foldiers  were  eager  of  being  cm- 
ployed  in  thcfe  works,  which  they  confidered  as  conducive  to  their  fafety,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  procuring  them  a  comfortable  fubfidence  -,  and  when  they  found 
that  thofe  who  Ihould  have  paid  them  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  profit  of 
.  their  labours,  they  demanded  juftice.  It  was  denied  them,  and  they  determined 
to  aflert  their  right ;  biy:  as  thefe  fpoils  had  been  fliared  between  the  chief  perfons 
in  the  colony  and  the  officers  of  the  garrifon,  the  foldiers  could  find  no  redrefs. 
Their  indignation  againft  their  opprefTors  role  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  defpifed  all 
authority  :  and  they  had  lived  in  a  date  of  almod  open  rebellion  for  fix  months, 
when  the  Englifii  Iquadron  appeared  before  the  place. 

This  was  the  tmie  for  a  reconciliation,  that  both  parties  might  unite  in 
the  common  caufe.  The  foldiers  made  the  firft  advances;  but  their  com- 
manders midruded  a  generofity  of  which  themfelves  were  incapable.  Had 
thefe  rapacious  men  conceived  it  poflible,  that  tiie  foldiers  could  entertain 
fuch  elevated  notions  as  to  facrifice  their  private  refentment  for  the  good 
of  their  country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this  difpofition,  to 
fall  upon  the  Englidi  while  forming  their  camp,  and  eredting  their  batteries ; 
and  befi;;gers  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  might  have  been  difcon- 
certed  by  a  regular  and  vigorous  attack.  But  it  was  firmly  beli>;ved,  that  the 
ioldiers  w-ere  only  defirous  of  fallying  out,  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  deferring  •,  fo  that  their  own  officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  pri- 
ibners,  till  the  Englifli  had  confiderably  damaged  the  town,  and  were  preparing 
to  dorm  the  fortifications.  Afraid  to  dand  the  fliock,  the  garrifon  capitulated  -, 
and  the  whole  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  fliared  the  fate  of  Louifburgh,  its  only  bul- 
wark *. — This  valuable  acquifition  was  rcdored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  its  fortifications  entire,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  in  whofe  poflcffion  it  had  in  fome  meafure  continued  7, 
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and  who  were  bent  upon  its  demolition,  if  it  could  not  be  retained  ;  but  the     CHAP.  X. 

misfortunes  of  Great  Britain  in  Flanders,  oblisied  her  to  make  that  humiliatinfr     l""^ 

'         o  o    A.  D. 

lacrihce  to  peace. 

The  tranquillity  which  Canada  enjoyed  bot!i  before  and  after  this  period,  fervcd 
to  recover  it  from  that  flate  of  languor  in  which  it  had  been  fo  long  plunged  i 
and  from  an  ellimate,  taken  in  175^,  it  appears  t'lat  the  inhabitants  then 
amounted  to  ninety-one. thoufand,  exclufive  of  the  regular  trooiv,  whofe  num- 
bers varied  according  to  the  diflVrent  exigencies  of  the  colony.  Nor  did  this 
eflimate  include  fixtecn  thoufand  Indians,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
French  Jettlomcnts,  or  the  various  tribes  difperfcd  throughout  that  immenfc 
country.  None  of  thefe  were  confidered  as  fubjeds,  though  fo  confiderable  a 
number  of  them  lived  in  the  middle  of  a  great  European  colony.  The  fmalleft 
tribes  ftill  preferved  their  independency.  All  men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the 
favage  alone,  perhaps,  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Not  only  tlie  whole  nation,  but 
every  individual  is  truly  free  •,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  freedom  influences  all 
his  thoughts  and  aflions.  The  Indian  would  enter  the  palace  of  an  /^fiatic 
monarch  with  the  fame  indifference  as  the  cottage  of  a  peafant  :  he  would  neither 
be  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  royalty,  nor  awed  by  the  Icepter  of  power.  It 
is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is  his  equal,  that  he  loves  and  refpefls :  he 
would  hate  a  mafter,  and  would  have  courage  to  lay  the  tyrant  at  his  feef?  to 
drag  him  from  the  throne,  or  dafh  him  from  thetrophied  car. 

TheFrench  inhabitants  of  Canada  lived  chiefly  in  three  towns  j  namely,  Quebec, 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal.     Qiiebec,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  built  in  the 
figure  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula  formed  by  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and 
that  of  St.  Charles,  at  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from 
thefea,  and  commands  a  profpectover  extenfive  and  fertile  fields,  which  ferve  to 
enrich  it,  and  over  a  very  fafe  road,  that  will  admit  upwards  of  two  hundred 
iTiips.     The  city  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  two  thirds  of  which  is 
better  defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks,  than  the  remainder  by  the  fortifica- 
tions that  crofs  the  peninfula,  though  by  no  means  weak.     It  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  town  :  tfie  houfes  in  both  are  of  ftone,  and  tolerably  well  built. 
"When  the  late  war  broke  out,  Qiiebec  contained  near  ten  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Trois  Rivieres,  built  about  ten  years  later  than  Quebec,  ftands  thiny  lea^rues 
higher  up  the  river.     Though  promifing  at  nrfl:,  it  never  contained  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  while  Canada  was  in  the  poflefiion  of    France. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  fituation.     Three  rivers  unite  their  ftreams  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  fall  into  the  St.  Laurence.     Montreal 
is  fituated  in  an  ifland  formed  by  this  great  river,  ten  leagues  long,  and  al- 
moft  four  broad,  full  fixty  leagues  above  Quebec.     A  few  huts  thrown   up 
there,  as  if  by  chance,  in  164O,  v/tre  improved  by  degrees  to  a  regular  town, 
containing  five  thoufand  inhabitants.     It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  houfes 
are  well  built.     The  fortifications  are  pretty  ftrong,  confilling  of  a  wall,  eleven 
redoubts,  a  ditch,  and  a  kind  of  citadel  or  fort,  the  batteries  of  which  com- 
mand the  ftreets  of  the  town  from  one  end  to  the  other.     Over  the  river  St. 
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Peter  is  a  bridge,  by  vvh.ich  there  is  a  communication  with  the  country  to  the  weft 
of  the  St.  Laurence.  Montreal,  lii<e  the  capital,  is  tlivideci  into  an  upper  and 
lower  town.  In  the  latter  the  merchants  chiefly  rcfide,  but  the  principal  public 
buildings  are  in  the  upper  town.  A  prodigious  trade,  as  already  ob-l-rved,  is  liere 
carried  on  with  the  Indians,  fome  ot  whom  come  down  iVom  the  dillance  ot  five 
hundred  leagues. 

Such  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada,  as  did  not  refide  within  the  walls 
of  thefe  three  towns,  were  moftly  difperkd  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Laurence  ; 
but  none  were  to  be  feen  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  foil  is  rugged 
and  barren.  The  firfl:  plantations  towards  the  fouth  were  formed  at  the  diftance 
of  fifty  leagues,  and  thofe  towards  the  north,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  below 
Qiiebcc.  They  were  v^idcly  feparatcd  from  tacli  other,  and  their  produce  was 
but  indifferent.  No  very  fertile  fields  were  to  be  lound,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  or  towards  Montreal  There  cannot  be  a  more  delight- 
ful profpedl  than  the  rich  borders  ol  the  long  and  broad  canal  that  facilitates  the 
intercourle  between  thofe  two  cities.  Detached  woods,  adding  beauty  to  the  lops 
of  the  verdant  tops,  meadows  covered  with  herds  and  flocks,  fields  crowned  with 
ripening  corn,  fmall  ftreams  of  water  tumbling  down  the  declivities,  churches  and 
caftles  leen  at  intervals  through  the  trees,  exhibit  a  fucceirion  of  the  moft  enchant- 
ing views.  Thefe  would  have  been  ftill  more  delightful,  if  the  edift  of  1 745  had 
been  obferved,  which  prohibited  the  colonift  from  dividing  his  plantations,  unlefs 
they  were  an  acre  and  an  half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  depth.  Indolent  heirs 
would  not  in  that  cafe,~have  torn  in  pieces  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers:  they 
wculd  have  been  obliged  to  form  new  plantations  ;  and  vail  fpaces  of  vvafte  land 
would  no  longer  have  ieparated  rich  and  cultivated  fields. 

Nature  herlelf,  in  the  feitling  of  Canada,  directed  the  labours  of  the  hufbandma.^ 
and  taught  him  that  watery  and  fandy  grounds,  as  well  as  thofe  where  the  pine^ 
the  fir,  and  cedar  grew  folitary,  were  unfavourable  to  agriculture;  but  where- 
ever  he  found  a  foil  covered  with  maple,  oak,  or  beech,  he  might  reafonably  ex- 
ped;  a  rich  return  tor  his  labours,  without  the  trouble  of  manuring.  'Jhe  plan- 
tations, though  not  equally  large  or  fertile,  all  afforded  a  fufficient  fupply  for  the 
wants  of  their  refpedtive  cultivators.  Several  of  them  yielded  wheat,  and  moft 
of  them  produced  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  pulfe,  and  pot  herbs  in- 
great  plenty,  and  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  planters  had  in  general  a  Icore  or 
tvi-o  of  flieep,  whofe  wool  was  very  ufeful  to  them  ;  ten  or  twelve  milch  cows, 
and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the  plough.  The  cattle  were  finall,  but  their  fitfli  was 
excellent  ;  and  the  common  people  lived  much  better  than  the  peafants  in  Old 
France.  They  had  alio  horfes,  which  were  not  fine,  but  very  fit  for  drudgery, 
and  able  to  jierform  journeys  of  an  amazing  length  upon  the  fnow. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  eig.hty-three  thouiand  French  colonifts,  difpcrfed  or 
collecfled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence.  About  the  head  of  the  river, 
and  what  is  called  the  Upper  Country,  there  were  eight  thouhind  more,  who  were 
'nither  engaged  in  trade  and  hunting,  than  agriculture.  Their  firft  fettknient  was 
at  Cataracouy,  or  Fort  Frontinac,  built  in  1671,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lake 
Ontario,  in  order  to  ftop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifh  and  Iroquois.     The  bay  of 

this 
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this  place  fcrved  as  a  harbour  for  the  armed  and  trading  veflcls  built  upon  that 
great  lake,  which  might  perhaps  with  more  propriety  be  termed  an  inland  fe.ij 
and  wl:cre  ftorms  are  almoll  as  trtquent  and  dreadful  as  on  the  ocean  icfelf.  Be- 
tween tiie  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  each  of  which  mealurcs  three  hundred  leagues 
in  circumference,  lies  a  tradl  of  land  fourteen  leagues  in  extent.  That  territory- 
is  intericdled  towards  the  middle,  by  the  iamous  fall  cf  Niagara  ;  which  from  its 
height,  breadth,  and  afpeft,  as  well  as  from  the  quantity  and  impetuofity  of  its- 
wacers,  is  jutlly  accounted  the  mod  wonderful  cataraft  in  the  known  world.  It 
was  above  this  grand  and  awful  cafcade,  that  France  had  eredted  fortifications,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying  their  furs  to  the  Englifli  fettlements. 

Beyond  Lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land  cliftinguilhcd  by  the  name  of  the  Detroit, 
which  exceeds  all  Canada  in  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  beauty  and  variety 
«f  the  profpedts,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  profufion  of  game  and  fifli. 
Nature  has  lavifhed  all  her  blcflings  to  eniich  this  delightful  fpot.  But  thefe  ad- 
vantages were  not  the  motives  that  determined  the  French  to  fettle  there  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century.  They  were  induced  to  fuch  a  meafure  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  fcveral  Indian  nations,  who  could  fupply  them  with  vafl  quanti- 
ties of  furs.  The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal  to  the  poll  of 
Michiilimachinac,  an  hundred  leagues  further  on,  between  Lake  Mechigan,  Lake 
Huron,  and  Lake  Superior,  which  are  all  three  navigable.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  trade  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Indians  there,  was  transferred  to  the 
Detroit,  where  it  continued. 

The  manners  of  the  French  fettled  in  Canada,  were  not  always  anfwerable 
either  to  the  climate,  or  their  condition.     Thofe  who  lived  in  the  country,  fpent 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  idlenei's,  penfively  fitting  by  the  fire  ;  and  when  the 
return  of  the  fpring  called  them  out  to  the  indilpenfable  labours  of  the  field,  they 
ploughed  the  ground  fuperficially,  without  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly,  and 
then  relapfed  into  their  former  indolent  courle  of  life  till  the  approach  of  harveft.. 
Even  then,  as  the  common  people  were  too  proud,  or  too  lazy  to  v.'ork  by  the  day, 
and  every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  in  its  own  crops,  nothing  was  to  be  fcen. 
of  that  fprightly  joy  which  enlivens  the  reaping  feafon  in  Europe.     T].\$  languor 
and  negligence  might  be  owing  to  i'cveral  cauks.     During  the  exctinve  cold, 
which,  by  freezing  up  the  rivers,  prevented  all  the  exertions  of  induftry,  and  pro- 
duced a  winter  of  near  eight  months,   thty  contraded  fuch  a  habit  of  idlcnefs, 
that  labour  appeared  inluppOitablc  to  them  even  in  the  fineft  weather ;  and  this 
indolence  was  encrcafed  by  the   numerous  fedivals  prefcribed  by  their  religion,, 
which  flattered  a  dilpofition  to  which  diey  were  ot  themfelves  bur  too  much 
inclined. 

The  inhabitsnts  of  the  towns,  efpecialiy  thofe  of  the  capital,  fpent  the  winter 
as  well  as  the  fummer  in  a  perpetual  round  ot  diffipation.  They  vvere  alike  in- 
fenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination  :  they  had 
no  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences,  reading,  or  inftruflion  •,  their  only  pafTion  was 
amufement,  and  perlbns  of  all  ages  and  lexes  were  feized  with  the  rage  of 
dancing  at  aflcmblics.   This  mode  of  life  naturally  encreafed  the  influence  of  the 
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BOOK  rv.  women,  who  poflefTed  every  attradicn  except  thofe  gentle  graces,  thofe  foft 
emotions  ot  the  foul,  which  alone  conftitute  tJie  chief  merit,  and  the  ineffable 
charm  of  beauty.  Lively,  gay,  coquettifh,  and  addided  to  gallantry,  they  were 
more  fond  of  infpiring,  than  capable  of  feeling  the  tender  pafTions.  In  both 
fexes  there  appeared  a  greater  Hiare  of  devotion  than  virtue,  more  religion  than 
probity,  and  a  higher  fenfe  of  honour  than  of  real  honefty.  Giddinefs  took 
place  of  rational  entertainment,  and  fuperftition  of  morally  ;  which  will  always 
be  the  cafe  where  men  are  taught  that  ceremonies  will  compenfate  for  good  works, 
and  that  crimes  may  be  expiated  by  prayers. 

Idlenefs,  prejudice,  and  levity  would  never  have  gained  fuchan  afcendant  in 
Canada,  had  the  government  been  careful  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
permanent  and  ufeful  objects.  But  as  all  the  colonics  were  required  to  pay  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  a  mere  military  authority,  they  could  have  little  pleafure  in 
ferious  contemplation.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the  flow,  but  fure  procefs 
of  law  ;  the  will  of  the  cliief,  or  of  his  delegate,  was  an  oracle  which  they  were  not 
even  at  liberty  to  interpret :  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  without  exanjination  to 
the  awful  decree.  Delays,  reprefentations,  remonlfrances,  were  fo  many  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who  was  vefted  with  a  right  of  punifliing,  or  of 
abfolving  merely  by  his  word.  All  favours,  penalties,  rewards,  and  punifh- 
ments  depended  upon  his  will — the  power  of  imprifoning  without  the  fliadow  of 
a  crime,  and  the  Hill  more  formidable  power  of  enforcing  a  reverence  for  his 
own  decrees  as  fo  many^ads  of  jufticc,  though  in  reality  but  the  irregular  fallies 
of  a  capricious  imagination  ! 

This  unlimited  power  in  early  times  was  not  only  exercifed  in  matters  of  mili- 
tary difciplineand  political  adminiflration,  but  extended  even  to  civil  jurifdiftion. 
The  governor  decided  abfolutcly,  and  without  appeal,  all  differences  arifing  be- 
tween the  coloniits  ;  but  fortunately  fuch  differences  were  very  rare  in  a  country 
where  all  things  might  be  faid  to  be  almoft  in  common.  This  dangerous  au- 
thority fubfifted  till  1663,  when  a  tribunal  was  creded  in  the  capital  for  the  de- 
finitive trial  of  all  caufes  depending  througliout  the  colony  ;  and  the  cuflom  of 
Paris,  modified  according  to  local  circumftances,  formed  the  civil  code  of  New 
France.  That  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  a  mixture  of  revenue 
laws.  The  adminiflration  of  the  finances  in  Canada  required  only  a  few  fines  of 
alienation,  a  fmall  contribution  from  the  inhabitants  of  Qtiebec  and  Montreal, 
towards  maintaining  the  fortifications,  and  certain  duiies  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported and  exported.  Thefe  taxes,  it  muft  be  owned,  were  too  high  •,  yet,  in 
1747,  the  feveral  foregoing  articles  brought  into  tlie  treafury  no  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  livres  *. 

The  lands,  though  not  taxed  by  the  government,  were  not  entirely  exempt 
from  taxes.  At  the  firft:  fettling  of  the  colony,  a  great  error  was  committed, 
in  granting  to  officers  and  gentlemen  adventurers  parcels  of  land  from  two  to 
•four  leagues  in  front,  and  unlimited  in  breadth.     Thefe  great  proprietors,  wIto 

•  Baynal,  liv.  xvi. 
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were  generally  men  of  moderate  or  fmall  fortunes,  and  unfkilird  in  agriculture, 
were  unable  to  manage  luch  vail  cftatis  :  they  vvere  thtrefore  under  the  necelfity 
of  making  over  their  lands  to  foklicrs  or  planters,  on  condition  that  they  (liould  re- 
ceive a  quit- rent  and  certain  fervices  for  ever.  This  was  introducing  into  America 
a  fpecics  of  tenure  lomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the  feudal  government,  which 
had  fo  long  been  fatal  to  turope.  The  fuperior  ceded  ninety  acres  to  each  of 
his  vaflals  ;  who  on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in  his  mill,  to  pay  him  annually 
one  or  two  iols  per  acre,  and  a  bulhcl  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  whole  gran:. 
This  tax,  though  but  a  Imall  one,  maintained  a  ccnfiderable  number  of  idle  peo- 
ple, at  the  expence  of  the  only  clafs  with  which  a  colony  ought  to  be  peopled:  — 
and  the  truly  ufeful  inhabitants,  thofe  engaged  in  laborious  employments,  found 
the  burden  of  maintaining  a  la^y  nobltfs,  encreai'ed  by  the  additional  exadions 
of  the  clergy.  The  tythes  were  impofed  in  1667  -,  and  though  this  grievous  tax 
upon  induftry  wasieduced  to  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  foil,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  clamours  of  the  prielthood,  even  diat  was  an  oppreffion  in  an  infant 
colony,  and  a  grievance  in  a  country  where  the  clergy  had  property  allotted  them 
fufficient  for  their  maintenance. 

So  many  impediments  necelTarily  retarded  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  and 
difabled  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  Irom  paying  for  thofe  manufactures  which  they 
received  from  the  mother  country.  Of  this  difability  the  French  minillry  were  at 
length  fo  fully  convinced,  that,  after  having  obflinattly  oppofed  the  eftablilhmenc 
of  manufadtures  in  America,  they  thought  it  their  intereif  to  promote  them  in 
173^^.  But  fuch  late  encouragement  had  very  little  effed  :  the  united  induftry 
of  the  colonies  could  never  produce  more  than  a  few  coarfe  linens,  and  fome 
very  bad  woollen  cloths.  Nor  were  the  fiflieries  much  more  attended  to  than  tlie 
manufaiStures.  The  only  one  that  could  become  an  objecT:  of  exportation,  was 
that  of  the  feal.  This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  fiHi,  though  he  is 
not  dumb,  is  always  produced  upon  land,  and  lives  more  on  it  than  in  the  wa- 
ter. His  head  is  lomewhat  like  that  of  a  maftiff.  He  has  four  paws,  which 
are  very  fhort,  efpecially  the  hinder  ones,  and  ferve  him  rather  to  crawl,  than  to 
walk  upon.  They  are  fhaped  like  fins,  but  the  fore-feet  have  claws.  His  fkin 
is  hard,  and  covered  with  fliort  hair.  He  is  at  firft  white,  but  turns  fandy  or 
black  as  he  grows  up  ;  and  fometimes  he  is  of  all  thefe  three  different  colours. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  feals.  The  larger  kind  fometimes  weigh  two  thoufand 
pounds,  and  feem  to  have  a  fharper  fnout  than  the  other  fpecies.  The  fmall 
kind,  whofe  fkin  is  commonly  marbled,  are  more  adive,  and  dexterous  in  elud- 
ing the  fnarts  chat  are  laid  for  them.  The  Indians  have  the  art  of  taming  them, 
even  fo  far  as  to  make  them  tollow  them.  They  couple  upon  the  rocks,  and  it  is 
there  alio  that  the  dams  bring  forth  their  young.  They  commionly  bear  two, 
and  fometimes  fuckle  them  in  the  water,  but  more  commonly  en  land.  When 
they  want  to  teach  their  young  to  fwim,  it  is  laid  that  they  carry  them  upon 
their  back,  drop  them  now  and  then  into  the  water,  then  take  them  up  again, 
and  proceed  in  this  manner  till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  fwim  of  themfelves. 
Moll  little  birds  flutter  about  from  fpray  to  fpray,  before  they  venture  to  fly 
49-  5  ^  abroad  ^ 
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BOCK  IV.  aljToad  ;  and  the  eagle  carries  her  young  on  her  back,  in  order  to  train  them  to 
flight  in  the  regions  of  air  :  it  is  not  therefore  iurprizing  that  the  feal,  produced 
upon  land,  fliould  ule  her  little  ones  to  live  in  the  water. 

The  nnanner  of  fifhing  for  thefe  amphibious  animals  is  very  fimple.  They  are 
accuftomed  to  enter  into  creeks  with  the  tide ;  and  as  foon  as  any  place  to  which 
they  relbrt  is  difcovered,  it  is  furrounded  with  nets  and  flakes,  a  little  opening  only 
being  left  for  them  to  get  in  and  out.  At  high  water  this  palTage  is  fliut  up,  and 
when  the  tide  retires,  the  feals  remain  on  dry  ground.  It  is  then  only  neceffary  to 
kill  them.  At  other  times  the  fifhermen  get  into  a  canoe,  and  follow  the  feals  to 
their  lurking  places,  where  they  fire  upon  them  the  moment  they  put  their  heads 
above  water  to  take  in  air.  If  only  wounded,  they  are  eafily  caught  -,  but  if 
killed  they  inftantly  fink  to  the  bottom,  whence  they  are  brought  up  by  large  dogs, 
trained  for  the  purpofe,  and  who  will  dive  for  them  feven  or  eight  fathom  under 
water.  The  fkin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for  muffs,  but  afterwards  to 
cover  trunks,  and  fince  for  houfings,  as  well  as  for  flioes  and  boots.  When  well 
tanned,  the  grain  is  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather.  If  not  fo  fine,  it  pre- 
ferves  its  colour  longer.  The  flefii  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be  good  eat- 
ing, but  it  turns  to  better  account  when  boiled  down  to  oil.  For  this  purpofe  it  is 
fufficient  to  fet  it  on  the  fire  in  a  boiler  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  thought  enough  to 
fpread  the  fat  on  a  large  fquare  board,  where  it  melts  of  itielf,  and  the  oil  runs 
off  through  an  opening  into  a  veflcl  placed  to  receive  it.  This  oil  keeps  clear 
a  long  time,  has  no  bat!  fmell,  nor  any  fediment.  It  is  ufed  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  drefling  leather. 

Five  or  fix  fhips  were  annually  fitted  out  by  the  French  colony  in  Canada  for 
the  feal-fifliery  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  about  an  equal  number  for  the 
trade  of  the  Weft  Indies.  From  thefe  iflands  it  received  nine  or  ten  veflels  laden 
with  rum,  molafles,  coffee  and  fugar ;  and  from  France  about  tlurty  (hips, 
whofe  lading  together  n)is;ht  amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  two  laft  wars,  which  was  the  moft  flourifhing  period  of  the  colony,  its 
exports  did  not  exceed  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  livres  in  furs,  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  in  beaver,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  in  fcal-oil,  about  the 
lame  in  flour  and  pulfe,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  in  wood  of  all  kinds. 
Thefe  feveral  articles  colledtively  amounted  but  to  two  million,  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres,  or  about  an  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  flerling  a 
year  ;  a  fum  infufficient  to  repay  the  commodities  fent  to  New  France  from  the 
mother-country.     1  he  government  made  up  the  deficiency. 

While  the  French  were  in  poflclTion  of  Canada,  the  inhabitants  had  very  little 
fpecie.  The  fmall  quantity  that  was  brought  from  time  to  time  by  the  new  fettlers 
did  not  continue  in  the  countrv  -,  the  necelTitous  ftate  of  the  colony  occafioned  it 
foon  to  return  to  old  France.  This  was  a  great  obftacletothe  progrefs  of  commerce 
and  agriculture.  The  court  of  Verfailles  in  1670  had  coined  a  particular  lort  of 
money  ior  the  ufe  of  all  the  French  fcttlements  in  America,  and  fet  a  nominal 
value  upon  it,  one  fourth  above  the  current  coin  of  the  mother  country.  But 
this  exixfdieot  was  not  produdlive  of  the  advantages  expeded  from  it,  at  leall 
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wiih  regard  to  Canada  :  ic  was  t!;erefore  judged  necefiarv  to  labllicute  paper-  CHnP.  X, 
currency  inltead  of  coin  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  other  cxpcnces  or 
governmtnt.  This  tneafure  fuccecded  till  the  year  171  ?,  when  the  engagements 
that  had  been  entered  into  with  the  adminiftrators  of  the  colony  were  not  faith- 
fully obferved.  Their  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  treafury  of  Old 
France  were  not  honoured,  and  from  that  time  conftquently  fell  into  difcredit. 
In  1720  they  were  paid  off  with  tlie  lofs  of  five  eighths. 

That  event  occafioned  the  revival  of  tlie  ufe  of  fpecie  in  Canada,  but  with  no 
better  fuccefs  than  formerly.  It  lafted  only  two  years.  Ihe  merchants  found  it 
troublefome,  chargeable,  and  hazardous  to  fend  money  to  Europe,  as  did  all 
thofe  colonifls  who  had  any  remittances  to  make  :  they  were  therefore  unanimous 
in  foliciting  the  re-effablifhment  of  paper-currency.  Tliis  now  confifted  of 
cards,  on  which  were  ftamped  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  which  were 
figned  by  the  governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  comptroller.  They  were  of  dif- 
ferent  values,  fo  as  befl  to  anfwer  the  piirpofe  of  circulation.  The  amount  of 
the  whole  did  not  exceed  a  million  of  livres ;  but  when  that  fum  was  found 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  orders 
figned  only  by  the  intendant.  This  was  the  firft  abufe  -,  and  it  was  followed  by 
one  of  flill  greater  confequence :  the  number  of  fuch  orders  was  unlimited. 
Thefe  feveral  papers  circulated  in  the  colony,  and  fupplied  the  want  of  fpecie 
till  the  month  of  Odfober,.  the  lateft  feafon  for  the  failing  of  fhips  from  Canada  ; 
then  all  the  paper-currency  was  turned  into  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in  Old 
France  by  the  government,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  received  the  value.  But 
thofe  bills  were  fo  much  multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal  treafury 
could  no  longer  anfwer  fuch  demands,  and  was  forced  to  protract  the  payment. 
The  war,  which  broke  out  two  years  after,  encreafed  flill  farther  the  number  of 
the  bills,  and  they  were  at  laft  prohibited.  This  prohibition  inftantly  raifed  the 
price  of  all  provifions  to  an  immoderate  height  •,  and  as  the  king,  on  account  of 
the  enormous  expences  of  the  war,  was  the  chief  confumer,  he  alone  bore  the 
lofs  arifing  from  the  difcarded  paper,  and  from  the  dearnefs  of  provifions,  as  well 
as  pf  other  articles.  In  1 759  the  French  miniflry  were  obliged  to  (top  payment 
of  the  Canada  bills,  which  amounted  to  an  alarming  number,  till  their  origin  could 
be  traced,  and  their  value  afcertained. 

If  Canada  was  not  worthy  of  the  immenfe  fums  beflowed  opon  it,  the  French 
government  only  was  to  blame.  That  vaft  region,  it  had  long  appeared,  was 
capable  of  yielding  prodigious  crops,  yet  no  more  corn  was  there  cultivated  than 
what  was  barely  fulEcient  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabitants ;  whereas,  with  mo- 
derate labour,  enough  might  have  been  raifed  to  fupply  all  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe ;  efpecially  as  the  crops  are  liable  to  few  accidents  in 
Canada,  where  the  corn  is  fown  in  May,  and  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  Auguft". 
If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extended,  the  number  of  tame  animals 
would  have  been  encreafed,  in  a  country  where  there  is  luch  plenty  of  pafture 
ground  and  of  acorns,  that  the  colonifts  might  have  bred  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
black  cattle  and  hogs  to  havx  fupplied  all  the  French  iOands  with  beef  and  pork  j 
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and  it  is  even  poffibl/,  that  thtfe  cattle  might  have  been  aiiomcnted  to  fuch  a  ds-. 
gree,  as  to  have  vidualled  the  ihips  of  the  mother  country.  Siieep,  which  are 
tid]\y  bred  in  Canada,  would  have  been  no  Id's  advantageous  to  France,  If- 
their  number  was  not  confiderable,  it  was  owing  to  the  ewes  being  kit  at  all  fea- 
fons  wirh  the  ram  ;  by  reafon  of  which  they  generally  brought  forth  in  iVbrtiary, 
when  tiie  greater  part  of  the  lambs  were  dellroyed  by  the  ieverity  of  the  weather. 
This  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  law, enjoining  all  farmers  to  part  ihc  rams 
from  the  flock  from  September  to  Februaiy.  In  Tuch  cafe  the  lambs  dropped  in 
May  might  have  been  reared  without  any  expcnce  or  hazard,  and  Canada  in  a 
(liort  time  would  have  been  covered  with  numerous  flotks.  Their  wool,  whiclv 
is  known  to  be  very  fine,  and  of  a  good  ftaple,  would  have  fupplied  tlie  manu- 
fadures  of  Old  France,  inftead  of  that  which  is  imported  from  Caflile  and  Anda- 
lufia.  The  nauon  would  have  been  enriched  by  this  valuable  con:modity  •,  and 
the  colony  would  have  received  in  return  a  variety  of  defirable  articles  from  the 
mother  country. 

Another  and  furer  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  induftry,  was  tlie  working  of 
the  iron-mines  which  abound  in  Canada.  The  only  one  that  ever  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  French  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trois  Rivieres,  where  the  ore 
was  difcovered  near  the  furface  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  mine  that  yields  a 
greater  quantity  •,  and  the  beft  in  Spain  is  not  fuperior  to  it  in  the  pliability  of 
tlje  metal.  A  fmith  from  Europe  in  1 739  greatly  improved  the  working  of  this 
mine,  which  hitherto  had  been  but  unfkilfully  managed.  From  that  time  no 
other  iron  was  ufed  in  the  colony  ;  but  though  fome  excellent  famples  were  im- 
ported, France  would  not  be  convinced  that  it  was  fit  for  fire-arms.  A  fcheme 
however,  after  much  irrefblution,  was  adopted  of  making  ufe  of  this  iron,  by 
forming  a  naval  eftablithment  in  Canada.  That  vaft  region,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  was  found  entirely  covered  with  trees.  The  principal  of  thefc  were  oaks 
of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  pines  of  all  heights.  The  trees  when  felled  might  have 
been  conveyed  with  eafe  down  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  the  numberlefs 
ftreams  that  fall  into  it ;  but  by  an  unaccountable  negled  all  thefe  advantacres 
were  overlooked  or  dei'pifcd.  At  length  the  court  of  Verfailles  thought  proper 
to  attend  to  them. 

Orders  were  accordingly  given  for  erefting  docks  at  Qiiebec  for  building  men 
of  war  ;  but  unfortunately  the  bufinefs  was  trulled  to  agents,  who  had  nothing  in 
view  but  their  own  private  emolument.  The  timber  fhould  have  been  felled 
upon  the  higher  grounds,  where  the  cold  air  and  dry  foil  harden  the  wood  by 
contrading  its  fibres ;  whereas  it  was  conftantly  fetched  from  the  marlhes  and 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  tnoifture  gives  it  a  loofer  texture.  Inftead  of  con- 
veying it  in  barges,  they  floated  it  down  in  rafts  to  the  place  of  its  deftination. 
There  being  forgotten,  and  left  in  die  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it ;  and  when  at  lafl.  landed,  inllead  of  being  put  under  fhades,  it  was 
left  expofed  to  the  fun  in  fummer,  to  the  fhow  in  winter,  and  to  the  rains  in 
fpring  and  autumn.  Even  when  conveyed  into  the  dock-yatds,  it  h.ad  to  fuflain 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years  longer ;  and  negligence  or 
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fraud  enhanced  t.'ie  price  of  every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fails,  ropes,     'CHAP.  X. 
■  pitch  and  rarv.ere  imported  from  Europe^  at  a  vaft  expence  intu  a  country,  which 
with  a  little  inciuftry  might  have  fupplied  the  kingdom  of  France  with  all  thofe  ma- 
terials.   This  bad  management  brought  the  wood  of  Canada  entirely  into  dilrepute, 
and  effcdiially  ruined  the  rcrources  wiiich  that  colony  afforded  for  theFrench  navy. 

Canada  furnid-ied  the  manufafhircs  of  the  mother-country  with  a  branch  of 
trade  that  iright  almoft  be  called  an  exclufive  one;  namely,  the  preparation  of 
beaver  in  all  its  various  forms.  This  commodity,  as  we  have  fcen,  was  lubje(5lcd 
to  the  opprcfiive  reftraints  of  a  monopoly.  The  Canada  company  could  not 
well  fail  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  too  extenfive  privilege,  and  aclually  did  fo> 
What  beaver  they  bought  from  the  Indians,  they  p:nd  for  chiefly  ui  Englifn  Icarlet 
cloihi,  which  thofc  favages  are  very  fond  of  wearing.  This  was  one  difadvan- 
tage  perhaps  unavoidable,  and  another  arofe  from  the  fpirit  of  monopoly.  As 
the  Indians  found  by  experience  that  they  could  get  twenty  five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  more  for  their  commodities  in  the  Enghfli  fctclements  than  the  French 
traders  chofe  to  give  them,  they  carried  thither  all  the  beaver  they  could  conceal 
from  the  fearch  of  the  company's  agents.  Thus  did  France  by  the  abufcs  of  an 
inftitution,  v.  hicli  flie  was  by  no  means  obliged  to  maintain,  deprive  herfclf  of  the 
double  advantage  of  turnilhing  materials  for  her  own  manufailures,  and  of  fe- 
cui  ing  a  market  for  the  produce  of  others. 

Jll,  however,  as  the  fur- trade  was  managed,  it  chiefly  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Frencli  government ;  and  in  order  to  acquire  a  fupenority  over  the  Eng- 
lilh  in  this  trade,  the  court  of  Verfailles  ereftcd  thirty-three  forts  at  different 
diftances  from  each  other.     The  building  and  viftualling  thcfe  forts  diverted  the 
Canadians  from  the  only  labours  that  ought  to  have  engaged  their  attention,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  expofed  them  to  new  and  unneceffary  dangers.     The  In- 
dians could  not  fee  without  uneafinefs  the  formation  of  fo  many  fettlements  that 
fcemed  to  threaten  their  liberty  5  and,  as  their  fufpicions  induced  them  to  take  up 
arms,  the  colony  was  feldom  free  from  war.     Neceffity  made  all  the  French  Cana- 
dians foldiers.     Their  manly  and  military  education  rendered  them  hardy  from 
their  youth,  and  fearlefs  of  danger.     The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  patient 
labours  of  agriculture  had  no  attractions  for  fuch  men  ;  and  the  couit,  which  is 
unacquainted  with  the  Iwcets  of  rural  life,  turned  the  Canadians  dill  more  againft 
ruftic  employments,  by  bellowing  all  its  favours  and  honours  upon  military 
adlions.     The  diftinflion  chiefly  laviflied  was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  mofl:  fatal  confequences.     It  not  only  plunged  the  Canadians  in 
idlenels,  but  alfo  infpired  them  with  an  unconquerable  paffion  for  every  thintr 
that  was  gay  and  fplendid.     The  profits  that  ought  to  have  been  referved  for  the 
improvement  of  the  lands  were  laid  out  in  ufelcls  ornament,  and  real  poverty 
was  concealed  under  the  trappings  of  a  dcftrudive  luxury. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Canada  in  174.7,  vWisn  La  Galiflbniere  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  colony  ;  a  man  of  very  extenfive  knowledge,  aftive,  refolute,  am- 
bitious, and  enterprifing.  He  beheld  with  concern  the  Engliih  of  Nova  Scotia  ex- 
tending their  claims  as  tar  as  the  Ibuth  fide  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  ;  and  as  the 
49.  5  B  boundaries 
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T500K  n'.  bounckries  of  that  province  had  never  been  diftindly  fixed,  he  determined  to  con. 
fine  them  to  the  peninfula  originally  known  by  the  name  of  I'Acadie.  He  alio 
fuggefted  the  fcheme  of  uniting  the  two  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louifiana,  and  of 
making  the  Apalachian  mountains  the  limits  of  the  Englifh  fcttlements  in  that 
quarter.  His  fuccefibr,  who  v/as  appointed  while  he  was  preparing  the  means  of 
accomplifhing  this  vaft  defign,  entered  warmly  into  his  views.  Numberlefs 
forts  were  immediately  erefted  on  all  fides,  in  order  to  fupporr  the  fyftem  which 
the  court  had  adopted  ;  and  at  this  period  began  thoie  hofbilitits  between  the 
French  and  Englilh  in  North  America,  which  were  rather  for  a  time  counte- 
nanced, than  openly  avowed  by  the  rcfpedive  mother-countries.  This  clan- 
deftine  mode  of  carrying  on  war  was  perfedtiy  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles,  as  it  afforded  France  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees,  and  with- 
out expofing  her  weaknefs,  what  Ihe  had  loft  by  treaties.  But  before  we  enter 
on  the  hiRory  of  that  war,  it  will  be  pro|:.er  to  trace  its  more  remote  caufes. 

As  early  as  the  year  1716,  Spotfwood,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  a  man 
of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  finding  that  the  Outouais  were  extremely  well  afftdted  to- 
wards the  Englifh  government,  propofed  to  purchafe  fome  of  their  lands  upon 
the  river  Ohio,  which  waters  one  of  the  fineft  countries  in  the  world,  and  to 
creA  a  company  for  opening  a  trade  with  the  favages  to  the  fouthward,  weft- 
ward,  and  northward  of  that  river.  This  fcheme  was  equally  rational  and 
pracSticable  ;  but  as  it  claflicd  with  the  grand  projtds  v.'hich  France  had  formed 
upon  the  Miffifippi,  and  as  the  court  of  London  liad  then  reafons  for  keepino- 
well  with  that  of  VerfaTlles,  the  defign  was  not  only  laid  afide,  but  the  French 
were  encouraged  to  build  the  fort  of  Crown  Point  upon  the  territory  of  Nev/ 
York.  Spotlwood's  fcheme  was,  however,  revived  foon  after  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  but  unfortunately  no  care  was  taken  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  natives,  on  whole  friendfhip  the  fuccefs  of  it  entirely  depended.  On  the 
contrary,  certain  merchants  of  London,  trading  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  hav- 
ing agreed  with  government  to  fettle  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio,  provided  they  were 
fccurcd  in  an  exclufive  trade  with  the  Indians,  employed  a  furveyor  to  take  plans 
of  the  country  as  far  as  the  falls  of  that  river,  witliout  once  confulting  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  The  neighbouring  Indians,  though  naturally  pacific,  were 
alarmed  at  fuch  a  proceeding  ;  and  their  jealoufy  was  inflamed  by  the  Fjench,. 
who  painted  the  conduft  of  the  Englifh  in  the  darkeft  colours.  Even  our 
Indian  traders  of  Virginia  and  Penfylvania  perceiving  their  gainful  trade  with  the 
favages  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  an  exclufive  company,  co-operated  with, 
the  French  in  obftrucling  its  views  j  fo  that  the  adventurers  not  only  loft  confi- 
derable  lums,  but  all  intereft  in  the  moft  beautiful  and  fertile  country  in  Norths 
America. 

In  the  meantirne  the  French,  in  purfuance  of  their  ambitious  views,  had 
crefted  a  line  of  forts  along  the  Ohio,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  was  Dii 
Quelne;  and  occafional  ftockades  were  eflablifhed  from  Canada  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  tlie  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi.  Nor  was  Great  Britain  inattentive  to 
her  iaterefts.     The  town  of  Halifax,  as  we  have  already  fcen,  was  built  and 
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fortified  at  a  prodigious  expence,  in  order  to  fecure  our  poiTclTions  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  fcttlers  were  invited  by  the  greatell:  encouragements  to  jjeople  a  pro- 
vince io  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  our  northern  colonies.  The  French  be- 
held with  peculiar  jealoufy  this  rifing  fettlement  •  and  inftigated  firft  the  Indians, 
and  afterwards  their  countrymen  fettled  in  Nova  Scotia,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Freiuh  Neutrals,  to  rife  in  open  rebellion  againft  the  Britifh  go-  A.  D.  17.0, 
vernment.  Hoflilities  were  at  the  fame  time  commenced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  where  the  French  fuprized  Loggeftown,  a  poft  eftablillied  by  the  people  of 
Virginia  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  plundered  its  warchoufes  of  fliins 
and  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  under  pretence  that  it  was 
within  the  government  of  Canada.  Not  fatisfied  with  their  booty,  they  mur-" 
dered  all  the  Englilh  traders  except  two,  who  fortunately  efcaped  to  relate  the 
melancholy  news. 

The  certainty  of,  thefeand  many  other  hoftilities  arriving  in  England,  orders 
were  lent  to  the  governors  of  our  colonies  to  drive  the  French  from  the  Ohio,  and 
every  where  to  oppofe  force  by  force.  But  experience  foon  taught  the  Britifh 
miniftry  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  enemies,  arifing  from  the  conftitution  of  the 
two  governments  in  North  America.  That  of  Canada  or  New  France,  in  whofe 
jurifdiftion  was  alio  comprehended  Louifiana,  being  moved  by  one  fpring,  wa^ 
capable  of  more  vigorous  eftbrts  than  the  powerful  but  feparate  governments  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  whofe  interefts  were  often  contradiftory. 
This  evil  had  been  long  complained  of ;  and  it  had  evidently  rendered  our  na- 
turally  fuperior  ftrength  on  that  continent  ineffedtual  even  for  our  own  preferva- 
tion.  In  order  to  remedy  fo  palpable  a  defecl,  two  meafures  feemed  necefTary  ; 
namely,  a  political  confederacy  among  all  the  Britifli  governments,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  the  moft  confidcrable  Indian  nations. 

As  a  firll  ftcp  towards  fuch  a  confederacy,  the  governor  of  New  York,  at- 
tended by  deputies  from  the  other  colonies,  gave  a  meeting  to  the  Iroquois,  or 
as  they  are  now  commonly  called,  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Albany  ; 
but  only  a  few  of  their  chiefs  attended,  and  it  was  even  evident  that  thofe  were 
greatly  cooled  in  their  afJedion  towards  the  Englilh.  This  change  was  owing  to 
the  powerful,  but  fccret  pra(ftices  of  the  French  -,  who  had  lately  employed 
every  means  to  corrupt  the  favages,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  had  lent  immenfe 
fupplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Canada.  In  order  to  counterwork  them  in 
their  negociations  with  the  natives,  the  Britifh  colonies  had  voted  confidcrable 
prefents  to  the  Indians  in  their  neighbourhood,  though  with  little  effcft.  The 
Iroquois  could  be  brought  to  no  other  declaration,  except  that  they  were  willing 
to  renew  their  old  treaties,  and  to  join  the  Englifli  in  driving  the  French  from 
the  potts  which  they  had  ufurped  upon  their  lands. 

Encouraged  even  by  this  flight  affurance,  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  New 
York  came  to  a  relblution  to  difpatch  major  Wafliington,  a  provincial  officer  of 
fome  reputation,  with  a  party  of  four  hundred  men  to  maintain  the  Eritifli  pofts 
upon  the  Ohio.  \\  afhington  accordingly  encamped  on  what  are  called  the 
Great  NUadoxm,  where  he  threw  up  Ibme  works,  and  trcdtcd  a  kind  of  temporary 

fort^ 
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fort,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  iiinifclf  in  dut  fuuation  till  he  fr.ould  re- 
ceive a  reinforcement  from  New  York.  In  die  mean  time  de  Villitr,  the 
French  commandant  at  Monongahela,  fent  one  Jamonville  with  a  fmall  party  to 
fummon  the  Engliili  to  abandon  their  poll:,  which  he  pretended  was  built  on  the 
territories  of  France.  I3iu  fo  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  intimation,  that  Wafii- 
ington  and  his  party  fell  upon  the  detachment,  as  the  French  pretend,  wiihout 
the  lead  provocation,  and  either  flew  or  took  the  whole  prifoners.  Enraged  at 
this  retaliation,  deVillier  advanced  with  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  be- 
fieged  Wafhington  in  his  poft  ;  but  he  defended  himlelr  with  io  much  intrepidity, 
that  notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  numbers,  the  French  commandant  offered 
him  and  his  party  a  very  honourable  caj/itulation.  Wafhington  accepted  the 
terms,  which  flipulared,  that  both  parties  fliould  retire,  the  Englifh  towards  Wills 
Creek,  and  the  French  back  to  Monongahela  ;  but  fcarce  was  the  capitulation 
figned,  when  a  body  of  French  and  Indians  appeared;  and  though  they  weie 
prevented  from  diffolving  it,  to  which  they  feemed  violently  inclined,  de  Villicr 
very  patiently  fuw  them  harrafs  the  hnglifli  in  their  retreat,  and  even  plunder 
their  baggage. 

Intelligence  of  thefe  events  foon  reached  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
and  both  nations  were  now  fenfiblc  that  a  rupture  would  be  inevitable.  France 
continued  to  fend  reinforcements  of  men,  and  fupplics  of  money  to  Qiiebcc, 
for  the  profecution  of  lier  ambitious  projedls,  and  orders  were  fent  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  governors,of  her  feveral  colonies  to  arm  the  militia,  and  to  ufe 
their  utmolc  endeavours  to  repel  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy.  Bur  although 
prepared  to  cut  with  the  Iword  the  gordian  knot  of  a  long  and  intricate  negocia- 
tion,  the  two  courts  in  the  mean  time  breathed  nothing  but  peace,  and  exchanged 
reciprocal  profefTions  of  gcod-will,  which  deceived  neither  party ;  yet  the  n)ar- 
quis  de  Mirepoix,  the  French  ambafTador  at  the  court  of  London,  a  nobleman 
of  more  than  Gallic  integrity,  appears  to  have  been  deceived  by  his  inflrudtions. 
He  believed  that  the  declarations  of  his  court  were  fincere,  and  ferioufly  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  by  declaring  that  no  hofli- 
lilies  were  intended  by  France.  Confounded,  however,  by  the  proofs  produced 
to  the  contrary  by  the  Britifh  miniftry,  and  filled  with  fhame  and  indignation, 
he  repaired  to  Vcrfailles,  and  upbraided  the  French  miniflry  with  having  made 
him  the  tool  of  their  infamous  difTimulation.  They  referred  him  to  the  king, 
■who  ordered  him  to  return  to  London  with  frefh  afTurances  of  his  pacific  inten- 
tions ;  but  fcarce  had  the  marquis  obtained  an  audience  to  communicate  the  pro- 
fefTions of  his  fovereign,  when  undoubted  intelligence  arrived  that  a  powerful 
armament  was  ready  to  fail  from  Breft  and  Rochfort. 

Koufed  by  this  information,  the  Britifh  government  immediately  took  the 
mofl:  expeditious  methods  of  equipping  a  fquadron  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
April  1735,  admiral  Bofcawen  failed  with  eleven  fhips  of  the  line,  and  one 
frigate,  having  on  board  a  confiderable  number  of  land-forces,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  But  more  perfect  intelligence  being  received  before 
Jicleft  the  channel,  relative  to  the  Itrengthof  the  French  armament,  which  con- 
futed 
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fifted  of  twenty- five  Hiips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates  and  tranfports,  with  a     CHAP.  X, 

quantity  of  military  fiorcs,  and  four  thoufand  regular  troops,   under  the  com-    a'^^T^" 

niand  of  baron  DicrfKau,  admiral  Holborn  was  detached  with  a  reinforcement  of 

fix  lliips  to  join  Bofcawen.     The  Englifh  fleet  directed  its  courfe  to  the  bjnks  of 

Newfoundland,  and  a  few  days  after  its  arrival  there,  the  French  fleet  fro.-n  Breil, 

under  the  command  of  Ambois  de  la  Mothe,  came  to  the  fame  latitude,  in  its  paf- 

fage  ro  Canada.     But  the  thick  fogs  which  prevail  upon  thofe  coalls,   efpecially 

in  the  fpring  feafon,  prevented   the  two  armaments  from  feeing  each  other;  fo 

that  part  of  the  French  fleet  made  its  way  unperceived  up  the  river  St.  Laurence, 

whilft  another  part  of  it  efcaped  through  the  Straits  of  Bclleifle,  and  alfo  reached 

the  place  of  its  deftination.     Two  French  fhips,  however,  the  Alcide  and  the 

Lys,  the  one  of  fixty-four,  and  the  other  of  fifty-four  guns,  were  taken  after  a 

fmart  engagement  by  the  Dunkirk  and  the  Defiance,  tv;o  fixty  gun  fliips  of  the 

Englifh  fquadron,  commanded  by  the  captains  Howe  and  Andrews. 

Though  the  taking  of  thefe  fliips,  from  which  the  commencement  of  the  war 
may  properly  be  dated,  fell  greatly  Ihort  of  the  expectations  formed  from  the  ex- 
pedition, it  ferved  neverthelefs  to  animate  the  nation,  which  now  plainly  faw 
that  the  government  was  determined  to  keep  no  meafures  with  the  French,  but 
to  repel  with  fpirit  their  encroachments  upon  the  Englifh  pofTcffions  in  America. 
Nor  were  the  Americans  wanting  to  themfelves.  The  afTembly  of  Mafl^ichufets 
Bay  had  pafTed  an  ad  prohibiting  all  intercourfe  with  the  French  at  Louifburg  ; 
and  early  in  the  fpring  they  raifed  a  body  of  troops  which  they  fent  to  the  afTill- 
ance  of  Mr.  Laurence,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
complete  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  driving  the  French 
from  the  pofls  which  they  had  ufurped  in  that  province.  The  French  had  fore- 
feen  this  attempt,  and  had  made  preparations,  though  ineffecStually,  at  Beau-fejour, 
to  refifl  it.  That  fort  was  reduced  after  four  days  bombardment,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  regulars  and  provincials  under  lieutenant-colonel  Monkton  :  the 
garrifon,  confifting  of  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  was  fent  to  Louif- 
bourg,  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms  in  America  during  the  fpace  of  fix 
months ;  and  three  hundred  Acadians,  or  French  Neutrals,  alfo  found  in  the 
place,  were  pardoned  on  a  fuppofition  of  their  having  been  forced  to  bear  qrms 
againft  Great  Britain. 

After  putting  a  garrifon  into  Beau  fejour,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
to  that  of  Cumberland,  colonel  Monkton  reduced  another  French  fort  upon 
the  river  Gafpereau,  which  runs  into  Bay  Verte.  Here  he  found  a  large  quantity 
of  provifions  and  ftores  of  all  kinds,  this  being  the  chief  magazine  for  fupplying 
the  French  Indians  and  Acadians  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  necefTaries. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  advantages,  fifteen  thoufand  of  the  Acadians  were  dif- 
armed  •,  and  captain  Rous,  who  had  been  appointed  to  facilitate  the  operations 
by  fea,  failed  with  three  twenty  gun  fhips  and  a  floop  to  examine  St.  John's 
river.  There  he  found  a  French  fort  newly  crefled,  which  he  was  preparing 
to  attack,  when  the  garrifon  faved  him  the  trouble  of  reducing  it  by  b.urfting 
their  cannon,  blowing  up  their  magazine,  and  deflroying  the  works  as  far  as 
49.  5  C  their 
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BOOK  IV.     their  hafly  retreat  would  permit.     In  all  this  expedition,  which  eiTedually  fecured 
^^^"^yT^.    th^  tranquillity  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Hnglifh  had  but  twenty  men  killed,  and 
about  an  equal  number  wounded. 

The  Britifh  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  other  quarters.  "While  the  New  Eng- 
land forces  were  employed  in  reducing  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  preparations 
had  been  made  in  Virginia  for  attacking  them  on  the  Ohio.  The  condutfl  of  this 
expedition  was  committed  to  major-general  Braddock,  who  failed  from  Corke  in 
Ireland  with  two  regiments  of  foot,  and  landed  in  America  before  the  end  of 
February.  Braddock  himfclf,  as  well  as  the  nation,  was  fenfible  that  the  fuccefs 
of  his  operations  depended  chiefly  on  his  being  able  to  take  the  field  early  in  the 
fpring  ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  Virginia,  he  found  that  the  contraflors  with  the 
government  had  neither  provided  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provifions  for  his  troops, 
nor  a  competent  number  of  carriages  for  the  army  with  which  he  expefted  to  be- 
gin his  march.  ,The  general,  who  was  naturally  haughty,  pofitive,  and  difficult 
of  accefs,  qualities  illfuited  to  the  temper  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  to 
command,  fcems  to  have  been  rendered  defperate  by  this  difappointment ;  and 
he  took  little  care  to  conceal  his  refcntment  againft  the  provincials,  whom  he 
likewife  held  in  contempt,  becaufe  they  could  not  go  through  their  military  exer- 
cife  with  the  fame  dexterity  and  regularity  as  a  regiment  of  guards  in  Hyde  Park,, 
the  fcene  to  which  his  experience  in  the  art  of  war  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  coiv 
fined.  Alas  !  he  little  knew  the  difference  between  the  pundtilios  of  a  review 
and  an  American  expeduion  through  woods,  wilds,  and  moraffes. 

Being  at  lad  fupplied  with  provifions  and  carriages  by  fome  private  gentlemen 
of  Penfylvania,  Braddock  fetoutonhis  march,  and  paffed  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  two  hundred  men.  This  was  a  confiderable 
force ;  but  the  general's  conceit  in  his  own  abilities  made  him  difdain  to  afk  the 
opinion  of  any  one  under  his  command;  and  the  Indians,  who  would  have  been  his- 
befl:  guides,  as  well  as  fafeft  guards,  againft  the  danger  of  a  furprize,  were  fo  much 
difgufied  witli  his  imperious  behaviour,  that  moft  of  them  forfook  his  ftandards 
before  he  reached  the  Meadows,  where  Walliington  had  capitulated  the  year  be- 
fore. There  he  was  informed  that  the  French  at  fort  Du  Quefne,  which  was  his 
firft  objc(5f,  expedcd  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  regular  troops.  On  this  ad- 
vice, that  he  might  march  with  the  greater  difputch,  he  left  iiis  baggage,  with  about 
eight  hundred  men,  under  the  command  ot  colonel  Dunbar,  with  orders  to  follow 
him  as  expeditioufly  as  the  nature  of  the  fcrvice  would  permit;  and  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  necclfary  ammunition  and  pro- 
vifions, he  advanced  towards  fort  Du  Qiiefne  with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  fel- 
dom  took  care  to  reconnoitre  the  woods  and  thickets  through  which  he  was 
to  pafs.  On  the  eigluh  of  July  he  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  that  place; 
and  though  colonel  Duuibar  was  near  iorty  miles  behind  him,  and  though  Sir 
Peter  Halket,  a  brave,  but  prudent  officer,  entreated'the  general  to  proceed  with 
caution,  and  intimated,  that  it  was  not  even  then  too  late  to  employ  luch  friendly 
Indians  as  remained  in  reconnoitring  the  woods  and  defiles,  he  rcjedted  the  advice 
with  difdain,  as  favouring  of  pufillanimity,  and  boldly  continued  his  march  the 
2  next 
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''cxt  day,    without  Co  much  as  endeavouring  to  get  any  intelligence  of  the  fitua- 
tion  or  dilpofuion  of  the  enemy. 

While  Braddock  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  little  army  with  this  carelefs 
confidence,  altogether  intxcufabic  in  a  com  mander  in  chief ,  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade 
of  French  and  Indians,  fo  artfully  planted  that  they  could  do  execution  without 
being  themlelves  expoied  to  anv  danger.     About  noon  a  general  fire  began  upon       j^iy 
the  front  and  left  flank  of  the  Englifh  army,  which  was  by  this  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  defile,  where  the  ambulh  had  been  laid  with  fo  much  caution,  that  not  a 
man  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  fcen,  while  they  could  take  an  unerring  aim  from 
behind  the  trees  and   bullies.     The  Englifh  van-guard  fell  immediately  back 
upon  the  centre;  and  the  whole  army  being  feized  with  a  panick  from  the  unufual 
appearance  and  horrid  cries  of  the  favages,  the  terror  and  confufion,  efpecially 
ot  the  regulars,  became  inftantly  general,  and  a  total  rout  enfued.     Braddoclc 
himfelf  was  only  left  furrounded  by  his  officers  and  a  few  brave  men  who  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  flop  the  flight,  or  to  engage  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not 
fee.     His  intrepidity  and  imprudence  were  alike  confpicuous  on  this  occafion. 
Inftead  of  attempting  a  retreat,  or  bringing  up  his  cannon  to  fcour  the  woods 
and  buflies  with  grape-fhot,  he  obftinately  continued  upon  the -field,  and  gave 
orders  to  the  gallant  ofiicers  and  foldiers  who  remained  about  him,  to  form  in, 
regular  platoons  againft  the  invifible  enemy,  whofe  every  {hot  did  execution,, 
efpecially  on  the  officers,  who  were  known  by  their  drefs.     At  length  the  general,, 
whofe  obftinacy  feemed  only  toencreafe  with  the  danger,  after  having  five  horfes 
fhot  under  him,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  breaft  by  a  mufket- bullet.  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  diftindion,  with  about  feven  hundred  pri. 
vate  men  alfo  were  flain. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Virginians,  and  other  provincial  troops,  who  v/ere  in 
this  aftion,  and  whom  Braddock,  by  way  of  contempt,  had  placed  in  the  rear^, 
far  from  being  afFeded  with  the  panick  that  had  difordered  the  regulars,  offered 
to  advance  againft  the  enemy,  till  the  others  could  form  and  bring  up  the  artil- 
lery ;  but  the  terror  of  the  latter  was  fo  great,  that  they  never  flopped  their  flight 
till  they  met  the  rear-divifion,  which  was  advancing  under  colonel  Dunbar.     AIL 
the  artillery,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  papers-  of  the  principal  divifion  under 
Braddock  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  his  own  cabinet,  and  all 
his  letters  and  inftrudfions,  of  which  the  French  court  afterwards  made  great  ufe 
in  their  printed  memorials  and  maaileftoes.     Though  no  enemy  purfued,  the 
whole  army  retreated  to  Fort  Cumberland  near  Will's  Creek,  in  the  back  coun- 
try of  Virginia.     There  it  was  expedtcd  that  the  fhattcred  remains  of  the  army 
v;ould  have  conunued  during  the  reft  of  the  fummer  •,  but  general  Shirley,  on 
whom  the  chief  command  had  devolved,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  Brad- 
dock, ordered  all  the  troops  ^fit  for  fcrvice  to  march  to  Albany,  in  tlie  prcvince 
of  New  York,  by  which  means  Virginia,  iVlaryland,  and  Penlylvania  vv.re  left,, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  expofed  to  the  barbarous  incurfions  of  the.- 
French  and  their  fcalping  Indians. 

Ihefa- 
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BOOK  IV.  Thefe  colonies  were  able  to  have  provided  efFcclually  for  their  own  defence, 
V'T^'  '  had  they  been  unanimous  in  their  councils  ;  but  the  uliial  ditputes  between  their 
governors  and  aflcmblies  defeated  every  falutary  plan  that  was  propofed.  The 
northern  colonics  were  more  unanimous,  and  more  adive  in  their  preparations  for 
war.  New  York  and  New  Jerley  following  the  example  of  New  England,  pro- 
hibited all  intercourfe  with  the  French  fettlemcnts  in  North  America,  at  the  fame 
lime  that  their  aflemblies  voted  very  confiderable  fupplics;  and  two  expeditions, 
one  againll  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  the  other  againft  that  at  Niagara, 
were  unanimoufly  refolved  upon.  The  former  of  thcfe  expeditions  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Sir  William  Johnfoi,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  long  re. 
fided  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  New  York,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  confiderable  eflatc,  and  was  univerfally  beloved  not  only  by  the  inha- 
bitants, but  alfo  by  the  neighbouring  Indians,  whole  language  he  had  learned, 
and  whofe  affeftions  he  had  gained  by  his  humanity  and  affability.  The  expe- 
dition againfl:  Niagara  was  conduifted  by  Shirley  in  perfon. 

Albany  ft'as  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  for  bodi  thefe  expeditions,  and  moft 
of  the  troops  arrived  there  before  the  end  of  June  •,  but  by  reafon  of  the  delay  of 
the  artillery,  provifions,  and  other  nectflaries  for  the  attempt  upon  Crown  Point, 
general  Johnfon  could  not  fet  out  before  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  he  began  his 
inarch  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  between  five  and  fix  thoufand  men,  befides  In- 
dians. After  advancing  a  confiderable  way,  he  chofe  a  flrong  camp,  defended 
on  its  flanks  by  fwamps,  in  its  rear  by  lake  George,  and  in  its  front  by  a  bread- 
work  of  trees,  cut  dow"n  for  the  purpofe.  Here  he  determined  to  wait  for  his 
batteaux,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  a  ftrong  pafs  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  which  when  taken  would  open  his  way  to  Crown  Point,  from  which  it 
is  only  diftant  about  fifteen  miles.  While  in  this  fituation  he  was  informed  by 
his  Indian  fcouts  that  a  confiderable  number  of  the  enemy  were  on  their  march 
from  Ticonderoga  towards  the  fortified  encampment,  fince  known  by  the  name  of 
Fort  Edward,  in  which  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  New  Hampfliire  and  New 
York  Militia  had  been  left  as  a  garrifon.  On  this  intelligence,  and  fome  further 
advices,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  in  which  it  was  unadvifedly  refolved  to  de- 
tach a  riiouland  men,  accompanied  with  a  party  of  Indians,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  enemy, on  a  fuppofition  of  their  retreat,  although  their  number  was  not  known. 
Before  that  detachment,  which  was  commanded  by  colonel  Williams,  had  been 
gone  two  hours,  a  clofe  firing  was  heard  in  the  camp,  feemingly  at  three  or 
four  miles  diftance;  and  as  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  the  general  rightly 
judged  that  the  detachment  was  overpowered,  and  retreating  towards  the  main 
body.  This  conjedure  was  foon  confirmed  by  fome  fugitives,  and  immediately 
after  by  whole  companies,  who  arrived  at  the  camp  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  con- 
f  ufion.  The  enemy  next  appeared,  marching  in  regular  order  up  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  entrenchment,  where  the  confternation  was  fo  great,  that  if  they  had 
inflantly  attacked  the  bread- work,  they  might  probably  haye  thrown  the  whole 
^rKiy  into  dilorder,  and  have  gained  an  eafy  viclory. 

Fortunately, 
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Fortunately,  however,  for  tht  Englifh,  the  French  halted  at  the  diftance  of  a-  CHAP  X- 
bout  an  hundred  and  fift)-  yards,  whence  chey  begun  their  attack  with  platoon-firing,  a"^''TI~' 
which  was  able  to  do  little  or  no  execution  upon  troops  defended  by  a  ftrong  '     >  ' 

breaft-work  >  whereas  the  Englirti  plied  their  great  guns  and  mufketry  fo  warn-Jy, 
that  the  cenrral  body  of  the  French  regulars,  who  were  all  picked  men,  began  to 
flag  in  their  fire,  while  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  formed  the  i^anks  of  the 
army,  fled  into  the  woods,  and  fquatted  below  buflies,  or  fkulked  beliind  trees. 
Baron  Ditfl<au,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  being  now  left  alone  with  his 
fliattercd  regulars,  varied  in  his  difpofitions.  Finding  he  could  make  00  impref- 
fion  upon  the  centre  of  the  Engiiih  entrenchments,  he  made  two  uniuccefsful  at- 
tacks, one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  camp,  and  obftinately  per- 
ievered  in  his  purpofe  of  forcing  a  palTage  from  mid-day  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  his  lire  became  fo  feeble,  that  the  Englifli  and  their  Indian  allies, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  jumped  over  the  breaft-work,  and  compleated  the 
rout  of  their  enemies.  After  llaughtcring  great  numbers,  and  entirely  difperfing 
the  reft,  they  took  prifoner  Diefkau  himlelf,  whom  they  found  leaning  againft  a 
tree.  I'hat  general  died  a  few  davs  after  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received 
in  the  engagement,  which  though  decifive  in  favour  of  the  Englifli,  was  followed 
by  no  extraordinary  confequences,  as  Sir  William  Johnfon  neglefted  to  purfue 
his  victory,  and  it  was  thought  too  late  in  the  feafon  to  proceed  to  the  attack  upon 
Crown  Point. 

We  muft  now  return  to  general  Shirley's  expedition  againft  Niagara.  The  con- 
ferring of  fo  important  a  command  upon  this  gendeman,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
bred  to  the  law,  and  who  had  never  exhibited  any  ftriking  fpecimens  of  his  abili- 
ties either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  created  much  fpeculation,  and  damped 
the  fpirit  of  the  troops.  The  public  apprehenfions  were  but  too  w^ell  juftified  by 
the  event.  The  fuccefs  of  this  expedition,  like  that  of  all  others  in  North 
America,  depended  chiefly  on  the  army's  taking  the  field  early  in  the  fpring. 
Shirley's  march  to  Niagara  was  by  Ofwego,  whofe  importance  we  have  already 
had  occaTion  to  mention,  and  which  lies  almoft  three  hundred  miles  due  weft 
from  Albany.  That  long  and  dangerous  march  encreafed  the  neceflity  of  an 
early  campaign ;  but  colonel  Schuyler's  New  Jerfey  regiment  did  not  take  tlie 
field  till  The  beginning  of  July,  and  when  Shirley's  and  Pepperel's  regiments, 
with  the  allied  Indians  were  preparing  to  follow  them,  the  melancholy  news  of 
Braddock's  defeat  arrived  at  Albany.  Tlie  influence  of  this  intelligence  on  the 
fpirits  of  the  troops  is  altogether  inconceivable :  a  general  damp  hung  over  the 
whole ;  terror  communicated  itfclf  from  rank  to  rank,  and  great  numbers  de- 
ferred ;  fo  that  when  Shirley  arrived  at  Olwego,  he  had  fcarcely  the  appearance 
of  an  army,  in  place  of  a  force  fufficient  not  only  to  fecure  the  Britifli  fettlements 
in  ihofe  parts,  but  to  undertake  the  reduiSlion  of  Niagara.  As  a  farther  dif- 
couragement,  the  bateau  men  refufed  to  proceed,  without  whom  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  convey  the  neceffary  provifions  for  the  troops ;  and  the  Iroquois, 
on  whofe  afiiftance  Shirley  had  laid  great  ftrefs,  were  fo  tar  from  joining  him,  that 
50.  5  D  they 
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they  abfokitely  declared  agalnft  all  hoftilides  on  ihac  fide  of  the  country,  as  tend- 
ing to  difturb  their  peace  and  commerce. 

On  account  of  thefe  untoward  circumftances,  and  the  advanced  feafon  of  the 
year,  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  held  at  Ofwcgo,  that  it  was  necefiary  to 
defer  the  attempt  upon  Niagara  till  the  return  of  fpring  •,  and  tliat  in  the  mean 
time  the  troops  fliouid  be  employed  in  building  barracks,  and  erefting  two  new 
forts,  one  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Onondago,  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
diftant  from  Ol'wego,  which  was  to  be  called  Ontario  Fort,  and  the  other  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  weft  of  the  old  fort,  to  be  called  Ofwego  New 
Fort.  Thefe  things  being  fettled,  and  the  two  forts  marked  out,  rather  than- 
built,  general  Shirley,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  fct 
out  on  his  return  to  Albany  on  the  24th  of  October,  leaving  colonel  Mercer  at  Of- 
wego, with  a  garrifon  of  only  feven  hundred  men,  though  repeated  advice  had  been 
received  that  the  French  had  then  at  FortFroncinac,  upon  the  fame  lake,  a  vaftly 
lupcrior  force.  To  complete  the  melancholy  fituation  of  colonel  Mtrcer,  he  was 
ordered  to  employ  his  little  garrifon  in  finilhing  the  new  torts  •,  and,  it  beficgcd  by 
the  enemy  during  the  winter,  it  would  be  impolTible  for  his  friends  to  come  to  iiis- 
alTiftance,  or  for  men  exhauftcd  by  hard  labour  to  make  tiie  requifite  defence. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  ifTue  of  the  campaign  in  1755  ;  nor  was  that  of  the 
following  year  more  for  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  arms,  though  high  expeflati- 
ons  of  fuccefs  were  formed  from  the  meafures  taken  by  the   minillry.     They 
werefcnfible  of  the  miftakes  that  had  been  committed  in  the  fcrvicc";  and  as  it 
appeared  that  certain  private  difcontents  lurked  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  Pro. 
vincials,  a  refolution  was  taken  to  throw  the  u'eight  of  the  war  upon  the  motlier. 
A.  D.  1756.]  country.     Orders  were  accordingly  ifiued  for  raifing  in  North  America  four  bat- 
talions of  regulars,  confifting  of  a  thoufand  men  each.     General  Shirley  was 
difmifled  from  his  military  command,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  general 
Abercrombie,  and  the  chief  command  over  all  tlie  forces  in  North  America  was 
conferred  on  the  earl  of  Loudon.     Befides  this  command,  his  lordfhip  was  made 
governor  of  Virginia,  and  colonel  of  the  royal  American  regiment,  compofed  of 
the  four  battalions  already  mentioned,  which  were  to  be  difciplined  by  officers  of 
experience.     In  this  high  charader  his  lordiliip  embarked  for  North  America  ' 
towards  the  latter  end  of  May. 

By  that  time  the  colonifts  feeing  the  mother- country  detenrined  to  fupporc 
them  effcdtually,  had  brought  a  formidable  force  into  the  field ;  and  general  Aber- 
crombie, who  arrived  at  Albany  on  the  5th  of  June,  took  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  forces  there  affembled.  They  confifted  of  two  regiments  that  had  ferved 
under  Braddock,  two  battalions  raifed  in  America,  two  regiments  which  he  had  ear- 
ned withiiim  from  England,  four  independent  companies  belonging  to  New  York,, 
the  New  Jerfey  regiment,  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  railed  by  the  Ncv/  Eno-- 
land  provinces,  and  four  companies  levied  in  North  Carolina,  The  other  colonies 
towards  the  fouth,  namely  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  had  fuffered,  and 
were  ftill  fo  much  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Indians,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  they  could  deftnd  themfelves  -,  ar^  the  proportion 

of; 
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©f  negro  flaves  above  the  number  of  whites  in  South  Carolina  was  fo  great,  that  CHAP.  X. 
the  aflembly judged  it  inconfifbent  with  the  fafety  of  the  province  to  fpare  any  re-  a'^^""^ 
inforcement  for  the  general  enterprife.  The  plan  of  that  undertaking,  or  rather 
of  the  campaign,  was  to  reduce  Niagara,  fituated  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louifiana,  and 
prevent  the  French  from  fupporting  their  new  polls  upon  the  Ohio  ;  to  reduce 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  that  the  frontier  of  New  York  might  be  de- 
livered from  the  danger  of  an  invafion,  and  Great  Britain  acquire  the  command 
of  Lake  Champiain,  over  which  forces  might  be  tranfported  in  any  future  at- 
tempt; to  befiege  Fort  Du  Qiiefne,  and  to  detach  a  body  of  troops  by  the  river 
Quenebec,  to  alarm  the  capital  of  Canada  itfelf. 

This  plan  of  operations  was  promifing,  and  by  no  means  impracticable  even 
with  the  troops  that  were  in  rcadinefs  >  but  as  general i\bercrombic  polfponed  the 
execution  of  any  important  enterprize  till  the  arrival  of  lord  Loudon,  which 
proved  too  late  in  the  year  to  eftedl  any  thing  of  confequence,  another  campaign 
was  loft  by  Great  Britain  through  negled  and  procraftination,  while  time  was 
afforded  the  enemy  not  only  to  take  their  precautions  at  leifure  againft  any  fub- 
fcqiient  attack,  but  to  proceed  unmoleited  in  diftreffing  the  Englifti  fettlcments, 
Thty  reduced  a  fmall  poft,  and  mafiacred  a  party  of  twenty-five  men  who-, 
defended  it,  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  -,  and  foon  after  this  barbarity 
they  formed  an  ambufcade  among  the  woods  and  thickets  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Cnondago,  in  order  to  cut  off  a  convoy  of  provifions  and  ftores  deftined 
for  the  garrifon  of  Ofwego..  The  convoy  had  fortunately  paffed  before  their 
arrival ;  but  they  rcfolved  to  wait  the  return  of  the  detachment,  v^hich  was  com-  . 
manded  by  colonel  Bradftreet.  Their  deflgn,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  and  valour  of  that  officer.  He  expected  fuch  an  attempt,  and  had  caken 
his  meal'urcs  accordingly.  Having  formed  his  bateaux  into  three  divifions,. 
in  which  order  they  were  ftemming  the  ftream  of  the  Onondago,  he  was  faluted 
with  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  a  general  dilcharge  of  mufl<etry  from  the  nortli 
Ihore.  He  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  land  on  the  oppofite  bank,  and 
took  poffeffion  of  a  fmall  ifland,  where  he  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  forded  the  river  for  that  purpofe.  This  party  he  foon 
repulfcd  ;  and  two. others,  who  had  paffed  the  river  higher  up,  were  alfo  defeated 
with  great  flaughter.  In  a  word,  the  whole  French  detachment,  amounting  to 
feven  hundred  men,  would  certainly  have  been  dcftroyed,  had  not  a  heavy  rain-i 
prevented  colonel  Bradftreet  from  following  his  blow,  by  fwclling  the  rivulets  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  made  it  impracticable  to  purlue  the  enemy.  Of  this  there  was 
the  more  certainty^  as  he  was  joined  the  fame  evening  by  captain  Pattin,  with, a* 
party  of  grenadiers,  in  his  march  to  Ofwego,  and  was  reinforced  next  morning  by.- 
two  hundred  men,  detached  to  his  affiftance  from  the  garrifon  of  that  fort. 

Pattin  and  his  grenadiers  accompanied  the  detachment  to  Ofwego,  while  Brad- 
ftreet proceeded  to  Albany, and  communicated  to  general  Abercrombie  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  had  received  from  his  prifoners  ;  intimating  that  a  large  body  of 
slit  enemy  were  encamped  on  the  eafternfide  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  provided  with 

6'  artillery,. 
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artillery  and  all  other  neceffhries,  for  tlie  redu<5iion  of  Ofwego  and  the  neigh- 
boLiring  forts.  Tl^e  garrilon  of  thefe  torts  now  .amounted  to  fourteen  hundred 
foldiers,  bcfides  three  hundred  lailors  and  workmni  ■,  buc  thefe  not  being  thought 
fiifficicnt,  major  general  Webb  was  ordered  to  riarch  with  a  regiment  to  their 
afTiftence.  Unfortunately  before  his  departure  the  earl  of  Loudon  arrived  at 
Albany  -,  a  circumftance  which  was  produdivc  of  new  refolucions  and  new  de- 
lays. The  province  of  Nf  w  York,  and  the  norilicrn  governments,  though  they 
did  not  ablblutely  op|^,olc  the  relief  ut  OUvepo,  were  peculiarly  clamorous  for 
the  reduftion  of  Crown  Point,  and  the  fecu!  ry  of  their  own  frontiers,  whicli 
they  apprehended  to  be  connedted  with  this  conuucll.  Tliey  infiftcd  that  fomc 
regiments  of  regulars  (hut Id  join  general  Winlj :w,  who  was  ready  to  march 
againfl:  that  fort  at  the  Ittad  ot  frven  thoufand  'lovincials ;  and  they  further 
flipulated,  that  a  body  of  rciervc.'  fhould  be  left  .c  Albany,  in  order  to  cover 
New  York,  left  Winiiow  fboukl  be  deteated,  or  fail  in  his  attempt. 

In  conltqucnce  of  thele  varioHS  obftrudions,  general  Webb  did  not  begin  his 
march  from  Albany  for  the  relief  of  Ofwego  before  the  middle  of  Auguft. 
Meanwhile  the  marquis  de  Vau.irucil  had  ceen  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Canada,  and  the  marquis  de  Montc.lm  had  fucceeded  Diefkau  in  the  command  of 
the  troops,  as  major  general  unJer  Vaudrueil.  Montcalm,  who  poflefled  a  true 
military  genius,  was  entrufted  ^vllh  the  condud  of  the  enterprife  againft  Ofwego. 
For  this  purpole  he  was  furnilhtd  with  a  body  of  thirteen  hundred  regulars, 
feventcen  hundred  Canadians,  and  a  confideiable  but  uncertain  number  of  In- 
dian auxiliaries.  The  particulars  of  the  fiege  are  too  unintcrefting  to  merit  a 
circumftantial  detail :  it  will,  therefore,  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  out- 
forts  beinw  taken,  and  colonel  Mercer  killed,  the  garrifon  of  Ofwego  furrendered 
themfelvcs  prifoners  of  war ;  that  general  Webb  received  intelligence  of  this 
■event  in  fufficient  time  to  retreat  without  difturbance,  and  that  the  earl  of  Lou- 
don found  the  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  undertake  any  expedition  againft  the 
enemy.  He  exerted  all  his  endeavours,  however,  in  making  preparations  for  an 
early  campaign  in  the  fpring  -,  in  fecuring  the  frontiers  of  the  Englifh  colonies  ; 
in  concerting  an  uniform  plan  of  aftion,  and  promoting  a  fpirit  of  harmony 
among  the  different  governments.  An  alliance  was  at  the  fame  time  formed  by 
the  governor  of  Fenfylvania  with  the  Delawar  Indians,  a  powerful  tribe  that 
now  dwell  chiefly  on  the  river  Sufquehannah  ;  and  the  governor  of  Virginia 
feeured  the  friendfhip  of  the  Cherokecs  and  Catawbas,  two  confiderable  nations, 
whom  we  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  mention,  and  who  were  then  able  to 
bring  three  thoufand  fighting  men  into  the  field. 

All  thefe  circumftances  confidered,  Great  Britain  had  reafon  to  expedt  that  the 
cnfuing  campaign  would  be  vigoroufly  profecuted  in  America  •,  efpecially  as  a 
frefti  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a  vaft  fupply  of  warlike  ftorcs,  was  fent  to 
that  -  uiiiu  lit  in  fourteen  tranfports  under  convoy  of  two  ftiips  of  war,  about 
the  beginning  of  November  :  but  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  notwithftanding  the 
greatnefs  of  its  armaments,  were  difappointed  in  a  manner  no  lefs  Ihameful  than 
in  tiie  two  preceding  fummcrs.     The  attack  upon  Crown  Point,  which  had  been 
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10  long  meditated,  was  laid  afide  for  an  expedition  againft  Louilburg.     Lord     CHAP.  X. 
Loudon,    who  was  to  command  the  land-forces,  lefc  New  York  on  ihe  9th  of    ^"q^'^TT^ 
July,  with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  and  failed  for  Halifax,  where  he  was  joined 
by  admiral  Holbourn  with  a  conliderable  fleet,  and  nearly  the  fame  number  of 
land-forces  ;  but  when  the  united  fiects  and  armies  were  on  the  point  ot  depart- 
ing for  Cape  Breton,  news  arrived  at  Halifax  that  the  Breft  fleet,  confifting  of 
leventeen  lliips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,   with  vaft  lupplies  of  military  ftorcs, 
provifions,  and  troops,  were  arrived   at  Louiflaurg.     This  intelligence  imme- 
diately fufpended  the  preparations,  and  damped  the  ardour  of  the  Britiih  ofiicers: 
councils  of  war  were  held  one  after  another ;  and  the  rel'ult  of  the  whole  was, . 
that  as  the  place  which  had  been  the  objecft  of  their  cnccrprize,   was  fo  fl:rongly 
reinforced,  the  French  fleet  rather  fuperior  to  the  Englidi,  and  the  feafon  of  the 
year  fo  far  advanced,  it  was  more  advifablc  to  defer  the  undertaking  to  a  further 
opportunity. 

Thus  terminated  the  expedition  againft  Louilburg,  from  which  fo  much  had 
been  expefted,  and  which  was  lo  inglorious  to  the  Britifu  arms,  as  well  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  officers.  But  thefe  were  not  the  worft  confc- 
quences  which  attended  it.  Since  the  taking  of  Ofwego  the  French  had  re- 
mained entire  mafters  of  all  the  lakes  ;  nor  could  our  forces  prevent  their  col- 
lefting  the  Indians  from  all  parts,  and  obliging  them  to  aft  in  their  favour.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  two  former  campaigns  feemed  to  have  carried  termor  to  every 
heart.  The  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  only  body  of  Indians  who  pre- 
ferved  even  the  appearance  of  friend Oiip  to  Great  Britain,  was  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  our  forts  at  the  Great  Carrying  place  were  demolirhed, 
and  Wood's  Creek  was  induftrioufly  ftopped  up,  in  confequence  of  which  all 
communication  with  our  Indian  allies  was  wholly  cut  off;  and  what  was  ftill 
worfe,  our  whole  frontier  lay  perfedtly  uncovered  to  the  irruptions  of  the  French  ■ 
and  their  delblating  lavages,  who  deftroyed  with  fire  and  fword  all  the  fine  fettle- 
ments  which  we  polTefied  on  the  Mohawk  River,  as  well  as  on  the  grounds 
called  the  German  Flats. 

Animated  by  thefe  fuccefl'es,  and  flufned  with  the  deftruNSlion  of  an  Engliili 
detachment  under  the  command  of  colonel  Parker,  the  French  were  impatient  to 
diftinguifh  the  canipaign  by  Ibme  important  blow  •,  and  the  marquis  de  Montcalm 
no  fooner  learned  that  lord  Loudon,  with  the  body  of  the  Englilli  forces,  had  lefc 
New  York,  than  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  ablence,  and  to  humour 
the  ardour  of  his  troops  by  laying  fiege  to  Fort  William  Henry.  That  fort  had 
been  built  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  Lake  George,  in  order  to  cover  the  frontier . 
of  the  Britifli  fettlements,  as  well  as  to  command  the  lake.  The  fortifications  - 
were  good,  and  the  place  was  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  colonel  Monro.  Nor  were  thofe  its  only  fecurity  :  an 
army  of  four  thoul'and  men,  under  the  conduft  of  general  Webb,  was  pofted  at 
no  great  diftance.  ,  The  French  forces,  coUeded  from  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga, 
and  the  adjacent  pofts,  together  with  a  conliderable  body  of  Indians  and 
Ganadians,.  amounted  in  the  whole  to  near  ten  thoufand  men.  With  thefe  and  a 
to.  5  E  good  . 
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ROOK  IV.     good  train  of  artillery  Montcalm  advanced  towards  the  Englidi  fort,  while 
general  Webb  brhcld  his  approaches  with  an  indifference  and  fecurity  borderino- 
on  infatuation.     It  is  credibly  affirmed  that  he  had  private  intelligence  of  all  the 
niarquii's  defigns  and  motions,  yet  either  defpifing  the  ftrength  of  the  French 
general,  or  difcrediting  the  information,  he  gave  no  orders  in  time  for  colleding 
the  njilitia,  which,  in  conjundlion  with  his  own  forces  and  thofe  in  garrifon,  miift 
either  have  obliged  Montcalm  to  relinquifli  the  enterprile,  or  have  rendered  his 
attempt  very  doubtful  and  hazardous:  whereas  the  enemy  meeting  with  no  difturb- 
ance  from  the  quarter  whence  they  dreaded  it  moll,  profecuted  the  liege  with  vigour ; 
and  though  they  were  refolutely  oppofed  by  the  garrifon,   whicli  fired  with  great 
fpirit  till  they  had  burlf  almoft  all  their  cannon,  and  entirely  fpent  their  ammuni- 
tion, they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender,  as  general  Webb  made  no  atteinpt  to 
relieve  them.     It  was  agreed   that  they  fliould  march  out  with  their  arms,  the 
baggage  of  the  officers  and  foldiers,  and  all  theufual  neceflaries  of  war ;  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  intention  of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  it  is  certain  that  the 
favages  in  the  French  intereft  paid  no  regard  to  the  capitulation.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  fell  upon  the  Britifli  troops  as  they  marched  out,  defpoiled  them  of 
their  few  remaining  effedls,  dragged  the  Indians  in  the  Engliffi  fervice  out  of  their 
ranks,  fcalping,  tomahawking,  and  ading  every  fpecies  of  barbarity  known  among 
the  favages  of  North  America  : — and  what  is  yet  riiore  extraordinary,  and  what  it 
is  to  be  I^ped  pofterity  will  not  credit,  two  thoufand  Englifhmen,  with  arms  in 
their    hands,  remained  jame   fpedtators  of  thefe  infults  on  humanity! — The 
greater  part  of  the  garrifon  however  efcaped,  though  in  a  miferable  condition,  to 
Fort  Edward,  after  being  purfued  for  feven  miles  by  a  diforderly  favage  rabble ; 
and  tlie  reft  flying  for  protc<5tion  to  the  French  general,  were  by  him  fent  hotne 
fafe  *. 

In  this  difgraceful  manner  ended  the  third  campaign  of  the  late  war  in  America ; 
where,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  regular  troops,  a  great  number  of  pro- 
vincial forces,  and  a  prodigious  naval  power,  Great  Britain  not  only  failed  in 
acquiring  any  advantage,  but  abandoned  a  valuable  traft  of  country  to  an  inferior 
enemy,  and  fuffcred  her  own  people,  as  well  as  her  allies,  to  be  cruelly  maffacred  by 
a  herd  of  undifciplined  barbarians.  But  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  inllead  of  being 
broken,  feemed  only  to  be  roufed  by  fo  many  misfortunes.  The  officers  were  in- 
defatigable during  the  winter  in  difciplining  their  troops,  exercifing  them  in  the 
woods,  and  teaching  them  to  fight  after  the  Indian  manner ;  and  in  the  fpring 
about  fifty  thoufand  men  were  aflembled,  of  which  number  twenty-two  thoufand 
were  regulars,  in  order  to  difpute  with  France  the  empire  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent  of  the  New  World. 

As  lord  Loudon  had  returned  to  England  on  account  of  fome  difTatisfaflions 
in  regard  to  the  conduft  of  the  war,  the  chief  command  in  America  devolved 
upon  general  Abercrombie ;  but  the  objects  of  operation  being  various,  the 
forces  were  divided  into  three  ieparate  bodies,  under  as  many  different  com- 

*  After  demoliftiing  the  fort,  carrying  ofF  the  artillery  and  provifions,  and  deftroyir.g  the  vefTcIs 
<on  the  lake,  the  enemy  retired,  without  further  prcfecuting  their  fuccefs. 

■I  manders. 
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nianders.     About  twelve  thoufand  were  deflmecl  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Louif-     CKAP.   x. 
burg;  near  fixteeii  thoufand,  under  Abercrombie  himfelf,  were  rcferved  for  the    ^^d^T-^ 
redudtion   of  Crown  Point ;    and  eight  thoufand,  commanded  by   brigadier- 
general  Forbes  were  appointed  to  attack  Fort  Du  Qiiefne.     The  reduftion  of 
Louifburg  and  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  being  an  objeft  of  immediate  con- 
cern, was  undertaken  with  all  poffible  difpatch.     Major  general  Amherft,  who 
commanded  the  land-forces,  being  joined  by  admiral  Bofcawen  with  a  fleet  and 
about  two  thoufand  troops  from  England,  the  whole  armament,  confifting  of  onc 
hundred  and  fifty-feven  fliips,  fet  fail  from  the  harbour  of  Halifax  on  tiie  28th  of 
May  ;  and  on  the  fecond  day  of  June  the  greater  part  of  the  tranfports  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Gabarus,  a  few  miles  to  the  weft  of  Louifburg.     The  garri- 
fon  of  that  place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  de  Drucourt,  confided  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  fix  hundred  mifitia,  including  three- 
fcore  Indians.     The  harbour  was  fecured  by  three  fhips  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  three  of  which  were  funk  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  port,  in  order  to 
render  it  inacceflible  to  the  Englifh  fhipping.     The  fortifications  were  in  a  bad 
condition,  becaufe  the  fea-fand,  which  the  French  had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by- 
no  means  fit  for  works  of  mafonry.     Several  parts  of  the  curtains  were  entirely 
crumbled  away,  and  only  one  cafemate  and  a  fmall  magazine  were  bomb-proof- 
The  governor  had  taken  all  the  precautions  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  landing,  by 
eftablifliing  a  chain  of  polls  along  the  moft  acceflible  parts  of  the  beach,  where 
entrenchments   were  thrown  up    and  batteries    erefled.      Some   intermediate 
fpaces,  however,  could  not  be  properly  fccured,  and  at  one  of  thofe  the  Engliih 
troops  were  difembarked. 

The  place  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  was  the  creek  of  Cormoran,  and  the  troops 
were  difpofed  for  landing  in  three  divifions.    That  on  the  left  was  commanded  by 
brigadier-general  Wolfe,  an  officer  every  way  accomplilhed,  and  who  v/as  dcftined 
for  the  real  attack.     The  other  two  divifions,  commanded  by  the  brigadiers 
Whitmore  and  Laurence,  were  intended  for  feigned  defcents,  in  order  to  divert  the 
enemy's  attention,  and  weaken  their  defence  by  dividing  their  efforts.     When 
the  fire  from  fome  (loops  and  frigates,  which  had  been  ordered  to  fcour  the  beach 
with  their  fhot,  had  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  general  Wolfe's  divi- 
fion  moved  towards  the  land.    The  enemy  referved  their  Ihot  until  the  boats  were 
near  the  fhore,  and  then  direded  the  whole  fire  of  their  cannon  and  mulquctry 
upon  them.  The  furf  aided  their  fire.    Many  of  the  boats  were  overfet,  and  many 
broken  in  pieces.     The  men  leapt  into  the  water  with  the  greateft  ardour  and 
alacrity;  fome  were  killed,  and  fome  drowned;  but  the  reft,  encouraged  and 
fupported  by   the    example  and  condudt  of   their  truly  gallant  commander, 
gained  the  Ihore,  formed  upon  the  beach,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  en- 
trenchments *.     This  poft  being  gained,    the  central  divifion  of  the  Englifh 

armament 

•  This  account  of  general  Wolf's  celebrated  landing  at  Louifburg  is  conformable  to  the  moft 
accurate  Englifli  informations  on  the  fabjeft;  but  the  abbe  Raynal,  who  may  be  foppofed  to  have 
-had  his  intelligence  from  fome  French  officers  prefent  on  that  occafion,  places  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent 
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armament  moved  towards  the  left,  and  the  right  followed  the  centre ;  fo  that 
the  landing  was  completed,  though  not  without  much  time  and  trouble,  in 
excellent  order,  and  widi  little  lofs. 

As  foon  as  the  artillery  and  (lores  could  be  brought  on  Ihore,  the  town  of 
Louifburg  was  formally  invefted,  and  the  French  governor  having  dcftioyed  the 
grand  battery,  which  was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  place,  and  recalled  his 
out-pofts,  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  firft  thing  at- 
tempted by  the  befiegers  was  to  fecure  a  poll  called  the  Light  houfe  battery. 
This  fervice  was  performed  by  general  Wolfe  with  his  ufual  vigour  and  celerity  j 
and  on  that  eminence  were  eredted  feveral  batteries,  which  played  upon  the  Ihips 
and  the  fortifications  on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour.  By  the  25th  of  June 
the  ifland  battery  was  filenced,  but  the  fhips  continued  to  play  upon  the  be- 
fiegers, and  to  obftrudl  their  approaches  till  the  aid  of  the  following  month, 
when  one  of  them  blew  up,  and  the  fire  being  communicated  to  two  others, 
they  alfo  were  confumed  to  the  water's  edge.  This  was  a  lofs  not  to  be  repaired  ; 
and  though  the  fire  from  the  town  had  been  managed  with  great  fkill  and  aflivity, 
the  approaches  now  drew  near  the  covered  way,  and  feveral  pradlicable  breaches 
•were  made.  The  houfes  were  confumed  to  the  ground  in  many  places,  and  the 
works  had  fuffered  much  in  all ;  but  as  the  enemy  ftill  delayed  to  furrender,  the 
admiral,  who  during  the  whole  fiege  had  done  every  thing  pofiible  to  fecond  the 
efforts  of  the  land  forces,  refolved  to  fend  a  detachment  of  fix  hundred  feamen 
in  boats  to  take  or  burn  the  two  remaining  fhips  of  the  line,  which  ftill  kept 
poffefTion  of  the  harbour.  This  refolution  was  not  more  wifely  taken  than  gal- 
lantly and  fuccefsfully  executed  by  Laforey  and  Balfour,  two  young  captains, 
•who,  in  fpite  of  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  mufquetry,  boarded  thofe  two 

ferent  light,- though  no  lefs  honourable  to  the  Engli(h  general.  "  The  French,"  fays  he,  "  had 
fortified  the  landing-place  wiih  a  good  parapet,  planted  with  cannon.  Behind  this  rampart  they 
had  polled  two  thoufand  excellent  foldiers,  and  fome  Indians.  In  front  they  had  made  fuch  a 
clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees  as  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  defended.  That  kind  of  palifade  which  concealed  all  the  preparations  for  defence,  ap- 
peared at  a  d  ftarce  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain  :"— and  he  infinuates  that  if  the 
Englifli  had  been  fLfFered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to  advance  with  confidence,  that  the  at- 
tempt  mull;  have  been  defeated.  "  But  the  Englifh,"  adds  he,  "  had  fcarce  begun  to  move 
towards  the  fliore,  when  their  enemies  haftened  to  difcover  the  fnare  th«y  had  laid  for  them.  3y 
the  brifk  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  ftill  more  by  the  premature  removal 
of  the  boughs  that  malked  the  French  forces,  the  Englillt  guefied  at  the  danger  on  which  they 
were  rufhing.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  refolved  to  efFeft  their  landing  at  a  rock  a 
little  diflant,  which  had  always  been  deemed  inacceffible.  General  Wolfe,  though  much  occu- 
pied in  reimbarking  his  troops,  gave  the  fignal  to  major  Scot  to  repair  thither.  That  oificer  im- 
Biediately  haftened  to  the  fpot  with  his  man  ;  and  his  own  boat  arriving  firft,  and  finking  at  the 
very  jnliant  he  was  ftepping  out  of  it,  he  clambered  up  the  rock  alone,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  who  had  been  difpatched  to  that  place  fome  time  before.  He  found  only 
ten,  but  with  thefe  he  gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and  fixty  French  men,  who 
were  ready  to  oppofe  him,  killed  two  of  his  fmall  party,  and  mortally  wounded  three.  With 
the  remaining  five  he  flood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave  countrymen, 
regardlefs  of  the  boftcrous  waves,  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to  his  afliftance,  and  put 
him  in  full  pofTcfUon  of  that  important  poll,  the  only  one  thai  could  fecure  the  landing  of  the 
army."    Hift.  Philof.  &c.  liv.  xvi. 

fhips 
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flilps  fword  in  hand  ;  deftroyed  the  one,  which  was  a-ground,  and  towed  oiFthe     CH4P.  x, 
ether  in  triumph.     This  blow  was  decifive  •,  the  ganilbn  fearing  an  uHaulr,  iur-    ^''^^^Trcs' 
rendered  themfelves  next  day  prifoners  of  war,  and  the  whole  ifland  Jhartd  tlie 
fate  of  the  capital.     With  Louifburg  fell  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  and  whatever 
inferior  ftations  the  French  had  for  carrying  on  the  cod-tifliery  towards  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Laurence. 

The  lofs  of  Cape  Breton  was  feverely  felt  by  France,  efpeciaily  as  it  had  been 
attended  with  the  deftrudion  of  fo  confiderable  a  naval  force;  but  the  joy  and 
fatisfadion  occafioned  by  that  event,  which  had  at  firft  been  exceffive  in  England* 
was  foon  allayed  by  tlie  difafter  which  befel  the  Britilh  forces  in  America,  under 
the  command  of  general  Abercrombie.     In  confequence  of  his  defign  of  driving 
the  French  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  he  had  embarked  upon  Lake 
George,  with  near  fix  teen  thoufand  troops,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  on 
the  filth  of  July  ;  and  after  a  profperous  navigation,  arrived  next  day  at  the 
place  where  it  had  been  propofed  to  make  the  landing.     The  troops  were  difem- 
barked   without   oppofuion.     The  enemy's  advanced  guards  ded  at  their  ap- 
proach, and   they  proceeded  in  four  columns  towards  Ticonderoga.     As  the 
country  through  which  their  march  lay  is  difficult  and  woody,  and  the  ouides 
who  conduded   the   march  in   this  unknown  country  were  very  unfl-:ilful,   the 
troops  were  bewildered,  and  the  columns  broken.     While  they  proceeded  in  this 
alarming  diforder,  the  French  detachment,  which  had  fled  before  them,  was  be- 
wildered in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the  fame  diforder  fell  in  with  the  Bririfh 
forces.    A  fkirmifli  enfued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  quickly  routed,  with  the  lols 
of  near  three  hundrx'd  men-,  but  that  advantage  was  unfortunately  bought  with  the 
death  of  the  gallant  lord  Howe,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  moft  promifing  military 
talents,  and  who  had  acquired  the  elteem  and  affection  of  the  foldiery  by  his 
generofity,   affability,   and  engaging  manners,   no  lefs  than   by  his  diflinguifhed 
valour.     This  misfortune  excepted,  the  Englifh  army  proceeded  fuccefsfully  till 
it   readied  Ticonderoga-,  which  is  fituated  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  Lake 
George  and  a  narrow  gut  that  communicates  with  Lake  Champlain.     That  im- 
portant poft,  whicii  is  on  three  fides  furrounded  with  water,  and  on  the  fourth  ie- 
cured  by  a  niorafs,  was  fT:rongly  fortified  and  defended  by  near  five  thoufand  men. 
Thefe  were  ftationed  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  behind  entrenchments  formed 
with  the  trunks  of  trees  heaped  one  upon  another,  at  the  fame  time  that  large 
trees,  extending  to  the  diftance  of  an  hundred  yards,  were  laid  in  front,  with  their 
branches  outmoft,  fome  of  which  were  cut  and  fharpened  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  chevaux-de-frize.     The  general  caufed  the  works  to  be  reconnoitred,  and 
received  fo  favourable  a  report  of  their  wcaknefs,  that  it  appeared  pradicable  to 
force  them  by  mulquetry  alone.     In  confequence  of  this  fallacious  report,  a  fatal 
refolution  was  taken  :  it  Wus  determined  not  to  wait  the  arrival  of  tlie  artiileiy, 
which,  on  account  of  the  badnels  of  the  ground,  could  not  be  eafily  brought  up, 
but  to  attack  the  enemy  without  lofs  of  time;  and  in  this  rafh  relokidon  the  general 
was  confirmed  by  a  rumour,  that  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men,  w!io  had  been  de- 
tached under  the  command  of  M.  de  Levi  to  make  a  diverfion  on  the  fide  of  the 
50,  5  F  Mohawk 
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Mohawk  River,  were  on  their  march  to  join  the  French  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
would  fhorcly  arrive  to  reinforce  that  garrifon.  A  difpofition  was  therefore  made 
for  the  aiTault,  and  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  troops  advanced 
with  the  greateft  alacrity  •,  but  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy's  hncs,  which  had  been 
fo  little  forefeen,  was  loon  too  feverely  felt.  The  Englifh  however  fuftaincd  a 
terrible  fire  without  flinching,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  their  way  through  every  em- 
barraffment  with  their  I'vvords;  but  they  fuffered  fo  much  in  their  approaches,  and 
made  fo  little  imprcfiion  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  that  the  general  feeing 
their  reiterated,  and  obftinate  efforts  fail  of  fuccefs,  after  being  upwards  of 
four  hours  expofed  to  the  deftruftive  rage  of  the  French  artillery  and  muf- 
quetry,  thought  it  necefiary  to  order  a  retreat,  to  fave  the  remains  of  his  army. 
Near  two  thoufand  men,  including  a  great  number  of  officers,  were  either  kiiled> 
wounded,  or  taken  priloners  ;  and  this  precipitant  attack  was  followed  by  a  re- 
treat equally  hafty,  infomuch  that  the  Eritifli  forces  gained  iheir  former  camp  on 
the  fouthern  fide  of  1  ake  George  the  evening  after  the  adtion. 

In  order  to  repair  the  difgrace  of  this  bloody  defeat,  general  Abercron>bie  de- 
tached colonel  Kradflreet  with  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men,  chiefly  Provincials, 
againfl.  Fort  Frontinac.  The  colonel  with  great  prudence  and  valour  furmount- 
ing  every  difficulty,  brought  his  little  army  to  Ofwego,  where  he  embarked  on 
the  Lake  Ontario,  and  arrived  at  the  objcdt  of  his  enterprize  by  the  2  ^th  of 
Auguft.  Fort  Frontinac  ilands  at  the  communication  of  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  the  entrance  into  which  river  it  in  fome  meafure  commands^ 
For  a  poft  of  fuch  moment,  however,  it  was  poorly  fortified,  and  feebly  garri- 
foned  :  it  furrendered  at  difcretion  on  the  appearance  of  colonel  Bradflreer,  who 
found  there  an  immenfe  quantity  of  merchandiie  and  provifions,  fixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  nine  armed  floops,  which  were  deftroyed.  The  fortifications  were 
demoJifhed,  contrary  to  the  opmion  of  fome  officers,  who  thought  that  fo  advan- 
tageous a  pofl:  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and  flrongly  garrifoned. 

In  all  probability  the  fuccefs  of  colonel  Bradftreet  facilitated  the  expedition  un- 
der general  Forbes  againfl:  Fort  Du  Qt.icfne.  This  officer  began  his  march  at 
the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men  from  Philadelphia  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
through  a  prodigious  tratft  of  country  very  little  known,  and  almoit  impracticable, 
by  reafon  of  woods,  mountains,  and  moraflts.  He  made  his  way,  however,  by 
the  mofl:  incredible  exertions  of  induflry,  procured  provifions,.  fecured  camps, 
and  iurmounted  many  other  difficulties  in  his  tedious  progrefs,  though  continually 
harrafied  by  parties  of  hoftile  Indians.  Having  penetrated  with  the  main  body 
as  far  as  Ray's-Town,  diflant  about  fourfcore  miles  from  Fort  Du  Qiiefne,  the 
general  detached  major  Grant,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  to  reconnoitre 
the  obje.5i;  of  his  enterprize.  The  major's  approach  was  unfortunately  difcovered 
by  the  enemy,  who  lent  a  body  of  troops  againfl  him  fufficicnt  to  furround  his 
whole  detachment,  A  violent  combat  enfued,  which  was  maintained  by  the  Ln"-- 
lilh  with  the  greateft  courage  for  upwards  of  three  hours  ;  but  being  at  lenoth 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way.  About  three  hundred 
anen  Were  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  among  the  lafl:  of  whom  was  major  Grant, 
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and  nineteen  other  officers.  This  mortifying  check  did  not  prevent  oenferal 
Forbes  from  advancing  with  the  main  body  ;  but  the  enemy  dreading  the  prof- 
peft  of  a  fiege,  deprived  him  of  the  pleafure  of  revenge,  by  abandoning  the 
fort,  and  retiring  down  the  Ohio  to  their  fettlements  on  the  Miffifippi.  The 
Britifli  ilandard  was  ereiSled  on  the  place,  which  had  been  the  caulc  of  fo  general 
and  fo  dcRrudlive  a  war,  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  upwards  of  three  years 
after  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  ;  and  the  name  of  Pitfburg  was  given  to 
the  fort,  in  honour  of  the  minifter  under  whofe  aufpices  it  had  been  taken. 

The  campaign  of  i  758,  in  which  the  Britifh  arms  began  to  recover  their  luftre 
in  North  America,  notwichftanding  the  unfortunate  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  was- 
happily  clofed  by  a  grand  affembly,  held  at  Eafton,  about  ninety  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  a  formal  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Indians  inhabiting  that  vafl:  tra<5t  of  country  which  lies  between  the  Apalachian 
mountains  and  the  lakes.     The  conferences  were  managed  by  the  governors  of 
Penfylvania  and  New  Jerfey,  affifted  by  Sir  William  Johnfon,  the  foul  of  all  our 
tranfaftions  with  the  favages,  who  officiated  in  the  charader  of  agent  for  Indian 
affairs  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  four  members  of  the  council  of  Pcnfylvania, 
and  two  of  the  alTembly ;  two  agents  for  the  province  of  New  Jerfey,  with  a  great 
number  of  planters  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia.     They  were  met  by  the  deputies 
and  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidoes,  Onondagoes,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Tufca- 
roras,  Nanticoques,  and  Conoys  •,  of  the  Tuteloes,  Chugnuts,   Delawares,  and 
Unamies ;  of  the  Minfinks,  Mohicons,  and  VVappingers  ;  the  whole  number^ 
women  and  children  included,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred.     The  lubjccl 
of  the  conferences,  fimilar  to  others  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  mention,  con- 
fifted  chiefly  of  complaints  againll  encroachments  made  by   the  Englifh,   and 
difputes  among  the  favages  themfclves  concerning  their  boundaries.    The  prcti- 
fion  with  which  the  Indian  deputies  treated  was  truly  wonderful.     They  required 
fatisfa<rtion  for,  and  made  mention  of  every  life  their  country  had  loft,  as  well 
as  of  the  fmalleft  damage  they  had  fuftained.     The  Britifh  plenipotentiaries  had 
prudence  and  temper  enough  to  littcn  with  patience  to  all  their  complaints,  and 
promifed  redrefs  of  all  their  grievances-,  fo  than  they  departed  feemingly  fatiffied, 
and  with  a  hearty  dcteftation  of  Uie  French. 

This  treaty  with  the  Indians  prepared  the  way  for  the  enfuing  campaign,  which 
was  planned  in  the  following  manner.     It  was  pioporcd  to  attack  the  French  in 
all  their  ftrongholds  at  oocc  ;  that  general  Wolfe,  who  had  diflinguilLed  hirnlcif 
fo  eminently  at  the  f  ege  of  Louifburg,  fnould  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Laurence 
with  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  men,  and  a  confiderable  fieet  from  England,  in 
order  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Qtiebec;  that  general  Amherft,  who  was  now  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Britifli  forces  in  America,  Ihould,  with  an  army  of  twelve 
ttioufand  men,  reduce  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  crofs  Lake  Champlain, 
and  proceeding  by  the  way  of  Richlicu  river  to  the  ban!-;^  of  the  St.  Laurence, 
jo'm  general  Wolfe  in  his  attempt  upon  the  capital  of  Canada-,  that  brigadier- 
general  Prideaux  with  a  third  body,  reinforced  by  a  party  of  friendly  Indians^ 
aflembled  by  the  influence  and  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnfon,. 
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fliould  inveft  the  important  fortrefs  of  Niagara,  \vhl(.h  in  a  manner  comtrandi 
tb.e  interior  parts  of  the  northern  divifion  of  the  New  World,  It  was  further 
propofed,  that  the  fame  troops,  after  the  rcdudlion  of  Niagara,  fhould  embark 
on  the  Lake  Ontario  -,  fall  down  the  river  Sr,  Laurence  j  btfie^e  and  take 
Montreal,  then  join  or  co- operate  with  the  army  under  Am  herd  ;  and  befides 
th.oie  three  grand  divifions,  colunel  Stanwix  commanded  a  fmaller  ck-tachment 
for  reducing  inferior  ports,  and  fcouring  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Ontario. 

Such  were  the  difpofitions  of  the  Britifh  forces  ;  let  us  now  take  a  view  of 
thole  of  France.  Vaudrueil,  then  governor  general  ot  Canada,  v/iih  a  body  of 
live  fTioufand  men,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  ;  Montcalm,  whofe 
reputation  was  now  high  in  the  military  worlj,  commanded  a  body  of 
ten  thoufand  regulars  and  Canadian  militia,  not  mferior  lo  the  bell:  European 
troops  ;  and  M.  de  Levi  was  at  the  head  of  a  flying  detachment,  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  woods  and  pafles.  The  gairi'.on  or  Niagara  confided  of  at  lead  fix 
hundred  men;  the  city  of  Qiiebec,  naturaJi\  ftrong  from  its  fituation,  the 
bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  its  garrifon,  had  received  every 
additional  fortification  that  the  art  or  war  could  give  it;  befides,  fcarce  any 
Britilh  lailor  could  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  which  the  French  had  indudriouOy  kept  a  fecret,  and  reprefented  as 
extremely  difiicukand  dangerous.  All  thclc  obdaclcs  and  inconveniencies  were 
however  furmounted. 

The  army  under  geiifral  Amherd  was  fird  in  motion,  but  the  feafon  was 
far  advanced  before  he  could  pals  Lake  George.  He  thence  proceeded  with 
little  oppofition  from  the  enemy  to  Ticonderoga,  fo  fatal  to  the  Britidi  troops  in 
the  former  campaign.  The  French  feemed  at  fird  determined  to  defend  the 
place;  but  perceiving  the  Fnglifli  commander  refolute,  cautious,  and  well  pre- 
pared for  undertaking  the  fiege,  and  having  befides  orders  to  retreat  from  place 
to  place  towards  the  centre  of  operations,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  bcinof 
made  priloners  of  war,  they  abandoned  the  fortifications  in  the  night,  and  retired 
to  Crown  Point.  General  Ami.erd  no  foontr  found  himiclf  in  pofTeflion  of 
Ticonderoga,  which  effcftually  covered  the  frontiers  of  New  York  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  fecurcd  Lake  George  and  a  fafe  retreat  to  himfelf  in  cafe  of  necef- 
Ijty,  than  he  orcered  the  works  to  be  repaired,  and  allotted  a  drong  garrifon  for 
its  defence.  But  this  acquifition  was  not  made  without  lofs:  the  brave  and  accom- 
plifhed  colonel  Towndiend  was  killed  by  a  cannon- (hot,  as  he  was  reconnoitring 
the  fort.  His  untimely  fate  was  compared  with  that  of  lord  Howe,  who  had 
fallen  near  the  fame  place  the  year  beiore,  and  whom  he  drongly  rclcmblcd  in 
the  circumdances  of  birth,  age,  and  charader. 

"While  the  Englifli  general  was  employed  in  fuperintending  the  repairs  of 
Ticonderoga,  he  received  information  from  his  Icouting  parties  that  the  enemy  had 
alfo  abandoned  Crown  Point.  To  that  place  he  immediately  repaired,  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  fort  for  bridling  the  cruelties  of  the  natives,  as  well 
as  proteding  the  Britifh  iettlements  in  that  part  of  the  country  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  French.     Here  he  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  retired  to 
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lOe  aux  Noi,Y,  at  the  other  end  of  J_ake  Champlain  ;  that  their  force  confideil 
of  three  thoiifarKi  five  hundred  cfFcdlive  men,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Bourlemaque,  with  a  rKumerous  train  of  artillery  •,  that  the  lake  was  occupied  by 
four  lafge  armed  vcflels,  manned  with  the  piquets  of  difi'erent  regiments,  com- 
manded by  M.  le  Bras,  a  captain  in  the  French  navy,  M.  de  Regal,  and  otiier 
ka  oificers.  h\  confeqiienGC  of  this  information,  general  Amherft,  who  had  be- 
fore refo'.ved  to  acquire  the  command  of  the  lake,  ordered  a  floop  to  be  bulk 
with  ail  expedition,  capable  of  carrying  fixteen  guns,  and  a  radeau  eighty-four 
feet  in  length,  carrying  fix  great  cannon.  With  thefe  and  a  brigantine,  which 
were  finiflied  by  the  i  ith  of  Otlober,  he  dcftroyed  two  of  the  enemy's  lar^eil 
vefTels,  and  took  one  ;  but  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year  obliged  him  to  polt- 
ponc  his  operations,  and  to  return  to  Crow  n  Point,  where  the  troops  v/ere  loon  ^ 
after  difpoled  in  winter-quarters. 

Few  commanders  were  ever  in  a  more  fingular  fituation  than  that  in  which 
Amherft  now  faw  himielf.    Though  his  fuccefs  was  confiderable,  he  had  found 
it  impoffible  to  attain  the  great  objeft  of  the  campaign,  a  junilion  with  creneral  ■ 
Wolfe.    During  the  whole  fummer  he  had  not  received  the  leaft  intellioence  of 
the  operations  of  the  army  under  that  officer,  except  a  few  obfcure  and  dif- 
couraging  hints  of  his  having  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  where 
Montcalm  intended  to  give  him  battle  with  the  whole  force  of  Canada.     Hap-  - 
pily  he  was  not  fo  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition  againft  Niagara,  an  ac- 
count  of  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  had  received  before  he  left  Ticonderoga,  and  : 
had  detached  brigadier  general  Gage  to  afTume  the  command  of  the  troops  in  ' 
place  of  general  Prideaux,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  in  reconnoitring  the- 
fort,  to  which  he  had  been  fufFered  to  advance  without  the  leaft  oppofuion. 

In  the  meantime  the  condud  of  the  expedition  devolved  upon  i»ir  Willian:; 
Johnfon,  who  profecutcd  with  vigour  the  plan  of  his  predeccfibr.     Before  general 
Gage  could  arrive,  he  had  performed  wonders.     He  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of  Nia- 
gara with   fo   much  alacrity,  that  in  a  few  days  the  Englilli  had  broupht  their 
approaches  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  covered  way.    Alarmed  at  the  danger  ■ 
of  lofmg  this  palladium  of  their  empire  in  North  America,  the  French  collefted  . 
a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  garrifons,  Detroit,  - 
Venango,  and  Prefque  IQe.     V>'ith  thefe,  and  a  party  of  lavages,  amountino-  in 
all  to  feventeen  hundred  men,  they  meant  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Niao-^ra. 
WHien  Johnfon  was  apprized  of  their  approach,  he  ordered  his  ligiu  infantry, 
fupported   by  fome   grenadiers   and  regular  foot,    to   take  poft  between  the 
cataraft  and   the  fortrefs,  by  which  the  French  were  to  take  their  route;  he 
placed  the  auxiliary  Indians  on  his  flanks ;  and  while  he  thus  took  meafures  to  ■ 
receive  the  army  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  plate,  he  pofted  a  ftrono-  body  in  i 
luch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  his  trenches  from  any  attempt  of  the  garrifon  dur- 
ing an  engagement.     In   this  difpofidon   he  waited   the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 
About  nine  in  the  morning  the  French  army  appeared,,  and  the  battle  was  beaiin 
with  a  violent  and  horrid  fcream  irom  the  hoftiie  favages,  according  to  their  bar- 
barous cuftom.    It  was  this  fcream,  called  the  War- hoop,  the  moft  frightful  found  • 
5°-  5  G  that  . 
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tlut  imsgination  can  conceive,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  noiice,  which 
is  faid  to  have  ftruck  a  panick  into  the  troops  under  general  Braddock,  and  which 
had  en  other  occafions  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  European  Ibldiers  i  but  it 
had  new  loft  its  effccl  upon  the  Britilh  forces,  and  was  heard  with  a  contemptu- 
ous indifTerence.  The  enemy  were  fo  firmly  received  by  the  troops  in  iront,  and 
fo  warmly  alTaiied  by  the  Indians  on  the  flanks,  that  in  lefs  than  an  hour's  lime 
their  whole  army  was  ruined.  The  purfuit  was  hoc  and  bloodr,  and  continued 
for  fcveral  mile5.  Bcfides  thofe  that  fell,  fevenrecn  oincers  were  made  prifoners, 
among  whom  was  the  firll  and  feconJ  in  command. 

This  battle,  which  happened  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  was  fought  in  Ught  of  the 
fort-,  and  it  was  no  fooner  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Britilh  troops,  than  general 
Johnfon  fummoned  the  garrifon  to  furrender ;  tranfmitting  at  the  fame  time  a 
lift  of  the  prifoners,  and  exhorting  the  French  commander  to  fpare  the  farther  effu- 
fion  of  blood,  by  deli%'ering  up  the  place  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  reftrain  the  In- 
dians. The  capitulation  was  figned  the  fame  night,  by  which  the  garrifon  were  made 
prifoners,  but  retained  the  honours  of  war,  and  were  to  be  conveyed  )n  the  moft  ex- 
peditious manner  to  New  York.  All  the  women  were  conduced  at  their  own  re- 
qucft  to  Montreal ;  and  the  Cck  and  wounded,  who  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  were  treated  with  diftinguiftied  humanity.  This  was  the  fecond  im- 
portant lervice  performed  by  Sir  William  Johnfon  in  a  military  capacity  ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  though  not  regularly  bred  a  foldier,  the 
moft  confummate  general  could  not  have  made  more  excellent  difpofitions  for 
the  battle,  or  have  conducted  tiie  liege  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with  more 
cool  and  fteady  refolution,  or  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  neccflary 
manoeuvres  of  war.  The  taking  of  Niagara  efFeiflually  cut  off"  the  communica- 
tion fo  long  talked  of,  and  fo  much  dreaded,  between  Canada  and  Louifiana  j 
and  therefore  by  this  blow,  one  of  the  principal  political  views  of  France,  and 
that  which  had  given  occafion  to  the  war,  was  defeated  in  its  direcb  and  imme- 
diate purpo.'e. 

The  reduction  of  Quebec,  however,  was  a  ftill  more  important  object ;  and, 
provided  the  troops  under  general  /\mherft  had  been  able  to  form  a  junction 
with  Wolfe,  a  proportional  lorce  would  have  been  employed  againft  it.  As 
matters  fell  out,  the  land-forces  did  not  exceed  feven  thoufand  men,  regulars 
and  provincials.  Thefe,  which  had  been  embarked  at  Louifburg  under  convoy 
of  the  admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  were  fafely  landed  towards  the  end  of 
June,  on  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  a  few  leagues  below  Quebec.  That  illand,  which 
is  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  is  about  twenty  miles 
in  length  and  feven  in  breadth,  afforded  every  kind  of  refrefliment  to  the  foldiers 
and  failors,  being  both  fertile  and  liighly  cultivated.  General  Wolfe,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  brigadiers  Monkton,  Tow.^.Ihend,  and  Murrav,  publifhcd  foon 
after  his  landing  there  a  manitcfto,  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  king  his  maf- 
tcr,  and  offering  proteftion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  with  the  free  exercile 
xaf  their  religion,  provided  they  would  take  no  part  in  the  difpute  between  the 
two  hoftile  nations.    He  reminded  them,  that  the  cruelties  cxercifed  by  the  French 
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againfl;  the  Englifli  fubjcfts  in  America,  would  excufe  the  mod:  fevere  reprifals, 
but  tliar  Engliflimen  were  two  generous  to  follow  fuch  a  barbarous  example  i 
and  he  concluded  with  dii'playing  the  ftrength  and  power  as  well  as  the  genero- 
fity  of  Great  Britain,  in  thus  ftretching  out  a  hand  of  humanity,  a  hand  on  all 
occafions  ready  to  anift  them,  even  at  a  time  when  France  by  her  wcaknefs  was 
compelled  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate. 

This  declaration,  however,  produced  no  immediate  effecb.  The  Canadians 
gave  little  credit  to  the  promiics  of  a  people  whom  their  priefts  had  reprefented 
as  the  moft  cruel  and  perfidious  upon  earth.  Labouring  under  the  apprehcn- 
fions  which  fuch  a  fcandalous  mifreprefentation  infpired,  and  which  prevailed  even 
among  the  better  fort,  they  chofe  to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  expofe  thcm- 
felves  and  families  to  certain  ruin  rather  than  be  quiet,  and  confide  in  theEnglilh 
general's  promife  of  protedtion  :  they  even  joined  the  fcalping  parties  of  Indians 
that  lurked  among  the  woods,  and  falling  upon  the  Britilh  ifragglcrs  by  fui  prile, 
butchered  them  with  marks  of  the  moft  unfeeling  barbarity.  Wolfe,  whofe 
name  affociated  ill  with  his  nature,  Ihockcd  at  fuch  wanton  and  infidious  cruelty, 
fent  a  letter  to  the  French  general,  remonftrating  againfl:  it,  as  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war  among  civilized  nations,  and  difhonourable  to  the  French  fcrvice  ;  but 
as  the  favage  pradlicc  was  continued,  he  found  it  neccITary  to  wink  at  fonie  irre- 
gularities in  the  way  of  retaliation,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Indians,  by  in- 
dulging their  ravenous  appetite  for  blood  and  vengeance. 

The  fituation  of  Quebec,  the  objeft  of  the  Englini  armament,  has  been  al- 
ready defcribed.  It  was  fecured  by  a  numerous  garrifon,  plentifully  fupplied 
with  provifionsj.and  every  way  prepared  for  a  fiege.  The  marquis  de  Montcalm, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  fuperior  to  that  of  the  invaders,  was  pofl:ed  upon  what 
was  deemed  the  only  acceflibie  fide  of  the  town,  all  along  the  fliore  from  the  river 
Si.  Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci.  To  undertake  die  fiege  of  Qiiebec 
while  thus  guarded  feemed  an  enterprife  fo  rafh,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  maxims  of  war,  that  Wolfe,  though  of  a  fanguine  temper  and  an  ad- 
venturous fpirit,  began  to  delpair.  He  refolved,  however,  to  leave  nothing  Un- 
attempted  ;  but  amidfl:  the  choice  of  difficulties  which  lay  before  him,  to  pitch 
upon  thofe  in  which  the  valour  of  his  troops  might  be  employed  with  thegreateft 
profpedl  of  fuccefs,  without  inquiring  too  curioufly  into  the  event.  In  this  relb- 
lution  he  was  encouraged  by  the  conviclion  that  he  would  always  have  it  in  his 
power  to  retreat  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  while  the  Britifh  Iquadron  commanded  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  As  loon  therefore  as  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  th.e 
point  of  Levi  on  the  foutli  fliore,  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Qiiebcc,  a  fcrvice  which 
was  performed  by  four  battalions  under  general  Monkton,  he  there  crefted  bat- 
teries of  cannon  and  mortars,  which  fired  condnually  upon  the  [>lace.  Admiral 
Saunders  was  ftationed  below,  in  the  north  channel  of  the  i fie  of  Orleans,  oppo- 
fite to  the  river  Montmorenci  -,  and  admiral  Holmes  was  Rationed  above  the 
town,  in  order  at  once  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
making  any  attempt  againtl  tnc  batteries  that  played  upon  the  fortifications. 

After 
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500K  17.  After  bayirg  thus  tlilpofed  the  fltrt,  general  Wolfe  caufcd  the  troops  to  be 
traolported  over  tlie  north  char.nel  ot  ibx  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  north-tall  of 
Monimorenci,  with  a  view  of  psHing  that  river,  and  bringing  the  enemy  to  ati 
tiigagement.  Seme  heights  which  Gommanded  the  French  entrenchments,  a 
ford  above,  and  another  below  the  Falls,  encouraged  him  to  this  attempt ;  but 
upon  reconnoitring  the  ground,  the  oppofite  fhore  was  found  lo  ftccp  and  woody, 
that  the  dellgn  was  judged  imprafticabk.  To  bring  the  enemy  to  an  adion  was 
his  fingk  object  ;  for  though  both  the  upper  and  lower  tov/n  of  Qiicbec  had  fuf- 
lered  confidcrably  by  the  batteries  ereded  on  point  Levi,  it  feemed  impoffible  to 
reduce  the  place,  while  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  remained  in  its  neighbourhood 
-ar  the  head  of  an  unbroken  army  fuperior  to  that  of  the  befiegers.  Every  en- 
deavour, however,  to  draw  the  French  general  from  his  entrenchments  proved 
intfn&ual.  He  knew  the  importance  of  his  poft,  and  relolvcd  to  maintain  it ; 
difpofmg  his  parties  of  favages,  in  which  he  was  very  (trong,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  rtnder  defperate  any  attempt  to  attack  him  by  furprife.  Meanwhile  eight  fire- 
thips  were  fent  down  die  rivsrfrom  the  town  in  order  to  deftroy  the  Britifli  fleet ; 
which  as  it  almcft  filled  the  whole  channel,  was  expofed  to  great  danger  ;  but  by 
the  extraordinary  IkiU  and  vigilance  of  admiral  Saunders,  and  the  boldnefs  of 
the  Britifh  Tailors,  who  refolucely  boarded  the  fire-fliips,  and  towed  them  afliore, 
where  they  lay,  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  neither  the  men  of  war  nor 
tranfports  fufFered  the  leaft  harm. 

Finding  that  ail  his  en^avours  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments  had 
proved  unfuccelsful,  and  fenfible  that  Montcalm  defired  nothing  more  than  to  be 
able  to  ad  on  the  dcfcnfive,  luntil  the  feafon  itfelf,  fighting  for  the  French,  fhould 
force  the  Englifh  to  retire,  Wolfe  came  at  laft  to  the  rafh  refokuion  of  attacking 
him  in  his  poll,  on  the  eatt  fide  of  the  river  Montmorenci.  The  place  where  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  being  chofcn,  the  bed  difpofitions  for  it  wtre  concerted  both 
on  the  part  of  the  admiral  and  the  general  •,  but  tiiough  the  whole  was  conduded 
.  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence,  it  was  defeated  by  one  of  thofe  accidents  that  fre- 
quently interpofe  to  the  dilgracc  of  human  wildom,  and  make  the  blind  goddefs 
Fortune  the  acbitrefs  of  war.  The  Englilh  grenadiers,  who  led  the  attack,  had 
orders  to  form  themlelves  on  the  beach  immediately  after  their  landing.  "  Inllead, 
however,  of  following  fo  prudent  a  direction,  coniuled  with  the  noifc  and  hurry 
of  landing,  or  traniportcd  with  an  ungovernable  ardour,  they  rulhed  impetu- 
outly  towards  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  without  waiting  for  the  body  which 
was  to  fuflain  them,  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  attack.  In  the  diforder 
occafioned  by  fuch  precipitancy, they  were  met  by  a  violent  and  fteady  fire  from  the 
French  artillery  and  niufketry.  By  that  they  were  thrown  into  greater  ccnfufion, 
and  obiised  tofhelter  themfclves  behind  a reaoubt^vhicfa  tne  enemv  had  abandoned 
oa  their  approach.  In  this  uncomfortable  fituanon  they  remained  tor  fome  time, 
enable  to  rorm  under  fo  hot  a  fire  as  that  whic^i  Hill  continued  from  the  French 
entrenchments,  notwichltanding  the  molt  vigorous  efforts  of  many  gallant  officers, 
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who  fearlefsly  expofed,  and  even  loft  their  lives  in  the  honourable  difcharge  of  their 
duty.  Night  drew  on,  and  a  violent  tempeft  feetr.ed  gathering ;  the  Englifh 
general  therefore  perceived  the  neceflity  of  a  retreat,  Und  gave  orders  to  make  it 
with  as  little  difadvantage  as  pofllble.  He  accordingly  called  off  the  grenadiers ; 
and  having  formed  them  behind  Monkton's  brigade,  which  was  drawn  up  in  ex- 
cellent order  upon  the  beach,  the  whole  repaficd  the  river  without  rrxileftation, 
though  not  witiiout  confiderable  lofs,  five  hundred  men  being  left  dead  upon  the 
field. 

Immediately  after  this  mortifying  check,  which  made  Wdfe  fcnfible  of  the 
impracticabilit}-  of  any  further  attempts  on  the  fide  of  Montmorenci,  he  detached 
brigadier  iVfurray  with  twelve  hundred  men  in  tranfports  above  the  town,  to  co- 
operate with  rear-admiral  Holmes  in  dcftroying  the  French  fhipping,  as  well  as  10 
endeavour  to  draw  Montcalm  from  his  entrenchments  by  attacking  his  detach- 
ments, and  even  provoking  him  to  battle.  In  purfuance  of  thefe  inftru(5lions, 
Mr,  Murray  attempted  twice  to  land  on  the  north  (hore,  but  without  fuccefs.  His 
third  attempt  was  more  fortunate  He  made  a  fudden  defcent  at  Chambaud, 
and  burnt  a  valuable  magazine  filled  with  arms,  cloathing,  ammunition,  and 
provifions.  This  was  a  fervice  of  confiderable  importance ;  and  as  the  French 
fhips  were  fecurcd  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  approached  either  by  the  fleet  or 
army,  and  Murray  faw  no  other  means  of  annoying  the  enemy,  he  returned-  to 
the  Britilli  camp  with  the  conlblatory  intelligence  that  Niagara  was  taken,  Ticon- 
deroga  and  C.-own  Point  abandoned,  and  that  general  Amherft  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  IQe  aux  Noix. 

This  mtelJigence,  however,  though  fo  agreeable  in  itfelf,  afforded  no  profpecl  of 
any  affillance.  The  feafon  wafted  apace ;  and  the  fpirit  of  general  Wolfe,  which 
was  too  fervid  to  brook  the  moft  diftant  profpeft  of  cenfure  or  difgrace,  began  to 
prey  upon  his  tender  and  delicate  frame.  He  was  fenfible  that  no  military  con- 
duct can  ftiine  unlefs  gilded  with  fuccefs  ;  to  be  pitied  he  t'iought  was  but  a  milder 
cenfure  :  his  own  high  notions  of  honour,  the  public  hope,  the  good  fortune  of 
other  commanders,  ail  turned  inward  upon  him,  till  fhame  and  difappointm.ent 
were  converted  into  a  difeafe  that  feemed  to  threaten  his  life.  He  was  often 
heard  10  figh  j  and  in  the  traniports  of  his  chagrin,  he  even  declared  that  he 
would  never  return  w  ithout  fuccefs,  to  be  expofed  to  the  reproaches  and  infults  of 
a  capricious  populace,  equally  extravagant  in  praiic  and  blame.  In  confequence 
of  this  refclution,  as  loon  as  his  health  was  a  little  recovered,  he  called  a  coun- 
cil of  his  officers,  in  which  it  was  refolved  that  the  principal  operations  ftiould 
be  above  the  town,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy,  if  poflible,  from  their  prefent 
fituation,  and  bring  them  to  an  engagement.  The  camp  at  Montmorenci  was 
accordingly  broken  up,  and  the  troops  were  conveyed  to  the  fouth  eall  of  the 
nver,  and  encamped  at  Point  Levi.  This  fd".eme  fucceeded  in  part;  for  al- 
though it  did  not  induce  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  to  quit  his  poft,  it  engaged 
Jiim  to  divide  his  army,  by  detaching  M.  de  Bougainville  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  tlie  enemy,  and  during  the  interval,  the 
three  Englifli  brigadiers,  Monkton,  Townfliend,  and  Murray  formed,  and  pre- 
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fented  a  plan  for  conveying  the  troops  acrofs  the  river  in  boats,  and  landing 
them  in  the  night  bejow  the  heights  of  Abraham,  within  a  league  of  Cape 
Diamond  •,  in  hopes  of  being  able  before  morning  to  conquer  the  ftecp  afcent, 
and  take  pofiefTion  of  the  high  ground  on  the  back  of  the  city  of  Qiiebcc,  where 
the  fortifications  were  wcakeft. 

The  very  boldnefs  of  this  plan  recommended  it  to  general  Wolfe,  at  die  fame 
time  that  its  fceming  inipradicability  enfured  it  fuccefs.     1  he  Itream  was  rapid, 
the  iTiore  flielving  ;  the  landing  place  fo  narrow  as  to  be  eafily  mified  in  the  dark, 
and  the  afcent  .fo  difficult  as  hardly  to  be  furmountedin  the  day-time,  even  without 
any  oppofition.     The  French  general  could   not  think  that  a  deicent  would  be. 
made  at  fuch  a  place  :  it  was  effcdied,  liowever,  with  equal  judgment  and  vigour. 
General  Wolfe  ordered  the  fhips  under  admiral  Saunders  to  make  a  feint,  as  if 
they  meant  to  attack  the  French  in  their  entrenchments  on  the  Beauport  fliore, 
below  the  town-.      Phis  difpofuion  being  made,  the  general  embarkai  his  forces 
about  one  in  the  morning,  and  with  admiral  Holmcb's  divifion  ot  the  fleet  went 
three  leagues  farther  up  the  river  than  the  intended  landiog-place,,  in  order  to 
amufe  the  enemy,  and   conceal   his   real  defign.     He  then  put  the  troops  into  • 
boats,  and  fell  down  filently  with  the  tide,  unobferved  by  the  Fieneh  Icntir.cls 
pofled  along  the  fhore.     The  firft  embarkation  confiftcd  of  four  complete  regi- 
ments, the  light  infantry,  commanded  by  colonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of  High, 
landers,  and  the  American  grenadiers,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  bri- 
gadiers Monkton  and  Murray,  though  Wolfe  himfelf  accompanied  them  in  per- 
fon,  and  was  among  the  firft  who  leapt  on  fhore.     Througli  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  the  pilots  overfhoc  the  mark,  and  the  troops 
were  landed  a  little  below  the  place  intended  for  their  debarkation.     The  boats- 
immediately  went  back  for  the  divifion  under  brigadier  Townthcnd.     In  the 
meantime  colonel  Howe,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,,  afcended 
the  woody  precipices  with  wonderful   courage  and  adivity  •,  and  by  diHodging. 
an  entrenched  party  of  the  enemy  which  defended  a  narrow  path,  enabled  the 
reft  of  the  forces  to  reach  the  fummit,  vvhere  they  formed  as  foon  as  they  arrived, . 
and  were  all  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  under  the  general  by  break  of  day. 

Wlien  Montcalm  was  firfi  informed  that  the  t.nglifh  had  gained  the  heights  of  ■ 
Abraham,  which  in  a  m.anner  command  Quebec,  he  could  not  credit  the 
report.  The  afcent  of  an  army  by  fuch  a  precipice  exceeded  the  idea  of  any 
enterprife  that  reading  or  experience  had  fuggetled  to  him  :  he  believed  it  to  be 
only  a  feint,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  itrong  poll  •,  but  when  con- 
vinced of  its  reality,  he  no  longer  hefitated  ;  when  he  found  that  a  battle  could 
not  be  prudently  avoided,  he  refolved.  to  hazard  it,  and  immediately  put 
his  troops  in  motion.  General  Wolfe  no  fooner  perceived  tiie  enemy  croffing  the 
river  St.  Charles  than  he  began  to  form  his  own  line,  which  confiftcd  of  fix  bat- 
talions, and  the  Louifburg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  bri-. 
gadier  Monkton,  and  the  left  by.  brigadier  Murray.  Colonel  Howe,  with  the 
light  infantry,  fecured  the  rear;  and  asM.  de Montcalm  advanced  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fhew  his  intention  was  to  outflank  the  left  of  the  Englifh  army,  brigadier 
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Townfliend  was  fcnt  thither  with  the  regiment  of  Amherft,  which  he  formed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prelent  a  double  front  to  the  enemy,  or  what  is  called  en 
fotence.  He  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  two  battalions.  The  body  of  referve 
confifted  of  one  regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  fubdivifions,  with  large  intervals. 
The  dilpofition  of  the  French  arm.y  was  no  lefs  mafterly.  The  right  wing  was 
com  poled  of  half  the  colony-troops,  two  battalions  of  European  foldiers,  and  a  body 
of  Indians :  the  center  confifted  of  a  column  formed  of  two  other  battalions  of 
regulars ;  and  one  batralion,  with  the  remainder  of  the  colony-troops,  fecured 
the  Jett  wing.  The  budies  and  corn-fields  in  the  enemy's  front  were  filled  with 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  beft  markfmen,  who  kept  up  an  irregular  galling  fire, 
which  proved  fatal  to  many  brave  Britifli  officers,  thus  fingled  out  for  deftrudion. 
This  was  the  more  feverely  felt,  as  the  Englilli  troops  \yere  ordered  to  keep  up 
their  fire,  which  they  did  with  great  patience  and  fortitude,  till  the  French  main 
body  had  advanced  within  forty  yards  of  their  line,  when  they  poured  in  a 
terrible  diicharge,  that  took  place  in  its  full  effect,  and  made  great  havoc 
among  the  enemy.  It  was  fupported  with  as  much  vivacity  as  it  had  been  begun, 
and  the  enemy  every  where  yielded  to  it;  but  in  the  moment  when  the  fortune 
of  the  field  began  to  declare  itfelf,  general  Wolfe,  who  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers,  unfortunately  received  a  bullet  in  his  breafl-,  and  fell  in 
the  arms  of  vidory.  Inftead  of  being  difconcerted,  however,  by  that  accident, 
every  fcparate  regiment  of  the  Britifh  army  feemed  to  exert  itfelf  for  the  honour 
of  its  own  peculiar  characlcr.  While  the  grenadiers  prefled  on  with  their  bayonets 
brigadier  Murray  brifkly  advanced  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  foon 
broke  the  center  of  the  enemy.  Then  it  was  that  the  Highlanders,  dra«incr 
their  broad  fwords,  completed  the  imprelTion  they  had  made,  and  falling  upon 
the  French  with  refiftlcfs  impetuofity,  drove  them  v/ith  great  flaughtcr  into 
Quebec,  or  towards  the  works  which  they  had  raifed  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Charles. 

Nor  did  the  other  divifions  of  the  Briiifn  army  behave  with  lefs  gallantry. 
Colonel  Howe  having  taken  poft  with  part  of  the  light  infantry  behind  a  i'mail 
copfe,  fallied  out  frequently  on   the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  during  their  fpi-ited 
attack  upon   the  other  part  ot  his  divifion,  and  often  drove  them  into  heaps, 
while  bri<zadier  Townfhend  advanced  in  platoons  againft  their  front ;  fo  that  the 
intention  of  the  French   in  extending  their  right  vving  was  entirely  defeated. 
Townfhend  himfclf,  who  fo  remarkably  contributed  to  this  lervice,  remained 
with  Amherft's  reeiment,  in  order  to  overawe  a  body  of  favages  pofted  oppofue- 
to  the  liaht  infantry,  when  he  was  called  to  the  chief  command  in  conkqucnce  of 
a  new  dilafter.     Brigadier  Monkion,  who  had  fucceeded  general  Wolte,  being 
dangeroufly  wounded,  while  he  diftinguifhed  himlclf  with  uncommon  gallantry 
at  the  he^d  of  Laicelles's  regiment,  Townfliend,  who  was  next  in  rank,  on  re-- 
cciving  the  melancholy  news,  hallcned  to  the  centre  ;  and  finding  the  troops  dif- 
ordered   in  the  purfuit,  formed  them  again  with  all  pofTible  expedition.     That 
piece  of  generalfhip  was  fcarce  executed,  when  M.  de  Bougainville,  with  a  body 
of  two  thoufand  frcfli  troops,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  Englifn  army.     He 
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liad  begun  Iiis  march  from  Cape  Rouge,  a  confiderable  way  up  the  river,  asfoon  as 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  Britifh  forces  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham  •, 
but  fortunately  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  by  this  time  lb  much 
broken  and  difperled,  that  Bougainville  did  not  think  it  advilable  to  hazard  a 
new  attack. 

The  viiflory  was  indeed  already  .complete.  The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  the 
Trench  general,  and  his  lecond  in  comn^.and  were  boih  mortally  wounded  ; 
fibout  a  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  incluc  ng  a  great  number  of  officers,  were 
made  prifoners,  and  almoft  an  equal  number  v;as  killed  in  the  battle  or  the  pur- 
fuir.  The  wreck  of  their  army,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  retired  firft  to  Point 
au  Tremble,  and  afterv.ards  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal.  The  lofs  of  the 
Enolifh  in  regard  to  numbers  was  vcr\  inconfiderable :  both  the  killed  and 
wounded  did  not  exceed  five  hlindred  men.  But  the  d.eath  of  general  Wolfe 
was  a  national  misfortune,  and  accomp;  :iied  with  circumftances  lufficiently  in- 
terefting  to  merit  a  particular  detail.  He  firfl:  received  a  fhot  in  the  wrift  ;  but 
wrapt  a  handkerchief  round  it,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  advance,  without  the 
leaft  dilcompolure.  Soon  after  he  received  a  Ihot  in  the  groin,  which  he  alfo 
concealed  :  even  when  the  atal  bullet  lodt;ed  in  his  breaft,  he  fuffcred  hiinfelf 
unwillingly  to  be  carried  bciiind  the  ranks.  Still  his  an.xiety  for  the  fortune  of 
the  field  continued,  uiKler  all  the  agonies  of  approaching  diirolution  ;  and  when 
told  that  the  French  army  was  totally  routed,  and  f^ed  on  all  lldes,  "  Then," 
iaid  he,  "  I  am  latisfied  !"  and  immediately  expired  in  a  kind  of  tranfport  of 
departing  joy,  which  gave  to  his  dying  countenance  an  air  of  exultation.  Wolfe, 
at  the  age  of  thirty  five,  united  the  ardour,  the  humanity,  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  hero,  to  the  prclence  of  mind  and  military  fkill  of  the  commander  :  he 
needed  only  \ears  and  experience  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatett  gene- 
rals of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Montcalm,  the  French  general,  was  fcarcely 
his  inferior.  Though  lefs  fortunate  in  the  lafl:  fcene  of  his  life,  he  made  the 
tTjoft  perfed  difpolitions  that  human  prudence  could  fuggeft,  both  before  the 
a<5lion,  and  during  the  engagement. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Quebec,  the  city  itl'elf  capitulated  on  feeino- 
tloe  Englifh  l^ect  and  army,  which  had  all  along  aded  with  admirable  unani- 
mity, preparing  tor  a  vigorous  fiege.  The  terms  granted  were  honourable  to  tlie 
garrifon,  and  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  be  protefled  in  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  until  a 
general  peace  Ihould  decide  their  future  condition.  Thefe  advantageous  terms 
were  granted  chiefly  in  confideration  of  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  which 
of  itlelf  muft  loon  have  obliged  the  Britifli  forces  to  retire,  and  ought  to  have 
encouraged  the  French  to  hold  out  againft  a  liandful  of  men,  Icarcely  fufficient 
to  invelf  the  place,  even  wlien  collected  after  the  vi6lory.  The  fortifications  were 
found  in  tolerable  order,  but  the  houfcs  were  much  damaged.  A  garrilbn  of 
five  thoufand  men  was  left  in  Qiiebec,  under  the  command  of  brigadier  Murray, 
with  a  competent  ftore  of  ammunition  and  proyifions  for  the  winter.  Brigadier 
Monkton  was  conveyed  to  New  York,  where  he  happily  recovered  of  his  wound, 

6  and 
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and  Townfhend  returned  to  England  with  the  fleet,  which  fet  fail  ahnoft  imme-  CHAP.  X. 
diatcly,  left  the  letting  in  of  the  frofts  fhoiild  lock  up  the  fliips  in  the  river  St.  ^^T^^^T-^. 
Laurence.  Thus  the  capital  of  French  America  was  reduced  under  the  donni- 
nion  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  after  a  moft  fevere  campaign  of  near  three 
months  ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  whole  circumftances  are  confidered,  there  never 
was  ancnterprize  of  fo  much  difficulty  condudted  with  a  more  fteady  perfeverance, 
or  accomplifhed  with  more  vigour  and  ability.  A  city  ftrong  in  fituation  and 
fortifications  was  to  be  attacked  ;  an  army  greatly  fuperior  in  number  to  the 
befiegers  was  llationed  under  the  walls  of  this  city  in  an  impregnable  poft;  and 
that  army  was  to  be  forced  to  battle  againft  the  inclinations  of  a  wife  and  cauti- 
ous general  :  yet  ail  thefe  difficulties,  interpofed  as  it  were  by  nature  herfelf, 
were  furmounted  by  the  genius  of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  gallantry  of  the 
inferior  officers,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Britifli  troops. 

But  while  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  were  carrying  terror  before  them  in  Canada, 
the  French  en>iflaries  from  the  province  of  Louifiana  had  exercifed  their  arts  of  in- 
fmuation  with  fuch  kiccefs  among  the  lavages,  that  the  Cherokees  had  infringed 
their  treaty  with  the  Englilh  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign,  and  com- 
menced hoftilities  with  plundering,  maiTacring,  and  fcalping  feveral  inhabitants 
of  our  rtiore  fouthern  colonies.  Mr.  Littleton,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  thefe,  outrages,  aflembled  a  body  of  eleven  hundred 
men,  and  marched  into  the  Cherokee  country,  with  fuch  vigour  and  difpacch, 
that  they  fcnt  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  to  fue  for  peace.  It  was  accordingly 
re-eftabiilhed  in  all  appearance  by  a  new  treaty,  agreed  to  on  fuch  terms  as  the 
Englilh  governor  was  pleafed  to  di<ftate.  The  Cherokees  obliged  themfelves  to 
renounce  the  French  intereft,  to  give  up  the  perfons  guilty  of  the  rhoft  flagrant 
murders,  and  to  put  into  the  governor's  hands  twenty-two  hollages  as  a  fecurity 
for  the  performance  of  thefe  articles ;  but  fcarce  was  Mr.  Littleton  returned  to 
Charles  Town,  when  thofe  perfidious  barbarians,  equally  regardlefs  of  their 
faith,  and  of  the  fafety  of  their  countrymen,  whofe  lives  were  pledged  upon  if, 
began  their  ravages  anew,  and  blocked  up  Fort  Loudon.  General  Amherft:  ap- 
prized of  the  danger  of  the  Englilh  garrifon,  and  of  all  the  fouthern  colonies, 
detached  to  their  afliftance  colonel  Montgomery,  now  earl  of  Eglington,  with  a  A.  D.  1760. 
regiment  of  Highlanders,  a  battalion  of  royal  Americans,  a  party  of  grena- 
diers, and  a  body  of  provincial  troops.  He  made  war  upon  the  Indians  after 
their  own  manner  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  no  other  would  have  been 
effeftual.  He  burnt  Eftatoe,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Cherokees,  confifting  of 
two  hundred  houfes,  well  Itored  with  ammunition,  provifions,  and  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  •,  and  following  his  blow  with  furprizing  rapidity,  he  deftroyed  all 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  fame  diftrift.  He  next  proceeded,  with  little  or  no* 
lofs,  to  penetrate  into  the  country  of  the  Middle  Cherokees ;  hut  as  rhe  Englilh 
army,  marching  through  a  dangerous  ground,  favourable  co  -the.'lTldian  mani* 
ner  of  fighting,  -was  fuddenly  attacked  on  all  fides  by  the  favage  enemy' 
with  the  greatell  fury,  and  with  the  ufual  horrible  fcreams'  and  outcries.  The' 
troops  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  .this  kind  of  warfare,,  thao' they  ftood* 
5'-  5  I  .    t.he 
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BCOK  ;v.  the  charge  with  firmnefs :  they  were  r.either  iniimidated  by  the  covered  fire,  nor 
^T'^'^~I7l  ^^^  war-hoop  of  the  favages,  who  declined  a  clofe  engagement.  But  colonel 
Montgomtry,  though  victorious  on  this  occafion,  found  ic  neceffary  to  retire  on 
account  of  his  wounded,  for  whom  he  had  no  place  of  fafcty.  This  retreat  was 
certainly  necciTary  ;  tnd  the  enemy  might  aiterwards  have  been  chaftiled,  had 
not  Montgomery,  on  liis  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George,  difcovered,  by  his  orders 
he  v/as  obliged  to  return  to  New  York,  and  rejoin  the  grand  army  with  the  troof>s 
under  his  command.  In  coniequencc  of  his  departure,  Carolina  and  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  were  again  cxpoled  to  tlie  fury  of  the  Indians,  Icfs  weakened 
than  exafpcrated  by  their  late  fuffcrings.  Fort  Loudon  was  obliged  to  furrender  •' 
all  the  officers  but  one  were  butchered  -,  feveral  of  the  private  men  were  mal- 
facred,  and  the  reft  earned  into  an  horrible  captivity,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  articles 
of  sn  honourable  capitulation,  as  well  as  the  dilates  of  humanity.  But  colonel 
Grant  next  feafon  took  fevere  vengeance  upon  the  Cherokees,  by  dcftroying 
fifteen  of  their  towns,  and  burning  almoft  their  whole  harveft.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  to  ftarve  in  the  mountains;  and  the  whole 
nation,  filled  with  difmay,  humbly  fued  for  peace,  which  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded a:  Charles  Town,  to  the  no  fmall  fatibfadion  of  our  fouthcrn  colonies. 

The  luccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  in  the  north  was  ftill  more  important,  and  no 
lefs  decifive.  The  taking  of  Quebec  it  was  fuppofed  would  have  been  foUoweti 
by  the  entire  redudion  of  Canada  without  any  further  flruggle  ;  but  although 
the  pofTeffion  of  that  place  was  necefiary  to  the  conqutit  of  New  France,  much 
ftill  remained  to  be  done  before  it  could  be  fubjeded  to  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.  The  French  troops  after  their  defeat  had  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they  were  foon  increafed  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand.  With  thefe 
M.  de  Levi  propofed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  capital  early  in  the  fpring. 
In  this  refolution  he  was  encouraged  by  the  negligence  of  the  Englifli  admirals, 
who  had  made  no  provifion  againft  his  attaining  a  fuperiority  on  the  river.  No 
veficls  of  any  force  had  been  left  there,  on  a  fiippofiiion  that  they  could  not  be 
ufcful  in  winter.  The  French  commander  had  even  thoughts  of  attempting  the 
place  by  a  coup  de  main  during  the  feverity  of  the  fealon  -,  but  on  examination 
he  found  the  out-poAs  fo  well  fecured,  and  the  governor  fo  vigilant  and  £dive, 
that  he  laid  aficie  the  defign  till  the  I7ih  of  April.  Then  his  provifions,  ammu- 
nition, and  heavy  baggage  fell  down  the  St.  Laurence  from  Montreal,  under  the 
convoy  of  fix  frigates  from  forty-four  to  twenty-fix  guns.  By  this  fquadron, 
whK.h  there  was  nothing  to  oppofe,  Levi  acquired  the  undifputed  command  of 
the  river,  a  circumftancc  of  the  utmolt  importance  to  the  execution  of  tht  whole 
^_..  dtfign  ;  and  within  ten  days  the  French  army  arrived  at  Point  au  Tremble,  only 

■^  a  ffw  miles  from  Quebec. 

Meantime  general  Murray  had  omitted  no  (tep  that  could  be  taken  by  the 
mofl  tonfummate  officer  for  maintaining  the  important  conquelt  committed  to 
his  care  ;  but  the  garrifon  had  luf?cred  greatly  from  the  exceflive  cold  i'n  the 
winter,  and  the  want  of  vegetables  and  frefh  provifions  •,  lo  that  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  one  thoufand  foldiers 

were 
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•Atre  dead  of  ihe  icurvy,  and  rwioe  that  DiHnber  unfit  fw  ierTJce.     Trji»  circuo 
ftanccd,  he  ermbrateu  a  rcfoiution  which  has  bttn  cenfurcd  by  men  of  cool  tempers, 
as  difcovcring  lefs  gcELraifbip  than  niiiii'-v  ^rdour,  and  a  pafiionate  thirft  after 
glory  :  in  order  to  avou  liic  ic^iovi  har^in^ps  of  a  fiege  in  a  pisce  which  to  him 
i'cemcd  Icarctly  tenable,  he  dctefm-.ea  to  march  out  at  the  head  of  his  garrifon, 
and  try  the  fortune  cf  the  fieid,     in  conirquencc  of  this  rclbluDon,  to  wlijch  he 
was  cncour  jgea  by  the  trica  vaioiir  of  h^i  iroops,  acd  a  &ne  train  of  ficid  ;  - 
he  led  out  ti»ree  thoui'ar.d  nicn  to  Lr>e  heii^hi;  of  Abrahana,  ^here  he  fcrE.-: 
in  order  of  batik:  on  the  zgxh  of  Apni.     On  reconiKJiiru^  the  enemy,  he  per- 
ceived liiat  taar  van  nad  laiitn  per"  ~         :  }££  r. ' '  :         .  nd  in  his  i«jfit,  oyf 
that  the  body  at  thcc  anr.y  was  m^.  „.  ,      joo.     7  ....... .^  this  toe  crkicaJ  nx>- 

ment,  he  advancad  towards  ti'.etj^.  -with  eqc-^l  arcRrr  and  cxpcdicJOfi,  warn  a  yhv  lo 
attack  inein  bcioce  tiieyxouiiritrHx.  Tk:  Fjtnch  »tre  kipn  ckiven  from  liie 
haghis,   ih:  v        -:      -    '    :  ;-—   '::uBe-,  during  wtuch  tiieir  main  bodr 

foroied  in   _  _  rat  ccicnty  to  fuppon  their  bmken 

van -guard.  Their  6re  oBCiice  uiv  vrry  iioc,  and  ficpped  the  progrefsof  dse 
Britiih  batraijons,  w.'-Ljie  ifte  laper.ariry  of  ihrir  numbers,  aijcr  the  ccnirc  «3s 
kciK-ed,  &ave  thc-n  tne  -aXi»antage  of  oat  fjairkirtg  the  EogiMh  botn  on  tiie  EJght 
and  left,  <iac!  ihreatemng  to  cloie  opoa  dscir  near.  Fropa  movcrricms,  were  maae 
to  proteta  the  fiaeks ;  but  the  fcght  mfaniy,  «iio  were  fcnt  upon  this  Arrice,  be- 
iiK  lurioufly  charged  and  throwH  into  diKirder,  could  nrver  again  be  broogjiz  iim 
dK  line.  The  enemy,  hovrevec,  c«akl  neper  bceak  the  £na^  right  »isg,  roiock 
cfaey  twice  acsenqxed  in  f^in  xa  peoetrate ;  but  the  )e£t  wit^  ai^  gajzang  vaft 
advantages,  was  overpowered  by  ncmbers,  and  obl^ed  to  give  war,  die  Fpench 
fighting  with  anufual  ardour.  The  c^brder  of  the  ieft  vi^  commuoicaKd  '%- 
kif  to  the  right ;  k>  that  general  Murray  feeiog-  his  viicic  ar<my  io  daf^er  of  &e> 
tug  furrourtded,  ^oer  an  c  bitinate  di^xKe,  «4uch  isSxa  ai  httOE  aod  tiiiee  quasxen, 
was  obliged  to  q<jit  the  6eld  with  die  kte  of  one  rfawtfanri  mea,  kiiled  (»- 
woiBHkd.  Ffc  gaified  Quebec  «'iti»  little  iofe  in  ti>e  purfait,  hot  «ras  oblieed  co 
kawe  behind  the  greater  part  <rf  his  araikry,  wAkh  it  was  iirpoffibie  i»  drae 
faaftily  off  through  the  faew  tfeat  fbliJ  cowesea  tne  grousd-  .-.-  ^  .- 

The  French  kjft  upwards  of  two  thouiand  eser;  in  this  a<iioQ,  w>thoet-d«:riB2 
any  real  advantage  from  it.  General  Mmray,  inireaa  of  oca^  capintitd  by  iiis 
tJcfeat,  feemed  oniv  to  be  routed  to  more  ftrenuous  effiM-ts.  The  fanjc  vigour  of 
mind  which  led  him  to  eocounter  the  enency  in  tae  oeia  wich  a  it^bk.  arrrar»  aoi- 
mated  hina  m  the  ciefence  of  a  weak  PDrt^canea.  Meanwhile  t&e  Freack, 
wfaofe  hopes  ef  ftjccete  depended  iokly  ia  coHTf  ieadfig  their  enBerpnze  i>cfoiTe  a 
Britilli  ftjuadroB  could  enter  the  river,  loft  not  a  motDeiit  k*  iciprovuig  tiieir 
vii&ory.  They  opetied  trenches  before  the  town  on  the  very  ever-mg  '^f  die 
battle ;  but  it  was  the  1 1  th  of  Mav  odare  ifccy  coiikl  bring  any  barieries  xa 
bear  on  the  romficanons.  By  thai  time  general  i>5urray,  who  was  iadaarigabie 
in  his  preparations  for  the  odzTizt  of  the  place,  had  raited  ktrx.  out-^orki,  and 
planted  an  hunored  atKl  thirty-two  pieces  of  cacooo  en  the  rampans,  dragged 
thither  moftly  by  the  ibldkry  ,  and  tnot^n  tiie  Fresch  arttikry  pkyfd  with  great 

3  vivacity 
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BOOK  IV.  vivacity  for  the  firft  day,  the  fire  foon  llackened,  and  their  batteries  were  in  a 
V"^""  r'  manner  filcnccd  by  the  kiperior  difcharges  from  the  garrifon.  Quebec,  how- 
ever, notwithftanding  this  advantage,  the  abilities  of  the  governor,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  garrifon,  muft  in  all  probability  have  reverted  to  its  fornner 
owners,  had  a  French  fleet  from  Europe  got  the  ftart  of  an  Englifh  fquadron  in 
failing  up  the  river.  Fortunately  things  happened  otherwife.  Lord  Colvil  had 
lailed  from  Halifax  on  the  zzd  of  April  with  a  confiderable  fleet,  but  was  re- 
tarded in  his  pafliage  by  fogs  and  contrary  winds ;  and  commodore  Swanton, 
■with  a  fmall  reinforcement  from  England,  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  May 
at  the  ifle  of  Bee,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  where  with  two  fhips  he  propofed 
to  wait  for  the  reft  of  his  fquadron  which  had  been  feparated  from  him  in  the 
pafTage.  One  of  thefe,  the  Leofloff,  commanded  by  captain  Dean,  had  entered 
the  harbour  of  Quebec  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  communicated  to  the  governor 
the  joyful  news  that  the  fquadron  was  in  the  Gulph.  No  fooner  did  Swanton  re- 
ceive information  that  Qu-rbec  was  befiegcd,  than  he  failed  up  the  river  with  all 
poffible  expedition,  and  anchored  on  the  15th  a  little  above  the  town.  Next 
morning,  at  the  defire  of  the  governor,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  French 
fquadron,  and  executed  with  fo  much  fpirir,  that  in  a  moment  all  their  velTcls  of 
whatever  kind  were  difperfed,  and  the  greater  part  deftroyed  or  taken. 

M.  de  Levi,  who  had  the  mortification  to  behold  from  the  higher  grounds 
this  aftion,  which  at  once  extinguished  all  the  hopes  that  he  had  formed  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  late  victory,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Qiitbcc  with  the  utmoft  hurry 
and  precipitation,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  artillery,  and  a  great  part  ot  liis 
ammunition  and  baggage.  He  concluded  that  the  frigates,  from  the  boldnefs 
of  their  manner,  muft  belong  to  a  powerful  armament,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  fave  himfelt  by  flight,  though  lord  Cclvil's  fquadron  did  not  arrive  till 
fome  days  after.  General  Murray,  who  had  intended  to  make  a  vigorous  fally 
in  the  morning,  and  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  no 
fooner  learnt  that  they  had  abandoned  their  trenciies,  than  he  inftantly  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  his  garrifon,  in  opes  of  coming  up  with  them,  and  laking 
full  revenge  for  his  late  dilcomfiture  -,  but  they  retreated  with  luch  precipitation, 
that  he  could  only  take  fome  prifoners,  and  the  remainder  of  their  baggage,  in- 
cluding tents,  flores,  artillery,  fcaling- ladders,  and  other  implements  for  a 
fiege. 

Levi  retired  firft  to  Jaques  Qviartiers,  and  afterwards  to  Montreal,  where 
Vaudrueil,  the  French  governor  of  Canada,  had  fixt  his  head-quarters,  and  was 
refolved  to  make  a  laft  ftand.  For  this  purpofe  he  called  in  all  the  out-pofts, 
and  coUefied  around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  colony.  Jn  the  meantime, 
genet  al  Amherft  was  diligently  employed  in  taking  meafures  for  the  entire  con- 
quell  of  New  France.  Fie  conveyed  inftrucftions  to  general  Murray,  direding 
him  to  advance  by  water  towards  Montreal  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be 
fp/arcd  from  the  garrifon  of  Quebec.  Colonel  Haviland  by  his  orders  failed  froni 
Crown  Point,  and  took  pofleflion  of  Ifle  aux  Noix,  which  he  found  abandoned 
i)y  the  enemy,  and  thence  proceeded  diredlly  to  Montreal.     His  own  army,  con- 

fifting 
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-fifting  of  about  ten  thoufand  men,  regulars  and  provincials,  left  tlie  frontiers  of     CHAP.  X. 

New  York  on  the  21ft  of  June,  and  pafled  up  the  Mohawk  River,  and  down    j^"^^''^^, 

that  of  the  Oneidoes  to  Ofwego,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  thoufand  Indians  of 

the  Six  Nations  under  Sir  William  Johnfon.     The  wiiole  army  embarked  on 

Lake  Ontario  ;  and   after  taking  the  fort  of  Ifle  Royale,  which  in  a  manner 

commands  the  fource  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  they  arrived  by  a  tedious  and 

<fangerous  voyage  at  Montreal,  on  the  fame  day  that  general  Murray  landed 

there  from  Quebec.     The  two  generals  met  with  no  oppofition  in  difembarking 

their  troops ;  and  by  a  fingular  concurrence  of  circumftances,  colonel  Haviland 

arrived  next  day  from  IQe  aux  Noix.     The  difpofuions  made  by  thefe  three 

armies,  which  confided  of  the  flower  of  the  Britifh  troops  in  America,  made  the 

Marquis  de  Vaudrueil  fenfible  that  all  refiftance  would  be  vain  :  he  therefore 

demanded  a  capitulation  ;  which  was  granted  on  terms  more  favourable  than 

the  French  had  reafon  to  expeft  in  fuch  circumftances.      Montreal,  Detroit, 

Michilimachinac,    and  every   other   place  within  the  government  of  Canada 

was  to  be  furrendered  to  his  Britannic  majefty  ;  but  the  troops  were  to  be  trani- 

ported  to  Old  France,  though  under  the  exprefs  condition  of  not  ferving  again 

during  the  war,  and  the  colonifts  were  to  be  protefted  in  the  freeexercife  of  their 

religion. 

The  difpute  with  France  on  the  continent  of  America  was  now  finifhed. 
It  only  remained  for  Great  Britain  to  determine  what  part  of  her  conqueflis  flie 
would  retain  ;  and  as  vaft  acquifitions  were  foon  after  made  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
that  became  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty.  It  was  however  agreed  by  all  unpre- 
judiced men,  that  as  the  fecurity  of  our  North  American  fettlements  had  been  the 
chief  objedl  of  the  war,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  the  principal  end  purfued  in  negociat- 
ing  the  peace.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  keep  Canada  -,  and  as  every  thing 
could  not  be  retained,  to  reftore  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.  In  confcquence  of 
the  ceffion  of  Canada,  the  two  Floridas,  and  part  of  Louifiana,  the  Bricifli 
colonies  were  not  only  fecured  againft  all  danger  from  European  enemies,  but 
the  Britifh  empire  in  America  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  fineft 
provinces  in  the  Npw  World,  and  a  boundlefs  trafb  of  uncultivated  country,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  number  of  Britifh  fubjedts  was  confiderably  increafed  -,  for  al- 
though the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  permitted  to  difpofe  of  their  effefts, 
and  remove  within  a  certain  term,  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  which  was 
confirmed  to  them,  and  the  proteftion  of  a  milder  government,  induced  all  the 
induftrious  part  of  the  people  to  remain  in  the  colony.  The  influence  of  that 
government  was  foon  confpicuous  in  the  profperity  of  the  conquered  province  ; 
where  almoft  every  branch  of  trade  has  been  doubled,  and  new  fources  of 
wealth  opened.  The  fur-trade  and  the  feal  fifhery,  formerly  profecutcd  with 
fome  degree  of  i'uccefs,  have  not  only  experienced  afurprifing  augmentation,  but 
the  exportation  of  wood  and  the  culture  of  corn  are  become  principal  articles  in 
the  commerce  of  Canada. 
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C  H  A  P.    I. 

Tit  Ri/e  if  the  Difputt  btliuten  Great  Britain  and  her  Colotiiei,  sad  its  Progre/i  till  th  Reptal  ef 

the  Stamp  Act. 

AConfcioufnefs  of  the  inftability  of  human  affairs,  has  made  men  of  a  timid  CHAP.  I. 
but  philofophical  temper,  contemplate  great  and  unexpefted  elevation,  w- — v*-— I 
either  in  the  fortune  of  nations  or  individuals,  with  a  degree  of  atten-  ^1^1' 

tion  approaching  to  melancholy.  The  fortune  of  no  nation  was  ever  higher 
than  that  of  the  Englifh  at  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  Befides  their  rich 
poirefTions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  or  thofe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  all  en- 
larged by  a  feries  of  the  moft  extraordinary  fuccefs,  and  confirmed  by  a  per- 
petual treaty ;  without  including  Hudfon's  Bay,  Newfoundland  or  the  other 
iflands  of  North  America,  they  were  mafters  of  all  that  vaft  continent,  which 
ftretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  that  of  the  Mifllfippi, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  South  Sea,  the  moft  extenfive  empire  that 
ever  was  formed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nor  was  this  a  barren  or  unprofitable 
territory.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  either  cultivated  or  highly  fufceptible  of 
improvement  •,  and  it  offered  to  the  mother-country,  in  conjunction  with  her 
other  conquefts  and  fettlements,  the  largcft  field  that  was  ever  opened  to  the 
commerce  and  induftry  of  any  people.  But  the  time  was  fuddenly  to  arrive^ 
when  that  commerce  was  to  be  interrupted,  that  induftry  deprived  of  its  vivify- 
ing principle,  and  part  of  that  empire  violently  torn  from  the  parent-ftate  by 
her  own  colonies. 

The  caufes  of  thefe  evils,  it  muft  now  be  our  bufinefs  to  trace.     For  this 
purpofc  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  her  colonies,  than  our  fubjeft  has  hitherto  required. 
51.  b^  Though 
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APPEND.  Though  the  Englifii  colonies,  like  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  chiefly 
^-'^>i'  ^  eftablifh^d,  as  we  have  already  ieen,  without  any  afliftance  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country,  they  no  fooner  began  to  flourifli,  than  fhe  endea- 
voured to  make  them  fubfcrvient  to  her  intereft  and  ambition.  With  this  view, 
fhe  purfued  the  plan  of  all  the  European  nations  who  had  founded  fettlements  in 
the  New  World  :  Ihe  endeavoured  to  fecure  entirely  to  herfclf  the  advantages  of 
their  trade,  by  prohibiting,  or  confining,  their  intercotirfe  with- other  countries. 
Whether  this  plan  was  truly  political,  confidered  even  in  regard  to  the  mother- 
country,  which  has  been  queftioned  by  a  very  eminent  writer*,  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince here  to  examine  :  it  is  fufficient  for  us  that  it  was  efteemed  fo  by  the 
Englifh  parliament  above  a  century  ago,  and  that  it  has  fince  continued  to  be 
the  parliamentary  fyftem. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  her  American  colonies,,  has 
been  diftated  by  the  fame  commercial  fpirit  as  that  of  other  nations,  it  has,  like 
her  government,  been  more  friendly  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  In  every 
thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the  liberty  of  the  Englifh  colonilts  to  manaae 
their  own  aflairs  in  their  own  way  is  complete  :  it  is  in  every  refpedl  equal  to 
that  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  mother-country,  and  is  fecured  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  we  have  feen,  by  an  alTembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
who  claim  the  fole  right  of  impofing  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  colony  govern<- 
menr.  The  authority  of  this  aflembly  over-awes  the  executive  power  ;  and  nei- 
ther the  meaneft  nor  the  mod  obnoxious  colonift,  as  long  as  he  obferves  the  laws, 
has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refentment  either  of  the  governor,  or  of  any  other 
civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province. 

This  point  being  eftablilhed,  according  to  principles  formerly  inveftigated, 
and  which  cannot  be  controverted,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  particularly  the 
reftraints  impofed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  trade  of  her  colonies,  and  her  attempts 
to  raife  a  revenue  independent  of  the  advantages  of  an  exclufive  commerce. 

Some  nations,  as  we  have  at  different  times  had  occafion  to  obferve,  have 
given  up  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company  f  ;  from 
■which  the  colonifts  were  obliged  to  buy  all  fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted, 
and  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of  their  own  furplus  produce. 
It  was  the  intereft  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the  former  as  dear, 

•  Dr.  Saiitli,  Irquiry  into  the  N.iture  and  CauTes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  IV.  chao. 
vii.  This  intelligent  intiuirer  fuppofef,  that  the  cxclLfive  tr.ide,  by  employing  too  great  a  fhare 
©f  the  national  (lock,  ha?  been  hurtful  to  general  induilry  It  may  be  uraed,  however,  by  way 
of  reply,  that  the  colony-trade  was  at  fiift  too  incoiifiderible  to  produce  this  ellefl,  and  that  the 
excltftve  advantages  were  fufficient  to  create,  in  its  progrcfs,  a  capital  equal  to  the  growinp  de- 
m.^nd.  But  it  mufl  at  thp  lame  time  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Aniciican  tr,ide,  when  at  its  height, 
called  ofFthe  at;ention  of  Britain  too  much  from  the  markets  tf  Europe  ;  deadened  corrpctition 
with  the  other  EuroptJn  nations,  by  rende-ing  it  in  fome  meafure  unncctflary  ;  and  made  all 
trade  and  induftry  precarious,  by  retting  it  chiefly  on  the  unliable  foundation  of  a  good  under- 
ftandirg  between  the  mother-country  and  her  co'onies, 

t  liie  Datch,  and  till  lately,  the  French  and  Danes. 

and 
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and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as  pofTible ;  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  CHAP.  i. 
even  at  this  low  price,  than  what  chey  could  diipole  of  at  a  very  high  price  in 
Europe  :  it  was  their  intereft  not  only  to  degrade,  in  all  cafes,  the  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  in  many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep  down 
the  natural  increafe  of  its  quantity  ;  in  order  to  infure  a  more  ready  and  certain 
fale,  as  Wr-lj  as  to  command  an  equal,  or  perhaps  a  fuperior  fum,  for  a  Ifis  bulky 
commodity.  Other  nations,  without  eftablifhing  an  exclufive  company,  have 
confined  the  whole  commerce  of  their  colonies  to  one  or  two  ports  of  the 
mother- country  *;  from  which  no  fhip  is  allowed  to  fail  but  either  in  a  fleer, 
and  3t  a  particular  feafon,  oriffingle,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  licence, 
which  is  generally  purchafed  at  nofmall  premium. 

This  policy  opens,  indeed,  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of 
the  mother-country,  provided  they  trade  from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper 
feafon,  and  in  the  proper  vcfT-is;  but  as  all  the  different  merchants,  who  have 
joined  their  (locks  in  order  to  St  out  thefe  licenfed  veflels,  mufi:  find  it  for  their 
intereft  to  aft  in  concert,  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  this  manner  will  necef- 
farity  be  conducted  nearlv  upon  the  fame  principles  as  that  of  an  exclufive  com- 
pany +.  The  profits  of  thofe  merchants  will  fcarcely  be  Jefs  exorbitant  and  op- 
predive,  the  colonies  will  be  ill  fupplied,  and  obliged  both  to  buy  dear  and  fell 
cheap. 

Happily  the  policy  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  her  colonies,  as 

in  every  thins  elfe,  has  been  more  liberal  :  it  is  free  to  all  her  lubjedls,  who  may 

carry  it  on  from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother-country,  and  who  have 

occafion  for  no  other  licence,  than  the  common  difpatehes  of  the  cuftom-houfe, 

■Of  courfe,  the  number  and  difperfed  fituation  of  the  different  traders,  render  it 

impoffible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination,  and  their  competition 

is  fufficient  to  prevent  them  from  grafping  at  very  exorbitant  profits.     Accord- 

'  ingly  the  price  of  European  convmodities,  though  no  doubt  fomewhat  higher 

than  if  the  trade  were  free  to  all  nadons,  has  never  been  extravagantly  hi»h  in 

the  Britifli  fe^tlements.     Under  lo  indulgent  a  policy,  the  colonies  are  enabled 

■  both  to  fell  their  own  produce,  and  to  buy  the  manufaflures  of  Lurope  at  a  rea- 

fonable  rate. 

Nor  are  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  confined  even  to  the  general  market  of  the 
mother-country  in  the  exportation   of  their  own  furplus  produce,  except  with 
regard  to  certain  commodities.    Thefe  commodities  having  been  frequently  enu- 
merated in  the  Aifl:  of  Navigation  t,  or  other  ftatutes  relative  to  the  colonics,  are 
on  that  account  called  euumersted  cotiuno(.:itus.     The  reft  are  termed  tion-enume- 

*  Spain  and  P  r:ugal. 

■f  See  book  II-  chap.  i.  cf  this  work,  and  S'nith's  ftiquiry,  book  TVT  chsp.  vii. 
J  This  aft,  which  gave  rife  to  all  thofe  fuhfevjuant  Lws  th-.t  retrain  the  plantation  tra.-'e,  and 
■are  fuppofed  :o  afcertain  the  jurirdidioii  of  ;he  ilate  and  parliameiit  of  Eneiand  over  her  colonies, 
was  p.,n>d,  as  we  have  forin<:rly  had  occafioa  to  notice,  during   the   'ime  of  the  .ommo.iwealth, 
when  the  tiue  principjej  of  liberty  are  allowed  to  have  been  well  undcntood,  and  when  the  vsty  ■ 
idea  of  tyranny  was  held  in  ce'.e!ta;ion,  i 

ratsd 
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APPEND,  rated  commodities^  and  may  be  exported  diredlly  to  other  countries,  provided  it 
be  in  Britilh  or  Plantation  fliips,  of  which  the  owners  and  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners  are  Britilh  fubjeds. 

Among  the  non  enumerated  commodities,  which  are  ftill  confined,  as  to  tlic 
European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finillerre,  are  fome  of 
the  moft  important  productions  of  America  and  the  Welt-Indies  ;  grain  of  all 
forts,  lumber,  fait  provifions,  fifh,  fugar,  and  rum.  Grain  is  naturally  the 
firft  and  principal  objedt  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies,  except  thofc  between 
the  tropics  ;  and  by  allowing  our  plantations  a  very  extenfive  market  for  it,  tlie 
government  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much  beyond  the  confump- 
tion  of  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  and  by  that  means  to  provide  before  hand  an 
ample  fubfiltence  for  a  continually  incrcafing  population.  Nor  is  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiflature  Icls  confpicuous  in  regard  to  other  articles.  The  fale  of 
lumber  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  in  a  country  almoft  covered  with  wood, 
and  where  the  expence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal  obftacle  to  im- 
provement :  to  raife  the  price  of  luch  a  commodity,  is  offering  a  bounty  to  in- 
duftry,  and  holding  out  at  adiftance  the  reward  of  agriculture  j  and  to  extend 
the  fifheries  of  well  affefted  colonies,  by  a  free  exportation,  is  to  increafe  the 
fhipping  and  naval  power  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts  •,  namely,  fuch  as  are  either  the 
peculiar  produce  of  America,  or  as  cannot,  or  at  lealt  are  not  produced  in  the 
mother-country  ;  and  fiAch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of  America,  but  both 
may  and  are  produced  in  the  mother-country,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand,  which  would  otherwife  oblige  her  to 
have  recourfe  to  foreign  countries.  Of  the  firlt  kind  are  molafTes,  colFee,  cacao- 
nuts,  tobacco,  pimento,  ginger,  whale-bone,  raw  filk,  cotton-wool,  beaver  and 
other  furs,  indigo,  fuftick,  and  other  dying  woods  ;  and  of  the  fecond  kind  are 
all  naval  ftores,  maits,  yards,  and  bowj'prits  ;  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine;  hemp 
.and  i^ax,  pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  fkins,  pot  and  pearl  allies. 

The  largclt  importation  of  commodities  of  the  firft  kind,  could  not  diibourage 
the  growth,  or  interfere  with  the  fale  of  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  by  confining  them  to  the  home-market,  our  merchants,  it  was 
expected,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  ciieaper  in  the  plantations, 
and  confequently  to  fell  them  with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to  eltablifh  be- 
tween the  plantations  and  foreign  countries  a  carrying-trade,  of  which  Great 
Britain  was  neceffarily  to  be  the  centre  or  emporium,  as  the  European  coun- 
try to  which  thole  commodities  were  firft  to  be  imported  *.  The  importation 
of  commodities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed  too,  it  was  ibppofed, 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  fale  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  produced  in  the  mo- 
ther-country, but  with  that  ot  thofe  imported  from  foreign  ftates  •,  becaufe,  by 
means  of  proper  duties,  tiiey  might  be  rendered  always  lomewhat  dearer  than 
.the  former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter  f . 

•  Smith's  Inquijy,  book  fV.  chap.  vii.  f  Id.  ib. 

Some 
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Some  of  thefe  prohibitions,  which  appear  the  mofl  prcbicinatical,  are  even 
beneficial  to  the  colonics.  That,  tor  example,  which  confines  to  Great  Britain 
the  exportation  of  mafts,  yards,  and  bowiprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the  colonies,  and  ccnfeOjUently 
to  increaie  the  expence  of  clearing  the  lands,  the  principal  obitacie  to  their  im- 
provement J  but  it  was  not  impofed  without  a  reaion,  and  is  io  qualified  as  to 
have  a  dircdt  contrary  influence.  About  the  beginning  of  the  preient  century, 
the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  raiie  the  price  of  their 
commodities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation  except  in  their 
own  fhips,  at  their  own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought  proper- 
In  order  to  countcrad;  this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render 
England  as  independent  as  poffible,  not  only  of  Sweden  but  of  all  the  northern 
powers,  the  parliament  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  naval  itores 
from  America,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  confined  tliem  to  the  home  market. 
The  efiedl  of  this  bounty  was,  to  raife  the  price  of  timber  in  America, 
more  than  the  refiriifion  could  lower  it  •,  and  confequtntly  the  joint 
effcd  of  both  regulations  is  rather  an  encouragement,  than  an  obftruction  to 
the  clearing  of  land  in  America.  In  like  manner,  akhough  the  pig  and  bar  iron 
of  the  colonies  have  been  put  among  the  enumeraled  commodities,  yet  as  they 
are  exempted  from  confiderable  duties,  when  imported  into  Great  Britain^ 
to  which  thofe  of  other  countries  are  lubjedl,  one  part  of  the  regulation  contri- 
butes more  to  encourage  the  eredion  of  furnaces  in  America,  than  the  other  to 
impede  it ;  and  as  there  is  no  manufaiflure  which  occafions  lb  great  a  confump- 
tion  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  none  can  contribute  fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a 
Country  over-run  with  forefts  *. 

The 

*  This  fource  of  wealth  to  the  mother-country,  and  profperity  to  the  colonies,  had  long  been 
cbfirufted  by  enormous  diitief.     The  proprietors  of  the  national  miner,  in  concert  with  thofe  of 
the  coppice  woods,  which  are  confumed  in  the  furnaces,  had  procured  impofitions,  amocnting  to 
an  abfolute  prohibition,  to  be  laid  upon  American  iron;   but  at  length,  in  1750,  the  eyes  of  the 
government  were  opened,  and  it  was  permitted  to  be  imported,  duty  free,  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, though  prohibited  from  being  carried  to  any  other  port,  or  above  ten  miles  within  land.. 
This  whimfical    reftriftion   continued  in  force  till  the  year  1757,  when  the  general  voice  of  the 
people  called  upon  the  parliament  to  repeal  an.  ordinance  fo  marifeftly  contrary  to  every  f  rinciple 
of  public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  kingdom  a  privilege  that  had  been  ungeneroufly  con- 
fined to  the  capital.     Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable  than  this  demands  it  met  with 
the  flrongeft  oppolition.     Combinations  of  interefted  individuals  were  formed  to  reprefent,  ihaf 
the  hundred  and  nine  forges  worked  in  England  and  Wales,   without  including  thofe  of  Scotland, 
produced  annually  eighteen  thoufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great  number  of  induftrioug 
workmen  ;   that  the  mines,  w  hich  are  inexhauftible,  would  have  fupplicd  a  much  greater  quantity, 
had  not  a  perpetual  appreherfion  prevailed,  that  the  duties  on  American  iron  would  be  taken  off; 
that  the  iron  works,   then  carried  on  in  England,  confumed   anrually  one   hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thoufand  cords  of  underwood,  produced  in   coppices  that  grew  upon   barren  lands,  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  turned  to  any  good  account  ;  that  thofe  coppices  furniflied  befides  bark 
for  the  tanners,  and  wood  for  building  ;  and  that  the  American   iron   not  being  proper  for  con-, 
verting  into  fteel,  for  making  edge-tools,  or  any  of  the  utenfils  of  navigation,  would  contribute 
very  little  to  leffenthe  importation  of  iron  from  Sweden  or  RuiSa,  but  would  interfere  fo  much 
51."  S  M  with 
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l"he  moft  perfeift  freedom  of  trade  is  permicted  between  the  Britifh  colonies 
on  the  continent  of  America  and  thole  in  the  Well  Indies,  both  in  the  enu- 
merated and  nan  enumerated  commodities ;  and  thefe  colonies  were  become 
fo  populous  and  thriving  before  the  prefent  difturbances,  that  each  of  them 
found  in  lome  of  the  others  a  great  and  excenfive  market  for  every  part  of  its 
produce,  and  all  of  then:  taken  together  formed  a  vaft  internal  mart  for  the  pro- 
duce of  one  another. 

But  after  all  thefe  advantages,  the  liberality  of  England  towards  the  trade  of 
her  colonics  has  chiefly  been  confined,  either  to  what  regards  the  fale  or'  their 
produce  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may  be  denominated  the  firft  ftagc  of  manu- 
lailure.     While  fhe  encourages  in  America,  for  example,  the  manufadures  of 
pig  and  bar-iron,  by  exempting  them,  as  already  noticed,  from  duties  to  which 
the  like  commodities  are  fubjedt    when   imported  from  any  other  country,  fi-ic 
impofes  an  ablblute  prohibition  upon  the  ereftion  of  fteel  furnaces  and  flit  mills 
in  any  of  her  American  plantations:  fhe  will  not  fuffcr  her  coloniffs  to  work  in 
thole  more  refined  manufadlures  even  for  their  own  ufe,  but  infilts   upon  their 
purchafing  from  her  merchants  and  manufadturers  ail  goods  of  this  kind,  for 
which  they  have  occafion.     She  prohibits  the  importation  from  one  province  to 
another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon  horicback,  or  in  a  cart, 
of  hats,  woollen  goods,  or  wool  of  the  produce  of  America  ;  a  regulation  which, 
while  obferved,  effectually   prevents  the  effablilTiment  of  any  manufacfture  of 
fuch  commodities  for  diftant  fale,  and  confines  the  indullry  of  her  colonifts,  in 
this  way,  to  fuch  houfhold  manuiadures  as  a  private  family  makes  for  its  own 
ufe,  or  for  that  of  fome  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  making  all  that  they  can  of  every 
part  of  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  Itock  and  induftry  in  the  way 
that  they  judge  moft  advantageous  to  themlelves,  is  a  manifcft  violation  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind.  But  unjuft  as  fuch  prohibitions  are,  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  ftill  lb  cheap,  and  labour  fo 
dear  in  Britifh  America,  that  the  colonifts  can  import  from  the  mother-countrv 
almoft  all  the  more  refined,  or  more  advanced  manufaftures,  cheaper  than  they 
could  make  them  for  themfelves  *.     Though  they  had  not  therefore  been  prohi- 

wlth  that  of  Britain,  as  to  put  an  entire  flop,  in  a  little  time,  to  all  the  forges  in  the  kingdom. 
Thefe  grnundlefs  apprehenfions  had  no  efFeft  on  the  majority  of  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly, 
{hat  uriefs  the  price  of  the  original  materials  could  be  lelTsned,  the  nation  mull  fcon  lofe  tlie 
numberlefs  manufactures  of  iron  and  fteel  by  which  it  had  fo  long  been  enriched  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  loft  in  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  other  nations  were  mtking  in  thefe  works, 
by  underfelling  them.  It  was  therefoe  refolved,  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from  America 
/hould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom:  and  that  wife  refoluiitn  was  accompanied 
iviih  an  aft  of  juftice.  By  a  ftatute  of  Henry  Vlll.  the  proprietors  of  coppices  were  forbid  to 
clear  their  lands  :  that  prohibiiion  t.ie  parliament  took  off,  in  order  to  remove  as  far  as  poflible 
all  caufe  of  complaint,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  their  eAates  as  they  Ihould  think 
proper. 
*  Smith,  ubifup. 
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bited  from  eftablilliing  fucli  manufactures,  a  regard  to  their  own  iiitereft  would  ^^^^^ 
probably,  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  had  no  mifunderftanding  hap- 
pened, have  prevented  them  from  fo  doing.  But  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of 
Ibciety,  thofe  reftraints  might  become  truly  oppreffive  •,  and,  in  that  event,  the 
wifdom  and  humanity  of  the  Britidi  legiQature  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  but 
-they  would  be  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  Europe,  England  has  likewife 
dealt  more  liberally  with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nicion.  While  fhe  impofes 
no  duties  on  the  exportation  of  her  own  manufaflures,  fhe  allows  always  a  part, 
generally  the  half,  frequently  a  larger  portion,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of  the 
duty  which  is  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
their  exportation  to  any  foreign  country,  from  a  conviftion  that  no  independent 
foreign  ftate  would  receive  them  burdened  with  Britifti  duties.  Our  American 
colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independent  foreign  ftates  ;  and  Great  Bri- 
tain having  aflumed  to  herfelf  the  right  of  fupplying  them  with  goods  from  Eu- 
rope, might  have  forced  them,  according  to  the  pradlice  of  other  European 
kingdoms,  to  receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  the  fame  duties  which  they  paid 
on  entering  the  mother  country,  and  alfo  her  own  manufaftures  burdened  wi;h 
duties,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  till  the  year 
1763,  the  fame  draw-backs  were  paid  on  the  exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foreign  goods  to  our  colonies,  as  to  any  independent  foreign  ftate.  Then,  in- 
deed, this  indulgence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  it  being  enacted,  that  no  part  of 
the  duty  called  the  Old  Subf.dy  fhall  be  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth, 
produ(flion,  or  manufafture  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  fhall  be  exported 
from  this  kingdom  to  any  Britifti  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  wines,  white 
callicoes,  and  muflins  excepted  *. 

Before  the  framing  of  this  law,  many  different  forts  of  foreign  goods  might 
have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  mo'her-country,  and  fome 
mayftillf.  A  law,  however,  which  affttted  the  colonifts  in  the  moft  tender 
part,  which  widened  the  grand  fource  of  their  grievances,  by  obliging  them  to 
purchafe,  at  a  more  advanced  price,  feveral  manufaftures  which  they  were  not 
permitted  ta  fabricate  for  themfelves,  could  not  fail  to  occafion  difguft,  even 
though  entirely  conformable  to  the  general  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  refpect 
to  her  American  fettlements.     But  harder  trials  were  referved  for  chcir  obedience. 

The  peace  of  Paris,  which  at  the  fame  time  rcftored  tranquility  to  Europe  and 
to  America,  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  the  political  fyftem  of  Great  Bri-  Feb.  10, 
tain  with  refpeft  to  her  colonie.-,  as  well  as  in  the  political  fentiments  of  the  co- 
lonifts, in  regard  to  the  mother-country.  The  original  fettlers  in  New  England, 
as  we  have  had  fufficient  occafion  to  obierve,  were  men  of  wild  and  fanatical 
principles.  Enemies  to  civil  power  and  religious  liberty,  they  endeavoured  to 
erect  a  kind  of  fpiritual  defpotilm,  as  foon  as  they  arrived  in  the  New  World, 

*  4  Geo.  in,  cap,  xv. 

t  Smith's  Inquiry  into  tke  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  IV.  chap,  vji. 
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and  relutflandy  acknowledged  their  dependence  en  the  mother  country.  That 
rcludance  particularly  appeared  on  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when  their 
enmity  againil  kingly  government  co  operated  with  their  ambition  of  independ- 
ent jurildiction.  They  had  acquiclced  in  the  ftipremacy  of"  the  republican  par- 
Lament  ;  which,  as  early  as  the  year  1642,  had  indirectly  afTcrted  its  legtjlative 
atithcrity  over  them  J  ;  nor  did  they  make  any  oppofuion  to  the  A£l  of  Naviga- 
tion, pafled  ten  years  after,  by  the  fame  parliament :  but  when  Charles  endea- 
voured, in  1 679,  to  enforce  the  obiervation  of  that  law,  which  had  been  fufpended 
for  a  time,  they  remonftrated  againft  it,  as  detrimental  to  their  trade,  and  re- 
plied, that  they  apprehended  "  the  laws  of  England  did  nut  reach  America  *  !'* 
The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Jan^ies  II.  however,  and  the  growing  power  of  the 
French  in  Canada,  foon  made  them  happy  to  claim  the  protection  of  thofe  laws- 
and  that  government.  KingWilliam  and  the  revolution  parliament  afforded  thera. 
both  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,,  drew  tighter  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the 
mother-country.  NccefTity  continued  that  dependence  till  t!u- conclufion  of  the 
late  war  •,  when  all  apprchenfions  of  a  foreign  enemy  being  removed,  their  old 
ideas  of  unlimited  commerce  and  independent  jtirifdidion  began  to  return. 

The  other  colonies,  it  is  true,  were  not  founded  by  men  of  the  fame  fana- 
tical fpirit  as  thole  of  New  England.  The  firft  fettlers  in  Virginia  were  chiefly 
royalifts,  and  reipeftable  members  of  die  church  of  England  ;  thofe  of  Mary- 
land were  fober- minded  catholics,  and  many  of  them  perfons  of  good  education, 
as  well  as  exemplary  behaviour  -,  and  the  quakers  of  Penlylvania,  as  every  where 
elfe,  are  the  moft  peaceable,  induftrious,  and  inofienfive  iet  of  men  in  the  whole 
■world.  But  Penlylvania  is  not  entirely  peopled  by  quakers,  nor  by  Englifhmen  :. 
Dutch,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners,  compofe  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants.  Thefe  foreigners  fpeak  their  native  tongues  -,  and  to  the  difgrace  of 
Britilli  policy,  are  allowed  to  have  I'chools  for  inftrufting  their  children  in  the 
fame  languages.  In  confequence  of  this  pernicious  praftice,  like  the  Dutch 
of  New  York,  and  the  Swedes  in  the  Jerfies,  they  will  contintie  a  diftinft  race 
after  many  generations:  ftrangers  alike  to  the  language  and  the conftitution  of 
England,  and  without  the  affedion  of  citizens,  they  will  Itill  be  foreigners,  in 
whatever  regards  the  honour  or  glory  of  the  Britifh  crov/n. 

Almoft  an  equal  mixture  of  foreigners  are  found  in  the  two  Carolinas  ;  and 
the  great  number  of  felons,  prolfitutes,  and  profligate  perfons  of  every  kind, 
tranfported  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  during  a  long  courfe  of  years,  has  cor- 
rupted both  the  manners  and  the  blood  of  the  original  fettlers,  and  introduced  a 
daring  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs,  that  fpurns  all  the  common  reftraints  of  fociety, 
and  all  regulations  of  government.  Such  is  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  which 
our  colonies  are  compofed  ;  of  a  fet  of  men  whofe  fole  aim,  and  only  point  of  uni» 
formity,  is  intereft,  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  have  neither  pride  nor  pleai- 

■    X  I'  *2s  ordained,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  pknters,  that  all  goods  Ihould  pafs  to  and  from 
New  England  duty-free,  "  until  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fliould  take  further  order  therein  to 

ihe  contrary." 

f  See  book  IV.  chap.  iii.  0/  this  work,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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fure  in  the  proiperlty  of  Great  Britain.     The  fuccefs  of  the  late  war  in  America    CHAP.   I. 

gave  them  no  joy,  farther  than  as  it  fecured  them  againfl:  the  future  attacks  -of 

an  infidious  enemy.     Inftead  of  partaking  in  the  triumph  of  the  parcnt-ftate,  to 

which  they  in  fome  meakire  contributed,  they  fcemed  to  repine  at  her  vidories, 

as  if  they  had  forefeen  againft  whom  licr  arms  would  next  be  turned.     A  fenfe 

of  their  own  danger  only  would  have  induced  them  to  bear  a  fliare  in  the  war 

with  France;  and  no  fooner  did  thsy  find  themfelves  in  fecurity,  in  confequence 

of  the  peace,  and  in  poffelTion  of  a  valf  continent,  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 

world,  than  they  formed  the  idea  of  rendering  themfelves  independent,  by  efta- 

blifhing  arts  and  manufactures,  and  fabricating  at  home  thofe  articles  of  labour 

and  ingenuity  for  which  they  had  liitherto  been  indebted  to  the  mother-country, 

and    the  fale  of   which  had  chiefly,   if   not  folely,    made  them  valuable  to 

her  *. 

The  Britifli  miniftry  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  colonies,  and 
appear  to  have  been  partly  influenced  by  them,  in  the  fyftem  whkh  they  adopted. 
The  nation  was  juft  emerged  from  an  expenfive  war,  during  which  every  fprino 
of  government  had  been  overftrained.  Her  fuccefs  had  indeed  been  great  be- 
yond all  example  :  her  viftorious  fleets  had  commanded  the  whole  ocean,  and 
her  armies  had  conquered  at  both  extremities  of  the  earth  :  her  profperity  ex- 
cited univcrfal  envy  and  admiration,  but  that  profperity  was  more  fplcndid  than 
real.  Great  Britain  was  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt ;  and  in  order  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  that  debt,  and  fupport  the  common  expences  of  government,  every 
luxury,  and  even  every  neccGary  of  life  had  been  taxed,  till  the  minds  of  the 
people  revolted  at  an  attempt  to  increafe  the  grievous  catalogue  -f-.  The  land- 
tax  was  a  fhilling  in  the  pound  higher,  than  in  any  former  time  of  peace  ;  and 
if  we  ever  exptfted  again  to  be  able,  cither  to  maintain  the  expence  of  a  new 
war,  or  a  competition  with  other  nations  in  foreign  markets,  it  was  neceflary  both 
to  reduce  the  taxes  and  the  public  debt.  For  thefe  purpofes,  new  relburces  were 
requifite ;  but  where  to  find  fuch  relburces,  was  the  queftion. 

On  a  political  furvey  of  theBritifli  empire,  taken  in  confequence  of  this  alarmincr 
crifis,  a  refolution  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  both  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  was  embraced.  It  was  refolved  to  raife  an  internal  tax  upon  the  former, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  neceflities  of  the  latter :  nor  were  arguments  wanting  ta 
enforce  fuch  a  meafure.  The  Spanifh  war  in  ij^g,  it  was  obferved,  had  been 
principally  a  colony  war:  its  chief  objeft,  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice,  being 
to  prevent  the  fearch  of  the  colony  fhips,  which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  Spanifn  main ;  and  the  late  war,  which  had  involved  the  nation  in  a  new 
debt  of  ninety  millions  fterling,  was  altogether  a  colony  war.  It  was  therefore  but 
'*juft:,  that  the  colonies  fhould  bear  fome  part  of  a  burden,  too  great  for  the  parent- 
ilate,  and  which  had  been  chiefly  incurred  upon  their  account. 

•  Sach  a  policy  was  very  natural  for  the  colonies,  and  is  in  no  refped  btamable  corfidered 
either  in  a  moral  or  political  light,  though  certainly  incor.fiftcnt  with  the  intere.1  of  the  mother- 
count  y,  and  in  fome  degree  wiih  their  political  relation  to  Great  Bri'air.  That  they  were a&.aally 
influenced   by  fjch  a  policy,  will  fcfficiently  appear  in  the  fequel. 

t  The  Cyder  Aft. 
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APPEND.  Bcfides  it  was  urged  upon  general  principles,  That  in  order  to  render  any  pro- 
"  vince  advantageous  to  die  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford  in  time 
of  peace  a  revenue  to  the  public,  fufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole 
txpence  of  its  own  peaceeftablifhment,  but  alfo  for  difcharging  its  proportiOa 
tovvards  the  general  government  of  the  empire  ;  as  every  province  neceflarily  con- 
tributes, more  or  lels,  to  increafe  the  expence  of  that  general  governinent.  If 
any  particular  province,  therefore,  does  not  contribute  its  fliare  towards  defray- 
ing this  expence,  an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upon  fome  other  part  of 
the  empire.  The  extraordinary  revenue  too,  which  every  province  affords  to  the 
public,  in  time  of  war,  ought  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  extraordinary 
revenue  of  the  whole  empire,  which  its  ordinary  revenue  docs  in  time  of  peace. 
But  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary  revenue,  which  Great  Britain  derived 
from  her  colonics,  it  was  evident,  bore  any  thing  near  this  proportion  to  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Britiih  empire  ;  and  although  the  exclufive  commerce,  it  had 
been  fuppofcd,  by  increafing  the  private  wealth  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  might  compenlate  in  fome  meafure 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colonies,  it  did  not  afford  fuffi- 
cient  refources  for  the  prefent  exigency. 

As  Great  Britain  had  long  laid  it  down  for  an  eflablillied  maxim  in  her  policy* 
to  impofeno  duty  at  exportation,  on  any  goods  whofe  value  has  been  increafed  by 
labour,  it  was  impoffible  to  tax  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  men  who 
are  chiefly  benefited  by  tRe  exclufive  trade,  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders 
in  the  ftate.  They  could  only  be  taxed  in  the  luxuries  and  neceffaries  of  life  which 
they  confumed.  Had  government  even  refolved  to  alter  its  fyftem,  and  oblige 
the  colonies  to  purchaie  the  manufadtures  of  the  mother-country  loaded  wirh- 
taxes,  fuch  a  meafure  could  not  have  anfwered:  it  would  only  have  roufed  fooner 
thofe  diffcntions  which  afterwards  broke  out,  and  have  made  the  colonifts  purfue 
with  more  patriotic  ardour  that  plan  which  they  had  adopted  of  manufavfturing 
for  themfelves.  Of  this  the  miniftry  were  fenfible  •,  and  therefore  refolved  at 
once  boldly  to  attempt  an  internal  taxation,  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
governments,  that  the  different  members  which  compofe  a  ftate  ought  to  contri- 
bute tovvards  all  its  expences,  in  proportion  to  their  refpeiStive  abilities  *.     But 

before 

*  The  ability  of  ihe  colonies  to  bear  internal  taxes,  and  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to- 
impofe  them,  we  Ihall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  confiJer.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obfcrve,  that,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fclicme  of  internal  taxation  was  formed,  a  re- 
folution  ought  alfo  to  have  been  taken,  both  in  common  equity  and  found  po'icy,  to  remove  all 
reftraints  from  their  internal  trade  and  indullry,  in  themfelves  more  giicvous  and  tyrannical,  more 
deftiuftive  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  privileges  of  Knglilbmer,  than  any  fub- 
fioiiry  in^pofition.  This  relief  would  have  rccoiiti'ed  the  minds  of  the  Americans  to  a  tax  im- 
pofcd  for  the  general  fupport  of  government.  When  allowed  the  common  privileges  cf  Britifli 
citizens,  of  turning  their  internal  fade  and  induflry  to  the  bed  advantage,  thty  would  not  have 
refufed  to  bear  a  part  in  the  common  burdens  of  the  empire  ;  and  when  it  had  been  (een  proper 
to  propoition  their  intcrral  taxes  to  thofe  of  the  mother-country,  all  reftraints,  except  fuch  as 
are  common  to  Britiih  fubjefts  of  every  denomination,  ought  to  have  been  removed  from  their  fo- 
reign commerce.   The  Englilh  merchants  and  nianufadurers  might  indeed  have  complained  of  this 

freedom ; 
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before  any  fteps  could  be  taken  for  that  purpofe,  while  the  mother-country  and 
the  colonies  were  mutually  held  in  lufpence  with  refpeft  to  the  difpofuions  of  each 
other,  the  attention  ot  both  was  called  afide,  in  order  to  provide  againft  a  new 
clanger. 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  di- 
vide our  acquifitions  in  North  America  into  three  leparate  and  independent  govern- 
ments.    The  firft  and  mod  norcherly  of  thefe,  fomewhat  miore  limited  than  thac 
of  French  Canada,  was  called  the  government  of  Quebec  ;  the  other  two,  com- 
prehending our  more  fouthern  acquifitions,  were  dillinguiflned,    as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  oblerve,  into  the  governments  of  Ea(l  and  Weft  Florida, 
The  territory  of  Labrador  and  the  adjacent  iQands,  from  the  river  Sanguenay  to 
Hudfon's  Straits,   were  very  judicioufiy  put  under  the  direftion  of  the  governor 
of  Newfoundland,  as  their  value  confifts  almoft  wholly  in  the  filliery  tftabliihed 
on  their  coafts  ;  and  the  illands  of  St.  John  and  Cape  Bi'eton  were   annexed, 
on  account  of  their  vicinity  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia.    In  this  diftribu- 
tion,  great  care  was  taken  to  referve  very  extenfive  hunting  grounds  for  the  In- 
dians ;   and  while  the  crown  retained  the  right  of  making  purehales  from  them,, 
it  prohibited  all  thofe  of  a  private  nature,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
favages  in  general,  as  well  as  to.  prevent  thofe  adls  of  violence  or  injuftice,  fo  apt- 
to  give  alarm,  and  which  too  frequently  accompany  fuch  purchafcs..     Nor  did 
the  attention  of  government  ftop  here.     In  order  to  encourage  foldiers  and  tea- 
men, who  had  ferved  in  the  American  war,  to  fettle  in  the  new  provinces,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  reward  their  fervices,  lots  of  land  were  proffered  to  the  officers, 
correfponding  to  the  rank  which  they  had  held  in  the  army  or  navy  •,  namely,  five 
thoufand  acres  to  a  field  officer,  three  thoufand  to  every  captain,  and  two  thou- 
fand  to  every  fubaltern ;  to  every  non-commiffioned  officer,  two  hundred  ;  and 
to  every  private  feaman  and  Ibldier,  fifty  acres.     This  was  a  very  ample  and  well 
judged  encouragement  ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  new  fettlers,  for  the  ftability  of  the  conquefts  we  had  made,  or  for  awino- 
and  prote6ling  the  Indian  nations,  a  regular  military  eftablifhment,  was  formed  for 

freedom  ;  bat  merchants  and  manufafturers  ought  rot  lo  be  the  legiflators  of  natior.s,  any  more 
ihan  the  giddy  and  licentious  mob,  who  are  fwayed  by  the  iaipulfe  of  thfi  moment :  both  jud?e 
by  immediate  appearances,  without  being  able  to  difcern  diltant  confequences  ;  and  of  the  nvo, 
the  mob  ought  rather  perhaps  to  be  confultcd,  as  they  have  always  national  honour  in  view,  and' 
the  trader  only  a  confined  idea  of  national  profit.  When  the  Americans  had  found  themfelves  free 
<rom  reftraint,  always  more  gtitvous  in  idea  than  in  reality,  they  would  have  perceived  (when 
the  mind  only  can  perceive  juiHy)  in  a  Hate  of  freedom,,  that  their  true  interelt  wa;,  and  would 
be  for  many  years,  to  clear  and  cultivate  their  lands,  and  purchafe  their  manufaflures ;  and  they 
would  have  purchafed  them  from  Great  Britain.  When  any  trade  has  been  long  co-iduLled  in  a 
certain  lice,  when  credits  have  been  eltablifhed  2nd  connexions  formed,  it  requires  a  great  effort 
of  government  to  give  it  a  new  diredion.  But,  in  the  prcfent  inl^ance,  govemment  wo^ld  have 
been  on  the  fide  of  habitual  intercourfe  and  extenfive  credit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fame  sn. 
eient  intercouife  and  a  ready  maricet,  on  the  other.  Every  allurement  would  have  been  offered,  by 
a  wife  miniftry,  to  attach  the  trade  of  the  colonics  to  the  mother-country  ;  and  the  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  America,  confined  by  no  exdufive  flatute,  would  have  coatinued  to  flow  in 
its  ibrmer  channel. 

the 
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the  affitlance  of  the  civil  power,  in  our  fettlcments  in  North  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  That  eftablifhmtnt  confiftcd  ot  ten  thoufand  men,  divided  into 
twenty  battalions,  to  be  maintained  for  a  tinr.e  by  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards 
by  the  colonies,  when  a  more  fettled  feafon  (hould  come  on  ;  and  little  doubt 
was  entertained,  in  the  meanwhile,  but  this  prudent  diftribution  of  our  new 
•territories,  and  the  wife  regulations  cdabliflied  in  regard  to  them,  would  enable 
us  to  draw  from  our  Ameiican  cmpii-e  thofe  advantages,  on  the  profpedl 
or  which  we  had  bi-gun  the  war,  and  to  fecure  which  was  the  chief  objeft  at- 
tended to  in  ncgcciuting  th«  peace.  But  our  hopes  v/ere  particularly  languJne, 
tiiat  fince  French  intrigues  could  no  longer  fcduce,  or  French  force  fupport  the 
Indians,  that  our  fettlcments  would  thenceforth  be  fecure  againll  their  barbarous 
•inroads.  Unhappily,  however,  we  were  dilappointcd  in  this  flattering  expecta- 
tion. Our  danger  arofe  from  that  very  quarter  on  which  we  thought  ourfelve* 
.perteflly  fafe.  When  we  concludtd  that  the  Indians  were  entirely  overawed 
and  almoR  lubdued  by  our  power,  they  fuddenly  fell  upon  the  frontiers  of  our 
moil;  valuable  lettlcmcnts,  and  upon  all  our  riiitant  forts,  with  fuch  concert  in 
•the  defign,  and  lavage  fury  in  the  execution,  as  we  had  not  experienced  in  any 
former  war  with  the  vindiiStive  and  unfeeling,  but  undifcerning  natives  of  the 
New  World. 

This  matter  will  require  fome  illullration.  When  the  Indians  favv  the  French 
power  annihilated,  as  it  were,  in  North  America,  they  began  to  think  that  they 
ought  to  have  made  greater  and  earlier  efforts  in  favour  of  that  rival  nation, 
■which  had  always  paid  a  more  flattering  attention  to  them  than  the  Englifh.  This 
attention  was  rendered  flill  more  negligent  by  our  extraordinary  fucccfs  during 
the  late  war :  the  ufual  prefents  were  omitted  ;  and  fcttiements,  contrary  to  the 
royal  proclamation,  were  attempted  beyond  the  lim'ts  of  the  fcveral  govern- 
ments. Thcfe  were  fources  of  jult  difl"atisfaifl:ion  ;  and  the  Indians  were  farther 
•alarmed,  when  they  confidered  the  fituation  of  the  places  of  ftrength,  which  we 
Iiad  acquired  by  conqueft  or  by  treaty  in  their  country,  without  any  other 
Jiuropean  power  to  controul  us.  We  pofiefied  a  chain  of  forts  upon  the  fouth 
of  Lake  Erie,  which  fecured  all  the  communications  with  the  Ohio  and  the 
Miiniippi  ;  we  were  mafters  ol  the  Detroit,  which  iccures  the  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louifiana  ;  we  had  drawn  a  chain  of  forts  around  their 
beil  hunting  grounds  ;  and  that  circumftance  was  a  matter  of  the  more  ferious 
concern  with  them,  as  fuch  grounds  became  every  day  more  fcarce,  not  only  from 
the  gradual  extending  of  our  i'ettlements,  but  alfo  from  their  own  bad  oeconomy 
in  this  finglc  refource  of  favage  life.  Befides  they  knew,  that  of  the  grounds  which 
were  If  ill  refeived  to  them,  iomc  were  highly  defirable  for  the  purpofes  of  an 
European  fettlement :  they  beheld  in  every  little  garrifon  the  germ  of  a  future 
colony,  and  conttrnplated  with  horror,  "through  the  medium  of  barbarous  ima- 
gination, the  period  when  the  wilds  of  America  fhould  become  a  cultivated 
country,  and  its  rude  inhabitants  a  polilhed  people ;  when  the  copious  har- 
veft  fliall  wave,  where  the  earth  now  groans  beneath  the  venerable  foreif,  and 
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no  frontier  be  left  for  the  fuvage  hunter  to  efcape  from  the  toils  of  fociety,  and 
tafte  the  blood  of  his  prey  in  the  indolent  fecurity  of  nature. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  natural  to  men  unacquainted  with  the 
pleaiures  of  polifned  life,  the  fruits  of  induflry,  or  the  benefit  of  civil  reg^alations, 
a  report  is  faid  to  have  been  fpr^ad  among  the  Indians,  that  a  fchemc  was  formed 
for  rheir  entire  extirpation.  A  defign  fo  fhocking  to  humanity,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe,  was  never  conceived,  much  lefs  countenanced  by  any  perfon  of 
rank  or  authority  in  the  Britifh  colonies ;  and  the  idea  of  it  was  probably  fug- 
gefled  by  iome  ambitious  chiefs  among  thefavages  themfclves,  in  order  to  excite 
their  countrymen  to  hoftilities.  Thefe  hoftilities  were  begun  by  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio.  The  general  plan  of  the  war  was,  to  make  a  fudden  attack  upon  aU 
our  frontier  fettJcments,  during  the  time  of  liarvcft  ;  to  deftroy  all  the  men  they 
fliould  meet  •,  to  cut  off  all  provifions  from  thofe  who  might  efcape  in  the  com- 
mon mafiacre ;  and  thus,  by  a  fingle  blow,  to  terminate  both  tJieir  grievances 
and  apprehenfions. 

A  better  plan  could  not  have  been  concerted  by  the  mod  enlightened  ftatef- 
man  •,  but  the  precipitancy  of  fome  of  the  Indian  warriors  defeated,  as  ufual, 
its  execution  in  part,  by  giving  too  early  an  alarm  to  our  people,  who  were  by 
that  means  enabled  to  elcajie  with  their  effects.  Great  numbers,  however,  were 
flain  :  the  crops  in  many  places  were  ruined,  the  houfes  burnt  down,  and  all 
the  inhumanities  of  an  Indian  war  carried  to  the  greatefl  excefs. 

In  confequence  of  this  irruption  all  the  frontier  fettkments  of  Penfylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland  v.ere  immediately  defertcd,  and  thoufands  of  thriving 
plantations,  the  labour  of  years,  at  once  abandoned.  All  the  itenerant  merchants 
who  on  the  faith  of  the  general  peace,  traded  in  the  Indian  country,  were  mur- 
dered, and  their  effefts  plundered  to  the  value,  it  is  faid,  of  fome  hundred  tliou- 
fand  pounds  fterling.  Every  trading  town  in  North  America  felt  the  fhock. 
But  what  was  of  ftill  greater  moment,  both  in  a  civil  and  military  light,  all  the 
forts  which  ihe  French  had  builr,  in  very  advantageous  f.tuations,  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Lake  Erie,  were  taken-;  namely,  Le  Boeuf,  Venango,  and  Prefqu'  lile. 
Thefe  forts,  in  themfclves  very  confiderable,  were  rendered  yet  more  important 
by  commanding,  in  fome  meafure,  the  heads  of  all  the  navigable  rivers  that 
run  to  the  fouthward,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  preferved  the  communication 
between  the  places  v.'hich  we  poffefs  above  the  lakes,  and  our  principal  pofl  of 
Fort  Pitt. 

In  making  themfelves  mailers  of  thofe  forts,  though  by  no  means  in  a  proper 
pofture  of  defence,  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  ftratogem.  When- 
ever they  attacked  any  of  them,  they  perfuaded  the  garrifon  that  thev  had  reduced 
all  the  others,  at  the  fanie  time  that  they  exaggerated  the  number  of  favages  that 
Vv-ere  approaching  ;  and  by  a  promife  of  fafety,  which  they  commonly  violated, 
they  perfuaded  the  Englifli  troops  to  abandon  their  quarters.  By  fimilar  arti- 
fices, they  fecured  fome  other  fortified  places  ;  particularly  that  of  Michillima- 
kinac,  the  remoteft  of  ail  our  pofts.  But  even  after  this  tide  of  fuccefs,  there 
flill  remained  three  fortrtlfes  of  confiderable  ftrength,  and  important  by  their 
52.  5  O  fituation. 
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fuuation,  which  it  was  necefiTary  for  the  lavages  to  reduce,  before  they  could  ex- 
peifl  any  permanent  advantage  -,  Detroit,  between  the  La'kes  Huron  and 
Erie;  Niagara,  between  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  and  Fort  Pitt,  which 
checked  them  on  the  Ohio. 

Senfible  that  but  a  few  links  of  their  chain  were  broken,  whilft  thefe  fortrefles 
remained,  the  Indians  direfted  againfl  tlicm  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  of  their 
ftrength  and  policy  ;  and  though  the  theatre  of  the  war  was  of  an  immtnfe  ex- 
tent, and  the  favages,  confiilingof  various  nations,  widely  disjoined  from  each 
other  by  large  tratSts  of  impradicable  country,  they  prefcrved  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  concert  in  their  operations.  They  at  the  lame  time  invefted  Dc-troic  and 
Fort  Pitt,  at  the  diftance  of  near  three  hundred  miles  from  each  other.  The 
latter,  which  was  called  Fort  Du  Quefne  by  the  French,  ftands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  with  the  Monongahela.  Though  equally  ftrong  and  important  by  its 
fituation,  it  was  by  no  means  in  a  proper  ilate  of  defence.  The  works,  which 
had  never  been  completed,  had  fuffered  greatly  from  an  inundation  of  the  Ohio. 
In  this  condition  it  was  furrounded  by  the  Indians,  who  feemed  determined  to 
reduce  it,  or  to  pcrifh  in  tlie  attempt.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  method 
of  attack  by  trenches,  or  the  ufual  forms  of  regular  approach  ;  though  dcftitute 
of  cannon,  and  other  engines  neceflary  for  a  liege,  thefe  barbarians  hoped  to 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  place  by  courage  and  perieverance.  In  conie- 
quence  of  this  idea,  and  with  a  refolution  unexampled  in  Americans,  they  took 
poft  under  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  dole  to  the  fort,  and  thence  poured  in  an 
inceflant  ftorm  of  mufquetry  and  burning  arrows.  Captain  Ecuytr,  who  com- 
manded  the  flender  garriibn,  though  every  way  ill  provided  againll  a  fie"-e 
omitted  no  precaution  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  His  men  feconded  his 
efforts.  There  was  no  trifling  with  danger,  when  death  was  the  Icaft  misfortune 
that  could  bcfal  them. 

General  Amhcrff,  who  was  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  the  Britifli 
forces  in  North  America,  had  fent  off  detacimients,  as  early  as  poirible,  to 
ftrengthcn  the  diftant  garrifons.  The  party  which  was  difpatchcd  to  Detroit 
arrived  before  the  attack  upon  that  place  ;  and  though  the  garrifon  failed  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  Indian  camp  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  was  Hill  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  make  the  favages  deipair  of  being  able  to  accomplifli  their  defign  arrainft 
the  fortrefs.  Nor  was  Fort  Pitt  forgot  by  tlic  general.  He  knew  that  it  muft 
neceflarily  be  a  principal  objeft  in  an  Indian  war.  Its  fituation  befpoke  its  dan- 
ger ;  and  as  no  exprefs  had  arrived  from  it  for  Ibme  time,  that  danger  appeared 
to  be  prefTing.  He  therefore  fent  to  its  relief,  without  farther  delay,  a  large 
quantity  of  military  flores  and  provifions,  protefled  by  a  powerful  cfcort,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Bouquet. 

When  the  colonel  had  advanced  to  the  remoteft  verge  of  our  fettlements,  he 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  pofition  or  motions  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a  very 
embarrafling  circumftance  in  the  conduft  of  an  American  campaign.  The  In- 
dians, as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  had  better  intelligence.  No  fooner  were 
they  informed  of  the  march  of  the  Englilb,  than   they  broke  up  the  fic"e 
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of  Fort  Pkr,  and  took  the  rout  which  they  knew  the  convoy  was  to  purfue,  fn 
hopes  of  cutting  it  off,  bftbre  it  could  reach  thegarrilbn.  Happily  they  had  to 
encounter  an  officer  equally  brave,  dilcerning,  and  vigilant.  During  the  alarm- 
ing uncertainty  in  which  he  Hill  remained,  colonel  Bouquet  very  prudently  re- 
I'olved  to  dilencumber  himfelf  ot"  all  the  ammunition  and  provifions,  except  what 
he  judged  to  be  ablblutely  ncccflary.  Thus  lightened,  the  Englilh  troops  en- 
tered a  rough  and  mountainous  country.  Before  them  lay  a  dangerous  defile, 
called  Turtle  Creek,  leveral  miles  in  length,  and  commanded  the  whole  way  by 
high  and  craggy  hills.  This  defile  the  colonel  propolcd  to  pafs  in  the  night,  in 
order  to  elude,  if  pofTible,  the  vigilance  of  the  Indians. 

While  the  Englifh  troops  were  making  the  neceflary  arrangements  for  this 
purpofe,  after  an  harafllng  march  of  feventeen  miles,  their  advanced  guard  was 
luddenly  attacked  by  the  enemy.  The  lavages  were  beat  off,  and  even  purfued 
to  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  but  they  continued  to  renew  the  charge,  by  the  help 
of  frefh  parties,  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  the  conflift.  The  night,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  was  fpent  in  anxiety  and  terror,  and  next  morning  the  tlruggle  was 
renewed.  Thole  who  have  only  experienced  the  fevericics  and  dangers  of  an 
European  campaign,  can  fcarcely  form  any  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  endured 
in  an  Indian  war.  To  aft  among  a  civilized  people,  and  in  a  cultivated  country, 
where  roads  are  made,  magazines  ef1:ablifhed,  and  hofpitals  provided;  where  there 
are  fortified  towns  to  retreat  to,  in  cafe  of  necefTity,  or  at  worft  a  humane  enemy  to 
receive  lubmifl'ions,  may  be  confidered  as  a  generous  competition,  as  the  exercile 
of  a  bold  and  adventurous  fpirir,  rattier  than  a  rigid  conteft  between  fanguinary 
enemies,  where  mutual  dcflrudtion  is  the  objeft.  But  in  a  North  Americau 
campaign  every  thing  is  dreadful ;  the  face  of  the  country,  the  climate,  tfie 
enemy.  There  no  refrcfhment  is  to  be  found  for  the  healthy,  or  relief  for  the 
fick.  A  vaft  inhofpitable  dtfert,  full  of  fiivage  enemies  furrounds  them  :  death 
lurks  in  every  bufh  ;  and  yet,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  fimple  death  is  an  eligible 
condition.  This  forms  a  fervice  truly  critical,  in  which  all  the  firmnels  of  the 
mind,  and  all  the  addiefs  of  the  body  is  put  to  the  fevereft  trial. 

Such  was  the  fervice  in  which  colonel  Bouquet  was  engaged,  and  fuch  his  fitua- 
tion  when  darknefs  drew  her  curtain  over  the  heavens,  and  alio  when  morning 
unbarred  the  gates  of  light,  and  revealed  to  him  the  mercilefs  enemy  furrounding 
his  camp,  and  endeavouring  to  Itrike  terror  into  his  troops  by  an  oftentatious. 
difplay  of  their  numbers,  and  of  their  ferocity  by  the  moft  horrid  fhouts  and 
yells.  Thefe  awful  falutations  were  followed  by  an  incefTant  fire,  under  cover  of 
which  the  favages  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  l:nglifh  camp,  'i  hey  were  re- 
puhed  in  every  attack,  in  fpite  of  their  moli  vigorous  efforts.  But  thefe  checks, 
though  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Britilh  troops,  did  not  difcourage  the  Indians 
from  new  attempts ;  and  colonel  Bouquet  and  his  party,  continually  vicftorious,. 
were  continually  in  danger  ot  being  cut  off.  Diftrefled  to  the  lall  degree  by  a  total 
want  of  water,  more  intolerable  than  even  the  enemy's  fire-,  tied  to  their  con- 
voy, of  which  they  could  not  lofe  fight  for  a  moment,  without  expofing  not 
only  that  interefting  objefl;,  but  alfo  their  fjck  and  wounded  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
2  lavages. 
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favages,  who  prefled  them  on  every  fide,  their  condition  was  become  truly  cri- 
tical and  embarrafTing.  To  move  without  abandoning  their  ftores,  was  imprac- 
ticable. Many  of  the  horfes  were  loft,  and  many  of  the  drivers,  ftupified  as 
well  as  diftradled  by  their  fears,  had  hid  themfelves  in  the  bu/hes,  and  were  inca- 
pable either  of  hearing  or  obeying  orders.  The  troops,  befieged  rather  than 
engaged,  attacked  inceilantly,  and  were  victorious  wiiliout  deciiion  ;  able  nei- 
ther to  advance  nor  to  retreat,  faw  before  them  tiie  melancholy  profpe(5l  of 
crumbling  away  by  degrees,  and  of  perifhing  without  honour,  or  even  the  plea- 
fure  of  revenge,  in  the  midft  of  thofe  frightful  defarts.  A  fate  no  lefs  calami- 
tous than  that  of  Braddock.  was  every  moment  prefented  to  their  eyes-,  but  the^ 
were  fortunately  under  the  conduft  of  a  more  able  officer. 

Convinced  that  every  thing  depended  upon  bringing  the  favages  to  a  clofe  engage- 
ment, and  on  their  ftanding  their  ground  v/hcn  attacked,  colonel  Bouquet  en- 
deavoured to  increafe  their  confidence  as  much  as  pofilble.  That  audp.cioufnefs 
v;hich  their  Juccefs  had  infpired  proved  favourable  to  his  defign  ;  antl  in  order 
to  carry  it  more  effedually  into  execution,  he  contrived  the  following  ftratagem. 
The  Britifli  troops  were  pofted  on  an  eminence  j  and  for  greater  fccurity,  had 
formed  a  circle  round  their  convoy  the  preceding  night.  This  order  they  llill  re. 
tained  ;  but  diredtions  were  now  given  by  the  commander,  in  conlcquencc  of  the 
plan  he  had  embraced,  that  two  companies  which  had  occupied  the  molt  ad- 
vanced pofts,  fhould  rail  within  the  circle.  The  iroop.s  on  tf.e  rioht  and  left  at 
the  lame  time  opened  their  files,  and  immediately  filled  up  the  vacant  fpr.ce,  that 
they  might  feem  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  companions.  Anotiier  company  of 
light  infantry,  and  one  of  grenadier?,  were  ordered  to  fupport  the  two  firft  com- 
panies, which  moved  on  the  fj-igned  retreat,  and  were  intended  to  begin  the  real 
attack.  The  difpofitions  ivere  v;cll  made,  and  the  plan  was  executed  without 
the  Icaft  confufion. 

The  Indians  gave  entirely  into  the  fnare.  The  thin  line  of  troops,  which 
took  puficflion  of  the  ground  that  the  two  companies  of-light  infantry  had  left, 
being  brought  in  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  the  favages,  millukin"  thefe 
movements  for  a  retreat,  abandoned  the  woods  which  covered  them  irom  the  fire 
of  our  people,  and  advancing  with  the  moft  daring  intrepidity,  hurried 
headlong  upon  the  brave,  though  fatigued  detachment,  as  to  a  certain  viftory. 
But  in  the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  thought  themfelves  maftcrs  of  the  camp, 
the  two  ambufhed  companies  made  a  iudden  turn,  and  faiUing  out  from  a 
l(?cluded  part  of  the  hill,  fell  furioufiy  upon  their  right  flank.  The  Indians 
however,  though  difappointed,  and  cxpofed  to  a  feverc  fire,  prefervcd  their  re- 
colleftion  ;  and  encouraged  by  their  numbers,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, refolutcly  kept  the  field,  plying  their  mufi<ets  with  great  addrefs.  IS'ow 
was  the  fuperiority  of  combined  ftrength  and  difciplined  valour  confpicu- 
ous  over  barbarous  force  and  favage  lerocity  :  on  the  fecond  charge,  the  Indians 
yielded  to  the  irrefilliblc  fbock  of  tiie  Britifh  troops  ;  who  rufhing  upon  them, 
kiikd  many,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight.  At  this  inftant,  the  other  two  companies, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  fupport  the  former,  having  placed  themfelves  full  in 

the 
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the  front  of  the  favages,  gave  them  their  full  fire.  This  completed  their  de-  CHAP.  I. 
feat.  The  four  companies,  now  united,  did  not  allow  the  enemy  time  to  look  ^_  j^  ,^,5^^ 
behind  them,  but  purliied  them  till  they  were  totally  difperfed. 

This  vidory,  which  refcued  the  detachment  from  the  moft  imminent  danger, 
not  only  fecured  the  field,  but  cleared  the  adjacent  woods  of  the  favages.  Still 
however  the  march  was  fo  difficult,  the  troops  had  fuffered  fo  much,  and  fo 
many  horfes  were  loft,  that  before  colonel  Bouquet  attempted  to  proceed,  he 
found  it  necefiary  to  deftroy  almoft  the  whole  convoy  of  provifions.  Lightened 
anew  by  this  facrifice,  the  party  advanced  about  two  miies  farther,  and  en- 
camped in  a  place  called  Bufiiy  Run.  Here  tiiey  expeded  to  enjoy  fome  repofe, 
after  the  incredible  fatigues  they  had  undergone,  and  the  fevere  chaftilemenc 
which  they  had  given  tiie  enemy  ;  but  hardly  had  they  fixed  their  tents,  when 
the  favages  were  in  ambufcade  around  them,  and  faluted  them  with  an  unexpedlcd 
fire.  Nothing  could  furely  be  more  mortifying  than  this  circumftance.  Hap- 
pily, however,  the  Indians  did  not  perfevere  in  their  frefh  attack.  Being  beat  ofi' 
with  lofs,  and  yet  fmarting  from  their  late  wounds,  they  afterwards  kept  at  a 
diftance,  and  the  Britilh  detachment  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  without  farther  mo- 
Icftation. 

Though  thus  checked,  by  the  timely  reinforcements  which  were  thrown  into 
the  Detroit  and  f^ort  Pitt,  in  fpite  of  their  moft  vigorous  cfix)rts,  the  Indians  were 
not  difcouraged  from  further  attempts.  Niagara  was  an  objed  no  lefs  worthy 
of  their  regard,  and  they  endeavoured  to  gain  polTefiion  of  it,  by  every  exertion 
of  their  fl<ill  in  attacking  fortified  places.  They  chiefly  diredled  their  attention 
towards  the  convoys,  one  of  which  they  cut  off".  They  hoped  to  ftarve  what 
they  could  not  otherwife  reduce  :  but  even  in  this  they  failed  ;  and  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnfon  was  fo  fuccefsful  in-  his  negociations  with  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  con- 
federated Nations,  as  to  induce  them  all,  except  the  Senecas,  to  remain  in  a  ftate 
of  neutrality,  che  other  Indian  tribes  found  themfelves  under  the  neccfiity  of 
fuing  for  peace,  one  after  another.  It  was  granted  them  ;  but  on  terms  highly  ^_  p,  ,,5, 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain. 

The  fortunate  termination  of  this  war,  which  not  only  reftored  tranquillity  to 
our  American  empire,  but  feemed  to  eftablifh  it  on  a  more  folid  foundation  than 
formerly,  revived  in  the  minds  of  the  colonifts  the  idea  of  independency  :  and 
certain  impolitic  meafures  at  home  confpired  to  hurry  into  execution  a  fyftem, 
which  might  otherwife  have  remained  for  years  in  contemplation  ;  and  at  length, 
perhaps,  have  proved  no  more  than  an  amufing  theory. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Bntilh  miniftry.  Tiie  earl  of  Bute,  againft 
whom  the  public  odium  had  rifen  to  an  incredible  height,  had  refigned  ;  and  the 
honourable  George  Grcnville,  who  had  long  prefided  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury.  He  brought  liis  contradted  mercantile 
ideas  along  with  him.  By  means  of  coin.mercial  regulations  alone,  and  thtle 
chiefly  direded  againft  fmuggling,  lie  hoped  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate. 
Agreeable  to  this  idea,  the  fovereigncy  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  was  purchafed  by  the 
crown,  and  armed  vcfiels  were  ftationed  all  around  the  coafts  of  Britain  •,  fo  that 
£2.  5   P  no 
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APPEND,     no  Ihip  could  pafs  either  out  from  or  into  any  pore  without  a  ftrid  examination. 
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This  policy,  more  detrimental  to  trade  than  emolurnentary  to  the  revenue,  was 
extended  even  to  America  and  the  Wcftlndies,  where  it  was  produdive  of  the 
raoft  pernicious  confequences. 

A  lucrative  trade,  as  we  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  mention,  had  long 
been  carried  on  between  our  iflands  in  the  Wefl:  Indies  and  the  Spanilh  main.  In 
order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  trade,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
England,  and  which  Spain  had  taken  every  method  to  obftrudt,  the  inhabitants 
of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  had  often  run  the  greateft  hazards  ;  and  the  Englilh 
men  of  war  in  thoi'e  latitudes  had  frequently  protected  them  from  the  Guarda 
Coftas,  at  the  rifk  of  a  national  quarrel.  But  now  thefe  men  of  war,  having  re- 
ceived a  general  order  to  prevent  fmuggling  of  every  kind,  or  in  the  minirterial 
phrafe,  to  "  crulh  the  monller,"  made  prize  even  of  the  Spanifli  vefTels,  when 
ihey  came  within  a  certain  latitude,  with  their  gold,  filver,  cochineal,  and  other 
valuable  commodities,  which  they  meant  to  exchange  for  Britifh  manufactures  -, 
and,  as  if  the  Guarda  Coftas  had  no  longer  been  fufficient,  a  like  feverity  was 
iifed  towards  fuch  Englifh  fhips  as  attempted  to  vifit  the  Spanifh  fettlcments. 
The  diftrefs  occafioned  by  this  abfurd  regulation,  fo  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of 
Britifli  policy,  was  foon  felt  over  all  our  Weft  India  iflands.  A  total  ftagnation 
of  trade  was  the  confequence,  and  gold  and  filver  entirely  difappearcd  *. 

Nor  did  our  North  American  colonies  feel  lefs  Itverely  the  effedts  of  the  fame 
regulation.  They  had  earfy  carried  on  a  beneficial  trade  with  the  French  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  Thither  they  conveyed  wood  for  building,  corn,  cattle,  and 
provifions  of  all  kinds  >  and  brought  back,  in  return,  indigo,  cotton,  fugar,  and 
molafll's.  Part  of  thefe  they  confumed  themfelves,  and  part  they  fent  to  the  mo- 
ther-country, in  exchange  for  her  various  manufactures  ;  and  though  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  they  fometimes  received  French  manufactures  immediately  for 
their  produce,  the  trade  was  attended  with  fo  many  iolid  advantages  to  our 
northern  colonies,  efpecially  after  France  was  deprived  of  Canada,  that  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  obftruCtcd,  though  it  ftiould  perhaps  have  been  put  under 
certain  reftridions,  as  contributing  in  too  great  a  degree  to  the  profperity  of  a 
rival  power,  as  well  as  to  enhance  the  necefiaries  of  life  in  our  Weft  India  iflands, 
beyond  what  is  confiftent  with  the  general  intereft  of  the  empire. 

Thefe  confiderations  were  partly  overlooked  by  the  Britifti  miniftry,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  on  the  other.  The  latter  would 
admit  of  no  reftraint  upon  a  trade,  which  they  affirmed  was  not  only  effential  to 
the  clearing  of  their  lands,  and  the  profperity  ot  their  fifhery,  but  al'o  to  enable 
them  to  purchafe  the  maiuifaCtures  of  the  mother-country.  The  niiniftcr,  like 
all  wrongheaded  men,  was  obftinate  in  his  purpofe  :  in  his  rage  to  augment  the 
revenue  of  the  cuftonis,  he  loft  fight  of  every  other  circumftance.     The  naval 

•  Ttie  precious  metals  have  ever  (ince  been  fcarce  in  our  Weft  India  iflands  ;  for  although  an 
aft  was  pailld  in  !766,  declaiing  Jamaica  and  Dominica  free  ports,  the  Spanifh  trade  has  never 
bien  fully  recovered. 
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officers  employed  to  execute  the  orders  of  government,  partly  from  ignorance, 
partly  from  rapacity,  were  guilty  of  many  afls  of  violence  and  injuftice.  Our 
North  American  colonies  were  neiciier  in  a  difpofition  tamely  to  fuffer  fuch  in- 
juries, nor  in  a  fuuation  that  made  fubmiffion  neceflary.  They  were  undifputed 
mafters  of  an  immenle  continent,  without  a  lingle  enemy  to  moleft  them  ■,  their 
population  was  great,  and  increafing  with  amazing  rapidity ;  they  were  poflelTed 
ot  vaft  internal  refources,  and  needed  only  perhaps  an  entire  freedom  of  trade 
to  be  the  greateft  people  upon  earth.  They  were  ambitious  of  poflcfTing  that 
freedom,  and  had  already  formed  the  fcheme  of  their  enfranchifcment.  Their 
conduft  was  confiftent  with  their  temper  and  condition  :  they  immediately  came 
to  a  refolution  to  import  no  manufa^Uircs  from  Great  Britain,  except  fuch  as  it 
was  impoffible  for  them  to  do  without. 

This  refolution  has  been  reprefcnted,  by  certain  politicians,  as  the  moft  mo- 
derate that  could  have  been  adopted  in  luch  circumftances  :  and  fo  it  appears  at 
firft  view  ;  but  on  a  more  clofe  examinaiion,  it  will  be  found  to  involve  almoft 
every  thing  that  the  colonies  have  fince  claimed  and  the  mother  country  denied. 
It  they  did  not  import  their  manufadtures  from  Great  Britain,  they  muft  cither 
themfelves  fabricate  them,  or  rcLcive  tlicm  Irom  fome  other  European  power: 
and  in  both  thcle  inftances,  as  we  have  already  I'etn,  they  were  reftrained  by  ads 
of  the  Britifh  legillature,  whofe  validity  they  had  never  called  in  queftion  ;  they 
therefore  claimed  indr-penJency.  Whether  the  minifter  perceived  this  or  not 
may  be  queftioned  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  perceived  the  inefficacy  of  his  com- 
mercial regulations  to  anfwcr  the  purpofes  of  government.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, abandon  his  mercantile  fyftem.  An  open  trade  was  permitted  between 
our  American  fettlements,  and  thofe  of  other  nations ;  but  the  moft  important 
branches  of  it  were  loaded  with  fuch  duties  as  were  thought  equal  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. Thofe  duties  were  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Britilh  exchequer,  and  in 
fpecie  too,  at  the  lame  time  that  a  bill  was  pafled  for  regulating  the  quantity  of 
paper  money  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  impoffible  to  expreis  the  difcontent  which   thefe  two   afts   produced, 
both  in  the  colonies  and  tlie  mother-country.     The  miniftry  were  now,  it  was  faid, 
proceeding  from  violent  acts  of  defpotiim,  to  thofe  of  confirmed  tyranny  and  deli- 
berate opprefTion.     Could  there  be  a  more  arbitrary  or  abfurd  ordinance,  than  to 
require  the  Americans  to  pay  in  fpecie,  of  which  they  were  entirely  deftitute,  and 
which  they    had  now    no  means   left   of   acquiring,    taxes  in   themfelves  too  • 
grievous  to  be  borne? — In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  too  great  a  quantity  of  circu- 
lating paper  has  a  tendency  to  banifh  the  precious  metals,  which  always  difap- 
pears  where  they  are  not  neceflary  •,  that  they  would  return  on  its  being  circum- 
fcribed,  and  that  fair  trade  and  ufetul  induftry,  inftead  of  being  iiurt  by  fuch  * 
a  regulation,  would  be  promoted,  and  idle  fpecuiation  and  romantic  projecffs 
only  difcouraged  -,  that   the  taxes  complained  of  were    no  greater  than   wha-t 
found  policy  requires,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  commodities  of  the  ^ 
Englifh  Weft  India  iftands  above  thof-  of  other  nations ;  and  that  they  would 
all  be  returned,  together  with  an  additional  funv  in  fpecie,  for  the  payment  of 
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the  Britifli  troops  in  America.  Thefe  troops  were  a  new  caufe  of  terror,  and 
the  conquefts  whicii  had  occafioned  their  ertablidiment,  were  execrated.  The 
jealous  republicans  of  New  England,  already  beheld  in  idea  their  own  money  em- 
ployed to  pay  a  band  of  rapacious  mercenaries,  hired  to  keep  them  in  flavifli  fub- 
jeiSlion  to  the  mother-country.  They  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  thought; 
and  inftcad  of  attending  to  feveral  z&s.  palTed  for  the  encouragement  of  their 
trade  *,  which  were  at  Itaft  a  balance  for  thofe  of  a  contrary  tendency,  they  not 
only  determined  to  abide  by  their  former  refolution  of  non- importation,  but  to 
encourage  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  all  kinds  of  manufaiflures  within  them- 
fclvts,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  in  that  refped. 

To  this  iecond  refolution,  which  foon  became  general,  the  colonifts  were  partly 
incited  by  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  pafied  at  the  fame  time  with  tlie 
adl  impofing  thofe  duties  which  gave  fo  much  offence  ;  "  that,  towards  further 
defraying  the  neceflary  expenccs  of  protetting  the  colonies,  it  may  be  proper 
to  charge  certain  ftamp-duties  upon  them."  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent 
than  this  vote  •,  which  iVems  to  have  been  didlated  by  the  fame  timid  policy  that, 
under  the  name  of  lenity,  has  been  fo  dil'graceful  to  the  arms,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  intcrc-fts  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  prelent  difpute  with  her  colonies.  It  was 
meant  as  a  prelude  to  the  famous  Stamp  Act,  and  was  carried  with  little  or  no 
oppofition.  Had  the  aft  itfclf  been  propofed  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  have 
palled  with  equal  eafe,  and  the  oppofition  in  the  colonics  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  very  inconfiderable. 

But  that  meafure  was  pdftponed  till  next  feffion  of  parliament,  in  order  that 
the  colonics  might  have  time,  as  was  pretended,  "  to  oftcr  a  compcnfation  for  the 
revenue  which  a  (lamp-duty  might  yield;  and  the  minift-r  aftually  fliewed  his 
willingnels,  when  the  colony-agents  waited  upon  him  to  offer  their  thanks  for 
this  mark  ot  his  confideration,  "  to  receive  propofals  for  any  other  tax  that 
might  be  equivalent  in  its  produce  to  the  one  under  comtemplacion."  There  is 
reafon  however  to  believe,  that  the  true  purpole  of  the  vote  was  to  gather  the  ienfe 
of  the  colonies  with  regard  to  an  internal  taxation  :  and  that  was  as  unfavoura- 
ble as  the  boldeft  leader  of  faftion,  either  in  England  or  America,  could  have 
wiOied  it.  Had  the  parliament  firmly  exerted  that  legiflative  authority  over  the 
colonies,  which  had  never  feriouQy  been  called  in  queftion  fince  the  revolution, 
by  giving  to  the  purpofcd  bill  at  once  the  force  of  a  law,  the  colonifts  would  not 
have  felt  in  its  aftual  operation  thofe  evils  fuggefted  by  an  enthufiaftic  fancy, 
dilcoloured  by  falfc  report  ;  nor  would  ambitious  men  have  had  kiiure  to  pro- 
pagate, by  working  on  the  fears  and  the  difcontents  of  the  people,  thofe  infefti- 
ous  principles  of  natural  liberty  and  original  equality,  fo  flattering  to  human  na- 
ture, but  inconfiftcnt  with  all  government,  and  wliich  all  popular  iradcrs  have 
tliought  it  neceffary  to  employ,  till  they  were  inveltcd,  like  Wafhington,  with 

•  Naircly,  "  a  Bill  for  granting  Leave  for  a  limited  Ti.Tie  for  carrying  Rice  from  the  Pro- 
vinces of  South  Carolina  and  Gtorj^ia  to  other  Pans  of  Ameriia,  on  paying  Biiiilh  Diitits  ;  a 
Bi'l  for  granting  a  Bounty  uprn  the  linftrtaiion  of  Hemp  and  Flax  fioin  her  .■"inierican  Colonics 
icio  Great  Britain  ;  znd  a  Bill  for  tncouiaging  the  V\'halc-iil)  ery  in  the  Aaitrican  Seas." 
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the  fuprcme  command,  or  like,  Cromwell,  found  themfelves  fufficiently  power-     CHAP.    I- 
ful  to  tell  their  equals  they  wer^  (laves. 

In  confcquence  of  this  procraftination,  and  thofe  licentious  principles  which  it 
allowed  to  ipring  up,  the  colonics  not  only  took  the  folemn  refolution,  already 
mentioned,  to  manufacture  for  themfelves,  without  deigning  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  reftriitive  laws  already  in  force,  but  fentover  petitions  to  be  prefentcd  to 
the  king,  lords  and  commons,  pofitively,  and  direftly  calling  in  queftion  the 
authority  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  Britifh  parliament  over  them.  The  minority  in 
both  houfes  caught  the  language,  which  was  re-pchoed  by  their  adherents  without 
doors  ;  and  when  the  bill  for  laying  a  Ilamp-duty  on  the  colonies  was  read,  a 
warm  debate  enfued,  in  which  not  only  the  expediency  of  that  or  any  other  in- 
ternal tax  was  called  in  queftion,  but  alio  the  right  of  the  Britilh  legidature  to  tax 
the  colonies  without  their  concurrence. 

The  queftion  of  right  we  ftiall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  difcufs,  when  it 
came  formally  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
particular  tax  will  naturally  fall  under  our  examination,  in  fpeaking  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  ftamp-aft  :  it  will  therefore  be  fufficient  here  to  confider  a  queftion 
intimately  conned:ed  with  both,  the  ability  of  the  colonies  to  bear  internal  taxes  j 
from  which  the  expediency  of  impofing  them,  will  in  fome  meafure  appear. 
The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fubjecS; 
to  its  dominion,  it  was  obferved  by  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  confifts  in  the 
military  force  whicli  they  furnifli  for  its  defence,  and  in  the  revenue  that  they 
yield  for  the  fupport  of  its  civil  government.  But  the  Engl ifti  colonies  have 
never  yet  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother-country,  or 
towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  government :  on  the  contrary,  they  themfelves  have 
been  hitherto  defended  almoft  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  parent-ftate.  The 
expence  of  their  own  civil  government  has  always  been  very  moderate  * :  it  has 
generally  been  confined  to  what  was  necelTary  for  paying  competent  falaries  to  the 
governor,  to  the  judges.,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of  police,  and  for  maintaining 
a  few  of  the  moft  ufeful  public  works.  Their  ecclefiaftical  government  is  con- 
dutfted  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal :  tithes  are  unknown  among  them  -,  and  their 
clergy,  by  no  means  numerous,  are  maintained  either  by  moderate  ftipends, 

„0r  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.     The  moft  important  part  of 
the  expence  of  government,  that  of  protedion,  has  conftantly  mdeed  fallen 

.upon  the  mother  country  :  and  if  ftie  is  to  receive  no  compenfation  for  paft 

-favours,  it  is  at  leaft  but  reafonable,  that  the  colonies  Ihould  henceforth  raife 
fuch  a  proportion  of  revenue,  as  will  for  the  future  free  her  from  this  burden ; 

cfpecially  as  the  colonifts,  who  are  fubjed  neither  to  the  ty the  nor  poor's  rate, 

•  The  expence  of  the  civil  eflablifhment  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  before  the  confimencement  of 
the  present  difturbances,  ufed  lo  be  but  about  eighteen  thoufand  pounds  a  year  ;  that  of  New 
Hampfhire  and  Rhode  ifland,  three  thoufand  five  hundred  each  ;  that  of  Conneflicut  four  thou- 
fand ;  that  of  New  York  and  Penfylvania,  four  thoufand  five  hundred  each  ;  taat  of  New  Jerfey, 
one  thoufand  two  hundred;  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  eight  thoufand  each  : — in  a 
word,  all  the  different  civil  eftablilhments  in  North  America,  did  not  then  much  exceed  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  annually. 
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muR  be  infinitely  mote  able  to  bear  revenue- taxes,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great- 
Britain,  who  groan  beneath  thoi'e  two  grievous  and  oppredive  loads. 

Ic  was  anfwered  by  the  gentlemen  in  oppofition,  That,  however  appearances 
might  be  in  their  favour,  moft  of  the  provinces  in  North  America  were  excef- 
fively  poor;  that  they  were  upwards  of  four  millions  in  debt  to  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain,  who  being  creditors  to  fuch  an  amount,  were  in  reality  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  great  part  of  what  the  Americans  feemed  to  poflefs;  that  the  fup- 
preffion  of  nianufaftures  in  that  country,  and  obliging  the  colonifts  to  take  every 
iort  which  they  ufe  from  Great  Britain,  comprifes  all  kinds  of  taxes  in  one,  and 
makes  them  in  reality  the  lupporters  of  a  great  part  of  our  public  burdens. 
But  if  adual  taxes  were  even  neceflary,  there  was  no  pofTibility  of  paying  them  ^ 
the  interior  commerce  of  the  colonies  being  entirely  carried  on  by  a  paper 
currency,  and  the  gold  and  filver  which  occallonally  come  among  them,  all  lent 
to  Great  Britain  :  we  could  not  draw  from  them  what  they  had  not ;  we  had  al- 
ready got  all  their  fpecie  :  they  had  neither  gold  nor  filver  left;  and  without  gold 
and  filver  taxes  could  not  be  paid. 

The  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money  in  America,  it  was,  or  might  have  been, 
replied  ',  is  not  the  effcft  of  the  povery  of  that  country,  or  of  the  inability  of 
the  people  there  to  purchafe  thofe  metals.  In  a  country  where  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  confiderably  higher,  and  the  price  of  provifions  much  lower  than  in 
England,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  muft  Iiave  the  means  of  purchafing  a 
greater  quantity,  if  it  \v;ere  either  neceflary  or  convenient  for  them  fo  to  do :  the 
fcarcity  of  thofe  metals  mull  therefore  be  the  effecfl  of  choice,  not  of  neceffity. 
It  is  convenient  for  the  Americans,  who  coufd  always  employ  with  profit  in  the 
improvement  of  their  lands  a  greater  ftock  than  they  can  get,  to  fave  as  much  as 
pofiible  the  expence  of  fo  coftly  an  inftrument  of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver,. 
and  rather  to  employ  that  part  of  their  furplus  produce  which  would  be  requifite 
for  purchafing  thofe  metals,  in  purchafing  the  inftruments  of  trade,  the  materials 
of  cloathing,  feveral  articles  of  houfliold  furniture,  and  the  iron-work  necefl"ary 
for  building,  and  for  extending  their  fettlements  and  plantations ;  in  purchafing 
not  dead  ftock,  but  aftive  and  produftive  ftock. 

As  it  fuits  the  conveniency  of  the  planters  to  fave  the  expence  of  employing 
gold  and  filver  money  in  their  domeftic  tranfactions,  it  alfo  fuits  the  conveniency 
of  the  colony  governments  to  fupply  them  with  paper-money  ;  a  medium  which, 
though  attended  with  fome  very  confiderable  difadvantages,  enables  them  to  fave 
that  expence.  The  redundancy  of  paper-money  has  a  farther  tendency  to  banifh 
the  precious  metals,  which  are  never  feen  where  they  are  not  neceftary  :  wherever 
a  cheaper  inftrument  of  commerce  can  be  found,  in  tli€  colonies,  as  they  difappear. 
In  thofe  branches  of  bufincfs, however,  which  cannot  be  tranfafted  without  gold  and 
filver  money,  it  appears  that  the  Americans  can  always  find  the  necefl"ary  quan- 
tity J  and  if  they  frequently  do  not  find  it,  their  failure  is  generally  the  effed, 
not  of  their  necefllary  poverty,  but  of  their  bold  and  projecting  fpirit,  of  their 

•  The  author  has  not  confined  Liaifeir  merely  to  the  arguments  ofTercd  in  either  boufe  of  Par- 
liament :  he  has  alfo  included  thofe  employed  by  the  beft  politijal  writers  en  both  fides,  as  will 
as.  fuch  as  occurred  to  hunfelf. 

unneceflarjt 
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unneceflary  and  extravagant  paffion  for  enterprize.     It  is  not  becaufe  they  are    CHAP.    r.. 
poor,  that  rt.eir  paymenci;  are  flow,  irregulrr,  and  uncertain;  but  becaule  they 
are  too  cage;  to  become  exceffively  rich. 

The  ianie  reafoning  la  equally  applicable  to  t'le  revenue  intended  to  be  raifed: 
m  America.     Thoug'    all  that  part  ot  the  produce  ot  tlie  colony  taxes,  whiclx 
ftiould  exceed  what  was  neceliary  tor  defraying  the  expcnce  of  their  own  civil 
and  military  ellabiilTiments,  were  to   be   remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  gold  and 
lilver,  the  colonies   have  fufficient  means  to  purchafe  the  requilite  quantity  o£ 
thoj'e  metals.     They  would  in  this  cafe  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a  part 
of  their  furplus  produce,  with  which  they  now  purchafe  a^flive  and  produdtive 
ftock,  for  dead    ftock.     In  tranfafting  their  domeftic  bufinefs,  diey  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  acoftjy  inftead  of  a  cheap  inllrument  of  commerce  ;  and  the 
cxpence  of  purchafing  this  coftly  inftrument  might  damp  fomewhat  the  vivacity 
and  ardour  of  their  immoderate  fplrit  of  enterprife  in  the  improvement  of  land. 
It  might  not  however  be  neceflary,  if  it  fliould  be  found  utterly  inconvenient,  to 
remit  anv  part  of  the  American  revenue  in  gold  and  filver :  it  might  be  remitted  in 
bills  drawn  upon,  and  accepted  by  particular  merchants  or  companies  in  Great 
Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America  had  been  configned, 
and  who  would  pay  into  the  treafury  the  American  revenue  in  money,  after  hav- 
ino-  themfelves  received  the  value  of  it  in  goods.     Thus  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
the  revenue  might  be  tranfadted  without  exporting  a  fingle  ounce  of  gold  or 
filver  from  America. 

Recommended  by  thefe,  or  fimilar  reafonings,  the  bill  for  impofing  a  ftamp- 
duty  on  the  colonies,  and  intended  as  a  prelude  to  a  general  internal  taxation, 
made  its  way  through  both  houfes  of  parliament  •,  and,  according  to  form,  re- 
ceived the  royal  affent.  Intelligence  of  this  meafur-e  no  fooner  reached  America, 
where  the  news  of  the  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  relative  to  its  propriety-, 
had  already  excited  univerfal  alarm,  than  the  deepeft  melancholy  took  pofleffion 
of  every  countenance  ■,  and  that  melancholy  was,  in  fome  places,  fublimed  into 
fury.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  at  Bofton  in  New  England,  where  unfor- 
tunately the  difagreeable  tidings  firif  arrived.  The  example  of  pafllvenefs,  or  even 
moderation  in  one  province,  m.ight  have  had  fome  effeft  to  induce  the  reft  to 
fubmit  •,  but  neither  moderation  nor  fubmifTion  were  to  be  expefted  from  the 
wild  fanatics  of  Maflachufets  Bay.  Their  diflatisfadion  difcovered  itfelf  in  a 
manner  entirely  fuitcd  to  their  charader  :  in  a  mixture  of  affeded  forrow  and 
infolent  contempt  of  fovereign  authority.  The  fhips  in  the  harbour  hung  out 
their  colours  halt-maft  high,  in  token  of  the  deepeft  mourning  ;  the  bells  rang 
muffled  ^  the  aft  itfelf  was  printed,  with  a  death's  head  to  it,  in  the  place  where 
it  is  ufual  to  fix  the  king's  arms,  and  cried  pubhcly  about  the  ftreets,  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Folly  of  England,  and.  the  Ruin  of  America."  Eflays 
foon  followed,  not  only  againft  the  expediency,  but  the  equity  of  the  tax,  in 
feveral  news-papers,  one  of  which  wore,  by  way  of  head-piece,  the  following 
figmncant  emblem,  truly  exprefiive  of  the  purpofe  of  the  leading  men  in  the  co- 
Ipnies  i  a  fnake  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  feveral 

provinces^. 
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provinces,  ■  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina  inciufivcly,   affixed  to  eacli 
piece,  and  above  them  the  words  "  JOIN  or  DIE  !" 

Norwas  the  riiffatisfaflion  of  the  colonies,  to  give  it  no  worfe  name,  con- 
fined to  ihele  fymbolical  and  literary  infults  on  the  authority  of  the  motl^er- 
country.  The  Stamp- A(51,  printed  in  his  majcfty's  name,  no  jooaer  reached 
America,  than  it  was  treated  by  the  populace  with  all  that  contempt  and  indig- 
nation, which  could  be  exprelfcd  by  order  of  the  civil  pov/er  againft  a  fcandal- 
ous  libel.  It  was  publicly  burnt  in  fcveral  places,  along  with  the  effigies  of  thofe 
who  were  Uippofed  to  have  liad  any  hand  in  promoting  it.  The  mailers  of  ffiips 
who  had  ftamps  on  board,  were  obliged,  in  order  to  lave. their  veflcls  from  fire, 
and  their  perlons  trom  the  gibbet,  to  furrender  ihcir  execrated  cargoes  into  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude,  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  ignominious  manner 
with  the  a(5l  itfelt,  irnlefs  fome  man  of  war  happened  to  be  at  hand  to  proteft 
them.  Even  then  the  danger  was  not  over.  Thofe  gentlen;ien  who  went  from 
England,  as  dillributors  of  the  ftamps,  fared  ftill  worfe.  Some  of  them  were 
obliged,  on  pain  of  death,  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  more  be  con- 
cerned in  fuch  employment ;  others,  for  obftinately  perfilting,  as  it  was  termed, 
to  enflave  the  colonies,  had  their  houles  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  their  moft 
valuable  effcds  plundered  or  dcifroyed.  Governors  and  chief  juftices,  who  had 
been  named  for  this  purpofe,  without  their  own  folicitation  or  knowledge,  were 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  :  nay,  fliip-mafiers  bringing  ftamped  mercantile  or 
cuftoni-houle  papers,  merely  in  their  own  defence,  from  fuch  of  the  colonies  as 
had  thought  proper  to  fuTsmit  to  tiie  aft,  were  forGcd  to  refign  them,  to  be  ftuck 
up  in  derifion  in  taverns  and  coffee-houfes,  and  afterwards  publicly  committed 
to  tlie  flam.es. 

Many  of  the  better  fort  of  people  gradually  mingled  with  the  populace  in 
thefe  tumults  -,  and  one  of  them  was  not  afraid  to  fet  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain  openly  at  defiance,  by  advertifing  in  the  public  papers,  that  the  perfons 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Stamp  Aft,  might  fave 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  calling  upon  him  for  that  purpofe,  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  pay  no  taxes  except  fuch  as  were  levied  by  his  rcprcfentatives.  Even 
the  provincial  afleinblies  not  only  declined  giving  the  governors  any  advice  con- 
cerning their  behaviour  in  this  critical  emergency,  but  refufed  to  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  the  executive  power  fo  as  to  prevent  future  commotions ;  to  condemn 
the  rioters  to  any  corporal  punifhment,  or  to  decree  any  compenfation  to  the 
injured  parties.  Thefe  aflemblies,  encouraged  by  allbciations  of  the  freeholders, 
\went  yet  farther  :  inftead  of  barely  conniving  at  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of 
the  people,  in  aficrting  their  independency  by  afts  of  violence  and  injuftice, 
they  proceeded  to  avow  it  themfelves  in  the  molt  exprels  terms  ;  and  confidering 
the  great  divcrfity  of  governments,  as  well  as  of  opinions  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous, a  wonderful  harmony  appeared  in  the  fentiments  of  the  aflemblies  of  the 
feveral  provinces. 

The  merchants  of  thofe  colonies  that  ventured  openly  to  oppofe  the  Stamp 
Aft,  alfo  entered  into  the  moft  folcmn  engagements  with  each  other,  to  order  no 

3  more 
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more  goods  from  Great  Britain,  let  the  confequences  be  what  they  would,  nor  CKA  P  l. 
■even  to  difpofe  of  any  BritiHi  goods  fcnt  them  by  commifiion,  unlefs  fhipped  be-  ^"'p'^'7^ 
fore  the  firft  of  January  1766.  In  the  meantime  they  imported  from  Ireland, 
and  no  doubt  from  foreign  dates,  fuch  goods  as  they  could  not  do  without. 
Nor  did  they  omit  any  means  to  free  thcmlelves  even  from  this  dependence.  A 
Society  of  Arts,  Manufadures,  and  Commerce,  on  the  plan  of  the  London 
fociety,  was  inltituted  at  New  York,  and  markets  opened  for  the  fale  of  home- 
made goods.  By  thefe  it  foon  appeared,  that  the  manufadurers  whom  the  co- 
lonifts  had,  for  fome  time  paft,  been  inviting  from  Europe,  by  tempting  en- 
couragements, had  not  been  idle  -,-  and  that  the  fcheme  of  independency  *,  in 
what  regards  internal  induftry,  was  far  advanced,  and  mufl:  foon  have  lliewn  it- 
felf,  at  leaft  by  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  our  manufadtures,  though  no 
internal  tax  had  been  propofed,  and  by  a  contempt  of  our  reftraints  on  their 
internal  commerce.  Linens,  woollens,  the  coarfer  but  mod  ufekil  kinds  of 
iron-ware,  malt  fpirits,  paper-hangings,  and  a  variety  oi  otiier  articles,  were 
produced  before  the  fociety  with  great  approbation  ■,  and  when  brought  to 
market,  they  were  bought  up  with  equal  greedinefs,  though  much  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  modiercountry.  A  refolution  was  at  the  fame  time  entered  into  by 
the  northern  colonies,  to  eat  no  lamb,  that  their  new  woollen  manufactures 
might  not  fall  fhort  of  materials,  by  the  defl:ru61;ion  of  the  young  of  dieir 
flocks.  In  a  word,  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  frugality  univerlally  took  place  of 
that  of  idlenefs  and  profufion.  Even  the  women,  whofe  weaknels  was  moll  to 
be  feared,  were  forward  in  letting  an  example  to  the  men,  by  renouncing  whatever 
Britain  had  formerly  furnifhed  them  with,  either  for  elegance  or  conveniency. 

Such  was  the  oppofition  made  againft  the  Stamp  Ad,  and  the  fteps  taken  in 
confequence  of  it,  by  the  eight  moft  ancient  Engliih  colonies  in  North  America  ; 
namely.  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Philadelphia,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  twoCarolinas.  The  other  colonies  quietly  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Britilh  parliament,  as  did  all  the  Weft  India  iQands,  except  thole  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher  and  Nevis,  where  a  riot  enfued  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the  (lamped  paper. 

While  thefe  tranfadtions  were  going  forward  in  the  colonies,  a  change  had 
been  made  in  the  Britiih  miniftry.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treafury,  in  the  room  of  Mr,  Grenville,  who  had  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  refign ;  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  and  general  Conway  were  appointed 
fecretaries  of  ftate.  The  minifter  was  an  advocate  for  the  legidative  authority  of 
Great  Britain  over  her  colonies,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  but  he  dilapproved  of  the 
Stamp  Adl  •,  though  only  perhaps  becaufe  it  was  the  meafure  of  his  predeceflbr, 
and  becaufe  he  hoped  to  render  himfelf  popular  by  getting  it  repealed.  It  muft 
be  owned,  however,  that  he  adled  with  no  lefs  prudence  than  moderation 
with  refpeft  to  the  proceedings  in  America.     The  firmnefs  as  well  as  temper, 

"  Though  the  author  of  this  work  has  no  doubt  of  the  ZMthenuciiy  of  Mnulcaim'j  Litters,  ia 
which  the  views  of  the  coloniils  towards  independent  fovereignty  iifelf  are  fully  eftablifticd,  he  hts 
founded  none  of  hi;  reafoniiigs  upon  them,  that  he  may  not  be  faid  to  build  upon  a  falfe,  or  even 
on  a  fufpiciojs  authority. 

52.  5  R  which 
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which  appeared  in  his  difpatches  to  the  different  governors,  do  him  honour : 
though  inclined  to  lenicy,and  even  averfe  from  the  meafure  which  had  made  rigour 
necelTary,  he  did  not  iaci  ifice  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  irrei'olution  or  weaknefs. 
In  conlcquence  of  this  mild  condudl,  a  door  was  Hill  left  open  for  reconciliation, 
when  the  matter  fhould  come  finally  before  the  fupreme  legillature  of  the  empire, 
as  the  colonifts  were  not  urged  to  commit  fuch  ads  as  could  not  be  forgiven. 
Tafiosry  That  important  crifis,  for  which  all  parties  were  prepared,  at  length  arrived. 

i^Ct.  Never  was  any  affair  debated   in  a  Britifli  parliament,  in  which  the  nation 

thought  itfelf  more  deeply  intercftcd,  or  on  which  all  Europe  hung  with  more 
impatient  anxiety,  than  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  the  meafures  necel- 
lary  to  be  purfued  relative  to  their  late  proceedings.  Numberlefs  pamphlets 
were  written  on  both  fides  of  the  quelfion  ;  and,  in  general,  both  parties 
were  guilty  of  the  fame  fault,  though  in  the  moft  oppofice  extremes. 
The  advocates  for  the  colonies,  as  on  every  fucceeding  occafion,  carried 
the  idea  of  liberty  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  cnthufiafm  *,  while  their  an- 
tagonists feemed  to  think  that  a  perfon  forfeited  every  privilege  of  an  Hng- 
lifliman  by  going  to  live  in  America.  They  both  proved  a  great  deal  too 
much.  I'he  former,  by  confidering  the  colonies  rather  as  independent  dates,  in 
a  fort  of  equal  alliance  with  the  mother-country,  than  as  provinces  under  her 
dominion,  or  plantations  reared  by  her  foftering  care,  and  immediately  belonging 
to  her,  furnilhed  the  ftrongeft  reafons  why  they  fhould  be  made  more  fenfiblc  of 

*  "  In  general,"  fays  Dr.  Price,  "  to  he/ree  is  to  be  guided  by  one's  own  will ;  and  to  be  guided 
by  the  will  of  another  is  the  charafteiiftic  of /tr-vituJe.'"  Hence  he  concludes,  "  that  no  one  com- 
munity can  have  any  poft  er  over  the  prcperty  or  hgijlation  of  another  community,  which  is  rot  in- 
corporated with  it  by  a  juft  and  aiiqunli  npre/eiitalicn;"  becaufe  "  a  country  that  is  fubjefl  to  the 
legiflatuie  of  another  country,  in  which  it  has  no  voice,  and  over  which  it  has  no  controul,  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  goiierncd  by  its  oivn  ivill,  and  therefore  is  in  zjiaie  of  J! aver  y."  Such  is  the  fub- 
Jlance  of  Dr.  Price's  famous  "Observations  ob  Civil  Liberty,"  which  are  dellruftive  of 
all  civil  authority  ;  of  all  fubordinaiion  among  men  or  ellates.  Who  can  doubt  that  every  fet- 
vant  would  wifli  to  be  a  mafier,  or  at  leaft  to  have  no  cootroul  upon  his  aflions,  except  that  of 
the  magiftrate,  (for  then  only  can  he  be  faid  to  be  guided  by  his  own  will,  even  in  indiiFerert 
niatie;;)  and  that  every  flate  would  w!(h  to  be  independent  and  foiereign  ? — But  men  are  born 
with  fuch  unequal  powers  and  capacities,  that,  even  io  a  llate  of  nature,  fome  very  early  acquire 
sn  afcendency  over  others  ;  and  men  of  inferior  abilities  very  readily  acknowledge  the  authoriy, 
and  fubmit  to  the  controul  of  thofe  who  are  able  to  yield  them  prcteilion,  and  to  afford  them,  in 
a  Hate  of  fubmilTion,  fuch  advantages  as  they  were  unable  to  have  procured  for  themfelvcs,  in 
a  flate  cf  perfeft  freec om.  In  like  manner,  certain  flate,',  in  difteiert  ages  of  the  woifd,  have 
voluntarily  put  thcmfelves  under  the  government  of  other  ftates,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  proteftion,  and  other  advantages  connefted  with  it ;  aa  authority  over  many  has  been  acquired 
by  tonquert  ;  and  a  controul  over  fome  has  arifen  from,  or  been  created  by  colonization.  But 
however  fuch  dominion  may  have  been  cb'.ained,  it  has  always  been  underP.ood,  that  when  any 
one  flate  had  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  archer,  by  permitting  the  controul  cf  is  laws,  and 
more  ifpecially,  when  it  had  received  prc-eftior  from  the  fovcreign  cr  imperial  Patr,  ihat  it  had 
no  right  t'f  breikinp  free  from  that  fovereigniy  or  empire.  Nor  has  a  flate  in  (uch  a  condition  any 
liqht  to  reprefentation,  even  though  it  ftiould  obtain  in  the  fovcreign  or  parentllrte  :  it  is  bound 
10  fubm  t  iifelf  to  the  wifdom  and  equity  of  the  flate  whofe  laws  it  has  acknowledged,  or  bolcly 
to  rebel  againft  fuch  ftaie,  and  claim  natural  independency  by  the  fwoid. 

their 
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their  dependence,  by  a  timely  check  being  given  to  that  daring  fpirit  of  licenti-  CHAP.  I. 
oufnels,  which  had  inlolentiy  let  at  defiance  the  imperial  authority  of  Great  Bri-  ^^0^^776^ 
tain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  tor  the  lupremacy  of  the  legiflature,  by 
exaggerating  ihe  power,  opulence,  and  population  or  the  colonies,  iufficiently 
proved  the  ntccffity  of  treating  them  witti  tendernels  ;  Jor  it  luch  calculations 
were  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  it  mull:  be  impoflible  to  retain  the  colonies  long 
in  lubjc6li'jn  by  any  other  means. 

The  rcalonings  within  doors  were  ntaily  ot  tlic  fame  complexion  as  thofe  witli- 
ouc.  The  fpeei  h  from  the  throne  pcmtcd  out  the  American  affairs  to  parliament, 
as  the  principal  objedt  of  its  deliberations  :  the  acldirfics  of  both  hoafes  fncwcd 
that  they  confidcrcd  thtm  in  the  fame  iiiijortant  light ;  and  the  petitions  received 
from  the  prini.ipal  trading  and  manufacturing  to'.vns  in  the  kingdom,  complain- 
ing Oi  tht- great  decay  of  commerce,  contributed  flill  farther  to  rouie  the  atten- 
tion, i-.nd  call  lorth  we  tactilcies  of  the  members,  on  thi.s  gr^nu  occafion.  They 
confifted  or  three  parties :  thole  who  were  refolved  to  fupport  the  Stamp  Aif  at 
all  events,  as  a  regular  and  neceffary  exertion  of  authority  ;  thofe  who  contended 
for  its  repeal,  as  inexpedient,  zmong  v.liom  were  the  miniftry,  but  who  infilled 
that  the  legiflature  ot  Great  Bi  irain  has  an  undoubted  rioht  to  tax  her  colonies  ; 
and  thofe,  among  whom  were  lord  Gamden  and  Mr.  fitt,  wiio  abfdlutely  denied 
the  right  of  taxation,  and  who,  thouth  a  fmailer  body,  llooU  high  in  the  efteem 
of  the  public,  In  the  courfe  or  the  debates,  which  were  long  and  warm  be- 
yond example,  the  fubjccl  naiurali}  t.ivided  itfelf  into  two  queltions,  or  objects 
of  inquiiy,  on  the  refult  of  which  the  whole  depended  ;  namely,  "  the  right  of 
taxation,  and  the  expediency  of  the  late  tax." 

The  noblem.en  and  gentlemen,  who  op  poled  the  right  of  taxation,  produced 
many  learned  arguments  to  prove,  that  taxation  and  reprelentation  are  inli^para- 
ble,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  conlbtunon,  the  fundamental 
maxim  <jf  which  is,  that  "  no  man  fhall  be  taxed  but  by  himlclt  or  his 
reprefentacive  •,"  that  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  (which  are  derived  from 
prerogative,  and  are  in  faft  only  lb  many  grants  from  the  crown)  are  not 
the  only  rights  the  colonifls  have  to  be  reprefented  before  they  are  taxed  , 
that  as  Britilh  fubjeds,  they  take  up  their  rights  and  liberties  from  an 
higher  origin,  from  Magna  Charta,  ;he  fame  origin  wnence  they  flow  to  all 
Englifhmen  ;  that  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  like  all  other  crown  grants, 
are  to  be  interpreted  for  the  benehc,  not  to  the  1  rc-julice  of  the  fubjeft  •,  that  had 
the  firft  colonifts  renounced  all  c<jnnedion  with  the  parent-ftate,  they  miohthave 
renounced  their  original -right,  but  as  they  migraied  under  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  and  with  the  nationhi  land-tion  they  contequently  carried  along  with  them 
all  the  privileges  of  Lnglifhmen  :  th;it  thty  were  not,  however,  bound  by  the  penal 
laws  of  this  country,  irom  the  fev^nty  ot  which  tney  had  t^ed,  to  climates  more 
ren.otc  tVom  the  heavy  hand  of  power;  and  that  being  once  removed  from  the 
domeltic  legidation  of  the  mother-eountry,  tlicy  are  no  more  dependent  upon  it 
in  the  general  fyftem,  than  the  inhabitants  of  many  feparate  principalities  in 
Europe,  during  the  feudal  policy,  were  on  the  jurildidion  of  their  fuperior,  or 

lord 
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lord  paramount.  But  thefe  arguments,  it  was  obfervcd  at  the  fame  time,  were 
not  meant  to  afFccl  any  external  duties  laid  upon  the  ports  of  the  colonies,  or 
any  rellrictions  which,  by  the  Act  of  Navigation,  or  other  ads,  are  laid  lipon 
their  trade  -,  thofe  it  was  allowed,  the  mother  country,  according  to  the  practice 
of  all  European  nations,  had  a  right  to  impofe,  but  not  internal  taxes,  to  be 
levied  on  the  body  of  the  people,  before  the  people  were  reprelented. 

Arsuments  of  no  lefs  weight  were  employed  by  the  advocates  for  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  Icgiflature.  It  was  neceflar)-,  they  oblerved,  to  clear  away  from  a 
qutfticn  of  conflitutional  law,  fuch  as  the  prefent,  all  that  mals  of  diiTertation 
and  learning  difplaved  by  fpeculative  men  on  the  fubject  of  government ;  that 
no  conclofion  relative  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  could  be  drawn  from  rca- 
fonings  concerning' thofe  of  antiquity  *,  except  what  were  in  favour  of  the  right 
of  taxation  ;  that  the  colonies  or  the  Greeks  and  Tyrians  were  mere  emigrations, 
in  order  to  difburden  the  parent  ftate  of  its  fuperfluous  fubjtcls,  and  who  were 
allowed  to  perilh,  or  ftruggle  into  exiftence,  as  they  were  able,  being  undcrftood 
to  have  no  political  connexion  with  her  ;  that  the  colonies,  or  plantations  of  the 
Romans,  tftablifhed  in  the  conquered  provinces,  though  partly  of  a  military 
nature,  had  more  refeniblance  to  oursy-,  but,  like  ours,  though  they  had  the 
power  of  enabling  laws  for  their  own  government,  were  at  all  t'mes  fubjecb  to 
the  correction,  jurifdidion,  and  legiflative  authority  of  the  motlier-country  ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  our  colonies,  than  princi- 
palities in  a  feudal  dependencv,  or  thofe  myriads  that  poured  from  the  northern 
hive  over  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  firft  were  not  colonies,  therefore  no  argu- 
ments could  be  deduced  from  them  relative  to  the  present  queftion  ;  the  latter,  a 
fee  of  plur.derers,  renounced  all  laws,  all  connection  with  or  protection  from  their 
refpective  mother-countries :  they  chofe  leaders,  and  marched  out  under  their 
command,  to  ravage  the  Roman  empire,  and  tftablifh  new  kingdoms  on  its 
ruins  ;  whereas  our  colonics,  actuated  by  very  dificrenc  motives,  emigrated 
under  the  fanftion  of  the  crown  and  parliament. 

Here  they  met  their  antagonills  on  their  own  ground,  and  proceeded  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Britifh  colonies  were  gradually  modelled  into  their  prefent  forms 
of  government,  refpeftively  by  charters,  grants,  and  statutes,  but  were  never 
fcparated  from  the  mother-country,  or  fo  far  emancipated  as  to  become  their 
own  Icgiflators  ;  that  they  were  originally  (as  we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to 
notice)  under  the  authority  of  the  privy-council,  and  had  agents  refiding  here 
refponfible  for  their  proceedings ;  and  that  the  commonwealth  parliament,  as  focn 
as  it  was  fettled,  pafled  a  refolution  or  aft,  in  order  to  declare  and  eftablilh  the 
legiflative  authority  of  England  over  her  colonics.  But  though  there  were  no  cx- 
prefs  law, or  reafon  founded  on  any  neceflary  inference  from  fuch  law,  yet  the  ufage 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  fupport  that  authority.     Have  not  the  colonics,  ever 

•   Thefe  reaforirgs,  on  the  other  f;ce,  vs-ere  omititd  :o  avoid  the  languor  of  rcpetitior. 

■f  The  Greek  word  a-mxia  ugnihts  a  fepar^tion  cf  cuellicg,  a  depariure  from  heme,  a  go- 
ing out  of  the  boufe ;  whereas  the  Laiio  word  diaiia,  impoiis  (imply  ^  pMteJita,  tlieori^iral 
aame  givec  to  oar  coioiiics. 

*  fince 
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fince  their  firft  eftablifhmenr,  fubmitted  to  the  jiirifdi(5lion  of  the  mother- 
country  ? — In  all  queftions  of  property,  the  colonies  have  appealed  to  the  privy- 
council  ;  and  fuch  caules  have  been  determined,  not  by  the  law  of  the  colonies, 
but  by  the  law  of  England.  The  colonies  have  alfo  been  frequently  obliged 
to  recur  to  the  jurifdidion  here,  to  fettle  the  difputes  between  their  own  govern- 
ments. Connedicut  and  New  Hampfhire  have  been  in  blood  about  their  dif- 
ferences, and  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  arms  againft  each 
other:  hence  is  evident  the  necefiity  of  one  fuperior  and  abfolute  jurifdidtion, 
to  which  all  inferior  jurifdiitions  may  have  recourfe.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  colonies,  than  for  the  parliament  to  relinquifli  its  jurif- 
didlion  over  them,  and  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  will;  for  in  fuch  cafe, 
there  would  be  an  entire  diffolution  of  all  government.  Confidering  how  the  co- 
lonies are  compofed,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee,  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  their  feuds 
and  faftions,  when  once  there  fhould  be  nocontroul  over  them,  nor  any  fuperior 
tribunal  to  decide  thtir  mutual  differences-,  and  government  being  diflblved,  no- 
thing remains  but  that  the  feveral  colonies  mull  either  change  their  conftitucions, 
and  take  fomc  new  torm,  or  fall  under  fome  foreign  power. 

It  was  furthtr  oblerved,  that  the  conftitutions  of  the  colonies  are  various,  Wav- 
ing been  produced,  as  all  governments  were  originally,  by  accident  and  circum- 
ftances  •,  that  the  forms  of  government  were  adapted  to  the  fize  of  the  feveral 
colonics,  and  have  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  as  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  and  their  commercial  connexions  outgrew  the  firft  model;  that,  in 
fomc  colonies  there  was  only  at  firft  a  governor  affilled  by  a  council  of  five  or  fix 
members  ;  then  more  were  added  ;  next  courts  of  juftice  were  erefted  ;  and 
afterv/ards,  afitmblies  were  eftablifhed.  Some  things  were  done  by  inftruc- 
tions  from  the  fecrecaries  of  Hate  ;  others  by  the  order  of  the  king  and  council, 
and  not  a  lew  by  commilTion  under  the  great  feal.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fuc- 
ceJlive  cftabliiliments,  and  the  dependence  of  the  colony  governments  on  the 
fuprem-e  legiflature  at  home,  the  lenity  of  each  government  in  America  has  been 
very  great  towards  the  fubjc6t  ;  but  if  all  thefe  governments,  which  are  now  in. 
dependent  of  each  other,  fhould  alfo  become  independent  of  the  mother- 
country,  the  inhabitants  would  foon  find,  to  their  fad  experience,  how  little 
they  were  aware  of  the  confequences  :  they  would,  in  that  event,  feel  the  hand 
-of  power  much  heavier  upon  them  in  their  own  governments,  than  they  had  yet 
felt,  or  even  feared  from  the  parent- ftate. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  colonies  are  fo  varioufly  conftructed  as  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  their  ever  being  moulded  into  one  uniform  government,  fo 
every  thing  proclaims  the  neceffity  of  their  fubmitting  without  referve  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  mother-countiy,  or  of  being  totally  difmembered  from  her. 
The  provincial  affemblics  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  proper  judges  of  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire.  The  care  of  that  defence 
and  fupport  is  not  intrufted  to  them :  it  is  not  their  bufinefs,  and  they  have  no  re- 
gular means  of  information  concerning  it.  The  affembly  of  a  province,  like 
the  vertry  of  a  parifli,  may  judge  very  properly  concerning  die  afi^airs  of  its 
£2.  5  S  own 
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APPEND,  own  particular  diftrift,  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging  core- 
''7'^'~  zi  cerning  thofe  of  the  whole  political  body  :  it  cannot  even  judge  properly  con- 
cerning the  proportion  which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole  empire,  or 
concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and  importance,  compared  with  the 
other  provinces ;  becaufe  thofe  other  provinces  are  not  under  the  infpedlion 
and  fuperintendency  of  the  aflembly  of  a  particular  province.  What  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  what  propor- 
tion each  part  ought  to  contribute,  it  was  therefore  affirmed,  can  be  judged  of 
only  by  that  aflembly  which  infpedts  and  fuperintends  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
empire ;  that  no  one  ever  thought  to  the  contrary,  till  the  trumpet  of  fedition 
was  lately  blown  ;  that  a6ts  of  parliament  have  been  made,  not  only  without  a- 
doubt  of  their  legality,  but  with  univerfal  applaufe,  the  great  objtrdl  of  which 
has  been  ultimately  to  confine  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  fo  as  to  make  it  centre 
in  the  bofom  of  that  country  whence  they  derive  their  origin  ;  that  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts  fhut  up  their  commerce  with  foreign  countries  -,  that  their  ports  have 
been  made  fubjedl  to  cuftoms  and  regulations,  which  circumlcribed  their  com- 
merce, and  that  reflriflions  have  been  put,  and  duties  impofed  affedting  the  inmofl 
parts  of  their  trade  and  induftry  ;  yet  all  thel'e  have  been  iubmitted  to  peaceably, 
nor  did  any  one  ever  objedl  till  now,  or  even  infinuate,  that  our  colonies  are  not 
to  be  taxed,  regulated,  and  bound  by  the  refolutions  of  the  Britifh  parliament. 

Formerly  indeed,  as  at  prefent,  a  few  individual  merchants  were  difpleafcd  at  re- 
ftriftions  which  did  not  permit  them  to  make  tlie  greateft  advantage  poffible  of 
their  commerce,  in  their  own  private  and  peculiar  branches.  But  though  thcfe 
merchants  might  think  themfelves  injured,  in  having  their  profits  on  certain 
articles  circumfcribed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  general  national  fyllem,  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  intereft  of  the  whole  empire,  yet  in  the  iflue  the  colonies  were  bene- 
fited by  fuch  laws ;  becaufe  thefe  reftridlive  laws,  founded  on  the  general  policy 
not  onlv  of  Britain  but  of  Europe,  with  rel'pedl  to  trade  and  plantations,  flung  a 
^reat  weight  of  naval  force  into  the  hands  of  the  parent  ftate,  which  was  to  pro- 
teft  the  colonies,  in  themfelves  unequal  to  their  own  defence,  and  enabled  her  to 
perform  the  office  of  a  guardian  with  honour  and  dignity,  with  equal  advantage 
to  htrlelf  and  to  them.  In  proportion  as  the  mother- country  advanced  in  lu- 
periority  over  the  rcfl:  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  the  colonies,  who  had 
contributed  to  it,  became  relatively  and  fubordinately  great,  according  to  the  na- 
tural and  jull  relation  in  which  they  reciprocally  ftand,  that  of  dependence  on 
one  fide  and  protedion  on  the  other. 

The  dilfindion  between  internal  and  external  taxes,  it  was  urged,  is  alike 
falfe  and  frivolous.  It  is  granted,  that  reftridtions  upon  trade,  and  duties  upon 
the  ports  are  legal,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  right  ot  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  Ly  internal  taxes  upon  the  colonies  is  denied.  What  real  dilFtrence 
can  there  be  in  this  diftindion  ? — A  tax  laid  on  the  commodity  of  a  country  in 
any  place,  is  like  a  pebble  falling  into  and  making  a  circle  in  a  lake,  till  one 
circle  produces  and  gives  motion  to  another,  and  the  whole  circumference  h  agi- 
tated from  the  centre  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  a  tax  of  ten  or 
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twenty  per  cent,  laid  upon  tobacco  in  the  ports  of  Virginia,  or  even  in  thofe  of    CHAP.   I. 
Britain,  as  long  as  ic  is  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother-country,  is  a  duty     ^_  ^   ,.(^5^ 
laid  upon  the  inland  plantations  of  Virginia  an  hundred  miles  from  the  lea,  or 
wherever  the  tobacco  grows. 

As  to  the  argument  of  reprefentation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  are  as  much  reprefented  in  parliament  as  thegreatell  part  of 
the  people  of  this  ifland,  among  fcven  millions  cf  whom,  fix  have  no  votes  in 
elefling  members  of  parliament :  every  objection  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  againft  the  right  of  taxation,  that  may   be  fuppofed  to  arife  on  the 
ground  of  non- reprefentation,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mother-country.     A  member  of  parliament  chofen  for  any  particular  borough, 
reprefents  not  only  the  conftituents  and  inhabitants  of  that  particular  place  ;  he 
reprcfents  the  inhabitants  of  every   borough  in  Great  Britain  :  he  rcprelents  all- 
the  commons  in  the  Britifli  empire,  the  inhabitants  of  all  its  colonics  and  acqui- 
fitions,  and  is  in  duty  and  confcience  bound  to  take  care  of  their  interefts.     A 
more  equitable  reprefentation  however,  (in  which  the  colonics  ought  to  be  imme* 
diately  included)  it  is  allowed  both  might  and  may  take  place  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  obligation  between  the  colonics  and  the  mother- country  is  natural  and 
reciprocal,  confjfting  of  defence  on  the  one  fide,  and  obedience  on  the  other. 
Corjmon  fcnfe  indicates,  that  they  mufl  be  entirely  under  the  authority  of  the 
parcnc-Itate,  othervvife  not  belong  to  it  at  all :   for  if  any  of  the  countries  of  an 
empire,  neither  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  legiflature,  nor  contribute 
towards  the  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  they  cannot  be  confidered  as  provinces  j. 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  thrown  afide  as  incumbrances,  whenever  the  empire 
can  no  longer  fupport  the  expence  of  fuch  fplendid  trappings. 

That  part  of  the  queftion  relative  to  the  conititution  is  no  lefs  fimple  and  felf- 
evident.     If  a  matter  of  right  has  been  generally  exercifed,  and  as  generally 
held   to  be  law,  as   in  the  prel'cnt  inftance,  it  becomes  the  conftitution.     The- 
right  of  England  to  tax  her  colonies  has  not  been  qucftioned  at  leaft  fince  the  Re- 
volution •,  an  event  to  which  feveral  of  thofe  colonies  ov.'e  their  prcfent  charters,  andi 
confequently  their  prel'ent  conftitution,  and  to  which   all  our  American  colonies-. 
owe   the  liberty,  fecurity,  and  property,  which  they   have  ever  fince  enjoyed.. 
But  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  ble/Tings,  under  the  equitable  controul  of  the  parent- 
ftate,  they  have  dared  to  fpurn  her  authority  •,  and  by  their  late  audacious  pro-  ' 
ceedings,  particularly  in  appointing  deputies  from  their  feveral  afTemblies  to  con- 
fer together,  Iiave  abfolutcly  torrcited  their  charters,  unlefs  Great  Britain  ihall  be- 
hold their  offences  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  a  mother. 

Such  were  the  principal  arguments  made  ufc  of  in  the  celebrated  debates  rela- 
tive to  the  legidative  authority  of  Great  Britain  oyer  her  colonies;  which,  on 
the  queftion  being  put,  was  confirmed  and  afcertained  without  a  divifion.  In. 
confequence  of  tiiis  relolution,  a  biil  was  brought  in  and  paflTed,  "for  the  better 
fccuring  the  dependence  of  his  majefty's  dominions  in  America  on  the  crown  of. 
Great  Britain."  The  biil  itfelf  declares,  "  That  the  colonies  have  been,  are,., 
ami  of  right  ought  to  be  fubordinate  unto,  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial; 
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APPEND,  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  king  and  parliament  of 
^-"P'^'^r^  Great  Britain  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority 
'  '  '  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  force  to  bind  the  colonies  and  his  majefty's 
fubjeds  in  them,  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  It  alfo  further  fpecifits,  "  That 
whereas  feveral  of  the  houfes  of  reprcfentatives  in  his  majefty's  colonies  in 
America  have  of  late,  againft  the  law,  claimed  to  themfelves,  or  to  the  general 
afiemblies  of  the  fame,  the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of  impofing  duties  and  taxes 
on  his  majefty's  fubjefts  in  the  faid  colonies,  and  have  paffed  certain  votes,  refo- 
lutions,  and  orders,  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  inconfiftent 
with  the  dependency  of  the  faid  colonies  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  all 
fuch  refolutions,  votes,  orders,  and  proceedings  are  declared  to  be  utterly  null 
and  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes." 

At  the  fame  time  with  this  bill,  furprifingas  fuch  a  meafure  may  appear,  was 
brought  in  another  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Acf.  The  miniftry  fatisfied 
with  having  afcertained  and  fecured,  upon  paper,  the  legiflative  authority  of  Great 
Britain  over  her  colonies,  feemcd  refolved  to  relinquilh  it  in  reality  •,  or  at  Icaft 
they  were  determined  to  render  themfelves  popular,  by  annulling  that  obnoxious 
ftatute.  In  this  refolution  they  were  encouraged,  and  fupportcd  by  tiie  popular 
party  among  the  minority  ;  who,  as  appeared  in  the  iftlie,  wanted  only  to  betray 
them,  by  leading  them  into  fuch  a  meafure  as  would  deprive  them  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  court.  In  vain  was  it  urged  by  the  true  friends  of  the  king  and 
conftitution,  that  a  conc^eflion  of  this  nature,  on  the  part  of  the  fupreme  kgif- 
lature,  while  fuch  an  outrageous  refiftance  continued  in  the  colonies,  carried 
with  it  fo  palpable  an  appearance  of  weaknefs  and  timidity  in  government,  as 
muft  for  the  future  Icflcn  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  and  make  it  appear  everf 
contemptible.  The  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation  was  thought  luificiently 
provided  for  by  the  bill  declaring  the  dependency  of  the  colonies.  General  rea- 
lonings  were  no  more  fucccfsful.  In  vain  w.is  it  advanced,  that  the  power  of 
taxation  is  one  of  the  moft  cflential  branches  of  all  authority  •,  that  it  cannot  be 
equitably  or  impartially  exerciltd,  if  it  is  not  extended  to  all  the  members  of  tlie 
ftate,  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  abilities :  but  if  a  part  is  fuffcred  to  be 
exempt  from  a  due  ftiare  in  thole  burdens,  which  the  public  exigencies  require  to 
be  impofed  upon  the  whole,  a  partiality  lodireftly  repugnant  to  the  truft  repofed 
by  the  people  in  every  legiflature,  muft  be  abfolutely  deftrudive  of  that  confi- 
dence on  which  all  government  ought  to  be  founded. 

The  great  diftance  of  our  colonies,  it  was  anfwered,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  ourfelves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  minute  circumltances  of  every 
colony,  render  us  liable  to  great  miftakes,  and  confcquently  to  the  hazard  of 
great  ojiprcftion,  whenever  we  attempt  to  levy  internal  taxes  in  America  ;  that 
our  true  policy  is  to  acquiefce  in  the  great  commercial  advantages  we  derive  from 
our  colonies,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  raife  a  revenue  in  them  •,  which  by  dif- 
abling  the  people  to  make  returns  to  our  merchants,  will  put  them  under  the 
neccfTity  of  letting  up  manufaflures  of  their  own.  That,  it  was  replied,  they  had 
already  done :  therefore,  unlefs  we  could  engage  them  to  fliare  with  us  in  the 

common 
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common  burdens  of  the  empire,  we  would  foon  find,  to  our  melancholy  ex-    CHAP.  11. 
pericnce,  that  we  had  entailed  upon  ourlelves  the  waftcful  expence  of  prote<5t-    ^"^ 
ing  them,  without  any  adequate  advantage ;  as  our  exclufive  trade  muft  daily 
decical'e,  in  confcquence  of  the  new  order  of  things  that  had  taken  place  in 
North  America. 

Thefe  arguments  had  no  weight  with  the  miniftry.  The  repeal  of  the  obnoxi- 
ous Stamp  Aft  *,  it  was  faid,  would  reftore  every  thing  to  its  former  footing. 
The  Stamp  Ad:  was  accordingly  repealed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  mercantile  and 
manufaduring  part  of  the  kingdom  -,  and  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  paffcd,  in 
favour  of  thole  who  had  oppofed  its  operation. 


C  H  A  P.    II. 

Tie  Progrefs  of  the  Di/pute  betivien  Great  Britain  and  her  Colcnia  contlnuti,  frem  the  Repeal  af  t^e 
Stamp  Act,  in  1766,  to  the  j<!jj/i»g  0/ the  BoiTon  Poilt  Bill  1774. 

NO  miniftry  perhaps  ever  conducted  a  popular  meafure  with  fo  lit- 
tle advantage,  or  even  reputation  to  themfelves,  as  thofe  under  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Aft.  The  people,  ftruck 
with  the  glaring  inconfiftency  of  a  law  for  afcertaining  the  right  of  impofing 
internal  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  and  one  for  removing  the  only  internal 
tax  that  had  been  impofed,  without  any  other  being  fubflituted  in  its  ftead,  could 
not  conceive  both  to  be  the  work  of  the  fame  men  :  they  afcribed  the  latter,  and 
with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  to  the  bold  and  animated  fpeech  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  and  one  no  lefs  forcible  by  lord  Camden,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  -f-.  The  court,  though  not  entirely  of  the  fame  opinion,  confi- 
dered  the  miniftry  as  a  fct  of  weak  men,  labouring  under  the  influence  of  po- 
pular clamour,  or  feduced  by  the  thirft  of  popular  applaufe,  and  tijerefore  un- 

*  The  objeftions  againft  the  aft  itftlf  were  few  and  incorfiderable,  confining  chitfly  in  the  ob- 
ftruftion  it  might  be  fappofed  to  produce  in  bufinefs,  and  iheoccafions  it  would  afford  of  oppreiEon, 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  Americans  ot  the  numerous  cafes  in  which  they  weie  liable  to  penal, 
ties.  The  firfl  of  thefe  objeftions  is  of  fome  force,  but  is  equally  flrong  againft  a  (lamp  duty  every 
where,  and  the  obftruftion  it  pleads  is  annply  compenfated  by  that  order  which  it  introduces  into 
the  tranfaftions  of  men  : — and  this  furnifhes  an  anfwer  to  the  fecond  objcftion  ;  for  if  ihe  igno- 
rance of  the  Americans  of  the  various  cafes  in  which  they  were  liable  to  the  penalties  denounced 
in  the  Stamp- Aft  had  at  firll  fubjefted  them  to  a  few  fine?,  the  fuperior  regularity  introduced  into 
bufirefs  would  have  prevented  law-fuits,  fo  frequent  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  have  rendered  pro- 
perty more  fecure.  In  a  word,  a  moderate  llamp-duty  is  perhaps  the  leaft  felt  of  any  general  tax 
that  can  be  devifed;  and  that  impofed  upon  the  colonics  was  by  no  means  exorbitant.  It  was 
not  the  tax,  but  taxation  that  was  the  grievance. 

f  What  contiibuted  particularly  to  favour  this  opinion  was,  that  thefe  two  celebrated  fpeeches 
were  not  fo  much  level'ed  againfl  the  Stamp-Aft,  as  againll  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  ta:£  the 
colonies,  which  had  juxt  been  ellablift^ed  by  the  Declaratory  Bill. 

5i'  5  T  worthy 
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worthy  of  its  confidence ;  it  accordingly  threw  them  afide,  in  the  hour  of  their 
dil'appointmcnt ;  and  their  places  were  filled  by  thofe  who  had  milled  them,  and 
on  whom  the  beams  of  public  as  well  as  royal  favour  (hone.  Lord  Camden  was 
railed  to  the  head  of  the  law,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Northington  ;  the  duke 
of  Gralton  to  the  head  of  the  tiealury,  in  the  room  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham •,  and  the  new  made  earl  of  Chatham,  fuppofed  to  be  the  oflenfible  minil- 
ter,  and  political  guardian  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  was  appointed  lord  privy- 
leal.  At  the  fame  time,  the  earl  of  Shelburne  was  appointed  fccretary  of  ftate, 
in  the  room  of  tlie  duke  of  Richmond.  General  Conway  retained  his  place,  as 
the  other  fecretary. 

Both  the  old  and  new  miniftry  were  much  difappointed  in  the  effcdt  of  their 
lenient  meafures  upon  the  refradory  colonitts.  That  fadious  and  turbulent  fpirit 
which  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  their  minds,  was  by  no  means  mollified  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp-A(5f.  They  had  obtained  a  triumph,  and  were  refolved  to  en- 
joy  it.  Not  content  with  private  outrages,  too  often  repeated,  and  marks  of  dif- 
refpedt  to -government,  no  lefs  frequently  fhewn  in  New  England  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  the  afTcmbly  of  New  York,  in  diredt  oppofition  to  an  adl 
pafTed  by  the  Rockingham  adminitlration  for  providing  the  troops  with  necef- 
-  faries  in  their  quarters,  took  the  liberty  of  regulating  the  provifions  of  the  army 
according  to  a  mode  of  their  own,  without  any  regard  to  that  prefcribed  by 
A,  D.  1767.  parliament.  This  affair,  being  brought  before  tiie  Houfe  of  Commons  next 
j'effion,  occafioned  warm  debates,  and  rigorous  meafures  were  by  fome  propofed. 
Happily,  however,  the  general  opinion  was,  rather  to  bring  the  colonifts  to 
temper,  and  a  fenfe  of  their  duty  by  ads  of  moderation,  which  fliould  at  tlie 
fame  time  fufficiently  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  legiflature,  than  by  icvere  mea- 
iures  to  inflame  ftiil  farther  that  fpirit  of  difcontent  which  was  already  too  preva- 
lent among  thein.  According  to  thefe  principles  a  bill  was  paflcd,  by  which  the 
governor,  council,  and  afiembly  of  New  York,  were  prohibited  from  palTing 
or  alfenting  to  any  ad  of  affembly,  for  any  purpofe  whatever,  till  they  had  com- 
plied with  all  the  terms  of  the  ad  of  parliament. 

This  reitridion,  though  confined  to  one  colony,  was  intended  as  a  leflbn  for 
the  wiiole  ;  and  that  they  might  no  longer  confider  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp-Ad 
as  a  relinquifhing  of  the  legiflative  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  them,  a  bill 
was  alfo  pafl'ed,  during  the  fame  fcfTion,  for  laying  certain  duties  on  tea,  paper, 
painters  colours,  and  glafs,  imported  into  the  Britilh  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America.  Such  a  meafure,  though  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  the  political 
principles  cither  of  the  late  or  prefent  miniftry,  as  they  had  maintained  the 
power  of  impofing  pori- duties,  at  the  lame  time  that  they  denied  the  right  of 
internal  taxation,  afforded  nevcrthelefs  to  the  Grenville  adminiflration  and  their 
affociates,  in  its  confequences,  great  caufe  of  recrimination.  It  demonftrated  to 
the  world  the  views  of  the  Americans,  and  the  fallacy  of  fome  late  preten- 
fions  to  patriotifm.  No  better  difpofcd  to  pay  thele  duties  than  the  ftamp- 
duties,  which  had  been  fo  induflrioufly  reprefented,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  unjuft  and  oppreffivc,  the  colonifts  took  the  moft  vigorous  and  effedual  fleps 
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for  defeating  the  purpofe  of 'the  new  laws  ;  though  planned  by  men  whom  they  C'HAP.  II. 
had  lately  adored  as  their  deliverers,  and  whom  every  tongue  had  applauded  as  ^_  p^  j,g_^ 
the  champions  of  liberty  and  the  conllicution. 

Bofton,  the  capital  of  Maflachiilets  Bay,  was  in  this,  as  well  as  the  former  in- 
ftance,  the  place  where  the  oppofuion  to  the  authority  of  the  Britilh  Icgiflature 
firft  difcovered  itfclf.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  fummoned  on  Oflober  27, 
the  occafion,  feveral  refolutions  were  entered  into  for  the  encouragement  ot  ma- 
nufadures,  the  promoting  of  induftry  and  ceconomy,  and  the  kfltning  and  re- 
ftraining  the  ufe  of  foreign  fuperfluitics.  Thefe  refolutions,  every  £»ne,of  which 
was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother-country,  contained  a  long 
lift  of  enumerated  articles,  which  it  was  determined  either  not  to  ule  at  ail,  or  in 
the  fmalleft  quantities  pofiible.  At  the  fame  time  a  I'ubfcription  was  opened,  and 
a  committee  appointed,  for  the  encouragement  of  their  own  growing  manufac- 
tures, and  the  eftablifhment  of  new  ones.  Among  thefe,  it  was  relolved  parti- 
cularly to  promote  the  making  of  paper  and  glals,  as  being  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  new  port- duties :  it  was  alfo  refoived  to  reftrain  the  expence  of 
funerals  ;  to  reduce  drcfs  to  a  degree  of  primitive  fimplicity  ;  and  in  generaJ, 
not  to  purchafe  from  the  mother-country  any  commodity  that  could  be  procured 
in  any  of  the  colonics. 

Thefe  refolutions  were  either  adopted,  or  fimilar  ones  entered  into  by  all  the  old 
colonies  on  the  continent ;  and  a  circular  letter  was  fent  foon  alter,  by  the  affem-  p^,{,  , , 
bly  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  to  all  the  other  aflemblies  in  North  America.  The  A.  D.  1768. 
purport  of  that  letter  was,  to  fhew  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  late  aft  of 
parliament  •,  to  reprefent  it  as  uncontlitutional  -,  and  to  propofe  a  common 
bond  ot  union  between  the  colonies,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effeft  of  the  ftatute, 
as  well  as  to  promote  harmony  in  their  applications  to  government  for  a  repeal 
of  it.  Nor  were  their  natural  rights  as  men,  or  their  conftitutional  ones  as 
Englifhmen  forgot ;  all  of  which,  it  was  pretended,  were  infringed  by  the  im- 
pofition  of  the  new  port-duties. 

Unfortunately  during  this  ill  humour  of  the  people  of  MafiachufetsBay,  they 
were  diffatisfied  with  Mr.  Bernard,  their  governor.  He  had  been  thwarted  in 
every  meafure  for  fome  years  paft  by  the  affembly  •,  and  both  parties  Teemed  more 
attentive  to  the  gratification  of  private  and  perfonal  animofity,  than  zealous  for 
the  public  good.  Proud  no  doubt  of  an  occafion  of  triumph,  the  governor  or- 
dered to  be  read  to  the  aflembly,  according  to  its  intention,  a  letter  from  the 
earl  of  Shelburne,  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  containing  very  fevere 
animadverfions  on  that  body.  The  rage  of  the  members  inftantly  vented  icfelf 
in  the  moft  indecent  expreffions,  firft  againft  the  miniftry,  and  afterwards  againft 
the  governor.  The  charges  made  in  it  muft  have  been  founded,  it  was  faid, 
on  mifreprefentations  of  fadts  in  his  difpatches  to  the  fecretary.  A  committee 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  wait  on  him,  in  order  to  defire  a  copy  of  lord 
Shelburnc's  letter,  as  well  as  of  thofe  which  he  had  written  himfelf  relative  to 
the  aflembly,  and  to  which  the  charges  in  that  muft  refer.  Thefe  copies  being 
refufed,  the  affembly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  which  great  pains 
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APPEND,  were  taken  to  vindicate  their  own  conduft  at  the  cxpence  of  die  governor,  and  to 
afcribe  to  his  mifreprcfentations  the  diladvantageous  opinion  entertained  of  them 
in  the  cabinet.  They  alio  wrote  letters  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  and  moft  of 
the  great  officers  of  ftate  ;  in  which,  along  with  great  profefiions  of  loyalty,  they 
not  only  remonllrated  ftrongly  agaiHft  the  operation  of  the  late  ad  of  parlia- 
ment, but  inlinuated  that  the  impofition  of  the  port-duties  was  contrary  to  the 
conftitution,  and  totally  fubverfive  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Seeing  no  hope  of  being  able  to  mollify  the  refractory  fpirit,  fo  predominant 
in  the  alltmbly  of  his  province,  governor  Bernard  adjourned  it.  The  Ipeech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occafion  contained  many  fcvere  ftri6turcs  on  the  con- 
dudl  of  the  members,  particularly  in  regard  to  lord  Shelburne's  letter •,  and  he 
complained  greatly  of  fome  turbulent  and  ambitious  men,  who  under  falfe  pre- 
tences of  patriotilm,  had  acquired  too  great  an  influence,  as  well  in  the  aflcm- 
bly  as  among  the  people— who  facrificed  the  welfare  of  their  country  to  the  gra- 
tification of  their  lawlcfs  pafTions,  and  to  the  lupport  of  an  importance  which 
could  have  no  exiftence  but  in  times  of  trouble  and  confufion. 

During  ihefe  diftradtions  in  America,  and  in  confequcnce  of  them,  a  new 
office  was  created  at  home  -,  a  iecretary  of  ftate  was  appropriated  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  colonics  only.  Much  was  expefted  from  this  arrangement ;  and 
lord  Hiliborough,  who  appeared  firft  in  that  office,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  provinces,  to  which  had  been  direfted  the  circular  letter 
liom  the  affembly  at  Boftcn.  In  this  letter,  his  majcfty's  diiapprobation  of  that 
mealure  was  exprelTed  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  :  it  was  declared,  that  he  confidered 
it  as  of  the  moft  dangerous  and  fadious  tendency  ;  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  to  promote  an  unwarrantable  combination  ;  to  excite  an 
open  oppofition  to,  and  denial  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  to  fubvert 
the  true  principles  of  the  conftitution ;  that  his  majefty  therefore  expeded  from 
the  known  affedion  of  the  rel'petftive  aflemblics,  that  they  would  defeat  this  fla- 
gitious attempt  to  difturb  the  public  peace,  and  treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
fcrved,  by  configning  it  to  negle^l. 

At  the  fame  time  another  letter  to  governor  Bernard  was  written,  in  which 
the  exceptions  to  the  circular  letter  are  repeated.  It  is  there  faid  to  have  been  a 
meafure  adopted  in  a  thin  houfe  at  the  end  ot  a  feffion  -,  and  in  which  the  aflcm- 
bly  departed  from  that  prudence  and  refped:  for  the  conftitution,  which  Teemed 
to  have  influenced  a  majority  ot  its  members  in  a  full  houfe,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fcfTion  :  whence  his  majefty  could  not  but  confider  it  as  a  very  unfair  proceed- 
ing, and  to  have  been  carried  by  lurprife  through  the  houle  of  reprelcntativcs. 
A  requifition  was  therefore  made,  in  his  majefty 's  name.  That  the  new  aflcmbly 
would  refcind  the  refolution  which  gave  birth  to  the  circular  letter,  and  declare 
their  diiapprobation  of  fo  rafti  and  hafty  a  proceeding.  Never  was  a  more  defirable 
opportunity  afforded  to  any  body  of  men  for  correding  the  intemperance  of  po- 
pular zeal  ;  and  in  order  to  mollify  the  temper,  and  difpofc  the  minds  of  the 
obftinate -bigots  of  Maffachufcts  Bay  to  compliance,  it  was  added,  That,  as  his 
majefty  had  the  fullcft  reliance  on  their  affedions,  (a  declaration  which  it  is  not 
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irr,po(TiL(le  might  be  confidered  as  a  reproach)  he  had  the  better  ground  to  hope, 
that  the  attempts  made  by  adelperate  faftion  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity 
.would  be  difcountenanced,  and  the  meafure  recommended  embraced,  without  any 
tlifficuity. 

Thele  parts  of  the  letter  were  laid,  by  the  governor,  before  the  new  afiem- 
bly,  v.ith  a  meflage  in  which  he  earneflly  requefted  their  obedience  to  the  royal 
picafure;  but  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  cafe  of  a  contrary  condu(fl,  he  had 
received  his  majcfty's  inftruftions  how  to  aft,  and  mud  do  his  duiy.  This  pro- 
duced a  meflage,  in  return  froBi  the  aficmbiy,  defiring  a  copy  of  the  inftruc- 
tions  to  which  he  alluded,  as  well  as  of  fome  letters  and  papers  which  he  had  laid 
before  the  council.  A  copy  of  the  remainder  of  lord  Hilfborough's  letter,  in 
which  the  inftruftions  were  contained,  was  accordingly  fent  to  the  aifembly.  By 
thefe  the  governor  was  directed,  in  cafe  of  their  refulal  to  comply  with  his  ma- 
jefty's  reafonable  expeftation,  to  diflulve  them  immediately,  and  tranfmit  a  copy- 
Ot  their  proceedings  on  that  occafion,  to  be  laid  before  the  pr.rliamenr. 

No  anlwer  having  been  given   to  the  royal  requeft,  after  the  aflembly  had 
been  in  pofTeffion  of  all  thefe  papers  for  above  a  week,  the  governor  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  urge  them  to  it.     In  anlwer,  they  applied  for  a  recels,  that  they  mioht 
have  an  opportunity  to  ccnfult  their  conftitucnts  on  the  occafion.     This  beincr 
denied  them,  the  queftion  was  put  for  refcinding  the  refolution  of  the  laft  houle  • 
and  pafTed  in  the  negative,  by  a  majority  of  ieventy-five  out  of  an  hundred  anci 
nine  members.     A  letter  was  next  relolved  on  to  lord  Hilfborough,  and  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  mefTages  from  the  governor.     In  both  thefe  pieces  great  pains  arc 
taken  to  juftify  the  conduft  of  the  laft  aflembly,  as  well  as  ot  the  prefent,  and  the 
charges  of  furprife  and  of  a  thin  houfe,  (which  were  probably  fuggefted  to  them 
as  apologies  for  their  undutitul  conduft)  are  abfolutcly  denied.    They  attempted 
to  juftify  the  circular  letter,  on  the  inherent  right  of  the  fubjefts  to  petition  the 
king,  either  jointly  or  fcverally  for  the  redrcfs  of  grievances ;  and  in  the  letter 
to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  they  made  various  comments,  wiih  great  freedom,  on 
the  nature  of  the  royal  requifition,  alledging  that  it  was  unconflicutional,  and 
without  a  precedent,  to  command  a  free  aflembly  on  pain  of  its  exiflence,  to 
relcind   any  relclution,  much  Icfs  that  of  a  former  houfe.    They  complained 
greatly  of  the   bale  and  wicked  mifreprefentations  that  muft  have  been  n^ade  to 
his  majeftv,  to  induce  him  to  confider  a  meafure  perteftly  legal  and  conftitu- 
tional,  and  which'only  tended  to  lay  the  grievances  of  his  fubjefts  before  the 
throne,  as  of  an  "  inflammatory  nature,  tending  to  create  unwarrantable  com- 
binations, and  to  excite  an  oppofuion  to  the  authority  of  parliament,"  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  defcribed  in  lord  Hilfborough  letter;  and  dicy  concksded  with  pro- 
feflions  of  the  greatcft  loyalty,  and  the  ftrongeft  remonftrances  againft  the  late 
port- duties.     1  hey  were  alfo  preparing  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  cf 
their  governor,  againft  whom  they  laid  a  number  of  charges  ;  but  before  the  laft 
hand  could  be  put  to  it,  the  afTembly  was  diflx)lved. 

The  circular  letters  which  the  American  fecretary  had  written  to  the  other  colo- 
nies, were  attended  witli  as  little  efficacy  as  that  which  had  been  fent  to  Boffon. 
52-  5  U  The 
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APPEND.    The  different  aflemblies  wrote  anfwers  to  that  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  exprefling 

*T^^  7^  ^he  highcft  approbation  of  their  condiift,  and  a  firm  relolution  to  coincide  in 
their  mealures.  Some  of  them  alfo  returned  addrefles  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate, 
in  which  they  not  onlyjuftified  the  Heps  taken  by  the  aflembly  at  Boiton,  but 
animadverted  with  gruiC  ireedom  on  feveral  paflages,  as  well  as  on  tne  requifitions 
contained  in  his  letter.  At  the  lame  time  ^noft  of  them  entered  inr.o  refoiutions, 
.not  to  import  or  purchafe  any  Englifli  goods,  except  what  were  already  ordered 
for  the  entLiing  fall,  and  fuc  h  articles  of  neceffity  as  they  coukl  not  do  without, 
until  the  lace  lav/s  lliould  be  repealed. 

Before  the  diflbliuion  of  the  aflembly  a  great  tumult  had  happened  at  Bofton, 
in  confequence  of  a  Itizure  made  by  the  board  of  cuftoms,  of  a  iioop  belonging 
to  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  that  town.  This  floop,  ic  appears,  was 
diicharged  of  a  cargo  of  wine,  and  in  part  reloaded  with  a  quancicv  of  oil,  un- 
der pretence  of  converting  her  into  a  iTioie,  but  without  any  proper  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  the  cuftom-houJt;  regulations.  On  the  leizure,  the  revenue  officers 
made  a  fignal  to  the  Komney  man  of  war;  and  her  boats  being  manned  and 
armed,  conveyed  the  floop  under  the  protedion  of  that  fhip.  The  populace, 
who  had  aflcmbled  in  crowds  on  the  occafion,  being  unablr  to  recover  the  vt-fTd, 
vented  their  rage  on  the  commiffioners  of  tiie  cuJtoms;  pelted  them  with  Hones 
broke  one  of  their  fwords,  and  treated  them  in  every  relpedt  with  the  greatefl:  out- 
rage and  indignity.  Not  fatisfied  with  infulting  and  abufing  their  perlons,  they 
attacked  their  houles  -,  broke  their  windows,  delfroyed  their  furniture,  and  hauled 
the  collector's  barge  to  the  common,  where  it  was  burnt  to  afhes. 

Asfoon  as  this  tumult  began  to  fubfide,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  judged  it 
jiecefl^ary  for  tlie  fecurity  of  their  lives,  in  cafe  of  any  new  ferment,  to  retire  on 
board  the  man  of  war;  whence  they  removed  to  Caftle  William,  a  fortification, 
SLS  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  notice,  on  a  fmall  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jiarbour.  There  they  refumed  the  fundions  of  their  office.  Meantime  frequent 
town-meetings  were  held,  and  a  remonftrance  was  prefented  to  the  governor,  in 
which  the  rights  that  they  claimed  were  aflerted  in  diredt  oppofition  to  the  Britilh 
legiflature.  An  extraordinary  requifition  was  alfo  made ;  namely,  that  the 
governor  would  "  ifflae  an  order  for  the  departure  of  his  majefly's  fhip,  the 
Komney,  out  of  the  harbour."  In  a  word,  the  temper  and  condudl  of  the  peo- 
ple became  every  day  more  licentious,  till  it  exceeded  all  the  lines  of  duty  and  al- 
legiance, even  as  traced  on  the  extenfive  fcale  of  liberty.  Nor  is  the  caufe  of 
fuch  licentioufnefs  inexplicable. 

That  republican  fpirit,  fo  often  mentioned,  to  which  the  colony  of  MalTachu- 
fcts  Bay  owed  its  foundation,  and  thofe  fanatical  and  levelling  principles  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  nurfcd,  being  now  awakened  by  mea- 
sures which  the  body  of  the  people  regarded  as  totally  fubverfiveof  their  rights, 
and  irritated  by  the  arts  of  fadfious  and  dtfigning  men,  who  had  much  influence 
among  them,  they  were  alike  incapable  of  prefcribing  due  limits  to  their  palTions, 

j  and  of  preferving  a  proper  decency  in  the  manner  in  which  they  exprefled  them. 

Their  public  writers  as  well  as  fpeakers  were  highly  extravagant  in  their  epithets  j 

(  ^  and 
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and  a  certain  ftile  and  mode  of  compofition  was  introduced,  which  feems  peculiar    CHA  P.  11. 

to  themfclves,  and  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  abfurdity  fince  the  days  of   ^^"^    "T^ 

Oliver  Cromwell,  when  ferious  and  comic  I'ubjeds  were  confounded,  and  reafon 

at  war  with  Icnle.     In  feme  of  thefe  publications,  while  they  appeared  to  forget, 

on  one  hand,  their  dependence  as  colonies,  and  to  afliime  the  tone  of  diftincl  and 

original  ftates,  they  eagerly  claimed,  on  tlie  other,  all  the  benefits  of  the  Britifh 

conllitution,  and  tiie  native  rights  of  Lnglifhmen,  without  refledling  that  it  was 

their  dependence   upon  England  alone,  which  could  entitle  them  to   any  fhare 

of  thoi'c  rights  and  benefits.    A  ludicrous  phrafeology  became  fafliionable  in  all 

matters  relative  to  government,  or  even  to  the  fupreme  legiflature  ;  an  attempt 

was  made  to  degrade,   by  fonie  light  expreffion,  every  thing  refpedfable  in  the 

junldidtion  ot  the  mother-country  ;  but  in  what  concerned  themfelves,  when  their 

provincial  ajfemb  tes  came  to  be  mentioned,  the  language  was  changed  :  they  were 

no  longer  i<nown  by  that  humble  name  ;   they  were  on  every  occafion  honoured 

with  the  title  of  Parliaments. 

A  report  that  their  petition  to  the  king  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  contributed  greatly  to  augment  the  ferment  among  the  people  of  IViafia- 
cluifets  Bay.  It  was  faid  that  the  petition  had  been  rcje(5led  at  London,  under  pre- 
tence that  the  colony  agent  was  not  properly  authorifed  to  deliver  it,  as  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  aflembly  without  the  confent  of  the  governor.  The  diflblution 
of  the  general  affcmbly  increafed  the  dilorder,  which  was  flill  farther  heightened 
by  the  feizure  of  the  Hoop,  and  a  circumftance  connected  with  it ;  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  town  of  Bofton  ! 

While  things  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  two  regiments  were  ordered  from 
Ireland  to  fupport  the  civil  government  in  Maflachufets  Bay  -,  and  feveral  detach- 
ments, from  different  parts  of  North  Anierica,  rendezvoufed  at  Hallifax  for  the 
fame  purpofe.     No  account  of  a  dekcnt  or  inroad,  meditated  by  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  cruel  enemy,  could  excite  a  greater  alarm,  than  this  intelligence  did  at 
Bofton.     It  was  treated  in  fuitable  language,  and  fimilar  fteps  were  taken  in  re- 
;gard  to  it.     On  the  firft  rumour  of  fuch  a  meafure,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
"was  fummoned  at  Fanueil  Hall,  where  they  chofe  one  of  their  late  popular  repre- 
fentatives as  moderator,     A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  wait  on  the  gover- 
nor, in  order  to  know  what  grounds  he  had  for  certain  intimations,  which  he 
had  lately  given,  that  fome  regiments  of  his  majefty's  forces  were  expedted  in 
that  town  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prefent  a  petition,  defiring  that  he  would 
iffue  precepts  to  convene  a  general  alTembly  with  the  greateft  fpeed.     To  both 
an  immediate  anfwer  was  required,  nor  was  the  anfwer  delayed.     The  governor 
replied,  that  his  information  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  troops  was  of  a  private 
nature,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  reladve  to  the  calling  of  an  aflembly,  un- 
til he  received  further  inflrudion  from  his  niajefty,  under  whofe  confidcration  the 
matter  then  was. 

A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  confider  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
affairs  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  gave  in  a  long  declaration  and  recital  of  their  rights, 
and  the  fuppofed  infractions  of  them,  which  had  been  lately  attempted.    They 

pafled 
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palTed  at  the  fame  time  fcveral  hafly  refoUuions  ;  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
legality  of  railing  or  keeping  a  ftanding  army  among  them  without  their  own 
eonlent.  The  arguments  againft  fuch  a  meaiiire,  they  founded  on  the  well 
known  aft  ot  king  William  III.  which  declares  it  contrary  to  law,  "  to  keep  an 
aiiny  in  liie  kingaom,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  eonlent  oi  parliament."  This 
report,  and  the  reibiutions  accompanying  it,  were  unajiimoufly  agreed  to  by  the 
allcmbly,  and  a  general  relblution  was  paffed,  alio  founded  on  a  claufe  in  tlie 
i;:me  ail  of  king  William,  which  recommends  the  frequent  holding  of  parlia- 
ments, in  confequcnce  of  which  a  Convention  was  fummoned  to  meet  at  Boiton. 
Agreeable  to  this  refolution  James  Otis,  Thomas  Cufliing,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
John  Hancock,  the  four  members  who  had  rcprefented  the  town  in  the  late  aflem- 
bly,  were  now  appointed  as  a  committee  to  adt  for  it  in  the  convention  -,  and  the 
leled-men  were  ordered  to  write  to  all  the  other  towns  in  the  province,  requefting 
them  to  appoint  committees  for  the  fame  purpofe.  But  the  mofl  extraordinary 
aft  of  this  town- meeting  was  a  requifition  to  the  inhabitants,  That  whereas  there 
\Vas  a  prevailing  apprchenfion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  an  approaching  war  with 
France,  they  v.oiild  provide  theml'elves  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  neccf- 
fary  accoutrements,  fo  as  to  be  properly  prepared  againlt  iudden  danger.  A  day 
ef  public  prayer  and  faffing  was  then  appointed,  under  the  landiun  of  the  fame 
atrocious  falfehood,  and  the  meeting  was  diffolvcd. 

The  circular  letter  which  the  feleft-men  fent  to  the  other  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince, was  written  in  the  fame  Ipirit  as  the  afts  and  rcfolutions  which  it  inclofed, 
and  on  which  it  was  founded.     In  this  time  of  general  frenzy,  however,  when^ 
ninetyTix  towns  appointed  commiflioners  to  attend  the  convention,  the  town  of 
Hatfield  refufed  to  concur  in  the  meafure  ;  and  the  fpirited  and  judicious  anfwer 
which  the  inhabitants  returned  to  the  fcleft-men  at  Bodon,  will  be  a  laftine  mo- 
nument  of  the  prudence  and  good  fenfe  that  influenced  their  conduft.     "  We 
are  not  fenfible,"  obferve  they,  "  that  the  ff  ate  of  America  is  lo  alarmmg,  or  the- 
ftate  of  this  province  fo  materially  different  from  what  it  was  a  few  months- 
fmce,  as  to  render  the  meafure  which  you  propoie  either  falutary  or  necefTary. 
The  aft  of  parliament  for  raifing  a  revenue,  fo  much  complained  of,  has  been 
in  being  and  carrying  into  execution  for  a  confiderable  time  paft,  and  proper 
fteps  have  been  taken  by  fevcral  governments  on  this  continent  to  obtain  redrcls 
of  that  grievance.     Humble  petitions  by  them  ordered  to  be  prcfented  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  we  truft  have  already,  or  will  loon  reach  the  royal  ear — be  gracioufly  re- 
ceived, and  favourably  anfwered;  and  we  apprehend,  that  nothing  that  can  or  will 
be  done  by  your  propofed  convention,  either  can  or  will  aid  the  petition  from  the 
lioufe  of  rcprefentatives  of  this  province.     We  furtiicr  propofe  to  your  confidera- 
tJon,  whether  the  circular  letter  which  gave  fuch  umbrage,  containing  thefe  ex- 
prcflions,  or  others  of  tiie  like  import,  that  "  the  king  and  parliament,  by  the 
late  revenue  aft,  had  infringed  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  impofed  an  inequitable 
tax,  and  that  things  yet  worfe  might  be  expcfted  from  the  independence  and  un- 
limited appointments  of  crown-officers  therein  mentioned,"  wasfo  perfeftly  inno- 
cent, and  entirely  confillent  with  that  duty  and  loyalty  profeffed  by  the  houfe  of 

rcpre- 
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reprefentatives  laft  year,  in  their  petition  to  his  majefty  ;  and  whether  the  lafl: 
houfe  might  not  have  complied  with  his  majefty's  requifition,  with  a  full  faving 
of  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  thereby  have  prevented  our  being  deftitute 
of  a  general  court  at  this  day, 

"  We  cannot  comprehend^"  added  they,  "  what  pretence  there  can  be  for  the 
purpoied  convention,  iinlcfs  the  probability  of  a  confiderable  number  of  regular 
troops  being  lent  into  this  province,  and  an  apprehenfion  of  their  being  quartered 
partly  in  your  town,  partly  at  the  caftle  :"  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, whether  any  were  coming  or  not,  or  tor  what  purpofe  the  king  was  fend- 
ing them  -,  "  whether  for  your  defence,"  obferve  they  ingenioufly,  "  in  cafe  of  a 
French  war,  as  you  tell  us  there  is  in  the  minds  of  many  a  prevailing  apprehenfion 
ofoneapproaching(and  which,if  wedonot  mifunderftand  your  letter,  induced  you 
to  pafs  the  votes  tranlmitted  to  us)  or  whether  they  are  deftined  for  the  defence  of 
the  new  acquired  territories,  is  altogether  uncertain  :  that  they  are  to  be  a  ftand- 
ing  army  in  time  of  peace,  you  give  us  no  evidence  ;  and  if  your  apprehenfions 
in  regard  to  a  French  war  arc  well  grounded,  it  is  not  even  fuppofabie  that  they 
are  intended  as  luch.  If  your  town  meant  fincerely,  we  cannot  therefore  fee  the 
need  of  interpofing  in  military  matters,  in  an  unprecedented  way,  by  requeftinw 
the  inhabitants  to  be  provided  with  arms,  (a  matter  till  now  luppoled  to  belong 
to  another  department)  efpecially  as  they  muft  know,  that  fuch  a  number  of 
troops  would  be  a  much  better  defence,  in  cafe  of  war,  than  you  had  heretofore 
been  favoured  with.  To  fuppofe  what  you  furmife  they  may  be  intended  for,  is 
to  mit^ruft  the  king's  paternal  care  and  goodnefs;  but  if  by  any  ludden  tumults 
or  infurrcdions  of  fome  inconfiderate  people,  the  king  has  been  induced  to  think 
them  a  necclfary  check  upon  you,  we  hope  you  will,  by  your  loyalty  and  quiet 
behaviour,  foon  convince  his  majefty  and  the  world,  they  are  no  longer  nt- cefTary 
for  that  purpofe,  and  that  thereupon  they  will  be  withdrawn.  Suffer  us  then  to 
conclude,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  meafures  which  the  town  of  Hofton  is  pur^ 
fuing,  and  propoling  to  us  and  the  people  of  this  province  to  unite  in,  are  uncon- 
fticunonal,  illegal,  and  wholly  unjuftifiable." 

That  declaration  had  no  effcft  upon  the  Convention,  the  firft  proceeding  of 
which  was  a  mcffage  to  the  governor,  difclaiming  all  pretence  to  any  authorita- 
tive or  government  adts  •,  and  declaring,  that  they  were  chofen  by  the  feveral 
towns,  and  came  freely  and  voluntarily,  at  the  eainefl:  defire  of  the  people,  to 
conlult  and  advife  fuch  meafures  as  might  promote  peace  and  good  order^  in  the 
prefent  alarming  fituation.  They  next  repeated  their  manifold  grievances  •,  com- 
plained that  they  were  grofsly  milreprelented  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  prelfed  the 
governor  in  the  molt  urgent  terms  to  call  a  general  aflemblyi  as  the  only  means 
to  Q-uard  againft  thofe  alarming  dangers  that  threatened  the  total  deftrudion  of 
the^colony."  The  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  admoniflKd  them,  as  a  friend 
to  the  province,  and  a  well  wifher  to  the  individuals  of  it,  to  break  up  their  a/Tem- 
bly  inflantly,  and  feparate  without  doing  any  bufinefs.  He  svas  willing  to  believe, 
he  faid,  that  the  gentlemen  who  ifTued  the  fummons  for  this  meeting,  were  noc 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  high  offence  they  were  committing  •,  and  that  thofe  who 
had  obeyed  them,  had  not  confidered  the  penalties  that  would  be  incurred,  if 
cj.  5  -^  they 
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they  continued  longer  to  fit.  "  At  prefent,"  added  he,  "  ignorance  of  the 
law  may  excufe  what  is  paft,  but  a  iiep  farther  will  take  away  that  plea.  A 
meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  is  an  afTemblv  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  to  all  intents  and  piirpofcs,  and  calling  it  a  Ccmmiltee  of  Convention 
\Vill  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing,"  He  concluded  with  declaring-.  That  if 
they  did  not  regard  this  admonition,  he  mult,  as  governor,  afitrt  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  a  more  public  manner  ;  that  they  might  allure  thenil'elves,  for  he 
fpoke  from  inftrudlion,  the  king  was  determined  to  maintain  his  entire  fo- 
vereignty  over  that  province,  and  wholbever  fliould  perfift  in  ufurping  any  of  the 
rights  of  it,  would  repent  of  his  rafhnefs. 

This  aniV.er  produced  another  mcflage,  wherein  the  Convention  jufiified  their 
meeting,  as  being  only  an  aflemblage  of  private  perfons,  and  dtfired  an  explana- 
tion relative  to  the  criminality  with  which  their  proceedings  were  charged.  The 
governor  refufed  to  receive  that  or  any  other  meflage  from  them,  as  it  would  be 
admitting  them  to  be  a  legal  aflembly,  which  he  could  by  no  means  allow.  The 
Convention  now  appointed  a  committee,  who  drew  up  a  report  in  ttrrr.s  ot  great 
moderation,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  whole  body.  In  this  they  affign  the 
caufes  of  their  meeting,  riii'cjaim  all  pretence  to  any  authority  whacfoevtr,  and 
advile  and  recommend  to  the  people  to  pay  the  greateft  dcfcrt  nee  to  government, 
and  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  refult  of  his  majelty's  wildom  and  clemency  for 
a  redrefs  of  their  grievances  :  at  the  fame  time  they  declare  for  themfelves. 
That  they  will,  in  their  (pveral  ftations,  yield  every  poflible  affiftance  to  tlie  civil 
magiftrate,  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  and  order,  and  the  Ibpprefiion  of  riots 
and  tumults.  Having  afterwards  prepared  a  reprefentation  ot  their  conduft, 
and  a  detail  of  many  of  the  late  tranfadions  to  be  tranfmitted  to  their  agent  in 
London,  the  Convention  broke  up. 
Sect.  29.  The  fame  day  that  this  irregular  afTembly  was  dilTolvcd,  and  what  perhaps 

was  the  caufe  of  its  moderation  and  lliort  continuance,  the  fleet  from  Halifax 
arrived  in  the  harbour ;  confilting  of  feveral  frigates  and  (loops  of  v.  ar,  and  a 
confiderablc  number  of  tranfports,  with  two  regiments  of  foldieis,  and  a  party 
of  artillery  on  board.  Some  difficulties  at  firft  arofe  about  quartering  thefe 
troops,  the  council  refufing  to  admit  them  into  the  town,  as  the  barracks  of 
Caitle  William  were  lufficient  to  receive  them.  That  difficulty  was  however  got 
over,  by  accepting  quarters  that  were  only  to  be  confidercd  as  barracks;  on 
which  footing,  the  council  agreed  to  allow  them  barrack  provifions.  General 
Gage  arrived  at  Bofton  foon  after,  as  did  the  two  regiments  from  Ireland.  A 
tolerable  degree  of  harmony  lublifted  for  a  time  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
troops  ;  and  an  appearance  of  tranquility  was  reftored,  by  this  fymptom  of 
vigour  in  the  Britifh  government,  not  only  to  the  province  of  ^JafTachulets  Bay, 
bur  to  all  his  majcfty's  dominions  in  North  America.  ' 

That  tranquility,  however,  was  of  Ihort  duration.  Meanwhile  feveral  changes 
took  place  in  the  Britilh  miniliry,  and  various  meafures  were  propoled  widi  re- 
fpcdt  to  the  colonics.  Lord  North  w.:s  appointed  chancellor  of.  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  confequcnce  of  the  death  of  tlie  honourable  Charles  1  "ownlhend  j 

2  and 
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and  the  earl  of  Chatham,  finding  that  the  firft  lord  of  the  Treafury,  though  re- 
f)Oted,his  political -pupil,  was  no  longer- willing  to  be  implicitly  guided  by  him? 
refigned  his  place  of  lord  keeper  of  the  privy-leal.  The  earl  of  Shelburne  alio 
refigned  his  office  of  fecretary  of  ftatc,  and  was  fucceeded  by  lord  Weymouthj  A.  D.  1769. 
from  the  northern  department.  Soon  after  thele,  and  other  changes,  the  Ameri- 
can affairs  came  formally  before  the  parliament ;  and  as  an  attention  to  the  fub- 
jeft  had  been  particularly  recommended  from  the  throne,  it  was  confidered  to  be 
the  principal  buiinefs  of  the  fcffion. 

Refolutions  and  an  addrefs  to  his  majelly  on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  afFairs, 
were  accordingly  paflld  by  both  houfes.  In  thofe  refolutions,  the  late  adts  of  ftb.  8. 
the  houle  ol  reprd'entatives  of  the  province  ot  MafTachulets  Bay,  which  tended 
to  call  in  quellion,  or  import  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  luprcme  legiflature 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cafes  whailoever,  were  declared  to  be  ille- 
gal, unconftitutional,  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  or  the  crown  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  The  circular  letters  written  by  the  fame  afTcmbly  to  thofe  of  the 
other  provinces,  requiring  them  to  join  in  petitions,  and  ftating  the  late  laws  to 
be  iniringemcnts  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  colonies,  were  alfo  declared 
to  be  proceedings  of  a  mcft  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  nature,  calculated  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tending  to  create  undue  combinations-, 
contrary  to  the  laws,  and  fubvtrfivc  of  the  conilitution  of  Great  Britain. 

The  town  of  Bofton  was  declared  to  have  been  for  fome  time  paft  in  a  fiate  of 
great  difordcr  and  coniufion,  dilhirbed  by  riots  and  tumults  of  a  dangerous  na- 
ture, during  which  the  officers  of  the  revenue  had  been  obftructed  by  violence 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  their  lives  endangered  ;  that  neither  the  coun- 
cil of  the  province,  nor  the  ordinary  civil  magiftrates,  had  exerted  their  authority 
for  the  fuppreffing  of  fuch  tumults  and  riots;  that,  in  thefe  circumftances  of  the 
province  of  Mafiachufets  Bay,  and  of  the  town  of  Bofton,  the  prelervation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  became  impradticable,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  military  force  to  fupport  and  proted  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  the 
officers  of  his  majefty's  revenue  ;  that  the  declarations,  relolutions,  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  town-meetings  at  Boilon  were  illegal  and  unconftitutional,  and  cal- 
culated to  excite  fedition  and  mfurredion;  that  the  appointment  of  a  Convention, 
to  confitt  of  the  deputies  from  the  feveral  towns  and  diftrids  in  the  province, 
and  the  writing  of  a  letter  by  the  fcleft  men  to  each  of  the  faid  towns  and  diftrifts, 
for  the  eleftion  of  fuch  deputies,  were  proceedings  fubverfive  of  government, 
and  evidently  manifefting  a  delign  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  to  fet  up  a  new 
and  unconftitutional  authority  independent  of  the  crown.     Theeledtion.^  by  the 
feveral  towns  and  diftrifts  or  deputies  to  fit  in  the  Convention,  and  its  meeting, 
were  alfo  declared  to  be  darino;  infults  offered  to  his  majefty's  authority,  and  au- 
dacious ufurpations  of  the  powers  of  government. 

In  the  addrefs,  the  greateftfatisfaftion  was  expreflcd  at  the  meafures  which  had 
been  purfued  to  fupport  the  conftitution,  and  10  induce  in  the  colony  of  Mafia- 
chufets Bay  a  due  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  mother- country.  The  mofl: 
inviolable  refolution  was  declared,  to  concur  effcftually  in  fuch  further  meafures 

as. 
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as  might  be  judged  neceflary  to  maintain  the  civil  magiftrate  in  a  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  -,  and  it  was  given  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  That  nothing  would 
fo  etFedually  preferve  royal  authority  in  that  province,  as  bringing  the  authors  of 
the  late  unhappy  dilbrders  to  exemplary  punifliment.  In  conicquence  of  this 
opinion,  it  was  earneftly  requefted,  that  governor  Bernard  might  be  diredied  to 
tranfmit  the  fuUeft  information  that  could  be  procured  of  all  treafons,  or  mifpri. 
fion  of  treafon  committed  within  his  government,  fince  the  30th  of  December 
1767,  together  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  moll  aclive  in  the  per. 
petration  of  fuch  offences,  that  his  majefty  might  iffue  a  commiffion  for  inquiring 
into,  hearing,  and  determining  upon  the  guilt  of  the  offenders  within  this  realm, 
purfuant  to  the  provifions  of  aftatute  made  in  the  3oih  year  of  king  Henry  VIII, 
in  cafe  his  majefty,  upon  governor  Bernard's  report,  fliould  fee  lufficient  ground 
for  fuch  a  proceeding. 

But  though  this  addrefs,  and  the  refoiutions  that  accompanied  it,  were  carried 
through  both  houfes  of  parliament  by  a  great  majoiity,  no  meafurcrs  v;ere  ever  op- 
pofed  with  more  firmnels,  and  few  debates  have  been  more  ably  managed,  than  ihofe 
on  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  The  Rockingham  and  Grenvilie  parties,  fuppofcd  to 
be  irreconcilable  in  regard  to  American  affairs,  united  on  tiiis  occafion.  They 
urged,  that  admitting  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Adt  to  have  been  an  improper  mea- 
fure,  as  experience  feemed  to  prove,  yet  from  the  moment  of  that  repeal  the  policy 
of  the  mother  country  was  altered,  though  her  rights  were  not  abridged,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  tax  the  colonies  no  longer  flood  on  its  ancient  foundation  or  wiklom  and 
pradicability  ;  that  it  vTas  now  the  mode  with  thofe  who  had  been  the  caufc  of 
all  the  prelent  diiorders  in  America,  to  reprefent  the  people  there,  as  nearly  in 
aftate  of  rcbtllion  ;  and  thus  artfully  to  make  the  caule  of  the  minillry  the  na- 
tional  caufe,  and  to  perfuade  us,  that  becaufe  the  colonifts  (aggravated  by  a  fcrits 
of  blunders  and  mifmanagemems,  and  emboldened  by  the  weaknefs  and  incon- 
fiflency  of  government)  have  ihewn  their  impatience  in  the  commiffion  of  feveral 
irregular  and  very  indefenfible  adls,  that  they  want  to  throw  off  the  auchoricv  ot  the 
mother  country:  that  it  was  indeed  true,  that-popular  prejudices  were  very  dancrer-' 
•OLiflv  meddled  with,  and  therefore  all  wife  governments  made  very  great  allowances 
for  them,  and  when  there  was  a  nectffity  for  counteracting  tlicm,  did  it  always  with 
the  greatefi:  art  and  caution ;  that  the  temper  of  our  American  colonifts,  in  this  rc- 
fpci\,  was  w-ll  known  Irom  the  former  trial,  which  had  at  leaft  experiment  and 
importance  to  plead  i  but  what  arguments  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  prefcnt  at- 
tempt, or  what  hope  entertained  that  it  would  meet  with  lefsoppofitionr— A  num- 
ber of  duties  were  laid  on,  which  derive  their  confequence  only  from  their  odiouf- 
nefs,  and  the  mifchicls  they  have  produced,  and  an  army  of  cuftom-houfe  officers. 
Hill  more  odious,  was  lent  to  colleil  them ;  that  this  odioufnefs  chiefly  arofe  from  an 
opinion,  that  the  taxes  were  created  for  the  officers,  as  indeed  they  could  fcarcely 
ferve  any  otiier  purpofe;  and  that  the  imprudence  of  the  m.eafure  had  made  ano- 
ther army  r.eccHary  lo  enforce  it.  But  how  could  it  be  expeded  that  any  fuch 
mealure  couki  be  executed  without  force  ? — Had  not  thofe  who  were  the  tramers 
of  the  bill,  or  at  kail  under  whole  aufpices  thclc  duties  were  laid  on,  been  them- 
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fclves  the  zealous  fupporters  *,  and  at  the  head  of  that  opinion  which  totally  de-    CH\P.  IT. 
nies  the  right  in  the  legiflature  to  tax  America  ?     Had  not  dieir  names  been  held     A''n?'~?r~' 
Op  in  the  colonies  as  objefts  of  the  higheft  veneration,  and  their  arguments  made       •    •    /    '• 
the  foundation  of  whatever  was  there  iindcrftood  to  be  conftitutional  in  writin;? 
or  fpeaking  ? — What  wonder  then,  that  the  Americans,  with  fuch  great  autho- 
rities to  fupport  them  in  opinions  fo  fiattering  to  their  importance,  fhould  fly,  in 
that  warmth  of  pafiion  naturally  infpired  by  difappainted  pride,   into  the  greateft 
extravagancies,  on  a  direfl:  and  immediate  violation  of  what  they  were  taught  to 
confider  as  their  moft  undoubted  and  invaluable  rights  !  Can  we  be  furpriled,  in 
a  word,   that  (uch  unaccountable  contradiftions  between  language  and  condud, 
fhould  produce  the  unhappv  confeqnences  which  we  now  experience  ? 

That  part  of  the  addrefs  which  propofed  the  bringing  of  delinquents  from  the 
province  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  to  be  tried  at  a  tribunal  in  this  kingdom,  for 
crimes  fuppofed  to  be  committed  there,  met  with  ftill  greater  oppofuion  than 
the  refolves,  and  underwent  many  fevere  animadverfions.  Such  a  proceeding 
was  faid  to  be  direiflly  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  our  confbitution.  A  man  charged 
with  a  crime  is,  by  the  laws  of  England,  ufually  tried  in  the  county  in  which  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  committed  the  offence  -,  in  order  that  the  circumftances  of 
his  crime  may  be  more  clearly  examined,  and  that  the  knowledge  which  the 
jurors  there  receive  of  his  general  charafter,  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
neffcs,  may  afTift  them  in  pronouncing,  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty,  upon 
his  innocence  or  guilt.  As  the  conftitution  has  fecured  this  mode  of  trial,  from 
a  convidlion  of  its  utility,  to  every  fubjeft  in  England,  under  what  colour  of 
juftice  can  he  be  deprived  of  it  by  going  to  America  ?— Is  his  life,  his  fortune, 
his  character,  lefs  eftimable  in  the  eye  of  the  law  there  than  here  ?  or  are  we  to 
mete  out  different  portions  of  jullice  to  Britifh  fubjecls,  which  are  to  leffen  in 
degree,  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  capital  of  the  empire?  — If  a 
colonift:  has  violated  the  laws,  by  a  crime  committed  in  America,  let  him  be 
tried  there  for  the  offence  -,  and  if  found  guilty,  punifhed,  as  the  law  in  fuch 
cafe  direds  :  but  let  him  not  be  torn  away  to  the  diftance  of  above  three  thou- 
fand  miles  acrofs  the  ocean,  from  his  family,  his  friends,  his  bufinefs,  his  con- 
nexions -,  from  every  afTiftance,  countenance,  comfort,  and  counfel,  neceffary 
to  fupport  a  man  under  fuch  unhappy  circumftances,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  who 
are  not  in  reality  his  peers— who  are  probably  prejudiced  againft  him,  and  may 
perhaps  think  themfelves  interefted  in  his  conviftion. 

It  was  replied  by  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  that  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp- 
a<5t,  in  its  confequences,  had  difappointed  the  expectations  of  the  fincere  well- 
wilhers  of  America  -,  that  inftead  of  producing  the  hoped  for  effeds  of  graritude 
and  a  due  fiibmifTion  to  government,  in  return  for  the  tender  confideration  ffiewn 
to  the  fuppofed  diftreffes  of  the  colonifts,  it  had  operated  in  fuch  a  manner  on 

*  The  earl  of  Chatham,  lord  Camden,  and  others  of  the  party,  who  were  equally  a^ive  ia 
procuring  the  repeal  of  the  llamp-ad,  and  in  oppofing  the  ri^hc  of  taxatioD  ;  but  who  afterwards 
acquiefced  at  leaft  in  the  pori-duties. 

53.  5  Y  their 
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APPEND,  their  Hcentioufnefs,  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  eftablilh  fome  poficive  mark  of- 
their  dependence  on  the  mother-country,  that  the  late  duties  fo  much  complained 
of,  were  for  one  of  the  very  reafons  now  objected  to  them,  the  fmallneis  or  their 
produce,  choien  as  fufficient  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  -,  they  were  the  Icall  op- 
prelTive  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  the  lealt  grievous  j  chey  were  not  in:crnal 
taxes,  and  their  whole  produce  was  to  be  applied  to  the  fupporc  of  the  civil  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  colonies;  that  the  republican  principles,  and  licentious  dil'po- 
fition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  being  operated  upon  by  fome  fac- 
tious and  defigning  men  among  them,  had  broke  out  into  acts  or  the  moft  daring 
{nfolence,  and  the  moft  outrageous  violence,  which  fuEcicntly  deraonftrated  the 
original  neceflity  of  making  them  fenfibleof  their  dependence  upon  the  Britilli 
legiflature  ;  that  by  the  language  held  forth,  and  the  writings  publifhed  among: 
them,  they  feemed  rather  to  conuder  thcmfelves  as  members  of  an  independent 
ftare,  than  as  the  people  of  a  colony  and  province  belonging  to  this  empire. 

From  the  ill-judged  fyftem  of  policy,  it  was  obferved,  upon  which  the  govern- 
tnent  of  that  province  had  been  originally  eftablifhed,  the  council  is  appointed 
by  the  aflembly,  and  the  grand  juries  are  ciefted  by  the  townfhips :  hence  thofe 
fadlious  men,  already  mentioned,  having  got  a  great  lead  in  the  aflembly,  and 
being  themfelves  the  rulers  of  the  popular  phrenzy,  guided  and  diredted  accord- 
ing to  their  pleafure  the  whole  civil  government,  fo  that  all  juftice  and  order  were 
at  an  end  whereever  their  interefts  or  pafilons  were  concernedi  that  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  the  populace,  freed  from   all  legal  rcftraints,  and  thofe  who  fhould 
have  been  the  fupporters  of  government  and  the  confervators  of  the  public  peace>, 
fetcingthe  firft  example  of  contempt  to  the  one  themfelves,  and  giving  every  private 
encouragement  to  the  breach  of  the  other,  had  at  length  proceeded  to  the  com- 
iniffion  of  fuch  atrocious  a&s,  as  though  not  now  deemed  downright  rebellion, 
would  in  other  times  have  been  considered  and  punifhed  as  fuch,  by  an  exertion 
of  the  fuprem.e  authority  of  the  ftate,  or  a  regular  judgment  of  law  ;  and  which, 
however  extenuated,  were  offences  of  a  very  high  nature  :  that  it  was  therefore 
full  time  for  government  to  interfere,  and  eficftualiy  to  curb  diforders,  which  if 
fufFcred  to  proceed  any  farther,  could  no  longer  be  mentioned  by  that  name  j 
that  the  example  fet  by  the  people  of  Bofton,  and  the  ralh  and  daring  meafure 
adopted  by  their  aflembly,  of  lending  circular  letters  to  the  other  colonies,  had 
already  produced  a  great  effeft  -,  and,  unlefs  feafonably  checked,  was  likely  to 
have  fct  the  who]e  continent  of  North  America  in  a  flame  -,  that  fome  fhips  of 
war  and  troops  were  accordingly  fent  to  Bofton,  where  without  bloodflaed,  or 
coming  to  any  violent  extremity,  they  had  been  able  to  rtftore  order  and  quiet 
not  only  to  that  town,  but  to  the  whole  province  of  MaflTachufets  Bay. 

It  was  farther  obferved,  that  nothing  but  the  moft  fpirited  and  vigorous  refo 
lutions,  fupportcd  by  a  fuccefllon  of  meal'ures,  equally  firm  and  vigorous,  could 
bring  the  colonies  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  their  duty  and  their  dependence  upon  the 
fupreme  iegiflature  5  that  the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in  Bofton  was  fo  fubverfive 
of  all  order  and  civil  government,  and  the  conduft  of  the  magiftrates  had  left 
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lb  little  room  for  any  hope  of  their  properly  fulfilling  their  duty,  during  the    *^^'';_^- 

continuance  of  the  prefent  ferment,  that  it  became  abfolutely  neceflary  to  revive 

and  put  in  execution  that  law  of  Henry  VI II.  by  which  the  king  is  impowered 

to  appoint  a.  commiffion  in  England,  for  the  trial  here  of  any  of  his  lubjedts 

guilty  of  treafon  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  that  unlefs  this  meafure  was  adopted, 

the  moft  flagrant  adts  of  treafon  and  rebellion  might  be  committed  in  that  town 

and  province  with  impunity,  as  the  civil  power  there  was  neither  difpofed,  nor 

able  to  take  cognizance  of  them  ;  that  the  perfons  who  were  guilty  of  thofe  crimes, 

and  who  had  already  occafioned.fo  much  trouble  and  confufion,  were  no  objei5ts 

of  compafTion,  therefore  every  objedion  which   arofe  from  any  difagreeable  cir- 

cumftances  that  might  attend  this  mode  of  bringing  them  to  juftice  fell  to  the 

ground,  as  thefe  ought  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  fmall  part  of  the  punilhmcnt; 

due  to  their  crimes ;  that   it  was  ungenerous  tq  fuppofe  government  would 

make  an  improper  ufe  of  this  law,  by  the  harrafllng  of  innocent  perfons,  and 

that  there  was  no  reafon  to  call  in  queftion  the  integrity  or  the  impartiality  of 

our  juries. 

Before  any  new  meafures  were  taken  with  refpeft  to  America,  or  any  material 
change  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of  that  continent,  a  new  change  took  place  in  Jan.  8, 
the  Eritifli  minillry.  Lord  Cainden  refigned  the  feals,  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  ^-  ^-  ^77°- 
his  office  of  firit  lord  of  the  treafury.  Various  other  perfons  of  eminence  threw 
up  their  places  ;  and  the  whole  adminiltration  feemed  falling  to  pieces,  when  the 
promotion  of  one  man  gave  it  a  (lability  :  which  it  had  not  known  in  the  prefent 
reign,  nor  perhaps  in  any  reign  fmce  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  North  was 
appointed  firft  commiflloner  of  the  Treafury,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  -,  whofe  incapacity  as  a  minifter  was  throught  to  be  as  evident,  as  his 
accomplilhments  as  a  nobleman  are  univerfally  confefled.  From  that  moment, 
a  more  confident  plan,  in  regard  to  America,  was  purfued,  and  greater  order 
was  introduced  i:,to  every  department  of  government.  The  new  minifter  im- 
mediately moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  fo  much  of  the  late  a<^, 
impofing  certain  port  duties  in  America,  as  related  to  the  duty  on  paper, 
painters-colours,  and  glafs.  Thefc  he  obferved,  with  that  perfedl  knowledge 
of  trade  and  finances  which  has  diftinguifhed  his  adminiftracion,  being  Britifh 
manufadiures,  it  was  ablurd  to  tax  them;  but  that  tea  being  an  article 
of  commerce,  it  was  proper  the  tax  on  it  fhould  be  continued,  efpecially 
as  the  conlumcrs  in  the  colonies  would  ftill  have  it  cheaper  than  the  people 
of  England,  the  American  port- duty  being  nine-pence  per  pound  kfs  than 
the  Britilli.  This  was  found  reafoning  -,  and  though  a  total  repeal  was  warmly 
contended  for,  his  lordfhip  perfifted  in  his  motion,  and  carried  the  partial  rcr 
peal.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  confiftent,  however,  with  the  dignity 
as  wrll  as  the  wifdom  of  a  great  minifter,  to  have  relinquifhcd  the  duty  on  tea, 
along  with  the  reft,  as  it  was  fcarcely  futficient  to  anfwer  the  expence  of  colleft- 
ing  it,  and  to  have  relied  upon  fome  future  occafion  for  aflerting  the  authority 
of  the  mother  country  over  her  colonies  in  a  matter  of  more  importance,  fince 
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die  right  of  taxation  was  rendered  indifputable  by  a  pofitive  aft  of  the  fupreme 
,.  ■,         kgiilaturc  *. 

May  f,  " 

A.  D.  1-70.  The  ftate  of  affairs  in  America  was  foon  after  brought  fonnally  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  parliament,  in  conlequrnce  of  an  account  which  had  been  received 
of  an  alarming  riot  in  Bofton  between  the  foldiers  and  the  inhabitants  -f- ;  and  a 
motion  was  made  by  the  minority  for  an  addrefs  to  the  throne,  Jetting  forth  the 
ntceffity  of  an  inquiry,  how  the  minifers  here,  no  Ids  than  the  officers  there, 
have  managed  fu  unfortunately  as  to  kindle  the  prefent  flame  of  diflention  be- 
tween the  mother  country_,and  her  colonies.  In  fulfilling  this  dut}',  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  the  matter  of  faift  muft  not  only  be  confidered,  but  the  right  of  things  : 
not  only  the  turbulence  of  the  Americans,  but  the  caufe  of  that  turbulence ; 
and  not  only  the  power  of  the  crown,  but  the  equity  with  which  that  power  had 
been  exercifed.  The  motion  was  rrjc<9:ed  by  a  great  majority,  as  were  feveral 
refolutions  to  the  fame  purport :  and  the  diJpofition  of  the  colonies  to  difclaim 
all  dependence  on  the  mother-country  ;  the  neceflity  of  fopporting  its  authority 
and  the  dignity  of  government ;  the  right  of  the  crown  to  llation  troops  in  any 
part  of  the  Britift  empire,  together  widi  the  necefTity  of  employing  them  to 
I'upport  the  laws,  where  the  people  were  in  little  lefs  than  a  ftate  of  rebellion 
were  urged  by  adminiftration  as  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  propriety  of 
tftablifliing  a  military  force  in  America. 

•  Oiter  arguments  have  been  urged  againft  cDntinuing  the  doty  upon  tea,  arifing  from  an  tx- 
perUoce  of  its  fatal  conftquecces  ;  but  as  thefc  could  not  be  forei'een  it  ihi«  time,  and  were  the 
refult  of  a  new  meafure,  adopi^d  from  tco  f  anial  a  regard  to  the  interefts  of  the  £aft  Icdia  com- 
pany,   the  author  of  this  woi^  has  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

-|-  Aarious  accounts  cf  this  unhappy  fray  have  been  published,  fome  of  «hieh  fiatly  confadiS 
cacn  other ;  but  the  troth  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as  follows.  The  arrival  of  his  -maiefty's 
troops  in  Bofton  being  extreine)y  difsgteeable  to  the  inhabitants,  erery  method  wjs  ofed  to  fednce 
tbeai  from  their  duty  ;  and  as  foon  as  their  number  was  diminished,  by  the  departure  of  t»o  re- 
giments for  Hill'.fix,  a  rcfolution  wa?  forrced  to  expel  ihein.  The  fo'dieis  had  fome  iciiaaiion 
of  this  intention  ;  and  alfo  that  the  inhabitants  carried  weapons  concealed  under  their  cloaths, 
and  meant  todifiroy  them,  as  they  were,  "  row  but  a  handful  !"  thefignificant  language  ufed  by 
one  cf  their  magiftrates  from  the  ftat  of  juftice.  Infults  and  injuries  took  place  daily,  after  this 
fufpicion,  between  the  town's  people  and  the  troops,  till  the  hatred  of  the  former  knew  ro 
bounds.  At  length,  the  fifth  and  fixth  of  March  feem  to  have  been  agreed  00  for  a  general  trial 
of  ftreogth.  With  that  view  feveral  parties  of  the  militia  came  from  the  country  attred,  in  order 
to  join  tbeir  fiiendi;  but  on  thi',  as  on  moft  occaijrns  of  a  fimilar  nature,  the  impatience  of  the 
populace  brought  matters  to  extremity  before  the  fcheme  was  ripe  for  execution.  On  Monday, 
March  ;;,  \-7^,  two  foldiers  were  attacked  and  beat  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  alarm  bell  was  rung  in  ortier  to  coliefl  the  inhabitants,  and  the  beacon  wss  in-ended  to 
be  lighted,  to  brirg  in  aid  from  the  dirtant  country.  Captain  Prellon,  who  command* 
ed  for  the  dav,  immediately  repaired  to  the  main  guard  ;  and  in  his  way  thither  he  I'a*  the 
people  in  great  commotion,  and  heard  them  ufe  the  moft  cruel  and  horrid  threats  againft  the 
troops.  The  tumnlt  thickened  ;  a  gene-al  attack  was  made  upon  the  military  with  clubs  and 
bludgeons,  after  motual  irjuries  had  psffed  between  individoa!! ;  fome  of  the  foidiers,  pro« 
yoked  by  blows,  fired  upon  the  mob ;  three  men  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  four  dan. 
gerouCy  wour.ded.  Through  the  interpofition  of  Mr.  Hntchiofon,  the  lieutenant-governor,  far- 
dier  mifchief  was  prevented  ;  but  he  was  nnder  the  neceflity  of  ordering  the  troops,  for  tbe 
future,  10  confine  themlelves  to  Caftle  William. 

The 
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The  necefllty  of  fuch  a  force  indeed  became  every  day  more  evident.     The 
difcontents  and  dilbrders  occafioncd  by  the  port-duties,  continued  to  accompany 
the  remaining  one  upon  tea,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  throiigli  alJ  the  old  colo- 
nies on  tlie  continent.     The  lame  fpirit  pervaded  the  whole.      Even  thofe  colo- 
nies which  depended    moft  on  tlu'  mother-country  for  the  confuniption  of  their 
productions,  entered  into  fimilar  aflbciations  with  the  others  ;  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  refulutions  for  the  encouragement  of  their  own  manufadlures, 
the  confumption  of  home  produds,  the  difcouragement  of  foreign  articles,  and  tite 
retrenchment  of  all  fupcrfluiiies.      Still,  however,  thefe  were  only  fymptoms  of 
difcontent,  which  had  little  efFcft  on  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies :  for  althougii  that  tr;ide  had  fomewhat  flagnated  on  the  late  non  im- 
portation agreement,  it  revived  again,  and  ev-en  flouiirticd  ;  and  though  the  ar- 
ticle of  tea  was,  by  the  relolutions  of  feveral  colonies  ftrictly  prohibited,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  introduced  both  from  England  and  other  countries*,  and  the  duties 
were  paid,  tnough  with  fome  fmall  appearance  of  exterior  guard  and  caution. 
But  in   the  meantime,  the  governors  of  moil   of  the  colonies,  and  the  people, 
were  in   a  continual  itate  of  warfare.     Aflemblies  were  repeatedly  called,  and 
as  fuddenly  chfiblved  -,  and  wliilc  fitting,  they  were   wholly  employed   in  reite- 
rating grievances  and  rraming  remonlfrances. 

This  ill  humour  broke  out  in  a  violent  outrage  at  Providence  in  Rhode  ifland, 
where  his  niajedy's  armed  fchooner  the  Gafpee,  having  been  ftationed  to  prevent 
the  I'muggling  for  which  that  place  was  fo  notorious,  the  vigilance  of  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  vcficl,  fo  enraged  the  people,  that  they  boarded  her  at  i 
midnight,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  armed  men  ;  and  after  wounding  the  J772. ' 
captain,  and  forcing  him  and  his  people  to  go  on  fliore,  they  concluded  their 
daring  purpofe  by  burning-  the  fchooner.  Though  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  together  with  a  pardon,  \(  claimed  by  an  accomplice,  was  offered  by 
royal  proclamation,  for  difcovering  and  apprehending  any  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned in  that  atrocious  aft,   no  eftcflual  difcovery  could  be  made. 

A  finguUr  incident  contributed,  foon  after,  to  revive  with  double  force,  the 
oppoficion  between  the  executive  pare  of  government  and  the  people,  in  the 
province  of  Mafiachufets  Bay.  A  number  of  confidential  letters,  which  had 
been  written  daring  the  courle  of  the  unhappy  difputes  with  the  mother  country, 
by  the  then  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  that  colony,  to  perfons  in  power 
and  office  in  England,  were  atcidcntaily  difcovered,  and  publiflied.  Thefe 
letters  contained  a  very  unfavourable  reprefentation  of  the  l1;ate  of  affairs,  of  the 
temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people,  and  the  views  of  their  leaders  in  that  pro- 
vince :  they  tended  to  fhevv,  not  only  the  neceffiry  of  the  moll  coercive  meafures, 
but  that  a  very  confidei  able  change  in  the  conditution  and  fyftem  of  government 
was  neceflary  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  the  colony.  The  indignation  and  animo- 
fity  which    fuch  a  reprefentation  excited  on  one  fide,  and  the  confufion  occa- 

*  This  inripor  aiion  from  o;her  co;ntrie5  was  the  chief  reafjti  wliy   the  duty   was  continued, 
and  why  it  was  l.iid  in  America  rather  than  in  England. 

i,3.  5  Z  fio.ncd 
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fioned  by  the  difcovery  on  the  other,  may  be  eafier  imagined  than  defcribed  *. 
After  feveral  violent  reidutions  in  the  hoiife  ot  icprct'entativcs,  tiie  letters 
were  prefcnted  to  the  council,  under  the  ftrideft  injunction  from  the  rcprclcn- 
tatives,  that  the  perfons  who  were  to  fhcw  them,  fhoukl  not  on  any  account 
fuffcrthem,  even  tor  a  moment,  out  of  thtir  hands.  '1  his  affront  to  the  go- 
vernor was  adopted  by  the  council  ;  and  upon  his  requiring  to  examine  the  let- 
ters that  were  attributed  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  acknow- 
ledge them  if  genuine,  or  to  reprobate  thcni,  if  Ipurious,  that  board,  under 
pretence  of  the  relfridion  impofed  by  the  reprdentatives,  retulcd  to  deliver  them 
into  his  hands,  but  fent  a  committee  to  open  them  before  him,  that  he  mighc 
examine  the  hand  writing.  To  this  indignity  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  as  well 
as  to  the  mortification  of  acknowledgino;  die  fignature. 
A.  D.  1773.  Such  a  new  fource  of  difcord  was  little  wanted  in  that  colony  -,  and  another 
confpircd  to  blow 'the  whole  into  a  flame,  which  has  fince  threatened  to  annihi- 
late the  fovereignty  of  England  in  America.  The  article  of  tea,  as  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  connnued  to  be  imported  into  the  colonicv, 
notwithftanding  the  ftrong  refolutions  of  the  people  to  the  contrary  ;  but  by 
the  advantages  which  toreigners  had  in  the  fale  of  the  low  priced  teas,  as  well  as 
the  general  odium  attending  the  Britifh  teas,  which  were  confidered  as  lures  to 
>  Oavery,    by  bearing  a  parliamentary  duty,   the  Eait   Intlia  tompaoy  was  found 

to  fuffer  much  by  the  difputes  with  America.  Thus  circumllanced,  the  nii- 
nifter,  as  iome  confolation  for  the  ftrong  meafures  which  were  then  carrying 
on  againft  that  company  by  government,  brought  in  a  bill,  by  which  the  court 
of  direftors  were  enabled  to  tranfport  their  teas  dutyfree,  to  all  places  whaifoever. 
In  confequence  of  this  permifTion,  the  company  departed,  in  I'ome  meal'ure,  from 
its  effablifhed  mode  of  difpofing  of  its  teas  by  public  fales  to  the  merchants  and 
dealers,  and  adopted  the  new  fyflem  of  becoming  its  own  exporter  and  fadlor. 
Several  fhips  were  accordingly  freighted  with  teas,  by  the  company,  for  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  where  it  alfo  appointed  agents  for  the  difpofal  of  that  com- 
modity. 

This  fcheme,  which  was  little  relifhed  by  the  trading  part  of  the  narion  at 
home,  was  univerfally  confidered  in  the  colonies  as  calculated  merely  to  circum- 
vent them  into  a  compliance  with  the  revenue- laws,  and  thcrcbv  open  a  door  to 
an  unlimited  taxation  :  for  it  was  eafily  feen,  tliat  if  the  teas  were  once  landed, 
and  in  the  cuflody  of  the  confignees,  no  aflbciations  or  other  .meafures  would  be 
fufficitnt  to  prevent  their  fale  and  confumption ;  and  no  body  could  be  fo  vain  as 
to  imagine,  that  when  taxation  was  ertablifhed  in  one  inftance,  it  would  not  foon 
be  extended  to  others.     Befides,  all  the  tea  dealers  in  the  colonies,  both  legal  and 

*  Tilt  letters  were  in  part  confidential  and  piivate  ;  but  the  people  of  ihe  colony  inGftrd,  that 
they  were  evidently  intended  to  influence  the  condufl  of  governnent,  and  rauK  therefore  be 
(hev/n  to  fuch  pctfons  as  had  an  inierell  in  prrferving  their  privilege.'.  On  the  deith  of  a  ^rnt'e- 
man  in  England,  in  whore  j  ofleffion  thefe  letters  happened  to  be,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
agent  for  the  colony  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  who  immediately  tranfniitetd  ihtin  ic  the  i^neinbly  of 
thai  province,  which  was  then  fitting  at  BoUoa. 

con- 
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contraband,  who  were  extremely  powerful,  as  tea  is  an  article  of  general  con- 
fumption  in  Amtrica,  faw  their  trade  at  once  taken  out  of  their  hands.  They 
fuppo'.ed  it  would  all  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  company's  faftors,  on  whom  they 
muft  become  in  a  great  meafure  dependent,  if  indeed  they  could  hope  to  trade 
at  all.  Other  circumftances  contributed  to  increafe  the  general  difcontent.  The 
haft  India  company,  by  fome  lace  regulations,  was  brought  entirely  under  the 
direftion  of  government :  the  confignces  were  of  courfe  fuch  as  favoured  admi- 
niftration  -,  and,  for  that  reafon,  t!ie  moft  unpopular  men  in  America.  This  was 
particularly  the  cafe  at  Bofton,  where  they  were  of  the  family  and  neareft  con- 
nections of  thole  gentlemen,  whofe  letters  had  occafioned  fuch  heats  and  animofi- 
ties  among  the  people.  Thefe  zealous  aHerters  of  liberty  and  independency, 
thought  they  already  faw  a  monopolv  cflabiifhed  in  favour  of  the  moft  obnox- 
ious perfons  among  them,  and  that  too  for  the  purpofe  ot  confirming  an  odious 
tax.  The  fame  fpirit  rcemcd  to  run  like  wild  fire  through  the  other  colonies  ; 
and  without  any  apparent  pievious  concerr,  it  was  every  where  determined,  at 
ali  events,  to  prevent  the  landing  ot  the  teas. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  taft  India  company  was  become  fo  exceedingly  odious 
to  the  people,  that  a  mere  oppofition  to  her  intercfts,  abftrafted  from  all  odier 
confiderations,  would  have  embarrafled  any  meafure  undertaken  in  htr  favour. 
She  was  quitting  her  ufual  line  of  condud:,  the  colonifts  laid,  and  wantonly  be- 
coming the  inftrumcnt  of  giving  efficacy  to  a  law  which  they  detefted  ;  and 
thereby,  as  thty  affirmed,  involving  them  in  the  prefent  dangerous  dilemma  ei- 
ther of  lubmitting  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  precedent  which  they  deemed  fatal  to 
their  liberties,  or  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crifis  which  they  dreaded,  by  adopt- 
ing the  only  means  that  feerned  left  to  prevent  its  e.xecution. 

As  the  time  approached,  when  the  arrival  of  the  tea  fhips  for  the  execution  of 
the  new  plan  was  expefted,  the  people  aflembled  at  different  places  in  great 
bodies,  and  began  to  take  fuch  meai'ures  as  feemed  moft  effedual,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  their  cargoes.  The  tea  confignees,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Eaft  India  company,  were  obliged  in  moft  places  (and  in  fome  at  the  rifk 
of  their  property,  if  not  at  the  peril  of  their  lives)  to  relinquifti  their  appoint- 
ments, and  to  enter  into  public  engagements,  not  to  aft  in  that  capacity. 
Committees  were  appointed  by  the  people,  in  different  towns  and  provinces, 
which  they  armed  with  fuch  powers  as  they  fuppofrd  themfclves  enabled  to  be- 
ttow.  They  were  authoriied  to  mfpect  merchants  books ;  to  propofe  tells  ;  to 
punifh  thofe  whom  they  confidcred  as  contumacious,  by  the  dangerous  pro- 
fcription  of  declaring  them  enemies  to  their  country  ;  and  of  aflembling  the  peo- 
ple, when  they  ftiouid  think  neceffary.  In  a  word,  their  powers  were  as  indefi- 
nite,   as  the  authority  under  wifich  they  afted. 

In  the  tumultuous  alTemblies  which  were  frequently  held  upon  this  occafion, 
numberlefs  rcfolutions  v.ere  pafled,  extremely  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the 
fuprcme   legiflaiure.     Inflammatory   hand-bills  and  other  fedirious  papers  were 
continually  publiftied  -,  nor  were  the  conduftors  of  news  papers,   or  the  writers, 
of  various  pamphlets,  more  guarded  in  their  exprcflions,  or  temperate  in  their 

manner.. 
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manner.  Even  at  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  fo  long  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lency of  its  government  and  police,  as  well  as  the  moderate  manners  of  its  inha- 
bitants, printed  papers  were  difperfed  warning  the  pilots  on  the  Delaware,  not  to 
conduct  any  of  thole  tea-fhips  into  their  harbour,  as  they  were  only  fent  out  for 
the  purpofc  of  poifoning  and  enQaving  all  the  Americans.  At  the  lame  time  in- 
timations were  given,  that  it  was  expedled  they  would  apply  their  knowledge 
of  the  river,  under  the  fanilion  of  their  profeffion,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
effeftually  fecure  their  country  againft  fo  imminent  a  danger.  At  New  Y  ork,  m 
a  fimilar  publication,  the  teafhips  were  laid  to  be  laden  with  fetters,  which  had 
been  forged  in  Great  Britain  for  America  •,  and  every  vengeance  was  denounced 
againft  all  peribns,  who  lliould  in  any  manner  contribute  to  the  introdudion  of 
thole  chains. 

All  the  colonies,  as  if  by  common  confcnt,  feemed  to  have  united  in  this 
point ;  but  the  town  of  Bollon,  which  had  lo  long  been  diltinguifhed  by  the  re- 
publican and  fanatical  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and  which  had  of  late  been  lb 
juftly  obnoxious  to  government,  was  the  fcene  ot  the  firlt  outrage.  Three  (hips 
laden  with  tea  having  arrived  in  that  port,  the  captains  were  terrified  into  a  con- 
cefTion,  that,  it  they  wtre  permitted  by  the  conliynees,  the  board  of  cufloms, 
and  the  garrifon  of  Callle  William,  they  would  return  with  their  cargoes  to  Lno. 
land.  Thefe  promiles  could  not  be  fulfilled  :  the  confignees  rcfukd  to  dif- 
charge  the  captains  trom  the  obligations,  under  which  they  were  chartered  for 
the  delivery  of  their  cargoes;  the  cuftom-houie  rcluicd  them  a  clearance  for 
their  return  -,  and  the  governor  to  grant  them  a  pp.fTport  for  clearing  the  callle. 
In  this  ftate  of  things,  it  was  ealily  feen  by  the  people  of  the  town,  that  the 
fhips  lying  fo  near,  the  teas  would  be  landed  by  degrees,  notuithfianding  any 
guard  they  could  keep,  or  any  mealures  taken  to  prevent  it ;  and  ic  was  as  well 
known,  that  if  they  were  landed,  nothing  could  prevent  their  being  difpofed  of; 
and  thereby  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  resenue,  and  of  eftablifliing  the  monopoly 
fulfilled.  In  order  to  prevent  thele  confcquences  fo  much  dreaded,  a  number  of 
Dec.  i8.  armed  men,  under  the  difguife  of  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  lliips;  and  in  a 
few  hours,  difcharged  into  the  lea  their  whole  cargo  of  teas,  without  doing  any 
other  damage,  or  offering  any  injury  to  the  captains  or  crews. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  on  this  occalion  the  civil  and  military  power,  the  oover- 
nor,  the  garrilon  of  Fort  William,  and  the  armed  fliips  in  the  harbour,  were 
totally  ina(ftive. — Some  fmaller  quantities  of  tea  met  afterwards  with  a  fimilar 
fate,  at  Bofton  and  a  tew  other  places  -,  but  in  general  the  faiflors  for  the  laic  of 
that  commodity  having  been  obliged  to  relinquilh  their  employment,  and  no 
other  prrfons  daring  to  receive  the  cargoes  that  were  configned  to  thtm,  the 
mailers  of  the  tea  veflels  were  induced  by  thefe  circumftanccs,  as  well  as  a  Icnfe  of 
danger,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  determined  relblution  of  the  people,  to  comply 
with  the  r-ims  that  were  prefcribed  them  of  returning  dircdly  to  England,  with- 
out ent;>r.^!irg  themlclves  by  any  entry  at  the  cuftom-houles.  At  New  York,  in- 
deed, feme  tea  was  laniled  under  the  cannon  of  a  man  of  war  j  but  the  governor 

2  wa» 
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was  obliged  to  confent  to  its  being  locked  up  from  ufe,  in  order  to  appeafc  tlie 
populace. 

An  account  of  thefe  difturbances  arrived  in  England  during  the  fitting  of  par- 
liament, and  was  formally  conimun'cated  to  both  houfcs  in  a  meiraoe  trom  the 
throne,  informing  tnem,  That  in  confrqiicnce  of  the  unwairantable  praftices 
carried  on  in  North  America,  and  particularly  of  the  violent  and  outrageous 
proceedings  at  the  town  of  Boflon,  with  a  view  ot  obftruding  the  commerce  of 
this  kingdom,  and  upon  grounds  and  pretences  immediately  fubverfive  of  its 
conftitution,  it  was  thought  fit  to  lay  tiie  whole  matter  before  the  great  council 
of  the  nation  ;  fully  confiding,  as  v.'cU  in  their  zeal  tor  the  maintenance  of  his 
majefty's  authority,  as  in  their  attachment  to  the  common  intereft  and  welfare 
of  all  his  dominions,  that  they  will  r.ot  only  enable  him  eirechiailv  to  take  fuch 
meafures  as  may  be  moft  likely  to  put  an  immediate  flop  to  thofe  diforders,  but 
will  alfo  take  into  their  moft  krious  confidcration,  what  further  regulations  and 
perrr,anenr  provifions  may  be  "ecefTary  to  be  eltablitlied,  for  better  ftcurino  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  thejuft  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  crown  aiici. 
parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

This  meffage  was  accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  papers  relative  to  the  late- 
tranfaftions  in  America,  confifting  of  copies.and  extrads  or  letters  from  the  oover- 
nors  of  the  feveral  provinces ;  from  the  commander  of  the  forces  •,  from  the  admiral 
JnBofton  harbour-,  from  the  confignees  of  thete3atBo!fon,tooneof  the  rinoleadcrs  • 
of  the  faftion  in  that  town,  with  votes  and  refolves  of  the  town  of  Boflon  previous 
to  the  landing  of  the  tea,  and  narratives  of  the  tranfadtions  which  fucceeded  that 
event  -,  a  petition  from  the  confignees  to  the  council  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  prayino- 
that  their  perfons  and  property  might  be  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  oovern- 
mcnt,  with  the  refulal  of  the  council  to  interfere  in  any  manner  in  the  bufintfs  • 
a  proclamation  iffued  by  the  governor,  to  forbid  factious  meetings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  mock  proceedings  of  the  Maflachufets  council  condemninrr  the 
aft  of  deftroying  the  tea,  and  advifing  legal  profecutions  againft  the  perpe- 
trators,, none  of  whom  was  known,  or  within  the  reach  of  difcovery.  They  alfo 
contained  details  from  the  different  governors  of  ail  tranfafiiions  relative  to  the 
teas,  which  took  place  in  their  refpedive  governments,  from  the  firft  intelli'^ence 
of  their  being  (hipped  in  Ingland,  to  the  date  of  the  letters  ;  threats  and  pro- 
phetic warnings,  which  were  continually  fent  to  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  teas 
were  configned  ;  and  copies  of  certain  printed  papers,  v,ith  a  great  number  of 
fugitive  inflammatory  pieces;  hand-bills,  alarms,  violent  refolves  of  town 
meetings,  illegal  proceedings  of  committees,  and  extraordinary  muiutes  of 
council. 

T!iefe  papers,  but  particularly  fuch  as  related  ro  the  tranfadions  at  Bofton 
were  accompanied  with  a  comment,  in  which  the  conduit  of  the  governor  was 
defcribed  and  applauded,  and  that  of  the  prevailing  faclion  reprefented  in  the 
moft  atrocious  light.  It  was  faid,  that  hi  bad  taken  cv;:-/  meafure  which  pru- 
dence could  fugged,  or  good  policy  juftify,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Eaft  India 
company's  property,  the  fafety  of  the  confignees,  and  the  prefervation  of  order 
54-  ^  ^  and 
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and  quiet  in  the  town  ;  that  every  civil  precaution  to  avert  the  mifchiefs  that  foL 
lowed  had  been  ufed  in  vain  •,  that  his  majefty's  council,  the  militia,  and  the  com- 
pany of  cadets,  had  been  all  feparately  applied  to  for  their  afTiftance  in  the  pre- 
lervation  of  the  public  peace,  but  without  elFcdt:  they  all  refufed,  or  declined  doing 
tlieir  duty  -,  that  the  llieriff  haa  read  the  proclamation  to  the  tadtion  at  their  town- 
meeting,  commanding  them  to  break  up  that  illegal  afltmbly,  but  the  proclama- 
tion was  treated  with  the  greateft  contempt,  and  the./heriff  iniulted  in  the  grofltft 
manner ;  that  the  governor  had  it  undoubtedly  in  his  power,  by  calling  in  the 
afl'iiVance  of  the  naval  force  which  was  in  the  harbour,  to  have  pre\ented  the 
dellrudlion  of  the  tea  ;  but  as  the  leading  men  in  Bofton  had  always  made  great 
complaints  of  the  interpofuicn  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  charged  to  their  account 
all  dilUirbances  of  every  iort,  that  he,  \\ith  great  prudence  and  moderation, 
determined  from  the  beginning  to  decline  a  meafure  which  would  have  been  Ui 
irritating  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  might  well  have  hoped  by  this  confi- 
dence in  their  conduct,  and  truft  repoled  in  the  civil  power,  to  have  calmed  their 
turbulence,  and  preferved  the  public  tranquillity. 

■  "  Thus,  added  the  minifter,  the  people  of  Boflon  were  fairly  tried  ;  they  were 
•  left  to  their  own  conducl,  and  to  the.gijidance  of  tiieir  own  magiltrates,  and  the 
reiult  has  given  the  lie  to  their  former  proicdions  :  they  are  now  without  an  ex- 
cufe  ;  every  civil  regulation  has  been  let  at  naught;  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  province  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  have  been  found  infufncient  to 
prevent  the  moft  violent  outrages,  alike  deftruiftive  of  public  order  and 
private  property  ;  the  loyal  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  mercantile  town,  as 
they  peculiarly  affeded  to  reprefent  themfelves,  have  given  to  the  world  a  notable 
proof  of  their  juftice,  moderation,  and  af^Vdion  for  the  mother  country,  in 
wantonly  committing  to  the  waves  a  valuable  commodity,  belonging  to  a  com- 
mercial company  whole  loyalty  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  without  fo  much  as 
the  pretence  of  nccefBty,  even  fuppofing  their  oppofition  to  the  payment  of  the 
duties  could  juftify  fuch  a  plea,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  adhere  to  their 
own  refolutions  of  nonconfumption,  effcdlually  to  evade  the  revenue  laws."  ]t 
was  therefore  concluded  upon  the  whole,  that,  from  an  impartial  review  of  the 
papers  now  before  the  parliament,  it  would  manifelUy  appear,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  by  either  civil,  military,  or  naval  ofiicers,  to  efFetftuate  the  re  efta- 
blifhnjent  of  tranquillity  and  order  in  the  province  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  with- 
out additional  parliamentary  powers  to  give  efficacy  to  their  proceedings  ;  that 
no  perfon  employed  by  government  could  in  any  act,  however  common  or 
legal,  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  or  ftation,  without  its  being  immediatelv  ex- 
claimed againlt  by  the  licentious  rabble,  as  an  infringement  of  their  liberties  ; 
that  it  was  the  fettled  opinion  of  fome  of  the  wilcll  men,  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  the  beft  acquainted  with  the  afiiairs  of  the  colonics,  that  in  their 
prefent  flate  of  government,  no  meafures  vvliatfoever  could  be  purfued  that  would 
cfFcflually  remedy  thefe  glaring  evils,  which  were  every  day  growing  to  a  more 
daring  and  dangerous  height  •,  that  parliament,  and  parliament  only,  was  capa- 
.b'leof  re-eflablifliing  tranquillity  among  thofe  turbulent  people,  and  of  bringing 

order 
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order  out  of  confufion  ;  and  confequently,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  every  mem- 
ber to  weigh  and  confider,  with  an  attention  UiitabJe  to  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
jcft,  the  purport  of  the  papers  before  the  houfe,  and  laying  all  prejudices  totally 
afide,  to  form  his  opinion  impartially  in  regard  to  the  meaiiires  moll  elegible  to 
be  purfucd  for  fupporting  the  fupreme  legiOative  authority,  the  dignity  of  par- 
liament, and  the  true  interefl:  of  the  Britilh  empire. 

Thcfc  arguments  produced  tlie  defired  eftd.  Tiie  fpirit  roufed  againft  the 
Americans  became  remaikably  (Irong,  both  within  and  without  the  houfe  ;  from 
a  convidtion  of  the  impoflibility  of  the  future  exillence  of  any  trade  with  the  co- 
lonics, if  the  flagrant  outrage  on  commerce,  conitnitted  at  Bollon,  ihould  go  un- 
puniflicd.  While  the  nation  was  in  this  temper,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  throne,  in  order  "  to  return  thanks  for  his  mnjefty's  melTage,  and  the 
gracious  communication  of  the  American  papers,  with  an  aillirance  that  the  com- 
mons would  not  fail  to  exert  every  means  in  their  power  of  effedually  providing 
for  objeds  fo  eirc-ntial  to  the  general  welfare  as  maintaining  the  due  execution  of 
the  law^,  and  fecuring  thejuft  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  tiie  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain."  This  motion  produced  a  warm  debate,  or  rather  difcuf- 
fion  on  American  affairs  -,  and  a  retrofpedive  inquiry  was  propofed,  "  not  only 
into  the  behaviour  of  the  An-iCricans,  who  had  reiifted  government,  but  into  thai: 
fylVem  of  violence  which  had  provoked,  and  of  weaknefs  which  had  encouraged 
their  refiftance.''  Such  a  retrofped  into  the  management  of  miniftcrs,  the  mino- 
rity aflerted,  was  effcntially  conneded  with  an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  America; 
and  that  without  fuch  retrofped,  our  colonies  might  be  loft,  in  fpite  of  all  the  votes 
and  refolutions  of  parliament.  The  friends  of  adminillration,  on  the  other  hand, 
ftrongly  objeded  to  all  retrofped,  as  a  deviation  froni  the  main  fubjed.  The  bufi. 
nels  before  the  houfe,  they  obferved,  was  important  and  preiling  •,  that  in  the  exa- 
mination of  this  great  fubjed  great  points  would  be  canvafl'ed  :  it  might  even  per-- 
haps  become  a  qutftion,  whether  tlie  colonies  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  But  if  this 
quellion  fhould  be  decided  in  the  negative,  then  it  would  be  necefTary  to  examine 
in  what  manner  their  fubordination  Ihall  be  preferved,  and  authority  enforced. 
Thefc  points  required  the  mod  ferious  invefiigation,  in  which  the  retrofped  re- 
cammended  would  be  unnecefTary,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  as  having  a  tendency 
-to  inflame  and  to  encourage  thofc  whom  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  parliament  by  every 
means  to  reduce  under  obedience. 

The  minifter  having  carried  this  addrefs,  and  avoided  the  intended  examination, 
opened  his  plan  for  the  reftoratio'i  of  peace, orucr,juftice,  and  commerce  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maflachufets  Bay.  He  began  with  obferving,  that  the  oppofition  to  the  4fe 
authority  of  parliament  had  always  origin:i,ted  in  that  colony,  and  that  co- 
lony  had  always  been  inftigattd  to  fuch  condiud  by  tlie  town  of  Eofton  ;  that, 
for  the  purpole  of  a  thorough  reformation,  it  of  courfe  became  neqeflary  to  be- 
oin  with  thatiown,  which  by  a  late  unparalleled  outrage,  had  led  the  way  to  the 
dcftrudion  of  commerce  in  all  parts  of  America  ;  that  if  a  fevcre  and  exemplary 
punifliment  was  not  inflided  on  this  heinous  offence,  Great  Britain  would  be  want- 
ino-  in  the  protcdion  fheowed  to  her  moft  peaceable  and  meritorious  fubjeds  •,  that" 
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had  fiich  an  mfult  been  offered  to  Britifh  property  in  a  foreign  port,  the  nation 
would  Jiave  brcn  called  upon  to  demand  lacistadion  for  it ;  and  flioiild  flie  be 
more  tame  in  receiving  it  from  thole  who  owed  her  allegiance  ? — Surely  not ;  he 
Vv  ould  therefore  propole,  that  the  town  of  Bofton  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  tor 
the  tea  that  had  been  ddboyed  in  its  port.  The  injury  was  indeed  committed 
by  perfons  unknown  and  in  dilguifc,  but  the  town  magiftracy  had  taken  no  no- 
tice of  it :  they  had  never  madcany  iearch  after  tiie  offenders  -,  and  confequently, 
by  a  manifeft  neglect  of  duty,  became  ar complices  in  the  guilt. 

Tiie  fining  of  communiiies  for  their  negledt  in  punilliing  offences,  he  very 
juftly  oblcrved,  was  authorifcd  by  feveral  examples  * ;  but  it  would  not  be. 
fufKcient  to  punifh  the  town  of  Bollon,  become  obnoxious  by  a  feries  of  fediti- 
ous  pradficcs  of  every  kind,  by  obliging  her  to  make  a  pecuniary  fatis- 
faftion  for  the  late  injury,  which  by  not  endeavouring  to  prevent  or  punifh, 
file  has  in  fadt  encouraged  :  fccurity  mull  be  given  that  trade  may  be  fafely  carried 
©n  in  future,  property  protected,  laws  obeyed,  and  duties  regularly  paid  •,  other- 
wife  the  puniiliment  of  a  fingle  illegal  adt  could  work  no  reformation.  For  this 
piirpole  it  would  be  proper  to  take  away  from  Bofton  the  privilege  of  a  port,  un- 
til his  majefty  fhould  be  fatisficd  in  thefe  particulars,  and  publicly  declare  in  coun« 
cil,  on  a  proper  certificate  of  the  good  behaviour  of  the  town,  that  he  was  fo  fatis-- 
iied  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  that  the  cuflom-houfe  officers,  who  were  not  now  fafe 
at  Bofton,  or  fafe  only  while  they  neglected  their  duty,  fliould  be  removed  to 
Salem,  where  they  might  exercife  their  funftions.  By  fuch  a  meafure  Boftort; 
would  fuffer,  but  flie  deferved  to  fuffer,  and  the  duration  of  her  punifhment  was 
entirely  in  her  own  power ;  for  whenever  flie  fhould  fatisfy  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany for  the  tea  that  had  been  audacioufly  deftroyed  by  her  own  violence,  and 
give  full  affurances  of  obedience  in  future  to  the  laws  of  trade  and  revenue, 
tJiere  was  no  doubt  but  his  majefty,  in  whom  it  was  proper  that  fuch  a  power 
ihould  be  veftedj  would  again  open  the  port,  and  exercife  that  mercy  which 
was  agreeable  to  his  royal  difpofition.  ' 

.  The  minifter  next  proceeded  to  recommend  unanimity  ancrfirmnefs.  He  waS' 
no  eneniy  to  lenient  meafuFes ;  but  this  was  a  crifis  which  demanded  vigour. 
Kefolutions  of  cenfufe  and  warning  would  avail  nothi.ng  :  now  was  the  time  to 
Itand  out  -,  to  defy  .the  colonies  with  firmnefs,  and  without  fear.  "  A  convic- 
tion," laid  he,  mud  be  produced  to  America,  that  we  are  in  earneft,  and  will 
proceed  with  vigour.  This  convidtion  can  never  be  obtained  fhould  thiy 
find  us  doubting  and  hefitating.  Some  friends  to  Britifli  authority  may  in- 
deed fviffer  by  luch  an  exertion  of  power  •,  but  if  with  this  temporary  in- 
conveniency  we  compare  the  lofs  of  t^ic  country,  or  of  its  due  obedience,, 
we  Ihall  be  at  no  lols  how  to  determine.     The  Americans,  it  is  faid,  in  fuch 

*  In  ihe  reign- of  Clut!es  If.  the  city  of  London  was  fined,  when  Dr.  Lamb  was  killed  by  : 
unknown  per/ons.;  the  city  cf  Edinburgh  was  fined,  and  otherwife  puriflied,  fcr  the  murder  of, 
captain  Potteous ;  and  pan  of  the  reveriue  of  the  town  of  Glasgow  was  fequefteied,  until  fatis-. 
failion  had  been  made  for  pulling  down  Mr..C.imbcrs  houfe, 

cafe. 
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cafe,  will  not  pay  tlieir  debts.  This  they  threatened  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp-Acl :  the  adt  was  repealed  ;  what  was  the  confequence  ? — Tiiey  did 
?w/pay.  Such  a  threat,  if  regarded,  mull  difable  parliament  equally  in  all  us 
proceedings.  The  prefent  ait  will  not  require  a  gieut  military  power  to  enforce 
it:  four  or  five  regiments  will  be  fufficient;  but  it  more  fhould  benecclury,  fuch 
force  muft  be  ufed  with  coolnels  and  moderation  to  (ecure  the  due  operation  of  the 
ftatute.  The  other  colonies  will  not  take  fire  at  a  proper  punifhrnen't  inflicted  on 
thofe  who  have  difobeyed  the  laws.  They  will  leave  them  to  fufFer  their  merited 
chaftifements  ;  but  if  they  fhould  combme  with  them,  the  confequences  of  their 
rebellion  belong  not  to  us,  but  to  them,  it  is  enough  for  us  that  our  meafurcs 
arejuft  and  equitable:  let  us  therefore  proceed  with  firmnefs,  juitice,  and  refo- 
lution  ;  a  courfc  which,  if  fteadily  puriucd,  will  certainly  produce  that  due  obe- 
dience to  the  lav/s  of  this  country,  and  that  fecurity  to  the  trade  of  diis  people, 
which  I  fo  ardently  wifli  for." 

In  confequence  of  thefe  arguments,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  cuftoms 
in  the  tov/n  of  Bofton  in  the  province  of  Maflachufets  Bay  in  North  America^ 
and.  to  difcontinue  the  landing  and  difcharging,  lading  and  fliipping  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandife,  at  the  faid  town  of  Bofton,  or  within  the  harbour  there- 
of." During  the  progrefs  of  the  bill  a  motion  was  made  for  an  amendment,  for  the 
purpofe  of  laying  a  fine  on  the  town  of  Bofton,  equivalent  to  the  damage  fuftained 
by  the  Eaft  India  company  ;  and  if  they  refufcd  to  pay  fuch  fiqe  or  fatisfaftion, 
then  and  not  before,  the  penalties  of  the  aft  fliould  be  allowed  to  take  place. 
The  propofition  however  was  rejefted  ;  and  this  bill,  pregnant  with  fo  many  im- 
portant confequences,  was  pufhed  on  with  fuch  vigour  and  difpatch,  that  it  did 
not  remain  long  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  it  paiTed  without  a  divifion,     jvjafcj, 
as  well  as  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.     The  antipathy  againft  the  Americans  was  now 
become  fo  ftrong,  as  to  overbear  the  moft  refolute  and  determined  champions 
in  the  oppofition.     Many  of  thofe,  who  had  been  the  moft  warm  advocates  for 
the  colonies,  went  fo  far  as  to  condemn  their  late  behaviour,  and  even  to  applaud 
the  prefent  meafure,  as  not  only  juft  but  lenient. 

Several  gentlemen,  however,  who  had  voted  for  the  bill  to  fiiut  up  the  port  of 
Bofton,  were  neverthelefs  of  opinion,  that  fomething  of  a  conciliatory  nature 
Ought  to  accompany  that  high  exertion  of  authority  ;  that  parliament,  while  it 
refented  the  outrages  of  the  incendiaries  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  ftiould  manifeft  a 
difpofition  to  appeafe  the  fober  part  of  the  colonies  -,  that  if  they  had  fatisfadtion 
in  the  matter  of  taxation,  they  would  become  inftruments  in  keeping  the  inferior 
and  more  turbulent  fort  in  order ;  and  that  this  facrifice  to  peace  might  be  made  at 
a  very  fmall  expence,  as  the  only  grievous  duty,  and  that  which  had  bred  fo  many 
diforders,  was  of  very  little  value  to  Great  Britain.  A  motion  was  accordingly 
made  for  a  repeal  of  the  port  duty  on  tea,  as  being  confidered  by  the  Americans 
as  a  badge  of  flavery,  rather  than  a  contribution  to  government.  The  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  this  propofition  were  nearly  the  fame  as  formerly,  except  what 
regards  the  policy  of  fuch  a  meafure.  It  was  urged  that  fuch  an  aft  of  conde- 
54.  6  B  fcenfioii 
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APPEND,  feenfion  would  flievv,  that  though  government  meant  by  penal  afts  to  punifh  dif- 
*— rv~^  orders  in  the  colonies,  it  at  the  lame  time  regarded  their  privileges  and  their  quiet, 
•  '''^'^'  and  would  not  only  render  rigour  more  eftedual,  but  unneccfiary.  The  friends 
of  adminilbation  replied,  that  the  tea-duty  was  by  no  means  fo  inconfulerable  al"; 
reprefcutcd,  and  that  a  repeal  of  it  at  this  time,  inftead  of  anlwcring  any  good 
purpofe,  would  ihew  fuch  a  degree  of  wavering  and  inconfiftency,  as  would  en- 
tirely defeat  the  beneficial  effeds  that  might  be  cxpeded  from  the  vigorous  plan 
which  had  been  adopted,  after  too  long  rtmifinels  •,  that  parliament  ought  to 
ihew  that  it  will  relax  in  none  of  its  juft  rights,  but  enforce  them  in  a  pradical 
way;  and  tb,)t  the  parent- ftate  ought  to  demonfcrate,  that  flie  is  provided  with 
fufficienc  means  of  making  heri'elf  obeyed,  whenever  flie  is  refifted. 

On  thefe  grounds  a  negative  was  put  on  the  motion  ;  and  it  foon  appeared, 
that  the  Bofton  Port- Bill  formed  but  one  part  of  the  coercive  plan  propoled  by 
the  miniftry,  in  regard  to  that  refradlory  colony  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
Others  of  a  deeper  and  more  extcnfive  operation  were  behind,  and  made  their 
April  21.  appearance  in  due  order.  A  bill  was  now  brought  in  for  "  the  better  regulat- 
ing the  government  in  the  province  of  Maffachufets  Bay."  The  purpofe  of  this 
bill,  as  the  preamble  declares,  was  "  to  alter  fo  much  of  the  charter  granted  by 
king  William  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maflachufets  Bay  as  relates  to  the  cletfling  of 
the  council,  which  fliall  for  the  future  be  compofed  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants, 
or  proprietors  of  lands  within  the  province,  as  iliall  be  appointed  by  his  majefty, 
with  the  advice  of  the  privy-council,  agreeable  to  the  pradice  now  ufed  in  re- 
fpedl  to  the  appointment  of  counfellors  in  fuch  of  his  majefty's  other  coloniesi 
in  America,  (namely,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  feveral  others)  the 
governors  whereof  are  appointed  by  commifiion  under  the  great  feal  of  Great 
Britain  :"—  in  a  word,  to  change  it  from  a  charier  to  a  royal  government,  in  this 
and  moft  other  refptds.  The  minifter,  who  brought  in  the  bill,  alledged  in  its 
fupport,  that  thediforders  in  the  province  of  Mafluchurets  Bay  not  only  diftraded 
that  colony  within  itfelf,  but  fet  an  ill  example  to  all  the  other  colonies,  A  n  exe- 
cutive power  was  wanting  in  the  government :  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  the  people  were  riotous  -,  there  was  a  total  defed  in  the  conflitu- 
tional  power  throughout.  If  the  democratic  part  fliew  a  contempt  of  the  laws, 
how  is  the  governor  to  enforce  them  ?  Magiftrates  he  cannot  appoint:  he  cannot 
give  an  order  without  feven  of  the  council  aflenting  •,  and  let  the  military  be  ever 
fo  numerous  and  adive,  they  cannot  move  in  fupport  of  the  civil  magiftracy, 
when  no  civil  magiftrate  will  call  upon  them  for  fupport.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  faid 
he,  "  that  we  make  laws  and  regulations  here,  while  there  are  none  found  to  exe- 
cute them  in  America  :  it  is  therefore  become  abfolutely  ncceflary  to  alter  the 
whole  frame  of  the  Maffachufets  government,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  executive 
and  judicial  powers." 

The  oppcfition  lo  this  bill  was  more  adive  and  united,  than  that  upon  the 
Boflon  Port-Bill.  The  minority  maintained,  that  this  carried  the  principle  of 
injuftice  much  farther  i  that  to  take  away  the  civil  conllitution  of  a  whole  people 
fecured  by  charter,  the  validity  of  which  was  not  fo  much  as  queftioned  at  law, 

upon 
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upon  mere  loofe  allegations  of  delinquencies  and  defedls,  was  a  proceeding  of  a 
iDoft  arbitrary  and  dangerous  nature  j  that  die  proceedings  againil  the  American 
and  Englifn  corporations,  during  t'le  reigns  ot  Charles  and  James  II.  were  de- 
fervedly  accounted  the  molr  tyianiiical  adls  of  thofe  arbitrary  princes,  but  that 
this  attempt,  was  worfc :  then  the  charge  was  regularly  made,  the  colonies  and 
corporations  called  to  anfwer,  and  the  rules  of  juftice  obferved  at  leaft  in  ap- 
pearance •,  but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  very  colour  of  juftice  was  indecently 
negleflcJ,  as  an  unneccffary  fan6tion  to  violence ;  that  the  pretences  for  abro- 
gating this  charter,  in  order  to  give  ftrength  to  government,  were  altogether  fri- 
volous ;  and  the  miniftry  were  afked,  whether  the  colonies  which  are  already  re- 
gulated nearly  in  the  manner  propofed  by  the  bill,  were  more  fubmifllve  to  the 
right  of  taxation  than  that  of  Maffachufets  Bay  ? — If  not,  what  can  be  expefted 
from  the  bill  fo  material  to  tiie  authority  of  the  legiflature,  as  to  rifk  all  the  credit 
of  parliamentary  juftice  by  fuch  a  ftrong  and  irregular  proceeding  ? — Similar  ar- 
guments were  ufed  againft  the  bill  in  the  houfe  of  lords  -,  but  the  fpirit  of  re- 
ducing America  to  obedience  was  fo  univerfal,  that  it  was  carried  through  both 
houfes  by  a  great  majority. 

This  majority  encouraged  the  minifter  to  propofe  foon  after  another  bill,  with- 
out  which,  it  was  laid,  the  two  former  would  be  inefficacious.  It  was  entitled,  "-a 
bill  for  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  cafes  of  perfons  queftioned 
for  any  afts  done  by  them  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  fuppreffion  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Maflachufets  Bay  in  New  England  :"  and  it. 
provides,  That  in  cafe  any  perlon  is  indided  in  that  province  for  murder  or  any 
other  capital  offence,,  if  it  fhall  appear  to  the  governor  that  the  fadl  was  com- 
mitted in  the  exercile  or  aid  of  magiftracy  in  fuppreffing  tumults  and  riots,  and 
that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  province,  he  ftiall  fend  the  perfon  fo  indided 
to  fome  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried  ;  the  charges  on  both  fides 
tp  be  borne  out  of  the  culloms. 

The  minifter  lupported  this  bill  on  the  fame  principle  with  a  view  to  which  it, 
had  been  framed,  that  of  ftate-neceflity.  It  was  in  vain,  he  obferved,  to  appoint 
a  magiftracy  that  would  adt,  if  none  could  be  found  to  put  their  orders  in  execu- 
tion. Thefe  orders  would  moft  probably  be  refifted  by  force ;  and  that  force 
would  necelTitate  force  alfo  to  execute  the  laws.  In  fuch  cale,  blood  would  proba- 
bly be  fpilt :  but  who  would  rill<  this  event,  though  in  the  execution  of  his  cleareft 
duty,  it  the  rioters  themfclves^or  their  abettors,  were  to  fit  as  his  judges  r— "  How, 
can  any  man,"  faid  he,  "  defend  himielf  on  the  plea  of  executing  your  laws,  bcr 
fore  thofe  perfons  v^ho  deny  your  right  to  make  any  laws  to  bind  them  ?  The  very 
idea  of  fuch  a  defence  involves  an  abfuidity  ;  yet  unlefs  thatpiea  is  admitted,  he 
muft  neceifarily  be  found  guilty  :  he  has  no  other  chance  for  his  life."  Such 
^n  att  as  that  before  the  houfe,  his  lordfhip  urged  was  not  without  prece-r 
dent  at  home.  "  Where  fmuggling  has  been  found  to  be  notorioufly  coun. 
tenanced  in  one  county,  the  trial  for  offences  of  that  kind  has  been  direc'led  to 
be  held  in  another.  The  rebels  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1746,  were  tried  ia 
England  :  all  particular  privileges  give  way  to  public  fafety  ;  even  the  Habeas 
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Corpus  Aft,  that  great  palladium  of  Englifn  liberty,  has  been  fofpended  in  times 
of  national  danger.  The  prefent  adts  do  not,  however,  eftahlifli  a  military  go- 
vernment, but  a  civil  one,  by  which  the  former  conftitucion  is  greatly  improved  : 
they  gave  to  the  province  of  Maflachufcts  Bay  a  council,  magiilrares,  and  judges, 
whereas  in  etfcct  it  had  none  before  ;  they  do  not  fcreen  guilt,  they  only  protedt 
innocence."  This,  he  added,  was  the  laft  aft  he  had  to  propofe,  in  order  to  per- 
fcft  his  plan  of  authority,  that  the  reft  muft  depend  upon  the  vigilance  of  his 
majefty's  lervants  in  tlie  execution  of  their  duty,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be 
wanting  -,  that  the  ufual  relief  of  four  regiments  for"  America,  had  been  all  or- 
dered to  Bodon  ;  that  general  Gage,  in  whofe  abilities  he  placed  great  confidence, 
was  fent  as  governor  and  commander  in  chief;  that  wlfile  proper  precautions 
were  taken  for  the  fupport  of  the  magiftracy,  the  fame  fpirit  was  fhewn  for  the 
punifliment  of  offenders,  and  that  profecutions  had  been  ordered  againft  thofe 
who  were  ringleaders  in  fedition  •,  that  every  thing  fiiouid  be  done  firmly,  yet 
legally  and  prudently,  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  r.ffilled  by  the  ableft 
lawyers ;  and  that  he  made  no  doubt,  but  by  the  fieady  execution  of  the  mea- 
fures  now  taken,  obedience  and  the  blefiings  of  peace  would  be  reftored. 

The  minority,  who  oppofed  tiiis  bill  with  the  fame  veliemence  as  the  former, 
denied  its  very  foundation  ;  namely,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  procuring 
of  an  impartial  trial ;  for  if  a  party-fpirit  againff  the  authority  of  Great  Britain 
■would  condemn  an  aftive  officer  there  as  a  murderer,   the  fame  party-fpirit  for 
prelerving   the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  might  acquit  the  murderer  here,  as  a 
vigilant  performer  of  his  duty.     This  abufe  was  not  perhaps  quite  fo  probable, 
as  the  people  here  were  not  agitated  to  the  fame  degree  ;  but  that  there  is  no  ab- 
folute  fccurity  againft  party  fpint  in  judicial  proceedings,  where  men's  minds  are 
inflamed  by  public  contefis,  as  at  prefent  both  in  New  and  Old  England  ;  and 
that  before  the  people  of  Maflachulets  Bay  are  judged  unworthy  of  the  exercife 
of  thofe  rights  with  which  the  conftitution  has  veftcd  them,  fome  abufe  ought  to 
be  proved.     "  Has  any  proof,"  faid  they,  "  been  gi\'en  or  attempted  of  fuch 
an  abufe  ? — The  cafe  of  captain  Frefton  is  recent.     That  officer  and  lome  fol- 
diers  under  his  command,  were  indifted  at  Boft&n  for  a  murdirr— for  killing  per- 
fons  in  the  fupprefllon  of  a  riot :  this  is  the  very  cait;  the  aftfuppoles;  how  did 
the  affair  turn  out  ? — He  was  honourably  acquitted  ;  therefore  the  bill  is  not 
only  unfupported,  but  contradifted  by  faft  :"  and  they  further  infifted,  that  the 
miniftry  having  no  fort  of  reafon  for  impeaching  the  tribunals  of  America,  their 
real  intention  was  to  fet  up  a  military  government,  and  to  provide  a  virtual  in- 
demnity for  all  the  murders  and  other  capital  offences  which  might  be  committed 
under  the  fanftion  of  that  barbarous  authority.     Notwithftanding  thcfe  reproba- 
tions, more  the  effcft  of  paffion  than  of  reafon,  the  bill  was  fupported  by  a  great 
majority,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  through  both  houfes. 

But  the  minifter,  not  fatisfied  with  taking  the  moft  vigorous  meafures  for  en- 
forcmg  the  obedience  of  our  old  and  refraftory  colonies,  extended  his  attention 
aUo  towards  the  new  and  fubmiflive  ones.  As  there  was  ftill  a  poffibility  that 
Great  Britain,  after  her  utn;oft  efforts,  might  be  deprived  of  her  ancient  poflef- 
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fjons  on  tiie  continent  of  America  by  a  lawlcfs  faftion,  it  was  neceffuy  that  every 
means  fhould  be  taken  to  increaie  the  conlequence  of  her  late  acquifitions,  and 
to  feciire  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their  perpetual  dependence 
on  the  crown.  With  this  view  a  bill,  whicii  has  much  engaged  the  public  no- 
tice, "  for  making  more  effectual  provifion  lor  the  government  ot"  the  province  of 
Quebec,"  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  quickly  palled,  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Commons,  where  it  occafioned  long  and  warm  debates.  The  par- 
ticular objec^ts  of  the  bill  were,  to  augment  the  importance  of  the  province  of 
Qiiebec,  by  extending  its  limits  fouthward  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  wcftward 
to  the  banks  of  the  MifTilippi,  and  northward  to  the  boundary  of  the  Hudfon's 
Bay  company  ;  to  form  a  legiflative  council  for  all  the  affairs  of  the  province, 
except  taxation,  and  in  which  his  majcfty'sCanadian  Roman  catholic  lubjcfts  were 
to  be  entitled  to  a  place  ;  to  eftablilh  the  French  laws,  and  a  trial  without  jury  in 
civil  cafes,  and  the  Englifh  laws,  with  a  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cafes;  and  to  fe- 
curetothe  Koman  catholic  clergy,  the  regulars  or  monks  excepted,  the  lesal  c«- 
joyment  of  their  eifates,  and  of  their  tythes,  from  all  who  are  of  the  Romifh 
religion. 

In  favour  of  thefe  regulations  it  was  urged.  That  the  French,  who  compofed 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  having  been  ufed  to 
live  under  an  abfolute  government,  were  not  anxious  about  the  forms  of  a  free 
one,  which  they  little  valued  or  underftood  ;  that  they  even  abhorred  the  idea  of 
a  popular  reprelentation,  from  obferving  the  mifchiel's  v/hich  it  had  introduced 
into  the  neighbouring  colonies  :  that  befides  thefe  confiderations,  it  v/ould  be 
unreafonable  to  have  a  reprefentative  body,  out  of  which  all  the  natives  fliould  be 
excluded,  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  trufl:  fuch  an  initrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
people  but  newly  taken  into  the  Bricifh  empire  :  they  were  not  yet  ripe  for  EngliQi 
government ;  that  thtir  landed  property  had  been  granted,  and  their  fettlements 
made  on  the  ideas  of  French  law-,  that  a  trial  by  jury,  in  regard  to  fuch  pro- 
perty, was  ftrange  and  difgulfful  to  them  ;  thst  in  regard  to  religion,  it  had  been 
ftipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  allow  them  perfect  freedom  in  that  point,  as 
far  as  the  laws  of  England  permit  :  and  it  was  farther  obferved,  that  the  penal 
laws  of  England  with  refpeit  to  religion,  do  not  extend  beyond  this  kingdom, 
tliough  the  king's  fupremacy  does,  and  therefore  provifion  was  made  in  the  bill 
to  oblige  the  Canadians  to  be  fubjed;  to  it,  and  an  oath  prefcribed  as  a  teft  againfl: 
fuch  papal  claims  as  might  endanger  the  allegiance  of  thofe  people  ;  that  it  was 
ao-ainft  all  equity  to  perfecute  and  puniih  the  Canadians  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  that  a  people  cannot  be  laid  to  have  their  own  religion  who  have  not  their  own 
priefthood.  As  to  what  regarded  the  payment  of  tythes,  it  was  at  belt  onlv  fetting 
down  the  French  clergy  where  they  were  found  at  the  conqueft :  in  one  refpedl 
they  were  indeed  v/orle,  as  no  perlon  profeffing  the  prottitant  religion  was  to  be 
fubject  to  fuch  payment  ;  which,  bemg  a  great  encouragement  to  convcrfion, 
would  contribute  daily  to  diminifh  their  conlequence.  Nor  was  a  pretext,  dif- 
ferent from  its  real,  and  even  laudable  purpofe,  to  leek  tor  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  the  province.  Thofe  eftablifhed  by  the  proclamation,  it  was  faid,  had  been 
►  4.  6  C  found 
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found  to  be  too  narrow,  asfeveral  French  families  were  fcattered  beyond  them  on 
all  fides,  and  even  an  entire  colony  at  the  Illinois,  comprehended  in  no  Britifli  go- 
vernment. 

The  minority,  a  fmall  but  determined  band,  replied  that  a  form  of  arbi- 
trary government,  eftablifhed  by  adl  of  parliament,  for  any  part  of  tlie  Britifh 
dominions,  was  a  thing  new  in  the  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  -,  that  it  was  of  the 
tnoft  dangerous  example,  and  wholly  unnecefTary  :  for  either  the  government  of 
Quebec,  fuch  as  it  then  was,  might  be  fuffered  to  remain,  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  tolerated  from  the  ncceffity  which  firft  gave  rife  to  it,  or  an 
aficmijly  might  be  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  in  which 
the  natives  might  have  fuch  a  fhare  as  Ihould  be  thought  convenient  -,  and  that 
fuch  an  aflembly  was  not  impradticable  appeared  from  the  example  of  Granada. 
W  hy  admit  the  Roman  catholics  of  Canada  into  a  legillativc  council,  and  deny 
the  propriety  of  their  fitting  in  a  legidative  afTembly  ?— Nothing,  it  was  replied, 
could  induce  the  miniftry  to  embrace  that  dilUnftion,  but  the  hatred  which  they 
had  to  i'uch  alTemblies,  and  to  all  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large.  The  aboli- 
tion of  juries  in  civil  caufes  was  feverely  animadverted  upon,  and  on  the  fubjedt 
of  religion  the  conflift  was  peculiarly  warm.  The  capitulation,  it  was  faid,  pro- 
vided for  no  more  than  a  mere  toleration  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  whereas 
this  is  an  etlablifliment  of  it  -,  that  the  people  of  Canada  had  hitherto  been  happy 
under  that  toleration,  and  looked  for  nothing  farther  ;  but  by  this  eftablifhment, 
the  proteftant  religion  e_njoys  at  bed  no  more  than  a  toleration.  The  popifh 
clergy  have  a  legal  parliamentary  right  to  a  maintenance  ;  the  proteilant  clergy 
are  left  at  the  king's  mercy :  why  are  not  both  put  at  leaft  on  an  equal  footing  ?— 
It  was  farther  afked,  why  the  proclamation  limits  were  enlarged,  as  if  it  was 
thought  that  this  arbitrary  government  could  not  have  too  extenfive  an  objetft. 
If  there  were,  which  was  queftioned,  any  fpots  beyond  thofe  limits  on  which 
Canadians  were  fettled,  let  them  be  provided  for  ;  but  do  not  annex  to  Canada 
immenle  territories,  of  the  fineft  land  in  North  America,  which  run  on  the  back 
of  all  our  old  colonies.  Such  a  meafure  could  not  fail,  it  was  faid,  to  increale 
their  dilcontent?,  and  to  fill  them  with  apprehenfions,  that  an  arbitrary  military 
government,  and  a  people  alien  in  origin,  laws,  and  religion — that  the  very  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  helped  to  conquer,  were  chofen  to  execute  that  defign,  of 
which  they  already  faw  but  too  many  proofs,  the  cruel  defign  of  utterly  cx- 
tinguifhing  their  liberties,  and  bringing  them  into  a  ftate  of  the  mofl;  abjeft  vaf- 
falage. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  animated  fpeeches,  the  bill  pafied ;  and  the  mofl  fan- 
guine  expeflations  were  entertained  by  the  miniftry,  that,  after  the  vigorous  mea- 
fures  adopted  by  the  piuliament,  fubmiflion  woiilij  be  general  and  immediate 
throughout  all  North  America,  and  complete  obedience  and  tr.inquility  Iccured  in 
the  Britifh  colonies  for  the  future.  The  king  caught  die  fame  hope,  as  appeared 
by  the  fpccch  from  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  ieflion.  Having  mentioned  the 
diforders  in  the  province  of  Mafiachufcts  Bay,  he  added,  that  "  the  temper  and 
.firmnefs  with  which  they  had  condu(5ted  themfclves  in  that  important  bufinefs, 

and 
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and  the  general  concurrence  with  which  the  refoJution  of  maintaining  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  laws  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  had  been  adopted  and  lupported, 
could  not  fail  of  giving  the  greatefl  weiglit  to  the  mealures  which  had  been  the 
refult  of  their  deliberations."  But  human  forefighc  at  bell:  is  very  limited  :  it  foon 
appeared  that  neither  the  king  nor  his  minifters,  though  perhaps  the  molT;  en- 
lightened men  in  the  kingdom,  were  fufficiently  acquainted  either  with  the 
temper  or  the  power  of  the  Americans. 


CHAP.    III. 

The  Effe£}i  c/  tie  Boston  Port  Bill  and  other  Penal  Laiis  upon  the  M'tih  o/  tit  Amerkam. 
•with  an  Account  of  their  Proceedings,  and  tho/e  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  and  Britifh  Forces,  fnn: 
the  Appointment  of  General  Gage  to  the  Go'vernment  cf  Maffachufets  Bay,  ////  the  Battle  of 
Bunker's-Hill.  ■;  '  ' 

TH  E  penal  ftatutes  relative  to  the  colony  of  Maflfachufets  Bay,  whlcft  were 
intended  to  operate  both  as  a  chaftifement  for  pafl-,  and  a  preventative 
againft  future  mifdemeanors  in  that  province,  were  unhappily  produdlive  of  events 
very  different  from  thofe,  for  which  the  fanguine  promoters  of  thofe  bills  had 
hoped,  and  which  adminiftration  had  held  out  to  the  national  alTembly.    Other 
purpofes,  befides  punifhment  and  prevention,  were  even  confidently  expeded  from 
them  :  it  was  prefumed,  that  the  (hutting  up  of  the  port  of  Boflon  would  give  a 
fecret  pleafure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  on  account  of  the  be- 
nefits which  would  neceffarily  accrue  to  them  from  the  diverfion  of  its  commerce  j 
that  this  would  prove  a  fruitful  fource  of  animofity  and  difunion  within  the  pro- 
vince, and  confcquently  of  a  general  and  hearty  return  to  obedience  under  the 
government  of  the  mother-country.     It  was  alfo  expefted,  that  the  punifhment 
of  that  refraftory  province,  in  a  manner  fo  fevere,  yet  at  the  fame  time  cool  and 
equitable,  would  not  only  operate  as  an  example  of  terror  to  the  other  colonies, 
but  that  they  from  the  felfiflinefs  and  jealoufy  natural  to  mankind,  would  quietly 
refign  it  to  its  fate,  and  enjoy  with  fatisfadlion  any  advantages  which  they  might 
reap  from  its  misfortunes.     In  a  word,  it  was  hoped  that  thofe  bills,  befides  their 
dired  operation,  would  eventually  prove  the  means  of  diffolving  that  bond  of 
union,  which  feemed  of  late  too  much  to  prevail  among  our  colonies  in  North 
America. 

The  event  however,  in  every  inflance,  was  the  very  reverfe  of  this  expeftation. 
The  neighbouring  towns  difdained  to  profit  in  any  degree  by  the  misfortunes  of 
their  friends  in  Bofton.  The  people  of  the  province,  where  the  fpirit  of  revolt 
had  made  greater  progrefs,  and  where  even  the  fcheme  of  independency  was  far- 
ther advanced  than  had  ever  been  imagined,  inftead  of  being  diltrafted  or 
fliaken  by  the  coercive  meafures  that  were  adopted  for  bringing  them  back  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  duty,  united  only  the  more  firmly  together,  in  order  to  brave  the 
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fiorm  ;  and  the  ether  colonies,  in  place  of  abandoning,  clung  clo'er  to  their  dif- 
obcdicnt,  and  now  Iccniingly  devoted  lifter,  in  propornon  as  the  danger  in- 
cren  fed. 

'J'his  a'tachnient,  as  well  as  the  unanimity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Muflachufcts 
Bay,  in  their  rclolution  to  rcfift  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  was  chiefly 
occafioned  by  the  bill  relative  to  the  conllitution  of  that  province;  which,  how 
neceflary  foever  in  iti'clf  for  the  quiet  government  of  the  colony,  was  very  im- 
properly afibtiartd  with  the  bill  for  fliutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  Till  this 
law  was  complied  with,  there  could  be  no  occafion  tor  the  other  :  this  was  a  trial 
of  the  allegiance  of  the  colony  •,  and  if,  inftead  of  obedience,  it  had  produced  re- 
bellion, it  would  then  have  been  manife|tly  ablurd  to  enacft  civil  regulations  for 
fuch  a  colony,  before  the  fword  had  afcertaincd  the  power  of  enforcing  them,  even 
allowing  the  right  of  impofing  them  to  be  perfedly  clear  and  undifputed.  In 
the  prefent  inftance,  if  the  abl'urdity  was  lefs  palpable,  the  imprudence  was 
yet  greater.  Bofton,  the  capital  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  had  been  guilty  of  an  out- 
rage, little  fliort  of  rebellion  :  it  was  to  be  punifhed  lor  that  outrage  in  a  manner 
not  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  England,  or  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  parliament :  ftill  however  that  punifhment  was  fevere,  and  in  fome  degree 
cruel  and  arbitrary.  Whetiier  Bofton  fliould  ever  more  have  a  port  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  king  :  the  will  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  kings  is  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  their  minifters  •,  and  the  inclinations  of  even  upright  minillers  are 
lubjtft  to  fuch  a  varie0  of  influences,  paftions,  caprices,  interefts,  and  mifin- 
formations,  that  no  matter  of  right  fliould  ever  be  left  at  their  difcretion  :  but  it 
was  at  their  difcretion,  whether  Bofton  fhould  ever  more  erjoy  the  advantages  of 
trade;  and  Bofton,  a  town  containing  thirty  thouland  inhabitants,  owed  its  very 
exiftence  to  trade.  By  trade  the  meaneft  citizen  could  earn  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood, and  without  it  the  richeft  could  fcarcely  fubfift.  Since  it  had  been  thouoht 
proper,  however,  toenail  fuch  a  law,  and  to  reft  iis  duration  on  the  will  of  the 
prince,  it  ought  to  have  been  the  minifter's  bufincfs  to  fmoothe  the  way  to  its 
operation  ;  to  conciliate,  as  far  as  poftlble,  the  affeilions  of  the  reft  of  the  pro- 
vince, at  the  fame  time  that  he  puniflied  the  capital.  On  the  contrary,  by 
dcftroying  its  ancient  conftitution,  by  infliifting  a  general  puniftiment,  when 
a  particular  one  was  only  intended,  or  merited,  he  made  the  caufe  cre- 
neral  ;  and  the  people,  part  of  whom  might  have  beheld  the  chaftifemcnc 
of  Bofton  with  indiflerencc,  or  with  plealure,  perceiving  that  it  was  re- 
iolved  to  deprive  them  of  thole  rights,  which  they  had  been  taught  from  their 
earlieft  years  to  revere  as  facred,  and  to  deem  more  valuable  than  life  itfclf, 
determined  at  all  events  to  preferve  them,  or  to  perifti  in  one  common  ruin. 

Nor  was  the  alarm  confined  to  New  England  :  it  fpread  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  of  North  America  to  the  other,  and  became  the  cement  of  a  ftridt  anti 
clofe  union  between  all  our  old  colonies.  It  was  now  viflble,  they  laid,  that 
charters,  grant?,  and  cftabliflied  ufages  were  no  longer  a  protection  for  the  fub- 
jecft ;  that  all  rights,  immunities,  and  civil  fecurities  mult  vanifti  at  the  breath 
oi  an  aft  of  parliament ;  and  that  fuch  aft  of  parliament,  both  in  its  origin  ami 

duration, 
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duration,  depended  upon  the  pride,  pafTion,  or  caprice  of  the  minifter,  who  had    CHAP.  Iir. 
acquired  a  lufficient  majority,  in  both  houles,  to  be  able  to  carry  any  meafure,    a^q^     * 
however  violent,  unjuft,  or  oppreffive.     They  were  all  fenfible,  that  they  had 
been  guilty,  in  a  greater  oriels  degree,  of  thofe  outrages  which  had  drawn  down 
upon  Bofton,  and  the  whole  province  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  the  indignation  of 
parliament :  they  believed  that  punifliment,  though  delayed,  was  not  remitted  ; 
that  vengeance  ftill  hung  over  them  ;  and  that  all  the  favour  the  leaft  obnoxious, 
or  the  molt  moderate  could  expeft,  was  to  be  the  laft  that  would  feel  the 
arm  of  power. 

Towards  this  (late  were  things  haftening,  when  general  Gage  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Britifli  forces  in  North  America,  and  governor  of 
Maflachulets  Bay.  As  he  had  already  borne  leveral  commands  with  reputa- 
tion on  that  continent,  had  refided  there  many  years,  and  was  both  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  people  and  much  efteemed  by  them,  great  hopes  were  formed  of  the 
happy  eftecfts  that  might  refult  from  his  adminiftration.  Unfortunately  thefe  hopes 
were  nipt  in  the  bud.  Before  general  Gage  reached  his  government,  a  fhip  from 
England  had  brought  a  copy  of  the  Bofton  Port  Bill  to  that  capital ;  and  at  the 
very  time  he  arrived  in  the  harbour,  a  town -meeting  was  fitting,  in  order  to  confi-  May  t». 
der  of  the  moft  prudent  meafures  to  be  puriued  at  fo  alarming  a  crifis.  The  firft 
itep  taken  by  this  meeting,  was  a  refolution,  in  which  the  other  colonies  were 
invited  to  join,  to  ftop  all  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  all  the  Englilh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  until  the  newaA  was  re- 
pealed, as  the  only  means  that  were  left,  to  ut'e  their  own  language,  for  the  fal- 
vation  ot  North  America  and  her  liberties. 

M-^anwhile  the  aftembly  of  Maflachulets  Bay  met  at  Bofton,  the  council  be- 
ing chofen,  for  the  laft  time,  according  to  their  charter.  The  governor  laid 
nothing  before  them  except  the  common  bufinefs  of  the  province  -,  but  he  gave 
them  notice  of  their  removal  to  Salem,  on  the  firft  of  June,  in  purfuance  of  the 
late  aft  of  parliament.  In  order  to  evade  this  meafure,  the  aflembly  were  hurry- 
ing through  the  neceflary  bufinefs  of  the  fupplies,  with  all  expedition,  thac 
they  might  then  adjourn  themfelves  to  fuch  time  as  they  Ihould  think  proper. 
The  governor,  however,  having  obtained  fome  intelligence  of  their  defign, 
adjourned  them  unexpeftedly  to  the  feventh  of  June,  then  to  meet  at  Salem. 
Previous  to  this  adjournment,  they  had  prefented  a  petition  to  the  governor, 
that  he  would  appoint  a  day  of  general  fafting  and  prayer.  This  requeft  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  comply  with,  being  well  apprifed  of  its  purpofe,  and  of 
the  ufe  that  was  likely  to  be  made  of  fuch  an  unneceflary  lealbn  of  devotion  : 
but  the  houfe  of  burgefles  of  the  province  of  Virginia,  a  place  little  famed  for 
piety,  pitched  upon  the  (irft  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Bofton  Port 
Bill  was  to  take  effcd:,  to  be  fer  apart  for  humiliation,  fafting,  and  prayer,  in 
order  to  implore  the  divine  interpofition,  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity  which 
threatened  deftruftion  to  their  civil  rights,  and  to  give  one  heart  and  one  mind 
to  the  people,  firmly  to  oppofe  every  injury  to  the  liberties  of  America.  This 
example  was  followed,  or  a  fimilar  refolution  adopted,  almoft  every  where  ;  fo 
54.  6  D  that 
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APPEND,     tliat  the  firft  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1774,  became  a  general  day  of  prayer  and 

"rO^        '      humiliation  throughout  the  whole  northern  continent  of  the  New  World. 
A.  D.  1 774.  ... 

The  immediate  diflbliuion  of  the  afTcmbly  of  Virginia,  was  the  confequence 

of  their  forward  and  fadlious  piety.  Before  their  feparation,  however,  an  aflb- 
ciation  was  entered  into,  and  figned  by  ciglity-nine  of  the  members,  in  which 
they^  declared.  That  an  attack  made  upon  one  colony,  in  order  to  compel 
fubmilTion  to  arbitrary  taxes,  was  an  attack  upon  all  Britifli  America, 
and  threatened  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unlefs  the  united  wifdom  of  the  whole 
was  applied  in  prevention.  They  therefore  recommended  to  the  committee 
of  correfpondcnce,  to  communicate  with  the  feveral  committees  of  the  other 
provinces,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from  the  different  colonies, 
to  meet  annually  in  General  Congrefs,  and  to  deliberate  on  thofe  general  mea- 
I'ures  which  the  united  interefls  of  America  miglit,  from  time  to  time,  render 
necefiary.  At  Philadelphia  about  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  met,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  write  an  anfwer  to  the  folicitation  of  the  town  of 
Bofton  :  they  declined  giving  their  advice  in  the  prelent  dangerous  crifis,  till 
luch  time  as  the  fenfe  of  the  province  could  be  coUefted  ;  and  obferved, 
tliat  all  lenient  applications  for  redrefs  fhould  be  tried,  before  recourfe  was  had 
to  extremities ;  that  it  might  perhaps  be  proper  to  take  the  fenfe  of  a  general 
congrefs,  before  the  defperate  relbkition  of  putting  an  entire  flop  to  commerce 
was  adopted  -,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  proper  to  referve  that  as  the 
laft  expedient.  A  townmeeting  was  alfo  held  at  New  York,  and  a  committee 
of  correfpondence  appointed  ;  but  they  were  very  moderate  in  their  fentiments, 
refpeft  to  the  legiflature  being  apparently  greater  in  that  province  than  any 
other.  The  cafe  was  very  different  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  where  a  refolu- 
tion  was  taken  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  any  debts  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
This  refolution,  however,  was  neither  adopted  nor  confirmed  by  the  provin- 
cial meeting,  held  foon  after  ;  nor  was  it  any  where  carried  into  execution. 
In  general,  as  might  have  been  expeded  in  countries  which  depend  fo  much  on 
trade,  the  propofal  for  fhutting  up  the  ports  was  received  with  great  hcfuation 
and  coldnefs,  and  more  efpecially  as  former  refolutions  of  that  kind  had  been  per- 
verted to  the  private  gain  of  individuals :  it  was  confidered  as  the  laft  defperate 
refort,  when  all  other  means  of  redrefs  fhould  fail. 

Some  fymptoms  of  moderation  appeared  even  in  Bofton  itfelf.  An  addrefs  of 
congratulation  was  prefented  to  general  Gage,  figned  by  one  hundred  andtwenty- 
feven  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  inhabitants  of  that  capital.  Bcfides  the 
compliments  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  a  declaration  of  the  high  hopes  which  they 
had  founded  on  the  general's  public  and  private  charafter,  and  a  difavowal,  as 
to  themfelves,  of  all  lawlefs  violences,  it  contained  a  wifli  that  a  difcretionary 
power  had  been  lodged  in  his  hands  to  reflore  trade  to  its  former  Qourfe,  as  foon 
as  the  terms  of  the  ad  had  been  complied  with  ;  and  alfo  a  pathetic  reprefenta- 
tion,  that,  according  tp  the  prefent  conditions  of  the  law,  fo  much  time  would 
be  lofl-,  let  compliance  be  ever  fo  immediate,  before  his  favourable  repreftnta- 
tion  of  their  condud  could  reach  the  king  and  council,  and  produce,  even  on 

well 
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well  difpofed  minds,  the  defired  effeft,  fuch  delay  mud  be  occafioned  as  would  in- 
volve them  in  unfpeakablr  mik  17,  if  not  total  ruin.  A  tew  days  after,  an  ad- 
drefs  of  a  very  different  nature,  from  the  council,  was  prefented  to  the  governor. 
It  contained  iome  very  ievere  reflexions  on  his  two  immediate  predecefTors,  Ber- 
nard and  Hutchinfon,  to  whole  machinations,  both  in  concert  and  apart,  that 
body  attributed  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  dil'union  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  and  all  ihe  calamities  that  afRi(5ted  that  province.  They  de- 
clared, that  the  people  claimed  no  more  than  the  rights  of  EngliOimen,  without 
diminution  or  abridgement ;  and  thefe,  as  it  was  the  indifpenlable  duty  of  that 
board,  lo  it  fhould  be  their  conftant  endeavour  to  maintain,  to  the  utmofl  of 
their  power,  in  perfect  confiftence,  but  with  the  trueft  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
the  juil  prerogatives  of  which  they  v/ould  be  ever  zealous  to  fupport.  This 
addrcfs  was  rejefted  by  the  governor,  as  containing  indecent  reflexions  on 
his  predeceflbrs,  whofe  conduct  had  been  examined,  and  approved  by  the  king, 
as  an  infult  on  his  majeffy  and  the  lords  of  the  privy-council,  and  an  affront  to 
liimlelf. 

The  fame  fpirit  prevailed  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  when  they  met  at 
Salem,  where  they  pafTed  a  refolution  declaring  the  expediency  of  a  general 
meeting  necefTary :  by  another  they  appointed  five  gentlemen,  from  among  thofe 
who  had  been  moft  diflinguillied  for  their  oppofition  to  government,  as  a  com- 
mittee to  reprefent  that  provime  ;  and  by  a  third  they  voted  the  fum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  fterling  to  the  faid  committee,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  difcharge 
the  important  truft  to  which  they  were  appointed.  As  none  of  thefe  refolutions 
could  be  agreeable  to  the  governor,  he  ref  ufed  his  content  to  fuch  an  applicatioa 
of  the  public  money.  On  this  the  aflfembly  pafTed  a  new  relblution,  recommend- 
ing to  the  feveral  towns  and  diflrifts  within  the  province,  to  raife  the  fum  of  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  before»mentioned  purpofe,  by  equitable  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  laft  provincial  tax. 

This  recommendation,  which  had  all  the  force  of  a  law,  became  a  precedent. 
The  afTembly,  forefeeing  that  their  difTolution  was  at  hand,  were  determined  to 
give  the  people  a  public  ttflimony  of  their  opinions,  and  under  the  title  of  re- 
commendations to  prefcribe  rules  for  their  conduft.     They  accordingly  paflcd  a 
declaratory  rciblunon,  exprefTive  of  their  fenfe  of  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  and 
of  the  dcfigns  of  government ;  in  which  they  fet  forth,  that  they,  with  the  other 
American  colomes,  had  been  long  flruggling  under  the  heavy  hand  of  pov.tr, 
and  that  their  dutilul  petitions  for  the  redrefs  of  intolerable  grievances  had  nof 
only  been  difregarded,  but  that  the  defign  totally  to  alter  the  free  conflitution 
and  civil  government  in  Britilh  America,  to  eftablifh  arbitrary  governments,  and 
to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  flavery,  appeared  more  and  more  to 
be  fixed  and  determined  :  they  then  recominended  in  the  ftrongcft  terms  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  totally  to  renounce  the  confumption  of  India  teas  ; 
and  as  far  as  in  them  lay  to  difcontinue  the  ufe  of  all  goods  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  but  more  efpecially  the  produftions  of  the  Kafl  Inches,  until  the  public 
grievances  of  America  fhould  be  radically  and  totally  redreffed. 

Though: 
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APPEND.         Though  the  committee  appointed  to  conduft  this  bufinefs  proceeded  with  the 
V'T^'     ~^     greateft  fecrecy,  the  governor  obtained  fome  intelligence  of  it ;  and  on  the  very 
'  '    day  upon  wliich  they  made  their  report,  he  fent  his  fecretary  to  pronounce  their 
immediate  diflbkition.     Finding  the  door  locked  on  hib  arrival,  the  fecretary  fent 
the  houfemeirenger  to  acquaint  the  fpeaker,  tiiat  he  had  a  nulFage  from  the  go- 
vernor, and  defircd  admittance  to  deliver  it.     The  fpeaker  after  fome  delay,  re- 
turned for  anfwer,  that  he  had  acquainted  the  lioufe  with  the  meflage  which  he 
had  received,  and  that  th.eir  orders  were  to  keep  the  doors  fafl.     Tiie  kcretary, 
on  this  refufal  of  admittance,  caul'td  proclamation  to  be  made  upon  the  flairs,  of 
June  17.      the  diflblution  of  the  general  afTembly.     Sucli  was  the  ifllie  of  the  final  ccnteil 
between  the  governor  of  MafTachufcts  Bay  and  the  laft  afTembly  which  was  held 
in  that  province,  on  the  principles  of  its  charter. 

The  day  after  the  difTolution  of  the  aflembly,  a  mofl  pathetic,  but  at  the 
fame  time  a  firm  and  manly  addrefs,  was  prefentcd  from  the  merchants  and  free- 
holders of  the  town  of  Salem  to  general  Gage.  It  mult  not  be  forgot,  that  this 
town  was  now  become  the  temporary  capital  of  the  province,  and  principal  fea- 
port,  in  place  of  BoRon ;  and  that  the  general  aflembly,  the  courts  of  jultice 
the  cuftom  houfe,  and  (as  far  as  fuch  a  change  could  be  efFcded  by  authority) 
the  trade  of  that  mart  was  removed  :  fo  that  the  people  of  Salem  were  already 
in  poflefTion  of  a  prmcipal  fliare  of  the  fpoils,  which  it  was  fuppofcd  would  have 
effectually  influenced  their  condudt  •,  and  thereby  have  bred  fuch  incurable  envy, 
jealoufy,  and  animofity  Jjetween  the  gainers  and  the  fufferers,  as  would  have 
brought  back  the  capital  to  a  fenfe  of  her  duty,  as  well  as  of  the  juflice  of  her 
punifliment. 

This  conjeflure,  founded  on  a  general  but  undifl:inguifliing  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  was  ftrongly  contradicted  by  the  Icntimcnts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem,  as  it  always  will  be  by  people  in  fuch  circuniftances.     When  men  arc 
threatened  with  a  ccmmon  danger  from  abroad,  all  private  jcaloufies  and  parti- 
cular interefls  are  loft  in  the  necefllty  of  public  union.     The  people  of  Salem  were 
fcnfible  that  they  could  derive  no  permanent  advantage  from  the  punifJiment  in- 
flicted upon  Bofton,  unlefs  that  city  perfifted  in  withQ:anding  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment; and  in  this  event,  the  whole  province  would  be  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  con- 
fufion,  if  not  of  hollility,  as  muft  put  an  entire  flop  to  trade  :   they  therefore  af- 
fumed  the  language  of  generofity  and  aflecStion,  and  pleaded  with  much  eloquence 
the  caufe  of  their  fuficring  neighbours.     "  We  are  deeply  afllided,"  fay  tlicy  in 
their  addrefs  to  the  governor,  "  with  a  fenfe  of  our  public  calamities  :  but  the 
mifcries  that  are  now  rapidly  haflening  on  our  brethren  in  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, greatly  excite  our  commiferation  ;  and  we  hope  your  excellency  will  ufe 
your  ejideavours  to  prevent  a  further  accumulation  of  evils  on  that  already  foreiy 
diftrtficd  people. — By  fliutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  fome  imagine  that  the 
courfe  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit  •,  but  nature  in  the 
formation  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that 
convenient  mart:  and  were  it  othcrwife,  wc  muft  be  dead  to  ev«y  fenfe  of  juf- 
2  tice. 
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tice,  and  loft  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  to  feize 
on  wealth,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  fuffering  neighbours." 

The  governor  had  ftill,  however,  conficierable  hopes  from  the  condud  of  the 
merchants  of  Bofton.  He  expected  that  they  would  have  entered  into  the  fpirJt 
of  the  Port- bill  -,  and  by  removing  their  commerce  along  with  the  cuiiomhouf- 
to  Salem,  have  thereby  the  fooner  induced  the  capital  to  the  compliances  wilhed 
for  by  the  legiflature.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  difappointed ;  for  although  the 
merchants  thought  it  neceffary  to  keep  fair  with  government,  and  in  general  dif- 
approved  of  all  violences,  they  did  not  enter  heartily  into  the  new  meafures.  Ic 
feems  alfo  probable,  that  general  Gage  had  been  led  to  believe  the  intereft  of 
government  to  be  ftronger,  and  the  friends  of  the  legiflature  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were.  An  experiment,  however,  which  was  made  foon  after, 
fet  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  The  friends  of  government  attended  a  town- 
meeting  at  Bofton,  and  attempted  to  pafs  refolutions  for  the  payment  of  the  tea, 
as  well  as  for  difiblving  the  committee  of  correfpondence  •,  but  they  found  them- 
felves  loft  in  a  prodigious  majority,  and  faw  no  other  relburce  againft  the  pre- 
vailing fpirit,  and  the  proceedings  of  that  aftembly,  except  a  proteft. 

In  the  meantime,  rough  draughts  of  the  two  remaining  bills  relative  to  the 
province  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  (both  which  were  in  agitation  when  the  ftiips 
that  brought  the  Port-bill  failed  from  England)  had  been  received  in  Bofton, 
^nd  were  immediately  circulated  over  the  continent.  The  perfeft  knowledge  of 
■thefe  bills  filled  up,  in  moft  of  the  colonies,  whatever  was  wanting  in  the  mea- 
fure  of  violence  and  indignation.  Many  of  thofe  who  were  before  moderate, 
or  feemed  wavering,  now  became  refolute  and  fanguine.  The  propofal  of  pro- 
hibiting all  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain  or  the  Weft  Indies,  was  now  eagerly 
liftened  to,  and  confidered  as  recommending  a  necefiary  meafure.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  but  meetings  and  refolutions.  Liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
their  diftrefled  brethren  in  Bofton,  were  every  where  recommended  in  thefe 
meetings  ;  and  numberlefs  letters  were  written  from  towns,  diftridts,  and  pro- 
vinces, to  the  people  of  Bofton,  in  wlfich,  befides  every  expreflion  of  fympathy 
and  tendernefs,  they  were  highly  commended  for  their  paft  condu(fl,  and  ftrong- 
ly  exhorted  to  a  perfeverance  in  that  virtue  which  had  brought  on  their  fuf- 
ferings. 

The  people  of  North  America  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  political  opinions, 
might  be  divided  into  three  clafles.  Of  thefe,  one  was  for  ruftiing  headlong 
into  the  greateft  extremities :  they  were  defirous  of  putting  an  immediate  ftop 
to  trade,  without  waiting  till  other  meaiures  were  tried,  or  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
colonies  received  on  a  fubjecSt  of  fuch  alarming  importance,  both  in  its  nature  and 
in  its  confequences  •,  although  they  were  eager  for  the  holding  of  a  congrefs,  they 
would  leave  it  nothing  to  do  but  to  profecute  the  violence  which  they  had  begun. 
The  fecond,  if  lels  numerous  party,  was  by  no  means  lei's  reipedable,  and  tho' 
more  moderate,  were  perhaps  equally  firm :  they  were  averfe  from  any  violent 
meaiures  being  adopted,  until  all  other  methods  had  been  tried,  and  found  inef- 
feftual  i  they  wiihed  further  applications  to  be  made  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
45-  6  E  grievances 
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grievances  they  complained  of,  as  well  as  the  rights  which  they  claimed,  to  be- 
clearly  ftaced,  and  properly  reprelented.  This,  they  faid,  could  only  be  done 
efFedlually  by  a  general  congrel's,  as  it  might  otherwife  be  liable  to  the  objcdion 
of  being  the  aft  of  but  a  few  men,  or  of  a  particular  colony.  The  third  party, 
confifted  either  of  the  friends  of  adminiltration  in  England,  or  luch  as  at  Icaft 
did  not  totally  difapprove  of  the  penal  adts,  and  other  meafures  for  fupporting 
the  authority  of  the  fupreme  iegiflature  -,  but  their  ftill  fmall  voice,  except  in  a 
few  particular  places,  was  loft  amid  the  tumultuous  din  of  fadiun,  like  that  of 
virtue  in  a  wicked  world. 

The  more  violent  party,  who  had  not  patience  even  to  wait  for  the  refult  of  a 
congrefs,  entered  into  fuch  meafures  as  might  have  been  expcftcd  Irom  their 
temper  and  character.  An  agreement  was  framed  by  tlie  committee  of  corref- 
pondence  at  Bofton,  which  they  entitled  a  Scle;>m  League  and  Covenant,  in  which 
the  fubfcribers  bound  themfelves  by  the  nioft  facred  engagements,  to  lufpend  all 
commercial  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain,  rrom  the  la(t  day  of  the  enfuing 
month  of  Auguft,  until  the  Port-bill  and  the  other  late  obnoxious  laws  were 
repealed,  and  the  colony  of  Maflachufets  Bay  reftored  to  its  chartered  rights. 
They  alfo  bound  themfelves,  in  the  fame  facred  manner,  not  to  confume  or  to 
purchafe  from  any  perfon  any  goods  whatfoever,  which  fhould  arrive  after  the 
Jpecified  time,  and  to  break  off  all  commerce,  trade,  and  dealings,  with  any  one 
who  did,- as  well  as  with  the  importers  of  fuch  goods.  They  likewife  renounced 
in  the  prefence  of  God,  all  future  intercourfe  and  connexion  with  thofe  who 
fhould  refufe  to  fubfcribe  to  that  covenant,  or  to  bind  themfelves  by  fome  fimi- 
Jar  agreement,  with  the  dangerous  denounciation  annexed,  of  having  their 
names  publifhed  to  the  world  •,  or  in  other  words,  of  being  marked  out  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  mob,  as  well  as  held  up  to  the  fcorn,  and  expol'ed  to  the  infults 
of  every  factious  zealot. 

This  covenant,  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  the  committee  at  Bofton,  was 
circulated  with  the  greateft  aftivity  •,  and  the  people,  not  only  in  the  New  Eng- 
land governments,  but  alfo  in  the  other  provinces,  entered  into  the  folemn  league 
■with  the  greateft  eagernefs.  Alarmed  at  fo  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  general 
Gage  publillied  a  proclamation  againft  it,  in  which  it  was  ftiled  an  unlawful,  hof- 
tile,  and  traitcrous  combination  •,  contrary  to  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king,  de- 
ftruftive  of  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  of  the  peace, 
good  order,  and  fafety  of  the  community.  All  perfons  were  warned  ngainft  in- 
curring the  pains  and  penalties  due  to  fuch  aggravated  and  dan9;erous  offences, 
and  all  magiftrates  were  charged  to  apprehend  and  fecure  for  trial,  fuch  as  Ihould 
have  any  (hare  in  the  publifhing,  fubfcribing,  aiding  or  abetting  the  beforemen- 
tioned,  or  any  fmjilar  covenant. 

That  proclamation,  however,  had  no  other  effe<5l  but  to  exercife  the  faculties 
of  thole  who  were  verfed  in  the  crown  laws,  by  endeavouring  to  fliew  that  it  did 
not  come  within  any  of  the  articles  of  treafon,  and  confequently  that  the  charges 
made  by  the  governor  were  erroneous,  unjuft,  and  liighly  injurious.  He  had  af- 
fumed  a  power,  they  laid,  which  the  conftitution  denies  even  to  the  fovereign  ; 

namclv. 
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namely,  the  power  of  making  thofe  things  treafon  which  are  not  confidered  as    CHAP.  III. 

fuch  by  the  laws  ;   that  the  people  have  a  right  to  airemble,  in  order  to  confider  ArDTr-T' 

of  their  common  grievances,  and  to  form  alfociations  for  their  general  conduft 

towards  the  redrefs  of  fuch  grievances.     Meafures  were  accordingly  every  where 

taken  for  the  holding  of  a  general  congrefs ;  and  Philadelphia,  from  the  conve- 

niency  of  its  fituation,  as  well  as  its  fecurity,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place,  and  the 

beginning  of  September  the  time  for  meeting.     Where  an  aflembly  happened 

to  be  fitting,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Maifachufcts  Bay,  they  appointed  deputies  to  re- 

preient  the  province  in  the  congrefs  j   but  as  this  circumftance  concurred  in  very 

few  inftances,  the  general  method  was  for  the  people  to  eleft  their  ufual  number 

of  reprefentatives,  and  thefe,  at  a  general   meeting,  chofe  deputies  from  among 

themielves,  the  number  of  whom  bore  commonly  lome  proportion  to  the  extent 

and  populoufnefs  of  the  province.     Two  was  the  fmalleft,  and  feven  the  greatefl. 

number,  that  reprefented  any  province  :  but  whatever  the  number  of  reprefenta- 

tives  might  be,  each  colony  was  to  have  only  one  vote. 

Even  in  this  unpromifing  ftate  of  public  ai^'airs,  general  Gage  had  the  confola- 
tion  to  receive  a  congratulatory  addrefs  from  the  juflices  of  the  peace  of  Ply- 
mouth county,  aflembled  at  their  general  feffions;  in  which,  befides  the  cuftom.- 
ary  compliments,  they  exprefled  great  concern  at  leeing  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
towns,  influenced  by  certain  perfons  calling  themfelvcs  committees  of  correfpond- 
ence,  and  encouraged  by  men  whofe  bufinefs  it  was,  as  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  to 
inculcate  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  entering  into  a  league 
calculated  to  increafe  the  difpleafure  of  the  fovereign,  to  exafperate  the  parent- 
Ijtate,  and  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  fociety.  A  proteft  was  aJ^o  pafled  by  fe- 
veral  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Worcefter,  againll  all  riotous  diforders  and  fe- 
ditious  practices.  But  thefe  fymptoms  of  duty  and  allegiance  entirely  difappear- 
ed  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  laws  for  the  government  of  the  province. 

Along  with  thefe  laws,  the  governor  received  a  lift  of  thirty. fix  new  counfel- 
lors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  conformity  to  the  new  regulations,  and  con- 
trary to  the  method  prefcribed  by  the  chatter,  of  their  being  chofen  by  the  repre- 
fentatives  in  each  afTembly.  Of  tiie  gentlemen  named,  about  twenty-four  ac- 
cepted the  ofSce  -,  a  number  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  government, 
until  a  frelh  nomination  fhould  arrive  for  filling  up  the  vacancies.  Matters 
were  now,  however,  unfortunately  tending  to  that  crifis,  which  was  to  put  an 
end  to  all  eflablillied  government  in  the  province  of  MafTachufets  Bay.  The 
people  in  the  different  counties  became  every  day  more  outrageous,  and  every 
thing  bore  the  femblance  of  war  and  refiftance.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  or 
heard  of  but  the  purchafing  and  providing  of  arms  -,  the  procuring  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  the  calling"  or  talis ;  and  all  thefe  ether  preparations  which  teftify  the 
moft  immediate  danger,  and  moft  determined  refiflance.  Every  one  who  ac-. 
cepted  of  any  office  under  the  new  laws,  or  prepared  to  ad;  in  coniormity  with 
them,  was  declared  to  be  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  threatened  with  the 
punilhment  due  to  fuch  a  charadcr^ 

In. 
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In  confeqiience  of  this  viok-nt  fpirit,  the  judges  were  every  where  rendered  in- 
capable of  proceeding  in  their  fundions.  On  opening  the  courts,  the  great  and 
petty  juries  throughout  the  province  unanimouflv  refufed  to  be  fworn,  or  to  aft 
in  any  manner  under  the  new  judges  and  the  new  laws  ;  and  the  afting  otherwife 
was  deemed  fo  heinous,  that  the  clerks  of  the  courts  found  it  neceflary  to  ac- 
knowledge their  contrition  in  the  public  papers,  for  iffuing  the  warrants  by  which 
the  juries  were  fummoned  to  attend,  and  not  only  to  declare  that,  let  the  confe- 
•  quences  be  what  they  might,  they  would  not  aft  fo  again,  but  that  they  had  not 
■confidered  what  they  were  doing  ;  and  that  though  they  fliould  be  forgiven  by 
their  countrymen,  they  could  never  forgive  themfelves  for  the  fault  they  had 
committed.  At  Great  Barrington,  and  fome  other  places,  the  people  aflembled 
in  numerous  bodies,  and  filled  the  court-houfe  and  avenues  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
neither  the  judges  nor  their  officers  could  obtain  entrance  ;  and  on  the  iTieriff's 
commanding  them  to  make  way  for  the  court,  they  anfvvered,  that  they  knew  of 
no  court,  or  other  eftablifhment,  independent  of  the  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of 
their  country,  and  to  none  other  would  they  fubmit,  or  give  way  upon  any 
terms. 

The  new  counfellors  were  yet  more  unfortunate  than  the  judges.  Their  houfes 
were  furrounded  by  large  bodies  of  the  people,  who  foon  made  them  ftnfible, 
that  they  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  fubmit  to  a  renunciation  of  their  office, 
or  to  fufFer  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace.  Moft  of  them  fubmittcd  to  the 
former  condition  ;  fome.  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Bofton,  and  thereby 
evaded  the  danger ;  while  others,  in  their  flight  thither,  were  hunted  and  pur- 
fued,  with  threats  of  deftruftion  to  their  houfes  and  eftates,  and  narrowly  efcaped 
■with  their  lives.  The  old  conftitution  being  diflblved,  as  we  have  feen,  by  aft  of 
parliament,  and  the  new  one  thus  rejefted  by  the  people,  an  end  was  put  to  all 
the  forms  of  law  and  government  in  the  province  of  Maflachufets  Bay  -,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  that  ftate  of  anarchy,  which  has  ever  been  efteemcd 
the  worft  condition  of  man,  as  people  who  have  broke  loofe  from  the  bands  of 
fociety,  are  more  apt  to  abufe  their  natural  liberty  than  thofc  who  have  never 
known  reflraint.  Greater  barbarities,  and  more  frequent  violences,  have  there- 
fore commonly  been  committed  in  the  anarchical  than  in  the  favage  ftate.  But 
the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Mafl"achurets  Bay,  which  will  for  ever  excite  the 
aftonifliment  of  mankind,  is  a  ftriking  contradiftion  of  this  general  truth,  as  v;ell 
as  a  memorable  example  of  the  efficacy  of  long  eftablifhed  habits,  and  of  a  con- 
ftant  lubmifTion  to  the  laws.  They  were  not  arrived  at  that  ftate  of  corruption, 
in  which  a  temporary  anarchy  has  ufually  taken  place  in  other  countries  ;  fo  that 
except  the  general  oppofition  to  the  new  laws,  and  the  excefles  arifing  from  it,  in 
outrages  againft  obnoxious  individuals,  no  other  very  confiderable  marks  of  the 
ceftiition  of  government  appeared. 

Meanwhile  general  Gage  thought  it  necefHiry  for  the  fafety  of  the  troops,  as 
well  as  to  fecure  the  important  poft  and  town  of  Bofton,  to  fortify  the  neck  of 
land  which  affords  the  only  communication,  except  by  water,  between  that  town 
and    the  continent.     This   meafure,  however  judicious  and  necefiary  in  itfelf, 

3  could 
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could  not  fail  to.increafe  the  jealoiify,  fufpicion,  and  ill  humour,  already  fopreva- 
knc  in  the  pFO?ince :  and  it  was  fooji-fiicceeded  by  another,  which  excited  yet 
greater  alarm.  The  fea(bn  of  the  year  was  now  arrived  for  the  annual  niufter  of 
the  miliua  ;  and  the  general  having  probably  lome  fufpicion  of  their  conduct, 
when  afletnUed,  or  as  they  pretend,  being  urged  thereto  by  infidiousadvifcrs,  and 
falle  and  malicious  informers,  fcized  upon  the  ammunition  and  ftores  that  were 
lodged  in  the  provincial  arfenal  at  Cambridge,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  to 
Bofton.  He  alio  feized,  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the  powder  that  was  lodnred  in 
the  magazines  at  Charles  Town,  and  fome  other  places  in  the  fame  province,  be- 
ing partly  private  and  partly  public  property. 

Thcfe  prudential  precautions  excited  the  moft  violent  and  univerfai  ferment 
that  had  yet  appeared,  and  which  fufRciently  evidenced  their  necefTity.  The 
people  afiembled  to  theamount  of  feveral  thoufands,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
eft  difficulty,  chat  fome  of  the  more  moderate  and  leading  men  of  the  countrv 
were  able  to  prevent  them  from  marching  direiSlly  to  Eofton  j  there  to  demand 
the  delivery  of  the  powder  and  ftores,  and  io  cafe  of  refufaJ,  to  attack  the 
troops.  About  the  fame  time  t!>e  governor's  company  of  cadets,  confiftino- 
wholly  of  gentlemen  of  Bofton,  and  chiefly  of  fuch  as  had  always  been  well 
afFcdcd  to  government,  diflsanded  themfelves,  and  returned  to  general  Gaoe  the 
ftandard,  with  which  he  had  prefcnted  them,  according  tocuftom,  on  his  arrival. 
This  flight  to  the  governor,  and  apparent  difrelifh  to  the  new  government,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  from  his  having  taken  away  the  commifTion  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock :  a  favourite  officer,  but  noted  incendiary,  whom  we  have  already  hadocca- 
fion  to  mention,  and  who  was  commander  of  that  corps. 

An  aflembly  of  delegates,  from  all  the  towns  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of  which 
Bofton  is  the  chief,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  alio  held  to  con- 
fider  of  the  general's  proceedings.     In  this  aflembly  were  palTcd  a  great  number 
of  rcfolutions,  fome  of  which  militated  more  ftrongly  againft  the  authority  of 
the  mother-country  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  publifhed  :  they  declared  that 
the  county  would  fupport  and  bear  harmlefs  all  fheriffs,  jurors,  and  other  per- 
fons,  who  fhould  fufter  perfecution  for  not  afting  under  the  prefent  uncon- 
ftitutional  judges,  or  refufmg  to  carry  into  execution  any  orders  of  their  courts  j 
and  it  was  relblved,  that  thofe  who  had  accepted  feats  at  the  council  board,  had 
violated  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country,   and  if  they  did  not  vacate  them 
within  a  ftiort,  and  limited  time,  that  they  fliould  be  confidered  as  obftinate  and 
incorrigible  enemies  to  their  country.     They  recommended  to  the  people  to  per- 
feft  themfelves  in  the  art  of  war  -,  and  for  this  purpofe,  that  the  militia  fhould 
meet  once  a  week.     A  recommendation  alfo  followed,  which  in  the  then  ftate  of 
things  amounted  to  a  pofitive  command :  the  colledtors  of  the  taxes,  and  all 
other  receivers  and  holders  of  the  public  money,  were  requefted  not  to  -pay  it  as 
ufual  to  the  treafurer,  but  to  detain  it  in  their  hands  until  the  civil  govern.mentof 
the  province  fliould  be  placed  on  a  conftitutional  foundation,  or  until  it  fhould 
be  otherwife  ordered  by  the  Provincial  Congrefs. 
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APPEND.  The  aflembly  of  delegates  concluded  their  proceedings  by  appointing  a  con>- 
^■'^^"''T  '  miite  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  with  a  remonftrance  againfl:  the  fortifying  of 
A.  D.  1774.  Bofton  neck,  and  other  places.  In  this  remonftrance  they  declare,  that  though 
the  loyal  people  of  tliat  county  think  themfelves  opprefled  by  fome  late  afts 
of  parliament,  and  are  refolved  through  the  divine  ajjijlance  never  to  fubmit 
to  them,  they  have  no  inclination  to  commence  war  with  his  majefty's  troops. 
Befides  the  new  fortification,  the  greateft  of  all  grievances,  becaufe  the  greatdt 
curb  on  their  licentioufnefs,  they  impute  the  extraordinary  ferment  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  tlie  fcizing  of  the  powder,  to  the  planting  of  cannon  on 
the  Neck,  and  to  the  infults  and  abufes  offered  to  pafTengcrs  by  the  foldiers  ;  and 
they  conclude  with  declaring.  That  nothing  lefs  than  a  removal  or  redrels  of 
thofe  grievances,  can  place  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  in  that  ftatc  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  which  every  free  fubjedt  ought  to  enjoy.  General  Gage  replied, 
That  he  had  no  intention  to  prevent  the  free  egrcls  and  regrefs  of  any  perlon  to 
and  from  the  town  of  Bofton  ;  that  he  would  not  luffer  one  man  under  his  com- 
mand to  injure  the  perfon  or  property  of  any  of  his  majefl:y's  fubjeds,  but  tliat  it 
was  his  duty  to  preferve  the  peace,  and  to  prevent  furprife;  that  they  had  no  ccca- 
fion  to  be  alarmed  at  the  cannon,  unlefs  their  intentions  were  hoftile,  as  no  ufe 
would  be  made  of  them,  except  to  repel  violence. 

Before  public  affairs  had  arrived  at  this  turbulent  ftate,  the  governor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  new  council,  had  iffued  writs  for  the  holding  of  a  general  affcm- 
bly,  which  was  to  meet  in  the  beginning  of  October.  But  the- events  that  after- 
wards took  place,  and  the  heat  and  violence  which  every  where  prevailed,  toge- 
ther with  the  refignation  of  a  great  number  of  the  new  counfeJlors,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  perfecutions  to  which  they  were  expofed,  induced  him  to  counter- 
mand the  writs  by  a  proclamation,  and  to  defer  the  holding  of  the  aflembly  till 
a  fitter  feafon.  The  legality  of  the  proclamation  was  however  called  in  qucftion; 
the  eleftions  every  wiicre  took  place  without  any  regard  to  it,  and  the  new  mem- 
bers met  at  Salem,  purfuant  to  the  precepts.  Having  waited  there  a  day,  with- 
out the  governor  or  any  fubftitute  for  him  attending,  to  adminiftcr  the  oaths  and 
open  a  leffion,  they  voted  themfelves  into  a  Provincial  Congrefs,  to  be  joined  by 
fuch  others  as  had  been,  or  fhould  be  eledted  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  famous 
Mr.  Hancock  being  chofen  chairman,  they  adjourned  to  the  town  of  Concord, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Bofton. 

Among  their  earlieft  proceedings,  the  Provincial  Congrefs  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  the  governor  with  a  remonftrance,  in  which  they  apolooized 
for  their  prefent  meeting,  by  reprefenting,  that  the  diftrefTed  and  miferable  ftate 
of  the  colony  had  rendered  it  indifpenfably  necefiary  to  collcft  the  wifdom  of  the 
province  by  their  delegates  in  that  afTcmbly,  and  thereby  to  concert  fome  adequate 
remedy,  in  order  to  prevent  impending  ruin.  They  nextexprtfs  their  grievous 
apprthenfions  of  the  mcafures  then  purfuing:  they  aflerr,  that  even  the  rigour  of 
the  Bofton  Port  Bill  is  exceeded  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  into  execu- 
tion *  :  they  complain  of  the  late  laws,  calculated  not  only  to  abridge  the  pco- 

*  This  muft  be  a  grofs  falfehood,  as  general  Gage  behaved  wiih  the  greatcfl  lenity  ;  even  with 
tco  much  for  the  honour  or  intercilof  Great  Bri:ain. 
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pie  of  their  rights,  but  to  licence  murders ;  of  the  number  of  troops  in  the 
capital,  which  were  daily  increafing  by  new  acceflions  drawn  from  every  part  of 
the  continent,  together  with  the  formidable  and  hoftile  preparations  at  Liofton- 
neck,  all  tending  to  endanger  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  not  only  of  the 
people  of  Boflon,  but  of  the  province  in  general;  and  they  concluded  with  adjur- 
ing the  governor,  as  he  regarded  his  majclty's  honour  and  interelt,  the  dignity  and 
profperity  of  the  empire,  and  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  province,  to  defift 
immediately  from  the  conftruftion  of  the  lortrels  at  the  entrance  into  Bolton, 
and   to    reltore  that   pafs   to    its   natural  ftate. 

General  Gage  was  involved  in  fome  difficulty  in  giving  an  anfwer  to  this  re- 
monlf  ranee,  as  he  could  not  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  aflembly  by  wliich 
it  was  framed.  The  necelTity  of  the  times  however  prevailed  :  he  muft  either 
aft  or  fpeak.  He  chofe  the  latter  alternative,  and  expreffed  great  indignation  at 
the  idea,  that  the  lives,  liberty,  or  property  of  any  people,  except  avowed 
enemies,  could  be  in  danger  horn  Britilli  troops.  England,  he  laid,  could  never 
harbour  the  dark  delign  of  fecretly  deftroying  or  enflaving  any  people  ;  and 
that,  notwithftanding  the  enmity  fliewn  to  the  troops,  by  withholding  from  them 
almoft  every  neceflary  for  their  prefcrvation,  they  had  not  yet  difcovered  the  re- 
fentment  which  might  naturally  be  expeded  to  arife  in  the  bofoms  of  men  from 
fuch  hoftile  treatment.  He  reminded  the  congrefs,  that  while  they  complained  of 
alterations  made  in  their  charter  by  adt  of  parliament,  they  were  themfelves  by 
thus  aiTembling,  fubverting  that  charter,  and  now  afting  in  dired  violation  of 
their  own  conftitution  :  he  therefore  warned  them  of  their  danger,  and  advifed 
them  to  defill:  from  fuch  illegal  and  unconftitutional  proceedings. 

Tiiis  caution  was  not  regarded.  The  Provincial  Congrefs  not  only  continued 
their  aflcmbly,  but  their  rclblutions  having  acquired  from  the  promptitude  of  the 
people,  all  the  efficacy  of  laws,  Something  like  a  new  and  independent  govern, 
ment  feemed  to  be  formed.  Under  the  ftile  of  recommendation  and  advice,  they 
fettled  the  militia ;  ihey  regulated  the  public  money,  and  provided  arms. 
Thefe,  and  fimilar  meafures,  induced  general  Gage  to  ilTue  a  proclamation,  in  Nov.  lo.. 
which,  though  the  dire6t  terms  are  avoided,  they  are  charged  with  proceedings 
which  are  generally  underftood  to  imply  trealbn  and  rebellion.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  province  were  accordingly  prohibited,  in  the  king's  name,  from  comply, 
ing  in  any  degree  with  the  rcquifuions,  recommendations,  diredions,  or  refolves' 
of  that  unlawful  affembly. 

Bolton  was  by  this  time  become  the  place  of  refuge  for  all  thofe  friends  of  the  le- 
c^iQature,  who  thought  it  necelTary  to  perfift  in  avowing  their  fentiments.  The  com- 
miiTioners  of  the  cuftoms,  with  all  their  train  of  officers,  had  alio  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  abandon  their  head  quarters  at  Salem,  and  to  remove  the  apparatus  of  a 
cultom  houfe  to  a  place  which  an  aft  of  parliament  had  profcribed  from  all  trade. 
Every  thing  tended  to  increale  the  mutual  apprchenfion,  diltruft,  and  animofity 
between  the  military  and  the  people.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  general  Gage- 
had  ordered  temporary  barracks  to  be  ercfted  for  the  troops,  partly  for  fafety, 
and  partly  to  prevent  the  difordcrs  and  mifchiets,  which,  in  the  prelent  ftate  of 
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mens  minds,  m.uil  be  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  their  being  quartered  upon 
the  inhabitants  :  buc  io  great  was  the  diflike  to  their  being  accommodated  in  any 
manner,  that  the  leltdt  men  and  the  committees  obliged  the  carpenters  to  quit  their 
employment,  though  the  money  for  their  kbour  would  have  been  paid  by  the 
crown  V  and  it  was  with  the  uimofl:  difliculty  that  the  general  could  get  thole 
temporary  lodgments  erected.  Injuries  provoke  injuries  :  he  retaliated  on  thtm, 
in  his  turn,  by  a  meafure  no  lefs  calculated  to  excite  difguft  or  perpetuate  hatred- 
I'his  was  the  landing  by  night,  from  the  fbips  of  war  in  the  harbour,  a  detach- 
ment of  Tailors,  who  tpiked  up  all  the  cannon  upon  one  of  the  principal  batteries 
belonging  to  the  town. 

During  thcfe  tranfaftions   in  Bofton  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  twelve  old 
colonies;  namely.  New  Hampfhire,  Maflachufets  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jcrley,   Penfylvania,  the  Lower  Counties  on  the  Dcla- 
war,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  occupying  that 
whole  extent  of  continent  which  flrctches  Ironi  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia,  had  ap- 
pointed deputies  to  attend  the  General  Congress,  which  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  opened  on  Monday  the  -,th  of  September,  1 774.     The  number  of  dele- 
gate-, who  reprcfentcd  thofc  colonies,  amounted  in  all  to  fifty  one.    Several  of  the 
provinces  had  given  inftruftions  to  their  deputies  previous  io  their  meeting  in  Con- 
grefs,  fome  of  which   differed  widely  from  others  -,  but  they  all  contained  the 
llrongeil  profeflions   of  loyalty   and  allegiance,   and   totally  diiclaimed  the  idea 
of  independency.     In  this  declaration,  it  is  poffible,    they  might  not  be  altoge- 
ther infincere,  as  it  appears  by  their  relolutions,  that  Great  Britain  would  have 
got  nothing  by  fuch  a  lupremacy  as  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge,  in  return 
for  the  expence  of  protecting  them,  but  the  common  advantages  of  trade.    Some 
colonics,  however,  befides  an  obedience  to  all  the  commercial  laws,  except  fuch 
as  were  fpecified,  propofed  the  granting  of  an  annual  revenue  to  the  crown  for 
public  purpofes,  and   difpofable  by  parliament.     But  in   thefe,  as  in  all  other 
points,  the  deputies  were  initrufted  to  coincide  with  the  majority  of  the  Congrefs; 
and  this  majority,   as  already  obferved,  was  to  be  determined  by  reckoning  the 
colonies,  as  having  each  a  fingle  vote,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  deputies 
which  any  one  m.ight  fend. 

The  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  Congrefs  were  condu6tcd  with  the  great- 
eft  fecrecy,  nor  have  any  of  them  yet  tranfpired,  except  fuch  as  they  have 
thought  proper  to  lay  before  tlie  public.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  a  declara- 
tory rcfokition,  expreflive  of  their  fentiments  in  regard  to  the  province  of 
Maflachufets  Bay,  and  immediately  intended  to  confirm  and  encourage  the  inha- 
bitants in  that  line  of  contkid  on  which  they  had  entered.  By  their  fubfequent 
refolutions,  the  Congrefs  not  only  formally  approve  of  the  oppofition  made  by 
this  province  to  the  late  afls,  but  farther  declare,  That  if  an  attempt  fliould  be 
made  to  carry  them  into  execution  by  force,  all  America  ought  to  fupport  the  in- 
habitants in  fuch  oppofition  ;  that  every  pcrfon  who  fhall  accept,  or  aJt  under  any 
commi.Tion  or  authority,  derived  from  the  late  aft  of  parliament  for  changing  the 
form  of  government,  and  violating  the  charter  of  the  colony  of  MafTachufets 
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Bay,  ought  to  be  held  in  deteftation,  and  confidered  as  the  wicked  tool  of  that  CHAP.  ill. 
defpotiihi,  which  is  preparing  to  deftroy  thole  rights  which  God,  nature  and  com-     ^"^     ~^ 
paft  have  given  to  the  Britifn  colonies  in  America ;  and  they  conclude  with  a 
rcfolution,  that  the  tranfporting  or  attempting  to  tranfport  any  perfon   beyond 
the  fea,  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  America,  being  againft  law,  will 
juftity,  and  ought  to  meet  with  refiftance  and  reprifal. 

Thefe  refokitions  being  pafi'ed,  the  Congrefs  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  tO) 
general  Gage  ;  in  which,  after  repeating  the  complaints  that  had  been  frequently 
made  by  the  town  of  Bofton,  and  by  the  delegates  of  different  counties  in  the 
province  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  they  declare   the  determined  relolution  of  the 
colonies  to  unite  for  the  prefervation  of  their  common  rights,  in  oppofition  to  the 
late  afts  of  parliament,   under  the  execution  of  which  the  unhappy  people  of 
that  province  are  opprefTed  ;  that,  in  confequence  of  their  fcntiments  upon  that 
fubjed-,   the  colonies  had  appointed  them  the  guardians  of  their  rights  and  li- 
berties ;    and  that  whilfi:  they  were  purfuing  every  dutiful  and  peaceable  mealure, 
in  order  to  procure  a  cordial  and  effedual  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  they  felt  the  deepeft  concern  that  his  excellency  fhould  proceed 
in  a  manner  that  bore  fo  holfile  an  appearance,  and  which  even  thole  oppreflive 
laws  did  not  warrant.     They  reprelented  the  tendency  which  this  condu(fl  muft 
have  to  irritate  and  force  a  people  into  hollilities,  however  well  difpofed  to  peace- 
able meafures,  and  involve  them  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     In  order  to  prevent 
thefe  evils,   they  entreated  the  general  to  difcontinue  the  fortifications  at  Bofton,. 
and  to  give  orders  that  the  communications  between  the  town  and  country  fhould 
be  open  and  free. 

The  Congrefs  at  the  fame  time  publifhed  a  declaration  of  rights ;  to  which 
they  maintained  that  the  Englifh  colonies  in  North  America  are  entitled  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  their  feveral 
charters  or  compaifls.     Among  the  firft  of  thefe  are  life,  liberty,  and  property; 
a,  right  to  the  difpofal  of  any  of  which  they  had  never  ceded  to  any  fovereign 
power  whatfoever,  and  confequently  none  of  them  could  be  difpofed  of  without 
their  confent.     They  reprefent,  as  has  often  been  done  for  them,  that  their  an-- 
ceftors,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration,  were  entitled  to  ail  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  immunities  of  Englifhmen,  and  that  by  fuch  emigration  they  neither  forfeited 
furrendered,  nor  loft  any  of  thofe  rights  •,  that  the  foundation  of  Englifh  liberty,, 
and  of  all  free  governments,  is  a  right  in   he  people  to  participate  in  their  legiflcr 
tive  council ;  and  they  proceeded  to  fhew.  That  as  the  colonifts  are  not,  and  from 
various  caufes  cannot  be  reprelented  in  the  Britifli  parliament,  they  are  entitled  to. 
a,  free  and  exclufn'e  power  of  legiflation  in  their  feveral  provincial  afTcmblies-, 
(where  their  right  of  reprefentation  can  alone  be  preferved;  in  all  cafes  of  taxai 
tion  and  internal  policy. 

In  order  to  qualify  the  extent  of  this  demand  of  legiflative  power  in  their  affem- 

blies,  which  might  feem  to  leave  no  room  for  parliamentary  interference,   in  or. 

der  to  afcertain  tiieir  dependence  on  the  mother  cou -.try,  they  declare.  That,  from 

the  neceffity  of  the  cale,  and  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  both  countries,. they  coa- 
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fcnt  fo  the  operation  of  fi;ch  ads  of  the  Britifli  parliament  as  are  confined  to  the 
regulation  ot  their  external  commerce,  for  the  purpole  of  Ircuring  the  commercial 
•aavantages  of  the  whoie  empire  to  rhe  mother-country,  and  the  commercial  bene- 
fit of  its  refpcflive  members,  but  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal,  or 
external,  for  railing  a  revenue  on  the  fubjeds  in  America,  without  their  con- 
fen  t. 

'I'he  Congrefs  alio  refolved,  that  the  colonies  are  entitled  to  the  common  law  of 
I-ngl;ind,  and  more  eipecialiy  to  the  great  and  ineltimable  privilege  of  being 
tried  by  their  peers  ot  the  vicinage  ;  that  they  are  likewifc  entitled  to  all  the  im- 
munities and  privileges  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  or 
fecured  by  their  feveral  codes  of  provincial  laws,  which  had  received  the  fanction 
of  the  crown  -,  that  they  have  a  right  to  afilnible  peaceably,  confider  of  their 
grievances,  and  petition  the  king  tor  redrefs  ;  and  that  all  profecutions,  and  pro- 
hibitory proclamations,  on  account  of  their  (o  doing,  are  illegal ;  that  the  keep- 
ing of  a  Handing  army  in  the  time  of  peace,  in  any  colony,  without  the  confent 
of  its  legiflature,  is  contrary  to  law ;  that  it  is  eflcntial  to  the  Ertglifh  conftitu- 
tion,  that  the  conftituent  branches  of  the  legiilature  fliould  be  independent  of 
each  other  -,  that  therefore  the  exercife  of  legiOative  power,  by  a  council  ap- 
pointed during  pleafurc  by  the  crown,  is  uncontfitutional,  and  deftrudive  to  the 
freedom  of  American  legifiation. 

Alter  thus  fpecifying  their  rights,  and  enumerating  their  grievances,  the  Con- 
grels  declared,  That,  in  order  to  obtain  redrefs  of  the  latter,  which  threatened 
dcftrudion  to  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  people  of  North  America  a 
non-importation,  non-confumption,  and  non-exportation  agreement,  would 
prove  the  moft  fpcedy,  effedual,  and  peaceable  meafure.  They  accordingly  en- 
tered into  an  aflbciation,  by  which  they  bound  themfelves,  and  of  courfe  their 
conftituents,  to  the  obfervance  of  a  variety  of  articles  to  the  foregoin<r  purpole 
"  until  the  repeal  of  fuch  ads,  or  parts  of  ads,  as  impofe  or  coniinue  duties  on 
tea,  wine,  molaffes,  fyrups,  panelcs,  coffee,  fugar,  pimento,  indigo,  and  foreian 
paper,  imported  into  America  ;  and  alfo  until  the  repeal  of  the  four  ads  paflcd 
rn  the  laft  feflion  of  parliament ;  namely,  that  for  Hopping  the  port  and  block- 
ing up  the  harbour  of  Bofton  ;  that  for  altering  the  charter  and  government  of 
MafiTachufets  Bay  ;  that  which  is  intituled  an  ad  for  the  better  adminiftration  of 
Juftice  ;  and  that  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  government  of  Quebec,  and 
other  purpofes  therein  mentioned  !" 

The  Congrefs  now  proceeded  to  frame  a  petition  to  his  majefty  ;  a  memorial  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  an  addrefs  to  the  colonies  in  general,  and  another 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  petition  to  his  majefty  con- 
tains an  enumeration  of  thole  grievances  already  mentioned  in  their  refolutions 
and  abounds  with  cxprcflions  of  loyalty,  duty  and  affection.  They  declare  that 
from  the  pernicious  fyllem  of  policy  in  regard  to  America,  adopted  fince  the 
conclufion  of  the  late  war,  have  flowed  all  thofe  diftrclTcs,  dangers,  fears,  and 
jealoufics,  which  overwhelm  the  colonies  with  afflidion;  and  "  appealing  to  that 
Being,  who  fearches  thoroughly  the  hearts  of  hi?  creatures,  they  lolemnly  profefs, 
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that  their  councils  have  been  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  a  dread  of  im- 
pending deftruftion."  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  afleveration  ;  and  the  man 
who  can  implicitly  believe  it,  muft  have  an  equal  fliare  of  Chriftian  faith  and 
charity. 

The  memorial  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  a  mafterly  compofuion  ;  and 
fhews  the  abilities,  if  not  the  views  of  the  Congrefs,  in  a  very  advantageous  light. 
After  beftowing  the  highefl:  praifes  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  on  account 
of  the  glorious  fland  which  they  have  at  different  times  made  in  defence  of  tlicir 
liberty  and  independency,  "  be  not  therefore  furprifed,"  fay  they,  "  that  we,  who 
are  defcended  from  the  fame  common  anceftors ;  that  we,  whofe  forefathers  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  conftitution  of  which  you  are  fo 
juflly  proud,  and  who  tranfmitted  the  fame  fair  inheritance  to  us,  guarantied  by 
the  plighted  faith  of  government,   and  the  mod  folemn  compafts  with  Britifh 
fovereigns,  fhould  refufe  to  furrender  them  to  men,  who  found  their  claims  on 
no  principles  of  reafon  ;  and  who  proferute  them  with  a  defign,  that,  by  having 
our  lives  and  property  in  their  power,  they  may  with  the  greater  facility  enOave 
you."     This  artful  preamble  is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  what  they  confi- 
der  as  their  rights,  and  a  long  firing  of  grievances,  which  they  trace,  as  in  the 
petition  to  the  king,  up  to  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war.     They  endeavour  by 
a  variety  of  arguments  to  vindicate  their  condutl,  and  procijed  to  examine  what 
they  call  the  miniflerial  plan  for  enflaving  them.     They  reprefent  the  probable 
confequcnces  to  this  country  of  a  pcrfeverance  in  that  plan,  even  though  it 
fliould  be  attended  with  fuccefs.     "  In  what  condition  will  you  then  be  i" — What 
advantages,  or  what  laurels  will  you  reap  from  fuch  a  conqueft  ?— Your  national 
debt,  which  already  prefles  down  your  liberties,  and  fills  you  with  penfioners 
and  placemen,  will  doubtlefs  be  increafed  •,  your  commerce,  we  prefume,  will  alfo 
be  fomewhat  diminiflied  :  but  granting  it  fliould  be  otherwife  ;  may  not  a  minif- 
ter  with  the  fame  armies  that  have  fubdued  us,  enflave  you  .?" — If  to  this  it  is 
anfwered,  that  we  will  ceafe  to  pay  thofe  armies,  they  reply,  that  the  power  of 
taxing  America  at  pleafure  will  pour  fuch  a  tide  of  wealth  into  the  royal  coffers, 
as  will  not  only  render  the  crown  independent  on  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  for 
fupplies,  but  will  furnifh  it  with  trealure  fufficient  to  purchafe  the  fmal!  remains 
of  liberty  in  the  ifland  *.     "  In  a  word,  fay  they,  "  take  care,  that  you  do  not 
fall  into  the  pit  that  is  preparing  for  us." 

"  We  believe,"  add  they,  "  that  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  juftice,  and 
much  public  fpirit  in  the  Englifli  nation.  To  thatjuftice  we  now  appeal.  You 
have  been  told  that  we  are  fcditious,  impatient  of  government,  and  dcfirous  of 
independency  :  be  allured,  that  thcfe  are  not  fads,  but  calumnies.  Permit  us 
to  be  as  free  as  yourlelves,  and  we  fliall  ever  efteem  an  union  with  you  as  our 
greateft  happinefs :  we  fhall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to  the 
welfare  of  the  empire  •,  and  fiiall  confider  your  enemies  as  our  enemies,  and 
your  intereft  as  our  own.     But  if  you  are  determined,  that  your  minifters  rtiali 

•  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  all  their  former  reprefen cations  of  th«  poverty  of  their  condi- 
tion muft  have  been  egregioufly  falfe. 

wantonly 
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wantonly  Iport  vvitli  the  rights  of  mankind*;  rf  neither  the  voice  of  juilice, 
the  didates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  confticution,  nor  the  fuggeilions  of 
'^^'*'  humanity  can  reftrain  your  hands  from  fhedding  human  blood,  in  fuch  an  impi- 
ous cauie,  we  muft  then  tell  you,  That  we  never  will  lubmit  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  or  drawers  of  water  for  any  miniflry  or  nation  in  tlie  world." 

In  their  addrefs  to  the  colonies,  the  Congrefs  inform  them,  That,  as  in  duty 
and  juftice  bound,  they  have  deliberately,  difpaffionately,  and  impartially 
examined  and  confuiered  all  the  meafuies  that  led  to  the  prelent  difturbances:  the 
exertions  of  both  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers  of  Great  Britain,  on  one 
hand,  and  the  condufl  of  the  colonies  on  the  other  ;  that  upon  tiie  whole,  they 
find  themfclvcs  reduced  to  the  difagreeable  alternative  of  being  fiient  and  betray- 
ing the  innocent,  or  of  fpeaking  out  and  cenfuring  thofe  they  wifli  to  revere  ; 
and  that  in  making  their  choice,  they  have  preferred  the  courfe  dilated  by 
honour,  and  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  After  ftating  and  ex- 
amining the  feveral  laws  pafled,  and  the  meafures  purfued  with  refpefl  to  America, 
from  the  year  i  764,  they  conclude,  that  "  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  re- 
folution  is  formed,  and  now  carrying  into  execution,  to  extinguifli  the  freedom  of 
the  colonies,  by  fubjeding  them  to  a  defpotic  government."  They  next  pro- 
ceed to  ftate  the  importance  of  the  truft  which  was  repofed  in  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  dii'charged  it.  On  this  fubjedl  they  fay,,  Thac 
though  the  ftate  of  the  colonies  would  certainly  juftify  other  meafures,  than  thoic 
which  they  have  advifedj^.  yet  they  have  v/eighty  reafons  for  fuch  a  choice;  that 
they  have  adopted  a  mode  of  oppofition,  which,  far  as  things  have  been  carried, 
does  not  preclude  a  hearty  reconciliation  with  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  addrefs  is  on  the  whole  well  executed,  and  breathes  a  delufive  fpirit  of  mo- 
deration ;  but  of  all  the  papers  publiftied  by  the  American  congrefs,  their  addrefs 
to  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada,  difcovers  the  moft  able  and  ingenious  me- 
thods of  application  to  the  temper  and  paffions  of  thofe  whom  they  endeavour  to 
gain.  They  begin  with  ftating  the  right  the  Canadians  had,  on  becoming  Eng- 
lifti  fubjefls,  to  the  ineftimable  benefits  of  the  Englifh  confticution ;  that  this  right 
was  farther  confirmed,  by  the  royal  proclamation,  in  the  year  176^,  plighting 
the  public  faith  for  their  full  enjoyment  of  thofe  advantages;  and  they  impute 
to  fucceeding  minifters  an  audacious  and  cruel  abufe  of  the  royal  authority,  in 
with  holding  from  them  the  fruition  of  the  irrevocable  rights,  to  which  they  were 
thus  fully  entitled.  "  As  we  have  lived,"  fay  they,  "  to  the  unexpected  time, 
when  minifters  of  this  flagitious  temper  have  dared  to  violate  the  moft  facred 
compafts  and  obligations ;  and  as  you,  educated  under  another  form  of  govern- 
menr,  have  artfully  been  kept  from  difcerning  the  unfpeakable  worth  of  that  form 
you  are  now  undoubtedly  entitled  to,  we  efteem  it  our  duty,  to  explain  to  you 

•  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  the  minilkrs  accufcd  by  the  Corgtefs  of  fport- 
ing  with  the  rights  of  mankind,  as  we  leatn  from  thiir  complaints  arc  not  only  the  prefent 
niinirtry,  under  lord  North,  but  thofe  under  the  honourable  George  Grenvillc,  thofe  under  the 
ma.quis  of  Rockingham,  and  thofe  under  jha  duke  of  Grafton  ai.d  the  earl  of  Chatham. 
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fome  of  its  moft  important  branches."  They  accordingly  proceed  to  fpecify  and  CHAP.  iii. 
illuftrate,  under  I'everal  heads,  the  principal  rights  to  which  the  people  are  en-  ^'^'JTT^ 
titled  by  theEnglifh  conftitution  j  fupported  by  corroborating  quotations,  in 
regard  to  their  neceffity,  from  Montelquieu  and  the  marquis  de  Beccaria.  "  Thelc 
are  the  rights,"  add  they,  "  without  which  a  people  cannot  be  free  and  happy, 
and  under  the  protecting  and  encouraging  influence  of  which  thefe  colonies  have 
hitherto  fo  amazingly  flourifhed  and  increafed :  thele  are  the  rights  a  profligate 
miniftry  are  now  ftriving,  by  force  of  arms,  to  ravilh  from  us,  and  which  we  are, 
with  one  mind,  refolved  never  to  refign  but  with  our  lives. 

"  Thefe  are  the  rights  to  which  you  are  entitled,  and  which  you  ought 
at  this  moment  in  perfection  to  exercife  ! — And  what  is  offered  to  you  by 
the  late  aft  of  parliament  in  their  place  ? — Liberty  of  confcience  in  your 
religion  : — No  !  God  gave  it  to  you  ;  and  the  temporal  powers,  with  which 
you  have  been  and  are  connefted,  firmly  (lipulated  for  your  enjoyment  of 
it.  If  laws  divine  or  human  could  fecure  it  againft  the  dcfpotic  capacities 
of  wicked  men,  it  was  fecured  before.  Are  the  French  laws  in  civil  cafes 
reftored  ? — It  feems  fo  ;  but  obferve  the  cautious  kindnefs  of  the  minifters  who 
pretend  to  be  your  benefaftors  :  the  words  of  the  fliatute  are,  that  thofe  laws 
fhall  be  the  rule,  until  they  fhall  be  varied  or  altered  by  any  ordinances  of  the 
governor  and  council.  Is  the  certainty  and  lenity  of  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  henejiis  and  advantages,  commended  in  the  flatute,  and  laid  to  have 
htcnjenfibly  felt  by  you,  fecured  to  you  and  your  deicendants  .-' — No.  'J'hey  too 
are  fubjeft  to  arbitrary  alterations  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  a  power  is 
exprefsly  referved  of  appointing  fuch  courts  of  criminal,  civil,  and  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiftion,  as  (hall  be  thought  proper  *.  Such  is  the  precarious  tenure  of  mere 
will,  by  which  you  hold  your  lives  aad  your  religion. 

"  The  crown  and  its  minifters  are  impowered,  as  far  as  could  be  by  parlia- 
ment, to  eftablifh  even  the  inquifition  itfelf  among  you.  Have  you  an  aflembly 
compofed  of  worthy  men,  eleftcd  by  yourfelves,  and  in  whom  yoo  can  confide, 
to  make  laws  for  you  ;  to  watch  over  your  welfare,  and  to  direft  in  what  quan- 
tity and  in  what  manner,  your  money  fhall  be  taken  from  you  ? — No.  The 
power  of  making  laws  tor  you  is  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council,  all  of  them 
dependent  upon,  and  removeable  at  the  pleafure  of  a  minifler. — In  the  very  adt 
for  altering  your  government,  and  intended  to  flatter  you,  you  ai  e  not  authorifed 
to  affcfs,  levy  or  apply  any  rates  and  taxes,  but  for  the  inferior  purpofes  of  mak- 
ing roads,  and  erecting  and  repairing  public  buildings,  or  for  other  local  con- 
veniencies,  within  your  refpeftive  towns  and  difl:rid;s.  Why  this  degrading  dif- 
tinftion  ?  Ought  not  the  property  honeftly  acquired  by  Canadians,  be  held  as 
facred  as  that  of  Englifhmcn  ?  — Have  Canadians  not  fcnfe  enough  to  attend  to 
any  other  public  afi-'airs,  than  gathering  flones  from  one  place  and  piling  them 
up  in  another  ?— Unhappy  people!  who  are  not  only  injured  but  infulted. 
What  would  your  countryman,  the  immortal  Montefqueiu,  have  faid  of  fuch  a 

*  This  power,  by  the  ad  is  vetted  in  the  crown,  not  in  the  governor  and  council. 

Si'  6  H  plan 
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plan  of  adminiftration  as  is  formed  for  you  ?— Hear  his  words  with  an  intenfe- 
nefs  of  thought  fuited  to  the  occafion :  "  In  a  free  ftate,  every  man,  who  is  fup- 
poled  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own  government ;  therefore  the 
legiflature  fhouKi  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  in  their  reprefenta- 
tives:"— and  he  farther  obferves,  that  "  when  the  power  of  making  laws,  and 
the  power  of  executing  them  are  united  in  ihe fame  perfon,  or  in  xh^  fame  body  of 
magiflrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty  *  ;  becaufe  apprehenfions  may  arife,  left  the 
fame  monarch  or  fenate  fhould  ena£l  tyrannical  laws,  to  execute  them  in  a  tyran- 
nical manner:  nor  can  there  be  any  liberty^  if  the  power  oi judging  be  not 
feparated  from  the  hgijlative  and  executive  powers." 

"  Apply  thefe  decifive  maxims,"  continue  they,  "  fandlified  by  the  audiority  of 
a  name  which  all  Europe  reveres  to  your  own  ftate.  You  have  a  governor,  it  may, 
be  urged,  vefted  with  the  executive  powers,  or  the  powers  of  adminiftration.  In 
him,  and  in  the  council,  is  lodged  the  power  of  making  laws.  You  have  judga 
who  are  to  decide  every  caufe  aftcding  your  lives,  liberty,  or  property.  Here  is 
indeed  an  appearance  of  the  feveral  powers  being  feparated  and  diftributed  into 
different  hands,  for  checks  one  upon  another  -,  the  only  effedUial  mode  ever  in. 
vented  by  the  wit  of  men,  to  promote  their  freedom  and  profpcrity  :  but  fcorn- 
ing  to  be  illuded  by  a  tinfelled  outfide,  and  exerting  the  natural  fagacity  of 
Frenchmen,  examine  the  fpecious  device,  and  you  will  find  it,  to  ufe  an  exprefiioa- 
of  Holy  Writ,  a  pcinted  Jepulchre  for  burying  your  lives,  liberty,  and  property. 

"  Yourjudges,  and  your  legiflative  council,  as  it  is  called,  are  dependent  on 
your  governor,  and  he  is  dependent  on  the  fervant  of  the  crown  in  Great  Britain. 
The  legiflative,  executive,  and  judging  powers,  are  all  moved  by  the  nod  of  a 
minifter  :  privileges  and  immunities  laft  no  longer  than  his  fmiles ;  when  he 
frowns,  their  feeble  forms  diflblve ! — Such  a  treacherous  ingenuity  has  been 
exerted  in  drawing  up  the  code  lately  offered  to  you,  that  every  fentcnce,  begin- 
ning with  a  benevolent  propofitiun,  concludes  with  a  defti  uiftive  power  ;  and 
the  fubftancc  of  the  whole,  diverted  of  its  fmooth  words,  is.  That  the  crovva 
and  its  minifter  fhall  be  as  abfolute  throughout  your  extended  province,  as  the 
dcfpots  of  Afia  or  Africa.  What  can  protcfb  your  property  from  taxing  edids,. 
and  the  rapacity  of  neceffitous  and  cruel  mafters  ?  your  perlbns  from  lettres  dt 
cachet,  gaols,  dungeons,  and  opprcfllve  Jervice  ?  your  lives  and  general  liberty, 
from  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  rulers  ?  —  We  defy  you,  cafting  your  view  upon- 
every  Gde,  to  difcover  a  fingle  circumftance,  promiling  from  any  quarter  the 
fainteft  hope  of  liberty  to  you  or  your  pofterity,  but  from  an  entire  adoption  into 
the  UNION  of  thefe  colonies. 

"   What  advice  would  the  truly  great  man  before  mentioned,  Montefquieu,, 
that  advocate  of  freedom  and  humanity  give  you,  were  he  now  living,  and  knew 

•  The  political  liberty  of  ihe  fubjefl,  according  to  Montefquieu,  is  a  tratijuilUty  of  mind,  arifing 
from  ihe  opii.ion  <  ach  perfon  haa  of  WMj'afety  In  order  to  pcfTefs  this  liberty,  he  ol.fcrves,  it  is  re- 
qjuifite  the  government  be  fo  conflituted,  that  no  one  man  rccf'  be  o/ra/V o. mother  :  and  his  exem^ 
plification  of  this  idea,  as  well  rs  the  maxim,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Englifh  conftiiution. 
But  excellent  as  the  Englifh  co')llitution  is,  who  cm  doubt  bur  pplitical liberty,  or  that  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  arifcs  from  an  opinion  ai {ierfenalJ>if'Jy,  may  txift  under  another  foim  of  goverjiment  ? 

tiiae 
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tFiat  we,  your  numenus  and  powerful  neighbours,  animated  by  a  jiift  love  of  our    CHAP.  llj. 
invaded  rights,  ana  ua  tea  by  the  indiffoluble  bands    of  afFedion  and  interejl,    aTq^''^^ 
called  upon  you,  by  every  obligation  ot  regard  for  yourlelves  and  your  children, 
as  we  now  do,  to  join  us  in  our  righteous  contejl  ?  to  make  a  common  cauje  with 
us  therein,  and  take  a  noble  chance  Jar  emerging  from  an  humiliating  fuljeSiion 
under  sovernois,  intendants,  and  military  tyrants,  into  the  firm  rank  and  con- 
dition of  En  ^^lilli  freemen,   whofe  cuftom  it  is,  derived  from  their  anccllors,  tO' 
make  tiiofe  tremble,  who  dare  to   think  of  making  them  mifer-ible — 'Would  not 
this  be  the  purport  of  his  addrefs  ? — "  Seize  tne  opportunity  prefentcd   to  you 
by  Providence  itfelf.     You  have  been  conquered  into  liberty,   if  you  adl  as  you- 
ought.      1  his  work  is  not  of  man.     You  are  a  fin  all  people,  compared  to  thofe 
who  with  open  arms  invite  you  into  a  fellowlhip.   A  moment's  refledion  fhould 
convince  you  which  will  be  mofl:  for  your  intereft  and  happinefs — to  have  all  the 
rell  of  North  America  your  unalterable  friends,  or  your  inveterate  enemies. 
The  injuries  of  Bofton  have  roufed  and  allociated  every  colony,  from  Nova- 
Scotia  to  Georgia.     Your  province  is  the  only  link  wanting  to  complete  the. 
bright  and  jlr,,ng  chain  of  wiion.     Nature  has  joined  your  country  to  theirs. 
Uo  you  join  vour  political  intercfts.     For  their  own  fakes,  they  will  never  de- 
fert  or  betray  you  *.'* 

Thefe  public  meafures  being  adopted,  the  delegates  put  an  end  to  their  feffion,  Odober  261 
after  having  refolvtd.  That  a  Congrefs  fliould  be  held  in  the  fame  place  on  the 
lOth  day  of  Ma\-,  1775,  unlefs  tne  redrefs  of  grievances  which  they  had  defired,. 
fhould  be  obtained  before  that  time  :  and  they  recommended  to  all  the  colonies- 
to  chufe  deputies,  as  foon  as  pofTihle,  for  that  purpofe.  They  alio,  in  their 
own  names,  and  in  behalf  ot  all  thofe  whom  they  reprefented,  declared  their 
*'  mod  grateful  acknowledgments  to  thofe  truly  nobky  h.noiirabe^  and  patriotic 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who  had  fo  gencroufly  and  powerfully, 
though  unfuccefstuliy,  elpouledand  defended  the  caufe  ot  America,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament."  Thefe  arc  flattering  epithets,  and  were,  no  doubt,  very- 
pleafing;  to  thofe  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  the  application  of  them.  But 
if  by  the  advocates  of  America  are  to  be  underftood  that  fet  of  men,  either  in  or 
out  of  parliament,  who  dare  infuk  a  peaceful  monarch's  reign  ;  who  under  the 
different  leaders  of  faflion,  oppofe  every  national  meafure,  from  a  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition;  who  found  the  trumpet,  without  having  courage  to  wield  the  fword  of 
rebellion — if  by  the  advocates  of  America  are  to  be  underftood  thofe  men  who 
continue  to  deny  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  in  contradidlion  to 
long  parliamentary  ufage,  and  in  contempt  of  the  force  of  a  pofidve  ftatute, 
inftead  of  meriting  fuch  founding  appellations,  at  lead  from  the  inhabitants 
ot  this  country,  thev  deferve  to  be  branded  with  the  nsme  moll  odious  among 
men  united  in  civil  Ibciety ;    and  the  time  has  been  when  they  would  not  only 

*  After  fuch  an  artful  and  inflammatory  addrefs,  It  is  furprfing  that  the  congrefs  fhould  ever 
have  had  the  efFroniery  either  to  avow  allegiance  to  Grea  B.  \u\n,  or  to  difclaim  their  ambitious 
purpofe  of  independency.  This  addrefs,  exciufi''^  ofevery  other  circumftance,  and  of  the  proofs 
arifing  ffom  their  fubfe^uent  conduft,  is  of  itfelf  fufident  to  put  fuch  3  purpofe  beyond  a  doabt. 

have 
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have  borne  the  reproach,  but  have  fuffered  the  piinifhmcnt  denounced  by  the 
law  againfl:  traitors.  Nay,  the  prefent  is  perhaps  the  only  example  in  the  hiftory 
of  polifhed  nations,  when  it  was  accounted  no  crime  to  abet  the  cauie  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  ftate,  to  difpute  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  legidature,  and  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  thofe  whom  it  has  declared  rebels. 

Mifltrd  by  the  writings  and  the  fpeeches  of  fuch  pretended  patriots,  the  Ame- 
ricans imagined  all  England  was  of  one  opinion  in  regard  to  them,  except  thofe 
whom  they  were  taught  to  term  the  tools  of  the  court ;  and  even  the  court  itfelf 
tliey  hoped  would  be  obliged  to  accede  to  their  pretenfions,  on  the  meeting  of 
a  new  parJiamenc  The  king  had  been  frequently  importuned  to  didolve  the 
former  one  ;  and  he  at  length  thought  proper  to  exercife  that  branch  of  his  pre- 
rogative, fo  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  people.  For  if  the  king  Jias  the 
power  of  diffolving  a  parliament  obnoxious  to  his  fubjefts,  he  has  aifo  the  power 
of  diffolving  one  obnoxious  to  himfelf  -,  and  the  confequences  to  which  that  leads 
are  too  obvious  to  need  being  pointed  out.  The  people,  however,  could  not  blame 
a  meafure  they  had  fo  often  folicited,  and  the  court  had  its  reafons  for  fuch  a  con- 
dudl.  The  new  parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  November,  a  few  days  after  the 
congrefs  rofe  ;  and  although,  at  the  eledions,  a  more  than  common  proportion 
of  the  old  members  are  laid  to  have  been  thrown  out,  the  fpeech  from  tiie  throne 
announced  a  continuation  of  the  fame  vigorous  mealures  with  refpeft  to  Ame- 
rica. Having  mentioned  the  unlawful  combination  that  had  been  formed,  in 
order  to  obftrudl  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  his  majefty  affured  the  two  houfes, 
that  they  might  "  depenS  upon  his  firm  and  ftedfaft  relolution  to  wichrtand 
every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  legiflature  over 
all  the  dominions  of  the  crown  ;  the  maintenance  of  which  he  confidered  as  ef- 
fential  to  the  dignity,  the  fafety,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Britifli  empire." 

No  ftep,  however,  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  when  the  earl  of  Chatham,  after  a  long  abfence,  appear- 
ed in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  cxprels  his  difapprobation  of  the  whole  fyllem  of 
American  meafures.  Though  his  power  and  influence  were,  for  many  reafons, 
much  diminilhed,  his  appearance  could  at  no  time  be  wholly  without  effect. 
As  foon  as  the  papers  relative  to  the  affairs  in  queftion  were  produced,  he 
moved  an  addrtfs  to  his  majefly,  for  recalling  the  troops  from  Bofton.  This 
motion  was  ufhered  in  and  fupported  by  a  long  fpeech,  in  which  his  lordffiip  re- 
prefented  fuch  a  meafure  as  a  matter  of  immediate  necefllty.  "  An  hour  now 
loff,  faid  he,  in  allaying  the  ferment  in  America,  may  produce  years  of  cala- 
mity :  the  prefent  fuuation  of  the  troops  render  them  and  the  Americans  continu- 
ally liable  to  events,  which  may  cut  off  the  poffibilicy  of  a  reconciliation  ;  but 
this  well-timed  mark  of  affedtion  and  good  will,  on  our  fide,  wid  remove  all 
jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  on  the  otfier,  and  inftantaneoufly  produce  the  happieft 
effeds  to  both."  He  announced  his  motion  as  intiodudtory  of  a  plan  which  he 
had  formed,  for  a  Iblid,  honourable,  and  lailing  fettlement  between  England  and 
America.  "  1  now  only  fet  my  foot,"  added  he,  ^'  upon  the  threfliold  of 
Peace."    ~" 

I  The 
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The  language  of  t!ie  lords  in  adminiftration  was  high  and  decifive.  They  CHAP.  HI. 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  the  ftrongell:  and  moll  explicit  a'^T*'^"^ 
terms,  and  infifted,  that,  all  conciliating  means  having  proved  inefFcdlual,  ic  was  '  '  '  ' 
full  time  for  the  mother-country  to  aflert  her  authority,  or  for  ever  to  trclinquifh 
it,  "  If  the  talk  is  difficult  now,"  faid  they,  "  what  will  it  be  in  a  few  years  ? 
Parliament  mull  be  obeyed,  or  it  nuifl:  not :  if  it  is  to  be  obeyed,  who  fhali  re- 
fill its  determinations  ? — If  othervvife,  it  is  better  to  give  up  at  once  everj'  claim 
to  authority  over  America.  The  fupremacy  of  the  Britifli  legiflature  cannot  be 
dilputed  ;  and  the  idea  of  an  inactive  right,  when  there  is  the  moft  urgent  nc- 
ceflity  for  its  exercifc,  is  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  If  we  oive  way  on  the  prefen-t 
occafion,  from  miitaken  notions  of  prefent  advantages  in  trade  and  commerce, 
fuch  a  conceffion  will  infallibly  defeat  its  own  objeiSl :  for  it  is  plain  that  the  Na- 
vigation A(5l,  and  all  other  regulatory  ads,  which  form  the  great  bafis  on  which 
thele  advantages  reft,  and  on  which  the  true  interefts  of  both  countries  depend, 
will  fall  a  vi6lim  to  the  felfifh  and  ambitious  views  ol  the  Americans."  In  a 
word,  it  was  declared,  that  the  mother-country  fhould  never  relax  till  America 
conicfTed  her  fupremacy  ;  and  it  was  avowed  to  be  the  refolution  of  the  miniftry, 
to  enforce  obedience  by  arms. 

The  lords  in  the  minority,  during  this  debate,  did  not  feem  to  be  fully  agreed 
on  the  propriety  of  recalling  the  troops.  Some  noblemen,  who  were  the  mod 
earneft  for  a  reconciliation,  did  not  think  it  by  any  means  juft  or  wife,  to  leave 
thole  who  had  rifked  their  lives  in  fupport  of  the  claims  of  this  country,  however 
ill-founded  or  improperly  exercifed,  as  unprotefled  victims  to  the  rage  of  an 
armed  and  incenfed  populace  ;  and  that  too  before  any  ftipulations  were  made 
for  their  fafety.  They  thought  that  if  conciliatory  propofitions  were  offered, 
the  troops  then  at  Bofton  were  not  numerous  enough  to  raife  any  alarm  on  ac- 
count of  a  fuppofed  ill  faith  in  keeping  them  up,  and  could  nowife  prevent  the 
reftoration  of  peace.  It  was  wrong  at  firft  to  fend  the  force  ;  but  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  recall  it  before  a  reconciliation  was  accomplillied.  They  however 
fupported  the  motion,  becaufe  it  looked  towards  that  great  objeft  ;  and  becaufe 
they  thought  any  thing  better,  they  faid,  than  a  perfeverance  in  holtility. 
But  after  a  pretty  long  debate,  the  motion  was  rejefled  by  a  great  majority  ; 
there  appearing,  on  a  divifion,  only  eighteen  in  favour  of  it,  and  fixty-eight 

againft  it. 

This  decifive  victory  reftored  the  confidence  of  the  minifter,  and  perhaps 
encouraged  him  to  meafures,  in  the  lower  houfe,  which  he  would  not  otherwife 
have  hazarded  at  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  On  the  American  papers 
beincr  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a  celebrated  gentleman  in  the  oppo- 
fition,  defired  that  the  houfe  might  be  informed,  whether  thefe  papers  contained 
all  the  intelligence  which  the  miniftry  had  received  from  America.  The  mi- 
nifter replied,  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  fay  they  did,  as  thofe  which  he 
had  brought  were  extrafts,  containing  only  the  fadts  in  the  original  letters  ;  that 
the  opinions  of  the  writers  were  not  mentioned,  it  having  been  frequently  found, 
that  the  making  public  the  private  opinions  of  men  in  office  had  been  attended 
ctf.  6  1  with 
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APPEND.  •\\,j|;i^  bji(j  confequences  :  therefore  his  majefty's  fervants  had  determined  for  the 
A.1d','i77c,  fi-'ture,  never  to  mention  the  private  opinion  of  any  perfon.  The  gentleman  vvho 
propofed  the  qaeftion  remarked,  that  in  fome  cafes  it  might  be  proper  to  keep  a 
perlon's  private  opinion  fecrct,  but  in  lo  critical  and  alarming  an  affair  as  that  of 
the  Americans,  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  power  on  the  fpot  muft  be  of 
.great  fcrvice ;  that  their  judgment  muft  operate  here  as  fafts,  or  at  leafl:  that 
fadts,  unconnefted  with  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  beft  knew  the  fpirit  and  ten- 
dency of  each  adtion,  would  be  of  little  ufe ;  that  things  were  gone  too  far  to 
make  it  neceflary  to  conceal  the  fentimenrs  of  any  man  in  office  in  America  ;  that 
the  rifk  to  be  run,  at  fuch  a  time,  is  a  neceflary  conlequcnce  of  their  fituation, 
and  that  they  would  be  more  endangered  by  the  ignorance  of  parliament  con- 
cerning tlieir  fentiments,  than  by  any  fentiments  they  could  deliver :  he  was. 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  information  received  from  America 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  iioufe,  and  not  fuch  extna<5ts  from- particular  letters,^ 
as  fuited  the  minifter's  purpofe. 

This  propofuion  being  rejeded,  the  minifter  moved,  that  the  American  pa- 
pers, confifting  chiefly  of  letters  from  the  governors  of  the  feveral  provinces^ 
fliould  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  -,  and  that  a  feparate  com- 
mittee fhould  be  appointed  to  take  into  confideration  the  petitions  from  the  prin- 
cipal trading  and  manufadluring  towns  relative  to  the  fame  fubj-dl.  In  favour  of 
this  diftinftion,  the  miniftry  urged,  that  the  matter  was  to  be  taken  up  in  a  po- 
litical, not  in  a  commercial  light  •,  that  therefore,  as  there  was  little  connexion 
between  the  views  of  the  houfe  and  thofe  of  the  merchants  and  manufaff  urcr% 
it  would  be  the  higheft  abfurdity  that  a  committee,  whofe  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied with  the  former,  fhould  be  at  all  broke  in  upon  or  diflurbed  by  the  latter. 
This  idea  v.'as  feverely  reprobated  by  the  gentlemen  in  oppofuion.  "  Is  it  then 
true,'*  faid  they,  "  that  in  a  queftion  concerning  the  colonies,  politics  and  com- 
merce are  feparate  and  independent  objcds  ? — But  if  they  are.  Hill  tiie  informa- 
tion which  the  merchants  may  give,  in  their  evidence,  of  matters  merely  po- 
litical, may  be  of  advantage  to  the  houfe.  Their  correfpondencies  are  of  all 
kinds.  They  do  not  fcruple  to  offer  to  the  houfe  all  they  know  of  the  ftate  of 
America,  without  thofe  fears  which  affeft  our  officers  in  that  country  ;  and  as 
the  minifter  has  refufed  to  give  us  the  whole  correfpondcnce,  this  fupplemental 
information  is  become  the  more  necefl^ary," 

It  was  further  reprefented  on  the  part  of  adminiftration,  that  the  committee 
for  the  confideration  of  the  American  papers  was  appointed  with  a  view  to  their 
coming  to  fome  fpeedy  refolution,  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  parliament,  and  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  in  North  America  ;  that  the  reftoration  of  peace  in  that 
country,  depended  as  much  upon  the  immediate  application,  as  upon  the  vi- 
gour of  the  meafures  purfued  ;  that  the  great  variety  of  fafls,  and  the  mafs  of 
matter  which  muft  of  courfe  come  under  confideration  in  the  committee  to 
which  the  petitions  were  referred,  would  be  a  work  of  tedious  inquiry  and  long 
toili  that  fuch  a  length  of  inquiry  was  incompatible  v/ith  the  difpatch  neceflary 
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In  the  other  bufinefs,  as  the  haixls  of  go  inment  would  thereby  be  tied  up,  CHAP.  Ilf. 
and  the  powers  of  parliament  reftrained  from  giving  that  fpeedy  relief,  which  the  ^"C^  ^ 
preiTure  of  public  affairs  required.  On  the  iue  ol  oppofuion,  it  was  replied,  that 
the  miniltry  need  not  be  in  fuoh  a  violent  hade  to  forward  coercive  meafiires,  which 
experience  had  fhewn,in  lateinftances,  to  be  highly  pernicious  ;  that  it  would  be 
lefs  infulting  to  the  petitioners,  and  lefs  dilgracetul  to  parliament,  as  well  as  fairer 
and  more  manly,  at  once  to  rejeift  the  petitions,  though  they  contained  nothing 
exceptionable  either  in  matter  or  torm,  than  to  confign  them  to  what  was  termed 
"  a  committee  of  oblivion"  or  to  hear  them  after  a  determination.  The  motion 
was  however  carried,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

A  petition  was  afterwards  offered  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  from  Mr.  Bollan,Dr.  i^^^  ^6 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Lee,  three  American  agents,  ftating.  That  they  wereauthorifed  by 
the  American  continental  Congrefs,  to  prefent  a  petition  from  theCongrefs  to  the 
king,  which  petition  his  majclly  had'  referred  to  tliat  houfe  ;  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  throw  great  light  upon  the  affairs  of  North  America,  and  prayed  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar,  in  fupport  of  the  faid  petition.  On  this  fubjeft  a  violent  debate 
arole.  The  miniftry  aliedged,  that  the  Congrefs  was  no  legal  body,  and  that  no 
perlbn  could  be  heard  in  regard  to  their  proceedings,  without  giving  that  illegal 
body  fome  degree  of  countenance  ;  that  parliament  could  only  hear  the  colonies 
through  their  legal  affemblies,  and  the  agents  properly  authorifed  by  tiiem,  and 
regularly  admitted  as  fuch  here  •,  that  to  a.51  otherwife  would  lead  to  inextricable 
confufion,  and  deftroy  the  whole  order  of  colony-government.  To  thefe  argu- 
ments it  was  anfwered,  That  regular  colony-government  was  in  effeft  deftroyed 
already  : — in  fome  places,  by  aft  of  parliament;  in  others,  by  the  diffolution  of 
affemblies  by  governors  -,  and  in  feveral,  by  popular  violence.  The  queftion 
now  was.  How  to  reftore  order  ?  — And  it  was  urged,  that  the  General  Congrefs, 
how  illegal  foever  in  other  refpefts,  was fufficiently  legal  for  prefenting  a  petition; 
efpecially  as  this  petition  was  figned  by  all  the  perfons  who  compofed  that  alfen> 
bly,  and  might  therefore  be  received  as  from  individuals.  The  petition  was  how- 
ever rejeded,, on  a  divifion,.  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred. and  eighteen  to  fixty- 
cight.. 

In  this  manner  the  parties  tried  their  ftrength  in  the  new  parliament,  and  in  the 
nation,  by  petitions  for  and  againft  the  meafures  of  government  in  refpcft  to  the 
colonies,  previous  to  the  propofing  of  the  grand  fcheme,  on  which  the  miniftry 
refted  their  hope  of  finally  breaking  that  obflinate  fpirit,  which  gave  them  fo 
much  trouble  in  America.  It  was  already  evident,  that  th«  failure  of  their 
former  plans  had  not  in  the  leafl  abated  the  readinefs  fhewn,  by  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  to  adopt  any  others  which  fhould  afford  the  moft  dillant  profpeft  of 
fuccefs  •,  and  it  was  confidently  believed  and  affcrted,  that  when  the  merchants  ■ 
and  manufacturers  were  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  preventing  the  operation  of 
force,  it  would  then,  become  their  united  intereft  to  give  all  poflible  effed  to  it. 
Thus  would  they  become,  by  degrees,  a  principal  fupport  of  that  caufe  which 
they  now  fo  eagerly  oppofed  :  when  once  every  thing  was  made  to  depend  upon 
war,  nothing  but  the  fuccefs  of  that  war  could  give  the  trading  body  any  hopas 
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APPEND,  of  recovering  their  debts  and  renewing  their  commerce  ;  therefore  not  only  their 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  luch  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  America,  but  the 
hopes  of  engaging  a  great  body  at  home  to  concur  in  it,  determined  the  miniftry 
more  and  more  to  go  through  with,  and  complete  that  coercive  plan  which  they 
had  begun. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Chatham,  not  difcouraged  at  the  great  majority  by 
which  his  motion  for  the  recal  of  the  troops  from  Boflon  was  rejected,  llill  per- 
fevcred  in  the  profecution  of  that  conciliatory  fchcme  with  America,  winch  he 
then   in  part  announced,  and  to  which  that  motion  was  but  an  introdudiun. 
Feb.  I.       j^js  lordliiip  accordingly  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers  the  outlines  of  a  bill, 
which   he  hoped  would  anfwer  that  falutary  purpofe,  under  the  title  of   "  a 
Provifional  Aft  for  fettling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  aflcrting  the  fupreme 
legiQativc  authority  and  luperintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies." 
He  entreated  the  afTiftance  of  the  houfe    to  digell  tlie  rude  materials,  which 
thrown  together  in  the  nature  of  a  bill,  he  now  prelumed  to  lay  before  them  -, 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  that  form,,  which  was  fuited  to  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  fubjcd,  and  to  the  great  ends  towards  which  it  was  direded.     He  called 
on  them  to  exercife  their  candour,  and  deprecated  the  efftds  of  party  or  preju- 
dice, of  fadious  fpleen  or  blind  predileftion  :  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  aduated 
by  no  n.irrow  principle,  or  perfonal  confideration  whatloever;  and  faid,  that 
though  the  propofed  bill  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  bill  of  concefllon,  it  was  im- 
poffible  but  to  confefs  at  the  lame  time,  that  it  was  a  bill  of  aiTcrtion. 

This  bill,  which  occafToned  a  variety  of  difcuflions,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, contained  a  multiplicity  of  matter,  and  its  parts  were  fo  numerous  and  fo 
different  in  their  nature,  that  the  aggregate  mafs  has  been  thought  too  great  to  be 
comprifcd  in  one  draught.     As  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  conditional,  its  opera- 
tion depended,  not  only  on  the  content,  but  on  the  ads  of  others ;  and  as  a  far- 
ther objedion,  a  long  time  might  elapfe  before  it  could  be  certainly  known,  whe- 
ther it  was  or  was  not  to  operate.     It  laid  down,  as  a  principle  not  to  be  contro- 
verted, and  a  condition  upon  which  all  the  benefits  of  the  ad  depended,  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fupremacy  of  the  legiQature,  and  of  the  fuperintending 
power  of  the  Britifli  parliament.     Though  it  did  not  abfolutely  decide  in  words 
upon  the  right  of  taxation,  butfeemed  to  leave  it  partly  as  a  matter  ot  grace,  and 
partly  as  a  compromife ;  yet  by  declaring  and  enading,  that  no  tallage,  tax,  or 
other  charge  Ihall  be  levied  in  America,  except  by  cowmen  conjent  in  the  provincial 
ajfemklies,  both  the  right  of  taxation  and  the  right  of  theBntifh  legiflature  to  or- 
der taxes  to  be  levied  in  another  manner,  are  evidently  implied  in  this  form  of  con- 
cefllon.   The  bill  afferts,  as  an  undoubted  prerogative,  the  royal  right  to  fend  any 
part  of  a  legal  army  to  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  at  all  times  and 
all  feafons,  and  condemns  a  pafTage  in  the  petition  from  the  American  conc^refs 
which  militates  with  that  right :  but  by  way  of  falvo,  it  declares,  that  no  military 
force,  however  legally  raifed  and  kept,  can  ever  be  lawfully  employed  to  violate 
and  dillroy  the  julf  rights  of  the  people  ;  a  declaration  which,  it  was  faid,  would 
afford  little  confolation  to  a  people  groaning  under  the  preffure  of  a  military  go- 

3  vernment. 
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vernmenu     It  rendered  legal  the  holding  of  a  Congrefs  in  the  enfuing  month  of    CHAP.  nr. 
P/Tay,  for  the  double  purpofe  of  duly  recognizing  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority    A^D^jTr^ 
and  fuperintending  power  of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  and  for  making  a 
free  grant  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  fucccflbrs,  of  a  certain  and  perpetual  re- 
venue, fubjeft  to  the  dilpofuion  of  parliam>^nt,  and  applicable  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  national  debt.     On  a  fuppofition  that  this  free  aid  would  bear  art  honour- 
able proportion  to  the  great  and  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  colonies,  the  neceffities 
of  the  mother-country,  and  their  obligations  to  her,  the  bill  redrained  tlie  powers 
of  the  admiralty  courts  to  their  ancient  limits;  and  without  repealing,  itfufpended 
for  a  limited  time  thole  late  ads,  or  parts  of  ads,  which  had  been  complained 
of  in  the  petition  from  the  general  congrefs.     It  placed  the  judges  on  the  fame 
footing,  as  to  the  holding  of  their  falaries  and  oflkcs  with  thofe  in  England  ;  and 
it  fecured  to  the  colonies  all  the  privileges,  franchifes,  and  immunities,  granted  by 
their  feveral  charters  and  conftitutions. 

Lord  Dartmouth,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  American  department, 
beliaved  on  this  occafion  with  great  moderation.     He  faid  that  the  bill  took  in 
fuch  a  variety  of  matter,  tliat  it  was  impoflible  to  pronounce  any  immediate  opi- 
nion concerning  its  propriety  ;  and  that  as  its  noble  author  did  not  feem  to  prefs 
the  houfe  to  any  immediate  decifion,  but  appeared  rather  defirous  that  it  ftiould 
be  maturely  and  fully  confidcred,  he  was  willing  to  take  it  into  confideration 
after  the  American  papers.     But  this  conceffion  had  no  efFed  upon  the  other 
lords  in  adminiftration,  who  oppofed  it  with  ib  much  heat,  as  in  fome  meafure 
to  forget  the  refped  due  to  its  noble  fra.mer,  and  that  attention  which  the  import- 
ance of  the  fubjed  feemed  to  demand.     They  condemned,  without  referve,  the 
bill  in  whole  and  in  all  its  parts,  and  cenfured  the  mode  of  bringing  it  in  as  irrj-gu- 
lar,  unparliamentary,  and  unprecedented  :  they  affirmed  that  it  was  impofTible  to 
conceive  how  fuch  a  mafs  of  matter,  fo  important  in  its  nature,  fo  extenfive  in 
its  confequences,  and  direded  to  fuch  a  variety  of  objeds,"  each  of  them  worthy 
of  a  feparate  confideration,  could  be  thus  brought  forward  together,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner;  that  the  matter  fhould  have  been  laid  before  the  houfe  in  fepa- 
rate portions,  each  of  which  ought  to  be  fingly  difcufled,  as  leading  to  one  great 
comprehenfive  fyftem.     It  was  befides  contended,  that  this  bill  fell  in  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Americans  in  almoft  every  particular,  and  held  out  no  one  fecurity  ; 
that  the  fufpenfion  of  the  late  ads,  as  propofed  in  the  bill,  would  in  effed 
amount  to  an   adual  repeal ;  that  if  the  laws  for  eftablifliing  the  admiralty 
courts  were  repealed,  the  Ad  of  Navigation  would  be  of  no  fariher  avail,  and 
become  only  a  dead  letter.     The  rebellious  temper  and  hoftile  dilpofuion  of  the 
Americans  was  much  enlarged  upon  ;  they  were  not  difputing  about  words,  it 
was  faid,  but  about  realities  ;  that  though  the  duty   upon  the  tea  was  the  pre- 
tence, the  reftridions  upon  their  commerce,  and  the  hope  of  thrcv^ing  them  off, 
were  the  real  motives  of  their  difobedience;  that  they  had  already  attacked  and  taken 
one  of  the  king's  forts  *,  and  feized  the  (lores  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  employ 

•  This  aft  of  hoftility  we  ftijll  afterward  j  have  occaCoa  to  relstc. 
^§,  6  K  them 
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thf  m  agninfl  hini'elf-,  that  if  any  thing  can  conftitute  rcbsliion,  this  mull;  that  tfie 
prfii-nt  was  no  time  for  concrfilon  •,  that  to  conadf  now,  would  be  to  give,  up  the 
point  for  ever.  It  was  therefore  movtd,  and  ftrongly  fupportcd  by  all  the  lords  on 
the  fide  of  adm'niftration,  That  the  bill  fliould  be  rejefted  in  the  firft  inftance. 

The  earl  of  Chatham  defended  himlelf  and  his  purpolcd  adt  with  great  fpiric 
and  vigour:  the  indignity  that  was  offered  to  his  conciliatory  plan,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  objed:,  leemed  to  renew  all  the  fire  of  youth  ;  and  he  rer 
torted  thefarcafms  that  wt re  levelled  againft  him,  from  different  quarters,  with  a 
moft  pointed  levericy.  If  he  was  charged  with  hurrying  this  bufinels  in  an  unufual 
and  irregular  manner  into  parliament,  he  placed  it  to  the  critical  neceflity  of  the 
times  ;  to  the  wretched  inattention  and  incapacity  of  the  miniders,  who  though 
they  declared  all  America  to  be  in  a  flate  of  rebellion,  had  not  at  this  late  feafon 
a  plan  to  propofe,  or  a  fyltem  to  purkie,  for  the  adjuitment  of  public  affairs  ; 
that  under  fuch  circumftances  of  emergency  on  one  fide,  when  perhaps  a  fingle 
day  might  determine  the  fate  of  this  great  empire,  and  fuch  a  fliameful  negligence 
and  inability  on  the  other,  no  alternative  remained,  but  either  to  abandon  the  in- 
terefts  of  this  country,  and  relinquilh  his  duty,  or  to  propoie  fuch  mcafures  as 
fcemed  moft  capable  of  reiloring  peace  and  profpericy.  He  then  called  upon  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  crown  to  declare,  whether  they  had  any  plan,  however  deficient,  to  lay 
before  the  houfe  ? — And  if  they  had,  he  would  fet  them  an  example  of  candour, 
which  they  by  no  means  deferved,  by  inftantly  withdrawing  the  prefent  bill. 

Though  it  was  evident  that  no  previous  concert  had  been  held  with  the  lords 
in  oppofition,  in  regard  to  this  bill,  and  that  few  of  them,  if  there  had,  would 
have  approved  of  it  in  all  its  parts ;  yet  they  all  felt,  as  in  their  own  cafe,  the  in- 
fult  offered,  and  the  contempt  fliewn,  by  throwing  it  out  in  this  abrupt  and  dif- 
graceful  manner.  A  conciliatory  fchenie  from  fo  great  a  man,  it  was  laid,  fhould 
at  kaft  .be  examined:  the  exceptionable  parts  might  be  ftruck  out;  and  i.n- 
doubtcdly  many  would  afterwards  be  found,  highly  ufeful  to  retain.  The  debate 
became  general,  and  the  whole  of  the  American  aflairs  underwent  a  warm  dif- 
cuiTion.  On  one  fide,  the  dangers  of  a  civil  war  were  Ifiewn,  as  well  with  refpedl 
to  its  domcftic  as  its  foreign  confcquences,  and  its  miferics  ftrongly  painted  :  our 
calamitous  fituation  was  deplored,  and  the  men  and  meafures  that  had  involved 
us  in  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  evils,  were  feverely  execrated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
domcftic  dangers  were  in  part  lefiened,  and  thofe  refpeding  foreign  ftates,  denied. 
'I'Jie  conit-quent  evils  of  rebellion,  it  was  laid,  were  infeparable  from  dominion, 
conqueft,  and  extended  empire  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  that  they  fprung 
entirely  from  the  original  traiterous  defigns,  hoftile  intentions,  and  rebellious 
djfpofition  of  the  Americans.  After  much  keen  altercation,  and  even  perfonal 
animadverfion,  if  indeed  fo  mild  a  name  may  be  given  to  brutal  abufe,  the  bill 
vvfas  rc;ic4^ed  by  a  majority  of  fixty-one  to  thirty- two. 

The  day  after  this  debate  a  petition  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
from  the  planters  or  the  fugar  colonies  refiding  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  mer. 
chants  of  London  trading  to  thofe  colonies.  In  this  petition  they  fet  fortii,  how 
exceedingly  they  were  alarmed  at  the  aflbciation  and  agreement  entered  into  by  the 

I  continental 
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continental  congreis ;  in  confequence  of  which  all  trade  between  North  America  CHAP.  III. 
and  the  Weft  Indies  was  to  ceale  at  a  certain  day,  unlefs  the  late  ads  of  parlia- 
ment were  repealed  by  that  day  :  they  ftated  that  the  Bricifh  property  in  the  Weft 
India  iflands  amounted  co  upwards  of  thirty  millions  fierling  ;  chat  another  pro- 
perty or  many  millions  was  employed  in  the  commerce  created  by  the  faid  iflands ; 
a  commerce  comprehending  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  Europe  j  and 
that  the  whole  profits  and  produce  of  thole  capitals  ultimately  centre  in  Great 
Britain,  and  increale  the  national  wealth,  while  the  navigation  necenary  to  all 
the  branches  ot  this  trade  eftabiifnes  a  ftrength,  v/hich  wealth  can  neither  pur- 
chafe  nor  balance.  They  obferved,  that  the  fugar  plantations  in  the  Weft  la- 
dies are  fubjcft  to  greater  variety  of  contingencies  than  any  other  fpecies,  of  landed 
property,  from  their  necelfary  dependence  upon  external  lupport  ;  that  flioukl 
any  interruption  therefore  happen  in  the  general  fyftem  of  their  commerce,  the 
great  national  ftock  thus  vefted  and  employed,  muft  become  precarious  and  un- 
profitable ;  and  that  the  profits  ariung  from  the  prel'enC  ftate  of  thofe  iflands,  or 
which  a:"  likely  to  arifefrom  their  future  improvement,  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
pend upon  a  free  and  reciprocal  incercourie  between  them  and  the  fevcral.prx)- 
vinces  of  North  America,  whence  they  are  furniflied  with  provifions  and  o:her 
fupplies,  ablolutely  neceffary  for  their  fupport,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  per- 
fons  enjployed  in  the  plantations.  They  proceeded  farther  to  Ihew,  that  they 
could  nor  be  fupplied  from  any  other  markets,  or  in  any  degree  proportioned 
to  their  wants,  with  thofe  articles  of  indifpenfable  neceflity,  which  they  then  de- 
rived from  the  middle  colonies  of  North  America;  and  that  if  the  agreement  and 
aflbciation  of  the  Congrefs  Ihould  take  full  efl^cd,  which  they  firmly  believed 
would  happen,  unlefs  the  former  harmony  which  fubfifted  between  Great  Britain 
and  htr  North  American  colonies  fliould  be  reftored,  the  iflands  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 

This  petition,  like  all  the  former  upon  the  fame  fubiedl:,  was  referred  to  the 
committee  eftabliihed  foi-  the  examination  cf  fuch  petitions  ;  and  the  time  being 
at  length  arrived,  when  the  miniltcr  thought  proper  to  open  his  defigns  with  re- 
fpeft  to  America,  he  in  a  long  fpeech  recapitulated  the  information  contained 
in  the  papers  which  had  been  rei'erred  to  the  grand  committee.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  dikriminate  the  temper,  difpofition,  and  degrees  of  rcfiftance,  which 
difcovered  themfelves  in  the  feveral  colonies  ;  to  point  out  thofe  where  modera- 
tion really  prevailed,  thofe  where  violence  was  concealed  under  the  mafk  of 
duty  and  fubmiClon,  and  thofe  which  he  confidered  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  a6fual  re- 
bellion. He  aflirted  with  much  truth,  that  various  arts  had  been  practifed  on 
both  fides  of  the  Atlantic,  toraife  tlus  fediciousfpirit  to  its  prefenc  alarming  height. 
He  drew  a  compariibn  between  the  burdens  borne  by  the  people  in  England  and 
thcfein  Am,ericai  by  which  it  appeared,  that,  one  with  ano'l'.r,  an  Englifh- 
man  then  contributed  fifty  times  as  much  nioney  towards  the  public  expence 
as  an  American.  He  ftated  the  legiflative  fupremacy  of  parliament,  die  mea- 
fures  adopted  by  America  to  refill:  it,  and  the  almoft  univerlljl  confederacy  of 
our  colonies  on  the  continent  in  that  refiftance.     "  Here,"  faid  he,  "  I  fet  my. 

foot  -. 
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foot  on  the  great  barrier  which  feparates,  and  for  the  prefent  difunites  both 
countries  •,  and  on  this  ground  alone,  of  refiftance  and  denial,  I  will  raife  every 
argument  relative  to  the  motion  which  I  intend  to  make."  This  motion,  he  ex- 
plained, would  be  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  and  a  conference  with  the  lords, 
that  it  might  be  the  joint  aft  of  both  houfes.  He  then  gave  a  fketch  of  the 
mcafures  which  he  intended  to  purfue  ;  namely,  to  fend  a  greater  force  to  Ame- 
rica •,  to  bring  in  a  temporary  aft  to  put  a  Itop  to  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
different  colonies  of  New  England,  but  particularly  to  their  fifhery  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  till  fuch  time  as  they  fhould  return  to  their  duty.  The  other 
colonies,  he  faid,  were  not  fo  culpable,  and  might  yet  he  hoped  be  brought  to 
a  fenfe  of  their  duty  to  the  mother-country  by  more  lenient  me:ifures.  The 
quelf  ion  now,  he  added,  lay  within  a  very  narrow  compafs  -,  it  was  finiply 
whether  we  fhould  abandon  all  claim  on  the  colonies,  and  at  once  give  up  all 
the  advantages  arifing  from  our  fovereignty  and  the  commerce  connected  with  it; 
or  whether  we  fhould  refort  to  the  meafiires  indifpenfably  necelTary  in  fuch  cir- 
cumllances,  and  thereby  infure  both. 

This  language  was  fufRciently  explicit,  and  the  addrefs  fpoke  yet  plainer. 
After  enumerating  the  diforders  in  the  colonies,  and  declaring  that  a  rebellion 
aftually  exifted  in  the  province  of  Maffachufets  Bay,  the  two  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment "  beg  leave  in  the  moil  folemn  manner  to  afTure  his  majelfy,  that  it  is 
their  fixed  refolution,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  properties,  to  ftand  by  his 
majefty  againU  all  rebellipus  attempts,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  juft  rights  and 
thofeof  the  legiflature."  An  addrefs  loaded  with  fuch  important  confequences 
called  up  all  the  powers  of  oppofition,  and  a  dread  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
even  induced  fome  moderate  men,  properly  of  no  party,  to  join  with  them. 
They  contended,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment,  though  even  this  they 
doubted  much,  whether  the  difturbances  which  prevailed  in  the  colonies  might 
legally  be  termed  rebellious  or  not ;  that  the  queflion  before  the  hoiife  was, 
whether  it  was  prudent  for  parliament,  and  at  that  time,  to  declare  them  fuch  ; 
for  if  parliament  fhould  find  it  neceflary,  in  the  courfe  of  events,  to  reconcile 
matters  by  any  concefTion,  treaty  with,  and  concefTion  to  rebels,  would  be 
highly  diflionourable  to  parliament.  If  a  treaty  fhould  not  take  place,  it  was 
oblerved,  that  our  arms  would  never  be  the  more  powerful  for  diflinguilliing  the 
diibrders  they  were  deftined  to  fupprefs,  and  which  had  been  created  by  the 
arbitrary  conduft  of  thofe  in  power,  by  the  name  of  rebellion  -,  that  it  would 
render  many  in  America  quite  defperate,  and  make  them  think  that  they 
were  contending  for  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  famili;?,  as  well 
as  their  polincal  liberty.  It  was  in  vain  expedled,  they  faid,  that  this  method 
of  fingling  out  MaflachufetsBay  as  the  only  feat  of  rebellion,  could  ever  blind 
the  other  colonies  to  the  confequences,  or  perluade  them  to  abandon,  what  they 
had  already  made  a  common  caufe,  in  the  moll  public  and  folemn  manner  polTible  -, 
that  it  was  well  known  no  aft  of  violence  had  been  committed  in  Maflachufets 
Bay,  which  was  not  equalled  by  fomething  of  a  fimilar,  and  fomeiimes  even  of 
a  more  heinous  nature  in  ot.her  provinces  :  that  therefore  the  only  efreft  of  the 

violent, 
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violent,  but  partial  declaration  of  rebellion,  would  be  to  delude  ourfclves  into  in-  CHA?.  lir. 
cffcdual  preparations  of  hoftility,  as  if  againtl  one  province  only,  vvhi^n  in  reality  ^T^  T"* 
we  had  twelve  to  contend  with;  and  that  the  experience  of  laft  year  in  tue  par-       '  '  ' 

tial  proceedings  againft  Bofton,  might  ferve  to  inftrudt  the  houfe  in  the  inefK- 
cacy  of  fuch  low  contemptible  politics.  The  colonies  were  now,  it  was  obfcrved, 
compafted  into  one  body  :  the  proceeding  of  one  was  become  the  proceeding  of 
all :  every  attempt  to  difunite  them  had  been  found  to  ftrengthen  tlicir  union, 
and  all  feverities  to  augment  their  rage  and  indignation  ;  fo  that  a  general  war, 
or  general  reconciliation  was  nectfTary. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  was  infifted  by  the  crown  lawyers,  and  the  friends  of  ad- 
miniftration,  that  fuch  Americans  as  came  within  certain  defcriptions,  had  been 
guilty  of  certain  adls,  and  who  ftill  perievered  in  the  fupport  and  commilTion  of 
thofe  ads,  were  in  a  ftate  of  adual  rebellion  ;  that  thofe  who  by  open  force 
make  a  general  refiftance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  are  by  all  writers  confi- 
dered  as  guilty  of  high  treafon  •,  that  fuch  was  the  (late  of  Maflachufcts  Bay  ; 
and  that  as  to  the  declaration  of  parliament,  it  does  not  preclude  the  future 
mercy  of  the  crown,  if  the  rebels  (hall  appear  to  be  deferving  of  ir.  The  very 
addrefs,  they  faid,  was  an  ad  of  mercy,  in  warning  an  ignorant  and  obftinate 
people  of  their  danger ;  that  it  was  not  neceflary  to  punifh  univerfally,  as  the 
making  examples  of  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  would  be  fufficient  -,  that  the  boafled 
union  of  the  colonies  would  diflblve  the  moment  that  parliament  fliewed  icfelf 
refolved  on  meafures  of  vigour  and  feverity  -,  that  their  whole  commercial  and 
political  iyftem  being  founded  upon  principles  of  felf-denial,  fuffcring,  and  rigour, 
to  which  human  nature  is  not  equal,  muft  fall  to  the  ground  :  that  therefore 
both  juftice  and  reafon  required  fuch  a  declaration  from  parliament  as  the  pre- 
fent,  in  fupport  of  its  authority,  which  might  as  well  be  formally  abandoned  as 
not  refolutcly  aflerted.  After  violent  altercations,  and  the  groffeft  perfonal 
abufe,  and  even  perfonal  defiance,  the  motion  for  the  addrefs  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  four  to  one  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords. 

The  aniwer  from  the  throne  to  the  addrefs,  befides  the  ufual  thanks,  con- 
tained an  alTurance  of  taking  the  moftlpeedy  andeffedual  meafures  for  enforcinn- 
due  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  legiflature,  to- 
gether with  a  declaration.  That,  whenever  any  of  the  colonies  fhould  make  a 
proper  and  dudful  application,  his  majefty  would  be  ready  to  concur  with  the 
parliament  in  affording  them  every  jud  and  realbnable  indulgence-,  and  it  con- 
cluded with  an  earnetl  with,  that  this  difpofuion  might  have  an  happy  eftld 
upon  their  temper  and  condudt.  A  meffage  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which 
accompanied  the  anfwer  from  the  throne,  informed  them.  That  as  it  was  de-- 
termined,  in  confequence  of  the  addreis,  to  take  the  moft  ftendy  and  effedlual 
meafures  for  fupporting  the  juft  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  two  houfes  of  par- 
liament, fome  augmentation  to  the  forces  by  fea  and  land  would  be  necelTary 
for  that  purpofc.  This  meffage  was  referred,  as  ufual,  to  the  committee  of 
fupply. 
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While  meafures  were  thus  concerting  for  the  application  of  a  military  force  to 
the  cure  o|-  the  dilbrclers  in  America,  other  means  were  thought  nectirary  to  come 
in  aid  ot  that  expedient.  The  military  force  might,  indeed,  rellrain  or  punifh 
the  dilobcdient,  and  eftcdtually  fupport  the  magiftrate,  in  cafe  of  an  infurrec- 
tion  i  but  how  to  get  the  magilbacy  to  ad,  or  any  fufficient  number  of  them  to 
engage,  on  ordinary  occafions,  heartily  in  the  caufe  of  the  kgiflature,  appeared 
to  be  a  matter  of  more  difficulty,  and  which  muft  be  accomplilhed  by  other 
means.  'I'he  change  in  the  charter  of  Maflachufets  Bay  had  not  been  attended 
with  the  defired  tffedt  :  on  the  contrary,  it  had  produced  an  entire  dillblution  of 
government  •,  and  (hould  it  even  yet  be  pradticable  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
the  interior  magifirates,  conftables,  felcdtmcn,  grand  and  petty  juries,  muft  be 
aiding  to  the  higher  magiftrates,  or  nothing  could  be  done.  Thefe  muft  alfo  be 
chofcn  in  the  country  -,  and  as  the  coercive  plan  was  ftill  relied  on,  it  was  pro- 
polcd  to  inHift  a  punifliment  fo  univerfal,  that  the  inconvenicncies  which  every 
man  would  feel,  might  intereft  every  man  in  procuring  obedience  and  fubmifllon 
Feb.  ic.  to  the  late  adfs  of  parliament.  With  this  view,  the  minifter  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  "  a  bill  to  reftrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  Mafla- 
chufets Bay  and  New  Hampfliire,  the  colonies  of  Conneflicut  and  Rhode  Ifland, 
and  Providence  Plantation,  in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  Britifli  iflands  in  the  Wtft  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  fuch  provinces  and  colonics 
from  carrying  on  any  fifhery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  other  places 
therein  to  be  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions,  and  for  a  limited  time." 

1  he  minifter  fupported  the  intended  bill,  of  which,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
he  had  given  fome  previous  intimation,  on  the  following  grounds  : — That  as  the 
Americans  had  refufed  to  trade  with  this  kingdom,  it  was  but  juft  that  we 
fiiould  prohibit  them  froin  trading  with  any  foreign  ftate  ;  that  the  reltraincs 
of  the  Navigation  Ad  were  their  charter,  and  the  fevcral  relaxations  of  that  law 
fo  many  ads  of  grace  and  favour,  all  which,  when  they  ceafed  to  be  merited  by 
the  colonics,  it  was  realonable  and  neccflary  fhould  be  recalled  by  tlie  legillature  ; 
that  the  fiflieries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  all  the  others  in  North 
America,  were  the  undoubted  right  of  Great  Britain,  and  flic  migiit  accordingly 
dil'poie  ot  them  as  flic  plealed  ;  that  as  botii  houles  had  declared  a  rebellion  to  be 
aflually  cxilting  in  tiie  province  of  Maflachufets  Bay,  it  was  therefore  furcly  jult 
to  deprive  that  province  of  the  benefits  which  it  derived  from  thofe  fifheries. 
"With  rcfpcd  to  the  other  two  colonies  of  New  England  included  in  the  bill,  he 
obfervcd,  that  though  there  was  ftill  a  governor  and  government  in  the  province 
ol  New  Hampfliire,  yet  government  was  there  fo  weak,  that  a  quantity  of 
powder  had  been  taken  out  of  one  of  the  king's  forts  by  an  armed  mob ;  be- 
fidcs,  from  the  vicinity  of  that  province  to  Mairachufcts  Bay,  unlcl's  it  were  in- 
cluded, the  purpofe  of  the  a6t  would  be  defeated.  Nor  was  Connecticut  delcrv- 
ing  of  more  favour-,  the  people  of  which,  on  a  rumour  that  the  loldiery  had 
killed  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  marched  a  large  body  of  men  towards 
that  f  luce  -,  and  though,  on  finding  the  report  falfe,  they  returned  without  pro- 
ceeding  to  any  violence,  the  temper  and  dilpofition  they  fhewed,  as  well  as  the 

general 
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general  ftate  and  conduft  of  the  colony,  fufficiently  evidenced  the  necefTity  of  CHAP.  III. 
challifement.  Having  thus  ftated  the  realbns  for  his  propofed  meafure,  the  aTd'^TttT'. 
minifter  declared,  that  he  would  not  be  againft  fuch  alleviations  of  the  aft,  as 
fhould  not  prove  deftriidive  of  its  great  object  :  he  would  therefore  only  offer 
it  as  temporary  -,  to  continue  either  to  the  end  of  the  year,  or  of  the  next 
ftfllon  of  parliament ;  and  he  would  alfo  agree,  that  particular  pcrfons  fhould  be 
excepted,  upon  their  obtaining  certificates  of  their  good  behaviour  from  the  go-- 
vernor  of  the  province  in  wliich  they  relided,  or  upon  their  lublcribing  to  a  tell, 
acknowledging  the  rights  of  parliament. 

This  bill,  befides  the  matter  peculiar  to  itfelf,  brought  up  the  whole  feries  of 
American  controverfy.  With  regard  to  the  particular  meafure,  the  principle  of 
in\olving  the  innocent  in  the  punifhment  ot  the  guilty,  was  alternately  combated 
with  ferious  argument,  pathetic  remcnftrancc,  and  pointed  ridicule.  What 
legiflature,  it  was  laid,  had  ever  eftabliflitd  a  precedent  of  equal  cruelty  and  in- 
jultice  with  the  condemning  of  halt  a  million  ot  people  *  to  perilh  with  fa- 
mine, for  the  fuppoled  crimes  of  a  few  unknown  perions  .''- And  why  were 
llirce  other  provinces  to  be  puniflied,  for  a  rebellion  fuppoled  to  exift  only  in. 
one  ?  or  if  they  were  alio  in  rebellion,  why  not  declare  them  to  be  fo  ? — One 
province  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  lubfillence,  becaufe  a  rebellion,  no  body- 
knew  where  or  by  whom,  was  faid  to  be  lurking  in  fome  part  of  it :  a  fecond 
province  was  to  be  punifhed  becaufe  it  happened  to  be  next  door  to  rebellion;  a 
third,  becaufe  it  had  fliewn  a  fpirit  of  humanity  towards  the  firft  -,  and  a  fourth 
mufl  be  ftarved,  becaufe  the  miniftry  could  net  otherwife  fquare  their  plan. 
But  the  bill,  it  was  added,  would  not  only  operate  upon  fuppofeci  rebels,  or 
upon  thole  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  their  neighbours,  or  who  it  was 
imagined  either  did  or  might  conceal  the  feeds  of  rebellion  :  it  would  alio  punh'k 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  charged  with  no  delinquency,  but  who, 
in  confequence  of  this  law,  muft  lofe  a  very  confidcrable  part  of  their  property, 
which  was  lying  in  the  profcribed  provinces.  For  as  New  England  did  not  pro- 
duce ftaple  commodities  fufficicnt  to  pay  the  great  quantity  of  goods,  which  it 
was  annually  under  the  necefTity  of  importing  from  this  country,  it  had  no  other  ." 

means  of  difcharging  the  debt,  thus  unavoidably  incurred,  than  the  fifhery  and 
the  circuitous  trade  dependent  on  it :  lo  that  to  cut  off  thcie  rcfources  was,  in  faff, 
to  beggar  our  merchants  and  manurafturers  ;  nnd  the  Britilh  legiflature  was,  in 
its  wifdom,  going  to  pals  a  difabling  bill,  to  prevent  the  payment  of  debts 
due  to  its  Bntilh  lubjccts. 

It  was  farther  contended,  that  the  abfardity  of  the  bill'was  even  equalto  its 
cruelty  and  injullice  •,  that  its  objeit  was  to  take  away  a  trade  from  our  colonies, 

*  This  computation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  New  Erv/linii,  'hough  thrown  out  in  the 
warrnih  of  debate,  appears  to  be  pretty  juft.  They  are  inde  d  eiiitnateo  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work  at  one  fifth  lefs ;  but  f  ^  nut'  or  has  fi;  cc  bee  ..fi'ured,  by  a  very  intelligent  n.^rve, 
that  they  could  not  amount  to  lefs  than  five  hundred  ih  ul^nd,  st  the  beginning  rf  the  prefent 
con'eft.  The  elbmate  of  tue  Congrefs  is  much  higher ;  but  to  that  little  regard  is  due,  as  it  was 
framed  for  a  paiticular  purpole. 

which 
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which  all  who  underftood  it  knew  we  could  not  transfer  to  ourfelves  •,  that  God 
and  nature  h^d  given  the  fidicries  to  the  Americans,  not  to  us,  and  let  limits  to 
our  avarice  antl  cruelty,  wiiich  we  could  not  pals  ;  that  when  they  were  once 
dcftroytd,  we  could  neither  benefit  by  the  fiflierics  ouriclves,  flor  reftore  them  to 
thofe,  whom  we  had  thus  violently  and  unjuftly  deprived  of  the  means  of  fub- 
Xiftcncc ;  that  diflance  and  local  circumltances  fhut  us  out  in  the  firft  inftance-, 
and  in  refpeiff  to  the  other,  that  the  little  capital,  velTcls,  and  implements  of 
fithermcn,  the  majority  of  whom  muil  ever  be  necefi'arily  poor,  could  only  be 
kept  up  by  the  conllant  r^^turns  of  profit,  lo  that  when  dicle  returns  failed,  the 
capital  and  implements  would  be  loll  for  ever*  that  the  people  muft either  perifh 
or  apply  ihemlelves  to  other  occupations  from  which  they  could  not  be  recalled  at 
will ;  that  we  were  thus  finding  out  the  me>;ns  for  Providence  to  punifli  our  own 
x:ruclty  and  injuftice-,  as  thofe  fifheries,  which  were  a  more  incxhauftible,  and 
infinitely  more  valuable  fource  of  wealth  and  power  than  all  the  mines  in  the 
New  World,  would  not  only  be  lod  to  ourfelves,  but  would  be  thrown  into  the 
Jcale  againft  us,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  nation  ;  and  that  the  American 
iifnerman,  having  no  occupation,  mud  of  courl'e  become  afoldier.  "  Thus," 
added  they,  "  you  provoke  a  rebellion  by  the  irjuftice  of  one  let  of  ads,  and 
then  recruit  the  rebellious  arm)  by  another!" 

In  fupport  of  the  bill,  befides  the  arguments  originally  urged,  the  charges 
of  injuftice  and  cruelty  were  denied;  and  it  was  faid,  that  whatever  dilfrcfs 
the  bill  might  bring  upon  the  colonies,  they  could  not  complain  of  the  leoifla- 
ture,  as  they  not  only  deferved  it  by  their  difobediencc,  but  had  themfeives  fet 
the  example  ;  that  they  had  entered  into  the  moll  unlawful  and  darinp  combina- 
tions, to  ruin,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  merchants  of  this  country,  to  im- 
poverifli  our  manufacturers,  and  to  Ilarve  our  Weft  India  iflands  ;  ihat  no- 
thing could  be  more  equitable  than  to  prohibit  the  trade  of  thole  who  had  pro- 
hibited ours  ;  that  if  any  foreign  power  had  oflcred  us  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
infult  and  injury  which  we  had  received  from  our  colonies,  the  whole  nation 
would  have  been  in  a  flame  to  demand  fatisfaflion,  and  woe  to  the  minifters  who 
were  flack  in  obtaining  it  !  were  we  then  to  ad  the  part  of  bravoes  with  all  the 
refl:  of  the  world,  and  be  tamely  bufrctted  by  our  own  people  ? — The  charge  of 
cruelty  was  affirmed  to  beequafly  ill  founded  :  this  was  a  bill  of  humanity  and 
mercy  as  well  as  of  coercion;  it  being  the  only  moderate  means  of  bringing  the  dif- 
obeoient  provinces  to  a  fenle  of  their  duty,  without  involving  the  empire  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  They  had  daringly  incurred  all  the  penalties  of  contu- 
macy and  rebellion,  and  were  liable  to  the  fcvercft  military  execution,  without  any 
imputation  of  cruelty;  but  inftead^f  thefe  dreadful  punilhments,  which  they 
fo  juflly  merited,  they  were  to  be  brought  to  their  fcnies  merely  b)  a  reftridion 
on  their  trade,  which  would  lafl:  no  longer  than  their  difobedience. 

"  Never,"  added  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  after  lamenting  the  necefllty, 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  extreme  cafes,  the  innocent  mull  fliare  the'punifliment  of 
the  guilty,  "  never  was  a  mcafure  more  truly  ncceflary  than  the  prefent.  The 
colonies  have  too  long  impofed  upon  and  deluded  us,  by  tlic  bugbear  of  with- 
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drawing  their  trade  ;  hoping  through  the  terror  of  our  merchants  and  mairufac- 
tiirers,  to  bend  the  legiflature  to  a  compliance  with  all  their  demands,  until.they 
liad  brought  their  defigns  to  fuch  a  ripenels  as  to  be  able  to  pull  off  the  mafk,  and 
openly  to  avow  their  rebellious  purpofes.     This  is  the  third  time,  within  thefe 
few  years,  that  they  have  thrown  the  whole  commerce  ot  Great  Britain  into  a 
ftate  of  the  greateft  confufion.     Both  colonies  and  commerce  were  better  loft,- 
than  preferved  upon  fuch  terms;  not  even  life  icfelf  would  be  worth  keepino-  in 
a  perpetual  fuccefTion  of  uncertainty  and  fear.     Things  are  now  come  to  a  crifis, . 
and  the  confli6l  muft  be  fuftained  :  we  muft  either  relinquifh  our  connexions  vyith 
America,  or  fix  tiiem  upon  fuch  a  firm  and  permanent  bafis,  as  will  effeflually 
prevent  the  return  of  tliofe  evils."     Supported  by  thefe  arguments,  the  motion 
for  bringing  in  the  bill  was  carried  upon  a  divifion^  by  a  majority  of  more  than- 
tliree  to  one. 

In  the  further  progrefs  of  the  bill,  which  made  its  way,  though  ftowly, 
through  both  houl'es  of  parliament,  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  London, 
Lntcreikd  in  the  American  commerce,  was  prelented  againft  it;  particularly  on  the 
danger,  even  to  our  own  fifheries.,  from  fuch  a  prohibition.  The  petitioners  were 
allowed  to  be  heard  by  counfcl  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  on  this  fubjedt;  and  a 
number  of  witntffes,  confiding  of  merchants  and  captains  of  Ihips,  were  exa- 
mined. In  the  courfe  of  their  evidence,  it  appeared,  that  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1764,  the  four  provinces  of  New  England  employed,  in  their  feveral  fifheries, 
no  lels  than  fortv-five  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty  ton  of  /hipping,  and', 
fix  thoufand  men ;  and  that  the  produce  of  their  fifheries,  in  the  foreign 
markets,  for  that  year,  amounted  to  the  very  confiderable  fum  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  two  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  fterling.  It  was  alfo 
given  in  evidence,  that  neither  the  whale  nor  the  cod-fifiiery,  both  which  had 
much  increafed  fince  that  time,  could  be  carried  on  to  any  degree  of  equal  ex- 
tent and  advantage,  either  fi-om  Newfoundland  or  Great  Britain,  as  from  the 
continent  of  North  America  ;  and  that,  though  an  experiment  Ihould  even  be 
made  by  government  to  transfer  the  fifheries  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada,  the  at- 
tempt could  not  fucceed  for  want  of  men  and  vefTels,  which  v/ere  only  to  be. 
found  in  New  England  ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  the  flopping  of  one  fifliery,  and 
the  creation  of  another,  rauft  take  up  much  time,  and  in  the  interval  the  trade 
would  be  inevitably  loft. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  a  petition  from  the  merchants,,  traders,  and  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Poole  in  Dorfetfhire  was  prefentcd  to  parliament  m 
fupport  of  the  principles  cf  tiie  fifhery  bill.  This  peucion  fet. forth.  That  the 
fifliing  trade  would  by  no  means  be  materially  hurt  by  the  reftraints  upon  the 
colonies  ;  that  the  foreign  markets  might  be  amply  fupplied,  by  extending  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery  from  England  ;  diat  the  produce  of  this  fifhery  already  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundredthouland  pounds  fterling  annually,  all  whioh 
centres  in  this  kingdom,  whereas  the  profits  of  the  colony  filheries  go  elicwhere; 
that  the  fifhery  from  the  mother  country  is  a  conttant  nurfery  of  icamen  for  the 
navy  ;  but  that  die  American  lumen  are  not  comgellable  to.ferve  theiu  country 
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in  time  of  war :  and  they  concluded  with  foliciting,  no  kfs  for  their  own  imme- 
diate advantage,  than  tor  the  univerfal  benefit  of  their  country,  fuch  encourage- 
ment to  the  Britilh  fifhcry  to  Newfoundland,  as  the  parliament  fliould  thinlc 

proper. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  evidence  produced  in  fupport  of  this  petition,  it  appeared, 
ithat   four    hundred  fliips,  in  all   of   about  thirty  fix  thoufand    tons  burden ; 
..two  thoufand  filhing  fliallops,  of  twenty  thoufand  tons  burden,  and  twenty  thou- 
-fand  men,  were  then  employed  in  the  Britifli  Newfoundland  fillirry  -,  that  above 
;iix  hundred   thouiand  quintals  of  fifh  were  caught  annually,  which  upon  an 
-.  avcraai;  of  ftven  years,  were  worth  fourteen  Shillings  per  quintal,  and  with  the 
odicr'amounts,  confiding  of  falmon,  cod-oil,  feal-oil  and  fl<ins,  exceeded  half  a 
million  fterling  : — and  that  of  the  twenty  thoufand  men,  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  employed  in  that  filhery,  eight  thoufand  neceflarily  continued  in  New- 
foundland  all  the  winter.     In  a  word,   an  attempt  was  made  to  fhew,  and  with 
no  fmail  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  Britini  Newfoundland  fifliery  might  not  only 
be  extended  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  fupply  all  the  European  markets,  but  that  if  an 
abfolute  prohibition  took  place,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  Americans  totally  and  per- 
petually from  the  filhtries,  it  would  be  of  the  greateft  benefit  to  this  nation  -,  and 
that  upon  every  principle  of  policy  and  commerce,  both  ro  (trcngthen  cui  navy 
and  increaic  our  trade,  they  fhould  be  confined  entirely  and  perpetually  to  our  own 
people. 

This  was  carrying  the  matter  beyond  the  views  of  the  minifter,  who  intended 
the  bill  merely  as  a  coercive  meafure.     But  the  ideas  of  commercial  and  politi- 
cal advantage  made  fo  ftrong  an  impreffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  lords,  that 
many  of  them  not  only  contended  for  making  it  a  permanent  regulation,  but  an 
amendment  was  actually  inferted,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  in  that  houfe, 
for  including  the  colonies  of  New  Jerley,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina,  in  the  lame  reftridfions  with  the  New  England  Provinces.     In 
fupport  of  this  amendment  it  was  urged,  That  by  late  accounts  which  iiad  arrived 
it  appeared,  that  the  leveral  provinces  Ipecified  in  it,  were  equally  culpable  with 
thofe  of  New  England,  and  that  of  courfe  they  ought  to  fufFer  under  one  com- 
mon punilhment  ;  that  at  the  time  the  bill  originated  in  the  lower  houfe,  this 
information  was  not  received  •,  but  that  now  they  were  in  poficfTion  of  evidence 
fully  fufficient  to  authorile  fuch  amendment,  and  that  without  it  the  bill  would 
be  impcrfeft,  and  the  punifhment  partial.     The  amendment  was  accordingly 
adopted  by  the  lords,  but  rejcdled  by  the  commons,  cj.  caufing  a  difagreemenc 
between  the  title  and  the  body  of  the  bill,  which  mull:  be  produftive  of  great 
cmbarraflment  to  the  officers  employed  to  carry  it  into  execution.     This  matter 
occafioned   the  holding  of  a  conference  between  the  two  houles ;  at  which  the 
reafons  offered  by  the  commons  having  appeared  fatisfaftory,  the  lords  agreed 
in  rejedtmg  the  amendment,  and  the  bill  received  the  royal  aflcnt. 

The  idea  of  the  amendment  however  was  not  laid  afide.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  minifter,  who  brought  in  another  bill  "  to  rcftrain  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  colonies  of  New  Jerfey,  Pcnlylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro- 
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lina,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Britifh  ifiands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  under 
certain  conditions  and  limitations."     Nothing  tiiat  could  be  called  a  debate  arofe 
upon  this  motion,  which  was  carried  without  any  difficulty  5  but  during  the  time 
that  the  bill  was  in  agitation,  a  long  feries  of  important  evidence  was  laid  before  the 
houfe,  in  behalf  of  the  Weft  India  merchants  and  planters,  and  in  fupportof  the  pe- 
tition which  they  had  lately,  as  we  have  feen,  prefented  to  parliament.    In  the  courfe 
of  that  evidence,  which  was  conducted  with  much  abiluy  by  the  celebrated  Ma 
Glover,  autlior  of  the  poem  entitled  Leonidas,  it  appeared.  That  the  fugar  colonies 
may  be  confitlered  as  vaft  manufadories,  with  this  peculiardiftinftion,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  raiie  their  own  materials  •,  that  the  cane  is  the  raw  material  or  ftaple 
produce,  and  fugar,  molaflcs,  and  rum,  the  manufafture-,  that  the  raifing  of  pro- 
vifions  was,  and  muft  from  the  natural  ftate  of  things,  continue  to  be  a  very 
fecondary  objeft ;   that  if  neceftity  ftiould  at  any  time  render  it  otherwife,  the 
ftaple  produce  muft  proportionally  decline;  and  that  the  fcarcity  of  land  in  the 
fmall  iflands,  together  with  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  great  value  of  im- 
provable land  in  all,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  the  ftaple,  belides  many  infur. 
mountable  natural  impediments,  rendered  it  utterly  impradticable  to  raife  any 
thing  near  a  fufficient  ftock  of  provifions  :  that  the  middle  colonies  in  North 
America  were  the  great  fourccs  of  fupply  to  the  Weft  Indiaiflands  not  only  for 
provifions,  but  for  an  article  equally  neceflary,  namely,  lumber;  under  which 
term  is  comprehended  every  kind  of  timber  and  wood  that  is  ufed  in  building 
and  the  cooperage,  excepting  only  in  fome  particular  cafes,  where  great  ftrength 
and  durability  are  required,  and  in  which  the  hard  woods  peculiar  to  the  tropical 
regions  are  preferable. 

It  farther  appeared,  by  a  very  moderate  calculation,  in  which  large  allow- 
ances were  made  for  every  poflible  excefs,  that  the  capital  in  our  Weft  India 
iflands,  confifting  of  cultivated  lands,  buildings,  negroes,  and  ftock  of  all  kinds, 
did  not  amount  to  lefs  than  the  immenfe  fum  of  fixty  millions  fterling  ;  that  their 
exports  of  late  years  to  Great  Britain  run  to  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
fand  hogflieads  and  puncheons  of  fugar  and  rum  annually,  amounting  in  weight 
to  near  an  hundred  thoufand  tons,  and  in  value  to  about  four  millions  of  Englifh 
money,  exclufive  of  a  great  number  of  fmaller  articles,  and  of  their  very  large 
exports  to  North  America  -,  that  their  growth  had  been  fo  rapid,  and  improve- 
Tnent  fo  great,  that  within  a  very  few  years,  their  export  of  fugar  to  this  kingdom 
was  increafed  forty  thoufand  hogftieads  annually  *,  amounting  to  about  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  value.  It  alfo  appeared,  that  the  revenue  gained 
above  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  upon  the  direft  Weft  India  trade, 
exclufive  of  its  eventual  and  circuitous  products,  and  of  the  African  trade,  which 
cannot  exift  without  it  •,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  fhew,  that  this  immenfe  capi- 
tal and  trade  were,  from  nature  and  circumftances,  both  totally  dependent  upon 
J^orth  America.  The  bill  however  pafled,  without  any  difficulty  ;  and  experience 

*  This  extraordinary  increafe  mufl  not  be  altogether  afcribed  to  improvement,  at  lead  in  our 
oU  iflands ;  bat  chiefly  to  an  acceHion  of  territory,  in  the  ccdsd  iflands. 

has 
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APPEND,     has  fhewn,  that  though  the  intercourfe  with  North  America  was  highly  benefiriaV 
* — "v — —>     to  theWeftlndiaiflands,  it  is  not  cflcntial  citiKr  to  the  continuacion  oi  chcir  lucra- 
tive  cultures,  or  to  the  enjoynient  of  tliofe  commtrcial  advantages  wliich  Britain 
had  baen  accuflomcd  to  derive  trom  them  *. 

While  thele  reftraining  bills  were  in  agitation,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  com- 
mittee of  fupply  for  an  augmentation  of  two  thouland  leamcn,  and  an  addiiion  of 
four  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  eighty  three  men  to  the  hmd  lorces.  This 
motion-  was  attended  v/ith  an  explanation  of  the  intended  military  arrange- 
ments v  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  army  at  Bollon  would  be  aug- 
mented to  about  ten  thoufand  men,  which  was  thought  a  force  lufficient  ior 
enforcing  the  laws  -,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  additional  officers 
was  neceffary,  as  it  was  intended  to  carry  on  the  operations  againlt  the  rebels  by 
detachments.  Befides  the  reproach  of  cruelty  brought  agaiiilt  futh  a  mode  of 
tarrying  on  war,  it  was  infifted  that  the  armament,  both  by  ica  and  land,  was  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  appointed  ;  and  ic  was  added,  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  truth.  That  the  ufe  of  an  infignificant  tbrce  muft  infallibly  have 
the  effcA  of  encouraging  the  colonies  to  that  refiltance,  which  the  early  appearance 
of  a  great  fleet  and  army  might  pofilbly  check  in  its  infancy.  The  minillry,  how^ 
ever,  perfevered  in  defpifing  the  ftrength  of  tJie  colonies,  and  tJic  augmentation 
was  agreed  to. 

At  the  very  time  when  party  thus  claimed  with  party,  and  nothing  but  a  con^ 
temptuous  defiance  was  hiirled  at  America  on  the  part  of  government,  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  treaiury,  and  the  luppofed  chief  pillar  of  ad minifl ration, 
amazed  all  parties  by  that  famous  conciliatory  motion,  which  has  been  the  fubr- 
jeifl  of  fo  much  difcuITion.  He  moved  that  a  refolution  to  the  following  purport 
might  be  paflcd  : — "  When  the  governor,  council,  and  afiembly,  or  general 
court  of  any  of  his  majefty's  provinces  or  colonies,  fhall  propofe  to  make  provi- 
fion,  according  to  their  refpedive  conditions,  circumftances,  and.  fituations,  for 
contributing  their  proportion  to  the  common  defence,  fuch  proportion  to  be 
laifed  under  the  authority  of  the  general  aflembly  of  fuch  province  or  colony, 
and  difpofable  by  parliament  •,  and  Ihall  engage  to  make  provilion  alfo  for  the 
lupportof  the  civil  government  and  the  adminiftration  ofjullice  in  fuch  province 
or  colony,  it  fliall  be  proper,  if  fuch  propofal  fhouki  be  approved  of  by  his  mar 
jelly  in  parliament,  and  for  fo  long  as  fuch  proviGon  fhall  be  made  accordingly, 
to  forbear,  in  refped  to  fuch  province  or  colony,  to  levy  any  duties,  tax  or  aficft 
ment,  or  to  impofe  any  farther  duty,  tax,  or  affefllnent,  except  only  fuch  duties 
as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impofe  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  :  the  net  prcv 
duce  of  the  duties  lail  mentioned,  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  fuch  province." 

Lord  North  introduced  this  motion  by  a  long  fpeech,  in  which'  he  endeavoured 
jolhew  that  ic  was  founded  upon  the  late  addrefs  to  the  throne,  and  particularly 

*  Though  the  idahds  fufFtr  many  inconveniences  from  the  intefruption  of  their  commerce  with 
North  America,  it  mny  be  quellioned  whether  the  mother-country  is  rot  a  gainer,  as  (he  furniflies 
them  with  many  articles  which  they  formerly  purchafcd  from  the. colonies  on  the  continent,  and 
•  *»l(b  tc'-.tives  a  greater  proporiion  of  their  produce, 
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on  the  foHowing  pa/Tage  : — "  whenever  any  of  the  colonies  fhall  make  a  proper    CHAP.  irr. 

application  to  us,  we  fhall  be  ready  to  afford  them  every  juft  and  reafonable  in-    V'^~  ^ 

dulgence."     He  feemed,  however,  to  build  more  upon  the  principles  by  which      '    *   '"' 

he  was  aduated  in  moving  for  that  addrefs,  and  the  explanations  he  then  made  to 

the  houfc,  than  upon  the  literal  conflruftion  of  any  part  of  it.  It  was  his  meaning, 

he  faid,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  fenfe  of  the  houfe,  that  parliament  in  paffing 

that  addrefs,  not  only  meant  to  fhew  the  Americans  its  firm  determination  to 

fupport  its  juft  rights,  but  alio  its  tendcrnefs,  and  its  conciliatory  diipofition,  upon 

the  making  of  proper  conceffions  ;  and  that  particularly  upon  the  great  objeft  of 

difpute,  the  point  of  taxation  j  for  although  they  could  never  give  up  the  right, 

and  muft  always  maintain  the  maxim,  that  every  part  of  the  empire  is  bound  to 

bear  its  fhare  of  fervice  and  burden  in  the  common  defence,  yet  as  to  the  mode  of 

contribution,  if  that  and  not  the  queftion  of  right  was  the  bone  of  contention   if 

the  Americans  would  propofe  fuch  means  as  were  moft  agreeable  to  themfelvcs 

and  at  the  fame  time  would  eftcdtually  anfwer  the  end,  parliament  would  not  hefi- 

tate  a  moment  to  Jufpend  the  exercife  of  the  right :  it  would  even  cancede  to  the 

Americans  the  authority  of  raifing  their  fliare  of  the  contribution  themfelves. 

"  This  refolution,"  continued  he,  "  marks  the  ground  on  which  negociation 
may  take  place:  it  is  explicit,  it  defines  the  terms,  fpecifies  the  perfons  from  whom 
thepropofals  muft  comr,  and  to  whom  they  muft  be  made  •,  it  points  out  the  end 
and  purpoie  for  which  the  contributions  are  to  be  given,  and  the  perfons  from 
whom  the  grant  of  them  is  to  originate  ;  and  it  takes  away  every  ground  of  fufpi- 
cion  as  to  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  purpofes  for  which  the  Americans 
would  not  grant  their  money,  by  its  fpecific  appropriation  to  the  public  defence. 
This  refolution,"  added  he,  "  will  be  an  infallible  touchftone  to  try  the  fincerity 
of  the  afTociated  colonies.  If  their  profefllons  are  real,  and  their  oppofition  only 
founded  on  the  principles  which  they  pretend,  they  muft,  confiftent  with  thofe 
principles,  agree  with  this  propofition  -,  but  if  they  are  aduated  by  finifter  mo- 
tives, and  have  dangerous  defigns  in  contemplation,  their  refufal  of  thefe  terms 
will  expofe  them  to  the  world.  We  ftiall  then  be  prepared,  and  know  how  to 
aft :  after  having  fhewn  our  wifdom,  our  juftice,  and  our  humanity,  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  paft  faults,  and  holding  out  to  them 
fitting  terms  of  accommodation — if  they  reje«ft  them,  we  ftiall  be  juftified  in  tak- 
ing the  moft  coercive  meafures,  and  they  muft  be  anfwerable  to  God  and  man  for 
the  confequences  *." 

The 

•  He  gave  it  as  liis  opinion,  That  no  declaration  of  his,  or  even  of  the  Houfe  ItfeJf, 
could  bind  to  a  ftrid  adherence  to  any  former  refolution  relative  to  the  fabmiffion  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  colonies,  previous  to  a  relaxation  en  our  fide.  The  greateft  nations,  he  obfened, 
and  this  amorg  the  reft,  had  often  made  the  moU  folemn  declarations,  and  entered  into  the  moll 
facred  engageir.ents  to  adhere  unalterably  to  certain  points,  which  afterwards,  when  circumllances 
changed,  tity  departed  fjom  witbout  fcrup'.e  and  v.itnout  bLme.  He  inllarced  in  th-:  war  174 1, 
when  we  declared,  thai  we  would  never  make  peace  with  Spain,  unlefs  the  point  K,i  Jeurch  waj 
given  up;  )et  peace  was  made,  without  giving  up  the  point  in  queftion.  In  {]xe  grand  alliance, 
56.  6  N  at 
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The  oppofition  to  the  minifter's  motion  originated  among  the  courtiers. 
They  aficrted,  that  the  proporuions  contained  in  it  were  in  direft  contradiction 
to  every  principle  and  idea  of  the  addrcfs ;  that  by  adopting  it,  they  muft  give 
up  every  ground  they  had  gone  upon  in  the  whole  courlc  oi  the  American  mea- 
sures ;  that  it  would  be  putting  a  negative  upon  all  the  aiSts  and  declarations  of  par- 
liament ;  that  it  could  be  produi51:ive  of  no  good,  but  numberlefs  bad  confe- 
quences ;  and  they  finally  concluded.  That  they  would  make  no  conceflions  to 
rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands,  nor  would  they  enter  into  any  meafure  for  a  fet. 
tlement  with  the  Americans,  in  which  an  exprefs  and  definitive  acknowledge- 
ment from  them,  of  the  fupremacy  of  parliament,  was  not  a  preliminary  article. 
The  minider  was  repeatedly  called  on  his  legs,  and  all  was  uproar  and  confufion, 
when  Mr.  Wedderburne,  who  had,  a  fliort  while  before,  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
remarkably  on  the  part  of  oppofition,  hufhed  the  troubled  waves  to  peace,  by 
exhibiting  the  authoritative  fide  of  the  refolution.  "  What  will  parliament 
lofe,"  laid  he,  "  by  accepting  this  motion? — The  right? — No.  It  expr(ri>iy 
referves  it-,  and  it  is,  indeed,  fo  eflential  a  part  of  fovereignty,  that  parliament, 
if  it  would,  cannot  furrender  it.  Does  it  furrender  the  profitable  exercife  of  that 
right  ? — So  far  from  it,  that  it  fliews  the  firm  refolution  of  parliament  to  enforce 
the  only  efiential  part  of  taxation,  by  obliging  the  Americans  to  provide  what 
we,  not  they,  think  juft  and  reafonable  for  the  fupporc  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  difpute  is  at  length  put  upon  its  proper  footing  : — "  Revenue  or  no 
revenue." 

This  explanation  foon  convinced  the  malcontent  courtiers,  that  the  appear- 
ances of  concefiion,  lenity,  and  tendernefs,  held  forth  in  The  refolution,  were  cf 
fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  views.  But  the  gentlemen  in  the  op- 
pofition, who  exhibited  on  this  occafion  a  remarkable  inflance  of  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  party-fpirit,  would  allow  no  merit  to  the  minifter's  motion,  though  it 
was  evidently  made  as  much  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them  to  the  meafures  of 
parliament,  as  to  conciliate  the  afFeftions  of  the  Americans,  They  confidered  it  as 
a  proof  of  his  infecure  fituation,  and  as  an  impotent  attempt  to  procure  fupporc 
from  them  :  and  they  execrated  it  accordingly  -,  though  it  would  certainly  have 
been  very  generally  approved,  had  it  originated  with  one  of  their  own  party. 
They  faid  it  was  infidious,  bafe,  and  treacherous  in  the  higheft  degree  -,  and  cal- 
culated to  render  incurable  all  thofe  mifchiefs  which  it  pretended  to  remedy; 
that  the  people  are  as  efFedtually  taxed  without  their  own  confent,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  the  payment  of  a  grofs  fum,  as  by  an  aggregate  of  fmall  duties  to  the 
lame  amount,  but  with  this  odious  difi'erence,  that  the  former  carries  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contribution,  or  ranfome,  levied  by  an  holtile  army  in  a  ftate  of 

at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  parties  engaged  to  each  other,  "  That  no  prince  of 
the  houfe  cf  Bourbon  (bould  fit  on  ihe  throne  of  Spain  :"  yet  peace  was  made  with  a  prince  of  the 
tioufe  of  Bourbon  fitting  on  (hat  throne.  He  cited  many  other  inflanccs  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
and  di'plajed  great  hirtorical  knowledge,  as  well  as  judgment  in  applying  it, 

avowed 
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avowed  warfare  *,     The  motion  was,  however,  carried  on  a  divifion,  by  a  ma-     CHAP.  III. 
jority  of  two  hundred  and  feventy-four  to  eighty-eight.  ^^ 

This  conciliatory  plan  gave  birth  to  two  others :  one  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  other 
by  Mr.  Hartley,  both  of  which  wore  a  very  plaufible  appearance.  Mr. 
Burke,  whofe  plan  was  fimilar  to  lord  Chatham's,  endeavoured  to  prove,  with- 
out inquiring  whether  it  was  to  be  yielded  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  granted  as  a 
matter  oi  favour.  That  the  only  method  of  governing  the  colonies  with  fafety 
and  advantage  v/as,  by  admitting  them  to  an  iniereft  in  our  conjlilution.  With 
this  view,  he  went  into  an  hilloncal  detail  ot  the  manner  of  admitting  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  the  counties  palatine  of  Gliefler  and  Durham,  into  an  intereft  in  the 
conftitution;  and  he  attempted  to  fhew,from  thofe  inll:ances,that  this  intereft:  in  the 
Britifli  conftitution  was  not  only  the  caufe  of  the  internal  happinefs  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, but  of  their  union  with  and  obedience  to  the  crown  and  fupreme  legiflature. 
He  therefore  propofed  to  go  back  to  our  old  palicy,  and  to  eftablifh.  the  equity 
andjufiice  of  a  taxation  in  North  America  hy  grant,  and  not  by  impofitton ;  to 
mark  the  legal  competency  of  the  colony  aflemblics  for  the  fupport  of  their  go- 
vernment in  peace,  and  ior  public  aids  in  time  of  war  •,  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
legal  competency  has  had  a  dmijul  and  beneficial  exercile,  and  that  "  experience 
has  Ihewn  the  benefit  of  their  grants,  and  the  futility  of  parliamentary  taxation 
as  a  method  of  fupply." 

It  was  objeded  by  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  and  even  by  feveral  gentle>- 
men  of  properly  of  no  party.  That  thefe  refolutions  abandoned  the  whole  objedt 
for  which  we  are  contending ;  that  in  words,  indeed,  they  did  not  give  up  the 
right  of  taxation,  but  they  did  fo  in  reality,  that  as  parliament  had  frequently 
rciolved  not  to  admit  the  unconftitutional  claims  of  the  Americans,  it  could  not 
admit  refolutions  direftly  leading  to  them  ;  that  we  had  no  affurance  the  Ameri- 
cans would  make  any  dutiful  returns  on  their  fide,  fhould  thefe  refolutions  even 
be  adopted  ;  and  thus  the  fcheme,  purfued  through  fo  many  difficulties,  of  com- 
pelling that  refractory  people  to  contribute  their  fair  proportion  to  the  expences 
of  the  whole  empire  would  fall  to  the  ground.  They  took  notice  alfo,  that  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  had  rejefted  a  conciliatory  plan  ■\,  upon  principles  more  con- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  parliament  •,  that  it  the  American  aflemblies  had  made 
provifion  upon  former  occafions,  it  was  only  when  prcffed  by  their  own  immediate 
danger,  and  for  their  own  local  ufe  :  but  if  the  difpofitions  of  the  colonies  had 
been  as  favourable  as  they  were  reprefented,  ftill  it  was  denied,  that  the  Ameri- 
can affemblies  ever  had  a  legal  power  of  granting  a  revenue  to  the  crown  ;  this 
being  the  peculiar  privilege  of    parliament,  and  a  privilege  which  cannot  be 

•  It  was  even  affcrted,  that  this  fcheme  of  taxaiion  exceeded  in  oppveflion  any  other  that  the 
rapacity  of  mankind  had  yet  devifed.  But  if  thefe  furious  advocates  of  America  had  been  better 
acquainted  with  hiftory,  they  would  have  been  fenfible,  that  it  is  no  new  thing  wiih  foveteigns 
to  tax  a  province  by  requifition  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  fcheme  propofed  by  lord  North,  the 
patliaEient  of  Great  Britain  would  (land  nearly  ;n  the  fame  fituation  towards  the  colony  afiemblie?, 
as  the  king  of  France  does  towards  the  flates  of  thofe  provinces  which  llill  enjoy  the  privi'ege  oi 
haviryg  Hates  of  their  own— the  provinces  of  France  which  are  foppofed  to  be  bell  governed, 

t  Tr.3  earl  of  Chatham's, 

communicated 
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APPEND,  communicated  to  any  ether  body  whatfoever.  In  fupport  of  this  doftrine  they 
quoted  the  following  claufe,  from  that  palladium  of  die  Englilh  conftitution,  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  commonly  called  the  Bill  cf  Rights ; 
namely,  That  "  levying  money  for,  or  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of 
prerogative,  without  grant  oj  parliameiJ^  for  a  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner, 
than  the  fame  is  or  fliall  be  granted,  is  illegal.'"  1  his  claufe,  they  infifted,  clearly 
enforced  the  exclufive  right  in  parliament  of  taxing  every  part  of  the  Britifli  em- 
pire ; — and  thac  right,  they  added,  was  indefpenfably  ncceffary.  "  The  right  of 
taxation,  the  molt  eirenual  of  all  others,"  concluded  they,  "  nuift  refide  in  the 
iupreme  power  ;  and  not  only  be  relcrved  in  theory,  but  exerciled  in  pradice, 
otherwife  it  will  be  in  effeft  loft,  and  all  other  powers  along  with  it." 

'1  hefe  arguments  appeared  fatisfadory  to  near  three  fourths  of  the  members, 
who  confidered  lord  North's  conciliatory  plan  as  offering  every  thing  confiftent 
v,ith  the  rights  of  parliament.  This  opinion,  however,  did  not  hinder  Mr. 
Hartley  from  making  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  that  plan.  He  propofcd  that 
a  letter  of  requifition  fliould  be  fcnt  to  the  colonics  by  a  lecretary  of  Itate,  on  a 
motion  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  contribution  to  the  cxpenccs  of  the 
whole  empire.  According  to  this  propofition,  it  was  urged,  that  the  incftimable 
privilege  of  judging  for  themlelves  of  the  expediency,  fixing  the  amount,  and 
determining  the  application  of  the  grants,  would  ftill  be  left  in  the  colony  afTcm- 
blies  -,  that  the  compulfory  threat  would  be  left  out,  and  the  objection  of  raifing 
a  revenue  without  confcnt  of  parliament  removed,  as  this  requifition  would  be 
made  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  parliament.  A  propofalfo  moderate  could  intereft 
the  pafTions  of  neither  party  :  it  granted  too  much  for  the  one,  and  too  little  for 
the  other;  and  was  therefore  rejeded,  without  adivifion. 

Having  thus  got  free  from  every  obftru(5tion,  the  minifter  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  houfe,  "  to  confider  of  the  encouragement  proper  to  be  given 
to  the  fifheries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  As  the  American  fifheries  were 
now  abolifhed,  it  became  neceflary  to  think  of  fome  mealures  for  fupplying  their 
place,  and  particularly  to  guard  againft  the  ruinous  conlequences  of  the  foreign 
markets  either  changing  the  courfc  of  conlumption,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of 
our  rivals  and  natural  enemies.  The  confumption  of  fifh-oil,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
tallow,  was  become  fo  extenfive  as  to  render  that  alio  an  objcdt  of  great  national 
concern ;  thecity  of  London  alone  expending  about  three  hundred  thouland  pounds 
flerling  annually  in  that  commodity.  It  feemed  alfo  neceflary,  in  the  prefcnt  ftate 
of  public  affairs,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  fhould  be  ti'kcn  more  notice  of,  and 
a  greater  confideration  paid  to  her  interefts,  than  had  hiterto  been  the  pradlice  of 
parliament.  Several  circumftances  confpired  to  awaken  this  confideration.  It 
had  been  fhcwn,  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  evidence  before  the  houlc,  that  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  then  amounted  to  two  millions  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  fterling  annually  ;  befides  the  other  advantages  derived 
from  her,  in  fupporting  a  large  and  excellent  Handing  army,  at  all  times  ready 
for  our  defence,  and  the  immenfe  fums  of  ready  cafh  which  her  numerous  abfen- 
tccs,  pcnfioners  and  placemen  (pend  in  this  country.  The  attention  to  that  filter 
2  kingdom 
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kingdom  was  therefore  generally  approved  of,  and  feveral  bounties  were  granted 
by  the  committee,  in  its  progrefs  to  the  (hips  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with- 
out diltiniSlion,  for  their  encouragement  in  profecuting  the  Newfoundland  fifhery. 
A  bouncy  was  alfo  allowed  upon  all  flax-feed  imported  into  Ireland,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  evils  which  were  apprehended  to  that  country  from  the  refolutions  of 
the  Congrefs,  cutting  off  its  great  American  fource  of  lupply  in  this  article. 
The  committee  farther  agreed  to  the  granting  of  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  whale- fifhery,  in  tliofe  feas  to  the  fouthward  of  the  filheries'of  Green- 
land and  Davis's  Straits ;  and,  on  the  fame  principles,  they  took  off  the  duties 
that  were  payable  upon  the  importation  of  oil,  blubber,  and  bone  from  New- 
foundland, as  well  as  thofe  payable  on  the  importation  of  fcal-fkins. 

While  parliament  was  taking  thefe  necefTary  meafures  for  bringing  back  the 
colonies  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  preventing  the  dangerous  confequences  to 
be  feared  from  the  interruption  of  their  commerce  with  this  country,  the  deter- 
minations of  the  General  Congrefs  were  received  as  laws  over  all  North  America  j 
and  great  hopes  were  entertained  from  the  unanimity  of  thofe  determinations, 
and  the  petitions  to  the  king  and  people  of  England,  that  the  miniftry  would  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  them.  Thele  hopes  had,  for  fome  time,  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  refl:raining  thofe  violences,  to  which  the  colonifl:s  were  flirongly  inclined, 
and  which  afterwards  took  place.  The  leading  men,  however,  did  not  allow 
themfelves  to  be  deceived  by  fuch  an  expeftation.  Confcious  that  their  demands 
were  fuch  as  Britain  would  never  comply  with,  until  they  had  fhewn  not  only 
the  refolution,  but  their  power  to  maintain  them  by  the  fword,  they  every 
where  gave  orders,  in  the  fouthern  as  well  as  the  northern  colonies,  to  train  and 
exercife  the  militia  ;  and  as  foon  as  advice  was  received  of  the  proclamation  ifTued 
in  England  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  America, 
meafures  were  fpeedily  taken  to  remedy  that  inconveniency.  For  this  purpofe, 
and  to  render  themfelves  as  independent  as  poffible  on  foreigners  for  the  fupply 
of  thofe  eflential  articles,  mills  were  erefted,  and  manufadories  formed,  both  in 
Penfylvania  and  Virginia,  for  the  making  of  gun-powder ;  and  encouragement 
was  given  in  all  the  colonies  for  the  fabrication  of  arms,  and  weapons  of  every 
fort. 

In  Mafiachufets  Bay,  no  regard  was  paid  to  general  Gage's  proclamation 
againfl:  the  Provincial  Congrefs.  That  afTembly  continued  to  fit  till  towards  the 
end  of  November ;  and  as  Bofton  was  already  become  a  very  formidable  forti-  a.  D.  i~74 
fication,  and  was  capable,  with  little  further  trouble,  of  being  rendered  a  place 
of  fuch  flrength  as,  under  the  protedion  of  a  powerful  navy,  would  leave  but 
little  hope  of  its  being  ever  reduced,  various  confultations  were  held  concern- 
ing it.  At  thefe  it  was  difcovered,  that,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  governor,  it 
might  be  converted  into  a  fecure  prifon  for  the  inhabitants,  who  would  thereby 
become  hoftages  for  the  iecurity  of  the  province  at  large.  In  order  to  prevent 
fo  great  an  evil,  different  propofals  were  made  :  one  was  fimply  to  remove  the  in- 
habitants ;  another,  to  fet  a  value  upon  their  eflates,  burn  the  town,  and  reim- 
burle  them  for  their  lolTes.  Both  thefe  fchemes,  however,  were  found  to  be 
56,  6  O  clogged 
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clogged  with  fo  many  difficulties  as  to  render  th-m  impradlicable ;  and  it  was- 
not  yet  thought  advifable  to  rdbrt  to  rorcf,  though  that  appeared  to  be 
the  only  expedient.  Meanwhile  many  of  the  principal  iinabitants  quirted  the 
town,  under  the  pretended  apprehinlion  of  inmcdiate  viclence  from  the  troops; 
and  affociations  were  formed  by  the  iriends  of  goveriimem,  in  diPlrcnt  places,  in 
order  to  oppofe  the  refolucions  of  the  Provincial  Congrf-fs  :  but  tiie  contrary 
fpirit  was  fo  prevalent  that  this  oppofition  was  foon  quelled,  the  loyalilts  bcino- 
in  all  quarters  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Ifland,  having  no  army  to  over-awe  them,  were  yet 
more  bold  in  their  proceedings.    As  foon  as  they  uctived  an  account  of  the  pro- 
hibition aguinft  the  exportation  of  military  Itorts  from  Great  Britain,  they  Icized 
upon  all  the  ordnance  belonging  to  the  crown  in  that  province.     The  allrmbiy 
alio  pafled  refolutions  for  the  procuring  of  arms  and  military  ftores,  by  every 
means,  and  from  every  quarter,  as  well  as  for  training  and  arming  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  people  of  New  Hampfhire,  who  had  hitherto  prcferved  a  greater 
degree  of  moderation  than  thofe  in  any  other  of  the  New  England  provinces, 
no  fooner  obtained   intelligence   of  thefe  tranfadions  and  refolutions  at  Rhode 
Ifland,  than  they  were  feized  with  a  fimilar  fpirit.     A  body  of  men  accordingly 
aflembled   in  arms,  and  marched  to  the  attack  of  a  Imall  fort,  called  WilJiani 
and  Mary.     This  place  was  eafily  taken,  and  fupplied  them  with  a  quantity  of 
powder  and  other  ftores,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  put  themklves  in  a  ftate 
of  defence.     No  other  a£i:s  of  extraordinary  violence  took  place  during  the  win- 
ter  ;  but  a  firm  determinafion  ot  refiftance  was  univerfally  fpread,  the  acts  of  the 
General  Congrefs  were  approved  in  the  provincial  afiemblies  or  conventions,  and 
delegates  appointed  to  reprefcnt  them  in  the  new  Congrefs,  which  was  to  be  held 
in  the  enfuing  month  of  May. 
Jan.  to,  The  aflTembly  of  New  York,  which  met  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 

A.  D.  i7r5.  however  a  fingle  exception  to  the  relt  of  the  twelve  aflbciated  colonies.  In 
this  aflembly,  after  very  warm  debates  upon  the  queftion  of  acceding  to  the  re- 
folutions of  the  General  Congrefs,  it  was  rtjedled  upon  a  divifion,  though  by  a 
very  fmall  majority.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  flate  the  public  grievances, 
with  an  Tntention  of  laying  them  b;fore  the  king  and  parliament  •,  a  mode  of  ap- 
plication in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  from 
which  they  prefaged  the.happieft  cffcfts.  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  petition 
to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  lords,  and  a  reprefentation  and  remonftrance  to 
the  commons  ;  but  as,  in  thefe  papers,  they  called  in  queflion  the  right  of  taxa- 
tioPj  it  was  infifted  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the  Declaratory  :^6t  mull  be 
repealed,  before  any  fuch  reprefentation  could  be  received.  The  like  fate  at- 
tended the  petition  and  memorial  ;  which  were  both  rejeded,  as  containing 
claims  derogatory  to,  and  inconfiftent  with,  the  legiflativc  authority  of  parlia- 
ment. 
Feb.  1.  The  new  Provincial  Congrefs,  which  met  at  Cambridge,  in  MafTachufets  Bay, 

did  not  deviate  from  the  line  whith  had  been  chalked  out  by  their  prcdeccflbrs. 
Among  other  refolutions,  they  publiflied  one  to  inform  the  people,  That  from 

the 
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tlie  prefent  difpoficion  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  and  parli'amenr,  there  was  real  c'ufe    CFA^ 
to  fear  that  the  reasonable  and  juft  applications  of  die  coloniti  to  the  mother- 
country  for  peace,  liberty,  and  faiety,  would  not  '^uctwith  a  favouiaolc  recep- 
tion ;  bur,  on  the  contrary,   from  the  large  reinforcement  of  troops   expcfted 
in  that  province,  the  tenor  of  intelligence  irom  Gr^at  Britain,  and  general  ap- 
pearances, they  had  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  fudden  dclfrudtion  ot  the  colony 
was  intended  ;  for  refufing,   with  the  other  colonies  of  North  America,  tamely 
to  lubmit  to  what  they  tern:ed,  the  mofl;  ignominious  flavtry.     They  therefore 
urged,  in   the   ftrongefl  terms,  the   militia   in  general,  and  the  mtnute-men  *  in 
particular,  to  fpare  neither  time,  pains,  nor  expence,  at  lb  critical  a  juncture, 
in  perfevfling  themfelves  in  military  dilcipline. 

Meanwhile  general  Gage  having  received  intelligence  that  fome  brafs  cannon 
were  depofued  in  the  town  of  Salem,  fent  a  detachment  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  a  field  officer,  in  order  to  feize  and  bring  them  to  Boflon.     The 
troops  having  landed  at  Marblehead,  proceeded  to  Salem,  where  they  where  dif- 
appointed  as  to  finding  the  cannon  ;   but  being  inlormed  that  they  had  been  only, 
removed  that  morning,  in  confequence  of  their  approach,  they  were  induced  to 
march  farther  into  the  country,  in  fearch  of  them.     In  this  march,  they  ar- 
rived  at  a   draw-bridge,   over  a  fmall  river,  where  a  number   of  people  were 
aflembied  ;  and  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  had  taken  up  the  bridge,  to  prevent  the 
paflage  of  the  troops.     Here  a  fcuffle  enfucd  -,  and   the  detachment  was  per- 
mitted to  pafs,  when  it  was  thought  all  danger  was  over.     Happily  no  lives 
were  loft  on  the  occafion,  if  no  advantage  was  gained.     The  colonel  having  ad- 
vanced a  little  way  into  the  country,  in  the  excrcife  of  that  right  which  he  claimed,, 
returned  without  moleftation  to  Salem,  and  embarked  for  Bofton.     There  new 
dangers  began  to  difcover  themfelves  on  every  fide. 

The  colonifts  having  coUcded  a  confiderable  quantity  of  military  ftores  at  the 
town  or  Concord,  where  the  provincial  Congrefs  was  now  held  as  formerly,  general 
Gage  thought  it  necelTaiy  to  difpatch  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  ar-- 
my,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  and  major  Pitcairn,  of  the 
marines,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  magazine.     It  is  faid  that  this  expedition  had  an- 
other objcift;  namely,  to  feize  on  the  perfons  of  Meflrs.  Hancock  and  Adams, 
thofe  violent  leaders  of  faction,  who  fcemed  determined  to  involve  their  country 
in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     The  detachment,  confiding   of  about   eight, 
hundred  men,  en;barked  in  boats  at  Bofton,  on  the  night  preceding  the  nineteenth     April  jg, 
of  April,  and  h^iving  failed  a  little  way  up  Charles  river,  landed  at  a  place  called 
Piiipps'  Farm,  whence  they  proceeded,  wiih  great  expedition  and  filence,  towards 
Concord.     At  the  fame  time,  feveral  officers  on  horfeback  fcoured  the  roads,  and 
feturcd  fuch  country  people  as  they  chanced  to  meet  with  at  thac  feafon  of  repofe. 
Notwithftanding  chefe  precautions,  they  difcovered,  by  the  firing  of  guns  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  that  the  country  was  alarmed  ;  and  the  people  act.ially  began 
to  allemble  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  before  day  break.     On  their 

*  A  certain  number  of  the  militia,  who  undertook  to  hold  themfelves,  at  all  times,  in  readinefs 
fo?  a£:ua'  fervice. 
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arrival  at  Lexington,  about  five  in  the  morning,  they  found  the  company  of  mi- 
litia belonging  to  that  town  drawn  up  on  a  green  near  the  road.  An  officer  in. 
the  van  called  out,  "  Dilperfe,  ye  rebels  ! — Throw  down  your  arms,  and  dif- 
perfe  !" — At  the  lame  inftant  fome  fhots  were  fired  from  a  ncigbouring  houfc,  faid 
to  be  a  place  appropriated  to  religious  worlhip,  and  where  the  peopi?:  were  alTem- 
bled,  under  pretence  of  offering  up  their  fupplications  to  the  God  of  Peace.  The 
foldiers,  confidering  this  as  a  fignal  of  defiance,  ruflied  forward  ;  a  few  fcattered 
fhots  led  to  a  more  general  dilcharge ;  eight  of  the  militia  were  k.lled  upon  the 
fpot,  and  feveral  wounded. 

The  detachment,  after  this  execution,  advanced  to  Concord  j  the  colont  I  havintr 
previouQy  difpatchcd  fix  companies  of  light  infantry,  to  take  poffefli.n  of  two 
bridges,  which  lay  at  fome  diftance  beyond  the  town.  A  body  of  the  militia, 
who  occupied  a  hill  in  the  way,  retired  at  the  approach  of  the  troops,  and  paiTed 
over  one  of  thole  bridges,  which  was  foon  after  occupied  by  the  light  infantry, 
fn  the  meantime  the  main  body  being  arrived  at  the  town,  proceeded  to  execute 
their  commifTion,  by  rendering  fome  pieces  of  iron  cannon  unferviceable,  and 
throwing  feveral  barrels  of  gun  powder,  bullets,  and  other  ftores  into  the  river. 
During  chefe  operations,  the  militia  who  had  retired  from  the  hill,  returned  to- 
wards the  bridge,  with  a  feeming  intention  to  relieve  the  town.  On  this  move- 
ment, the  light  infantry  retired  to  the  Concord  fide  of  the  river,  and  began  to 
deftroy  the  bridge  •,  but  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  militia,  they  judged  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  betake  themfclves  to  their  arms  :  they  fired,  and  killed  two  men.-  The 
provincials  returned  the  fire,  and  a  (kirmilh  enfued  at  the  bridge,  wheie  the  liaht 
infantry  loft  ieveral  men,  and  found  it  necefifary  to  retreat  towards  the  main  bo- 
dy. The  country  now  rofe  on  the  troops :  they  were  attacked  on  all  fides ;  and 
fkirmrfh  fucceeded  fl<irmift],  through  the  whole  or  a  long  and  very  hot  day. 

Fortunately  general  Gage,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  of  the  fervice,  had  de- 
tached lord  Percy  early  in  the  morning  with  fixteen  companies  of  foor,  a  detach- 
ment of  marines,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  fupport  colonel  Smith's  detach- 
ment, otherwife  the  fate  of  that  party  mufl:  have  been  very  doubtful.  In  their 
march  of  fix  miles  back  to  Lexington,  they  were  annoyed  not  only  by  a  prodi- 
gious body  of  the  provincials,  who  threatened  every  moment  to  cut  them  off,  but 
by  the  fecret  fire  from  houfes,  walls,  and  other  covens,  all  of  which  were  lined 
with  armed  men.  The  fupport  of  the  fecond  detachment,  which  was  arrived  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  firft,  afforded  the  wearied  troops  time  to  breathe  -,  the  field 
pieces,  in  particular,  obliging  the  provincials  to  keep  their  diftance:  but  as  foon 
as  the  military  refumed  their  march,  the  atta<  ks  became  proportionally  more  vi- 
olent, as  the  country  people  grew  more  numerous,  and  the  danger  was  continu- 
ally increafing,  until  they  reached  Charles  Town.  Thence  they  paflcd  over  di- 
rectly to  Bofton,  entirely  fpent  v.ith  the  exceflivc  fatigue  which  they  had  under- 
gone. The  lofs,  however,  was  not  fo  great  on  either  fide,  as  the  length,  irregula- 
rity, and  variety  of  the  engagement  may  leem  to  indicate.  This  muft  be  afcribcd 
to  the  caution,  if  not  timidity  of  the  provincials,  who  feized  every  advantage,  but 
•tieclined  coming  to  clofe  fight.     Their  lofs  is  not  exaftly  known ;  but  according 
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to  their  own  accounts,  it  did  not  exceed  fixty  men,  about  forty  of  whom  only  CHAP.  Iir. 
were  killed  on  the  fpoc.  Of  the  king's  troops,  fixty-five  were  flain,  twenty  taken  aF'T"*^ 
prifoners,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded*. 

This  affair  immediately  called  up  in  arms  the  whole  province  of  Maflachufets 
Bay  ;  and  akhough  a  lufficient  number  of  m(;n  were  foon  affembled  etilduully  to 
inveft  the  Britifh  troops  in  Bofton,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  crowds  that  were 
hafting  from  different  parts  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their  refpedive 
homes.  The  body  or  militia  that  lurroundcd  Bofton,  is  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  twenty  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  colonels  Wood,  Pribble, 
Heath,  Prcicot,  and  Thomas.  Thefe  officers,  for  the  prefent,  aded  as  generals ; 
and  iiaving  fixed  their  head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  formed  a  line  of  encamp- 
ment, the  right  wing  of  which  extended  from  that  town  to  Roxbury,  and  the  left 
to  Myftick,  the  diitance  between  thofe  extreme  points  being  about  thirty  miles. 
They  were  fpeedily  joined  by  colonel  Putnam,  an  old  and  experienced  officer, 
who  had  adtcd  with  reputation  in  the  two  lall  wars.  He  encamped  with  a  laro-e 
detachment  of  Connedicut  men,  in  I'uch  a  pofuion  as  to  be  ready  to  i'upport  thole 
who  were  before  the  town. 

Nor  did  the  other  colonies  prepare  for  war  with  Icfs  eagernefs.  Though  fomc 
fuch  an  event  as  the  affray  at  Lexington  might  have  been  forefeen  and  expeded, 
it  excited  the  greateft  indignation  over  the  whole  continent.  Befidcs  the  bravery 
fiiewn  by  the  militia  in  this  their  firft  effay,  and  the  fuppofed  advantages  which 
they  had  obtained  over  the  regulars,  were  matters  of  great  exultation  ;  they  were 
applauded  as  heroes ;  while  thole  who  fell  in  the  adion  were  regretted  with  the 
deepefl  concern,  and  honoured  not  only  as  patriots,  but  as  martyrs,  who  had  fhed 
their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  their  country.  The  outrages  and  cruelties  charged 
upon  the  king's  forces,  however  unjufUy,  contributed  greatly  to  incrcafe  the  gene- 
ral ferment.  In  Ibme  places  the  government  magazines  were  fcized,  and  in  o- 
thers  the  public  treafury,  which  was  converted  to  the  payment  of  the  rebel  forces. 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  plan  was  totally  rejcded  by  the  aiTcmblies  of  Penfyl- 
vania  and  New  Jerky  ;  nor  was  it  any  where  received.  Every  thing  wore  an  hof- 
tile  appearance. 

Meanwhile  the  General  Congrefs  having,  at  the  time  appointed,  met  at  Phila-  May  10. 
-delphia,  foon  adopted  fuch  meafures,  as  confirmed  tjie  people  in  their  condud  and 
relolutions.  Thefe  delegates  entered  into  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union,  under  the  name  of  "  Tlie  United  Colonies  of  North  America;"  and 
it  was  refolved  to  raife  an  army,  and  effcablifli  a  large  paper  currency  for  its  pay- 
ment, the  United  Colonies  being  fecurities  for  realizing  the  nominal  value  of  this 
currency.  A  refolution  was  alfo  pafTcd,  to  prohibit  the  fupplying  of  tlie  Britifli 
fitlieries  with  any  kind  of  provifions ;  and  in  order  to  render  this  prohibition  more 
elfedual,  a  flop  was  put  to  all  exportauon  to  thofe  colonies,  iflands,  and  places, 

•  Each  fide  charged  the  otlicr,  on  this  occafion,  wiih  ihe  moft  inhuman  cruelties ;  but  to  thofe 
little  credit  is  due.  Such  charges  are  common  in  the  beginning  of  civil  wars,  when  men  having 
lately  been  friends,  csnnot  brook  the  treatment,  though  they  have  offered  the  injuries  of  enemies. 
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APPEND,  which  (Till  retained  their  obedience  to  the  mother-country.  Tliis  meafure,  which 
^^"'q'"!^  ^3s  foincwhat  unexpefted,  occafioned  no  fmali  diftrefs  to  the  people  of  New- 
foundland, and  to  all  thofe  employed  in  the  fifheries;  infomuch,  that  to  prevent 
an  abfolute  famine,  feveral  fhips  were  under  the  neceffity  of  returning  before  they 
had  completed  their  lading,  in  order  to  carry  out  provifions  from  Ireland. 

The  city  and  province  of  New  York,  notwithftanding  their  former  modera- 
tion, on  receiving  an  account  of  the  late  adlion  at  Lexington,  feemed  to  be  in- 
fpircd  with  a  plentiful  portion  of  that  fpirit  which  operated  fo  powerfully  in  the 
other  colonies.  A  numerous  affociation  v/as  accordingly  formed,  and  a  provm- 
cial  congrefs  elected  -,  but  as  fome  regiments  were  expected  fpeedily  to  arrive 
there  from  Ireland,  the  fuuation  of  that  capital,  which  lies  open  to  the  fea,  became 
very  critical.  In  the  meantime  feveral  private  perlbns,  belonging  to  the  back 
parts  of  Con nedicut,  MalTachufets  Bay,  and  New  York,  undercook  at  their  own 
rifk,  and  without  any  public  command  or  encouragement,  an  expedition  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  This  was  the  furprife  ot  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and 
other  forcrcffcs,  fituated  upon  the  great  lakes,  and  commanding  the  pafTes  between 
the  United  Colonies  and  Canada.  Thefe  fortrefles,  by  an  unpardonable  negli- 
gence in  government,  at  fuch  a  time,  were  fo  feebly  garrifoned,  and  fo  little  pre- 
pared againft  danger,  that  they  were  taken,  without  the  lols  of  a  man,  by  tv/o 
hundred  and  forty  provincials,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  Eafton  and  a 
colonel  Ethan  Allen.  They  found  in  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  about  tv.o 
hundred  pieces  of  cannori,  befides  fome  mortars,  howits,  and  a  quantity  of  vari- 
ous {lores,  which  were  to  them  highly  valuable  :  they  alfo  got  poiTtnion  of  two 
veflels,  which  gave  chem  the  command  of  lake  Champlain,  and  of  materials  for 
the  building  and  equipping  of  others. 

During  thefe  tranfaiftions,  the  generals  Howe,  Burgoync,  and  Clinton,  arrived 
'  at  Bofton  from  England,  together  with  a  confiderable  numbet  of  marines,  and 
draughts  from  other  regiments,  to  fupply  the  vacancies,  which  might  have  hap- 
pened. Thefe  were  foon  followed  by  feveral  regiments  from  Ireland  ;  fo  that  the 
force  at  Bodon,  with  refpedl  to  numbers,  the  goodncfs  of  the  troops,  and  the 
charadter  of  the  commanders,  was  become  highly  rcfpeftable,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  matters  would  no  longer  continue  in  their  former  languid  ftate. 
Nothing  had  hitherto  been  done  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  nor  had  any 
thing  remarkable  happened  fince  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  except  two 
flight  engagements,  which  arofe  from  the  attempts  of  each  party  to  carry  off  the 
Itock  of  fome  of  thofe  fmall  iflands  with  which  the  Bay  of  Borton  is  inter- 
fperfrd,  and  which  afforded  the  mixed  fpe(flacle  of  {hips,  boats,  and  men,  en- 
gaged by  land  and  water.  In  both  thefe  fkirmiflies  the  king's  troops  were  foiled  j 
and  notwithfiianding  the  late  reinforcements,  and  the  arrival  of  generals  of  the 
molt  ailive  difpofuion,  the  army  conunued  for  fome  time  very  quiet  at  Balfon, 
thotigh  expofed  to  the  daily  infults  of  the  provincials. 

In  the  meanwhile  feveral  fteps  were  taken  by  both  parties,  which  indicated  the 
Jup\e  8.  approach  of  a  crifis.  The  General  Congrefs  refolved,  Th.at  die  compad  between 
the  crown  and  the  inhabitants  of  Maffachufets  Bay  being  diflblved  by  the  viola- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  the  people  of  that  province  are  an-    CAHP.  Iir. 
thorifed,   and   recommended  to  proceed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  govern-    ^  d.'i-tc' 
inent,  by  eleAing  a  governor,  affiftants,  and  houfe  of  aflembly,  according  to  the 
powers  contained  in  their  original  charter  *.     They  alfo  paflcd  a  refoliition,  that 
no  bill  of  exchange,  draught,  or  order,  of  any  officer  in  the  army  or  navy,  their 
agents  or  contraftors,  fhould  be  received  or  negociated,  or  any  money  fupplicd 
to  them  by  any  perfon  ■,  and  they  prohibited  the  fupplyingof  the  army,  navy,  or 
fliips  employed  in  the  tranlport  fervice,  with  provifions  or  neceflaries  of  any  kind. 
They  ercded  a  general  poft-office  at  Philadelphia,  to  extend  through  all  the 
United  Colonies,  and  placed  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  been  removed  from  that 
place  under  the  government,  at  the  head  of  it.     Nearly  at  the  fame  time  general      J""-  '^»- 
Gage  ifllied  a  proclamation,  by  which  a  pardon  was  offered,   in  the  king's  name, 
to  all  thofe  who  fhould  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  re- 
fpective  occupations  and  peaceable  duties,  excepting  only  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  whole  oficnces  were  laid  to  be  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit of  lenity  •,  and  all  thofe,  who  did  not  except  of  the  proffered  pardon,  or  who 
&ould  protcft,.  aflift,  fupply,  conceal,  or  correfpond  with  them,  were  to  be- 
treated  as  rebels  and  traitors. 

This  proclamation  was  generally  confidered  as  a  prelude  to  immediate  aflion  ; 
more  efpecially  as  Hancock,  in  contempt  ot  it,  was  about  that  time  elecled,  and 
continued  prcfident  of  the  General  Congrefs.     Accordingly,  from  that  moment 
the  provincials,  as  well  as  regulars,  held  themfelvcs  in   readinefs  tor  a  trial  of 
itrength.     The  poft  of  Charles  Town  had  hitherto  been  negledted   by  both 
parties,  from  an  unaccountable  ignorance  of  military  matters.     The  provincial's 
row  perceived  it  to  be  equally  important  to  them,  whether  they  chofe  to  act  on : 
the  offenfive  or  defenfive.     The  neccffary  preparations  were  therefore  made  for 
that  purpofe;  and  a  body  of  men  was  fenr  thither  at  night,  with  the  greateft 
privacy,  in  order  to  throw  up  works  upon  Bunker's  Hill,  an  emimencejud 
within   the  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land  that  joins  the  peninfula  to  the  continent;- 
This  peninfula  is  very  fiinilar  to  that  on  which  Bofton  ftands,  excepting  that  the 
ifthmus  is  confiderably  wider,  and  that  Bunker's  Hill  is  much  higher  than  any 
hill  in  the  latter.     T.hc  towns  are  only  feparated  by  Charles  river;  which,  in 
that  parr,  is  but  about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London-bridge :  fo  that 
Charles  Town  feemed  to  hold  nearly  the  fame  relation  to  Bofton,  which  the 
borough  of  Sauthwark  does  to  the  capital  of  the  Britifti  empire. 

The  party  that  was  lent  on  this  fervice,  carried  on  their  works  vfith  fuch  ex- 
traordinary iilence  and  compofure,  that  though  the  ptninfula  was  furrounded  by 
fiiips  of  war,  they  were  not  heard  during  the  night ;  and  with  iuch  incredible 
difpatch  in  the  execution,  that  by  break  of  day,  they  i'lad  almoft  completed  a  Jaie  17?- 
fmall  but  ftrong  redoubt,  confiderable  entrenchments,  and  a  breaft^work  that 
was  in  fom.e  parts  cannon-proof.  The  fight  of  thefe  works,  early  in  the  morning, 
v/as  the  firft  notice  that  alarmed  the  Lively  man  of  war;  and  her  guns  called  the- 

*  The  original  charter  containtd  no  power  of  elefting  an  afiembly. 
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APPEND.  tov;n,  camp,  and  fleet,  to  behold  a  fight  which  fcemcd  little  lefs  than  miraculous, 
V-jr^'^'"*^  A  heavy  and  continual  fire,  of  cannon  and  moi  tars,  was,  from  that  time,  kept  up 
on  the  works  on  Bunker's  Hill  from  the  fhips,  the  floating  batteries,  and  from 
the  top  of  Cope's  Hill  in  Bofton.  Such  a  great  and  inccfluint  dilcharge  of  artillery, 
would  have  been  a  fevere  fhock  to  .the  firmnels  even  oi  veteran  troops,  and  muft 
no  doubt  have  greatly  alarmed  the  bold,  but  raw  provincials.  They  continued 
their  labours,  however,  with  unremitted  afliduity,  till  about  noon  j  when  general 
Gage  caufed  a  large  body  of  troops  to  be  embarked,  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Howe  and  brigadier  Pigot,  in  order  to  drive  them  from  their  works. 
This  detachment  confuted  of  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  as  many  of  light  in- 
fantry, and  the  fifth,  thirty-eighth,  forty-third,and  fifty-fecond  battalions,  with  a 
proper  artillery.  The  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and  drawn  up  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  fhips  of  war;  but  the  two  generals  found  the  enemy  fo  nu- 
merous, and  in  fuch  a  poflure  of  defence,  that  they  thought  it  neceflary  to  fend 
back  for  a  reinforcement  before  they  began  the  attack.  They  were  accordingly 
joined  by  fbme  companies  of  light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  by  the  forty-fevcnth 
regiment,  and  by  the  firft  battalion  of  marines ;  fo  that  they  now  amounted  in 
the  whcle  to  about  two  thoufand  men. 

The  attack  was  begun  by  a  moft  fevere  fire  from  the  artillery,  under  which  the 
troops  advanced  very  flowly  towards  the  enemy,  and  halted  icveral  times,  in  order 
to  afford  the  cannon  an  opportunity  to  ruin  the  works,  and  throw  the  provincials 
into  confufion  -,  but  the  -difadvantage  of  ground,  the  number  and  fuuation  of 
the  enemy,  and  perhaps  in  Ibmc  a  fecrct  dilincknation  to  the  fcrvice,  in  all  a  wifli 
to  avoid  It,  feemed  at  firfl:  to  ftrike  an  unufual  damp  into  the  foldiers.  Befides, 
the  provincials  had  thrown  fomc  men  into  the  houles  of  Charles  Town,  which 
covered  their  right  flank  •,  fothat  general  Pigot,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Eritifli  troops,  and  to  whofeaftivity,  bravery,  and  firmncfs,  the  highcfi:  praife 
is  due,  was  at  once  engaged  with  the  enemy's  lines,  and  with  the  ambufcade  in 
the  houfes.  In  this  conflift  Charles  Town,  (whether  by  bombs  thrown  from  the 
fliips,  or  by  the  troops  is  uncertain)  was  unfortunately  let  on  fire,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  provincials  flood  a  powerful  and  continued  difcharge  of  fmall 
arms  and  artillery,  with  a  refolution  and  perfeverance  that  would  have  done 
no  difcredit  to  regular  troops.  They  did  not  exchange  a  fliot  until  the  BritilTi 
forces  had  approached  almofl:  to  the  works,  when  a  moil:  dreadiul  fire  took  place, 
and  a  number  of  our  bravcft  men,  but  efpecially  officers,  fell  *.  Under  fo  heavy 
and  deftru6i:ive  a  covered  fire,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  troops  were  thrown  into 
fome  dilbrder.  General  Howe  was  left  for  a  few  moments  almofl:  entirely  alone, 
mofl:  of  the  officers  near  his  perfon  being  either  killed  or  wounded.  But  though 
his  fortitude  and  prefence  of  mind,  on  this  occafion,  cannot  be  too  much  extolled, 

•  The  provincials  have  changed  the  field  of  battle,  from  a  tf.catre  of  general  oppofiiion,  into 
a  fcene  of  deliberaie  murder.  They  have  in  every  engagement  a  certain  number  of  rnarkfmen, 
who,  armed  with  rifled  pieces,  fingie  out  the  principal  office's,  and  devote  them  to  deliruflion. 
This  was  particularly  the  cafe  at  Bunkei's  Hill.  The  pradice  is  worthy  of  the  favage  Indians, 
from  whom  it  feems  to  be  borrowed. 

the 
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ilje  fuccefs  of  the  day  was  ftill  doubtful,  when  general  Clinton,  who  had  arrived    CtiAP.  III. 
from  Bofton  during  the  engagement,    rallied  the  troops  inllantaneoufly,   by  an     aiTTt-^ 
happy  manoeuvre,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  charge.    Their  native  intrepidity 
returned,  and  produced  its  ufual  cftcds :  they  attacked  the  entrenchments  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  forced  them  in  every  quarter.     Their  valour  was  irrefiftible ; 
the  provincials  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  chafed  out  of  the  peninfula. 

Such  was  the  hoc  and  bloody  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  in  which  a  greater  number 
of  the  Britifh  troops  fell,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  than  is  common 
in  the  fliarpeft  European  actions.  The  whole  lol's  in  killed  and  wounded  a- 
mounted  to  about  one  thoufand,  of  whom  upwards  of  two  hundred  were  killed  on 
the  fpoc  ;  and  of  thefe,  nineteen  were  conimidioned  officers,  including  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel, two  m.ajors,  and  feven  captains.  Seventy  other  officers  were 
wounded.  The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  provincials  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but 
according  to  their  own  account,  it  was  comparatively  fmall,  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The  detachment  is  laid  to  have  amounted  to  be- 
tween five  and  fix  thoufand.  Both  parties  claimed  much  honour  from  this  aiftion. 
The  regulars,  from  having  beaten  near  three  times  their  number  out  of  a  ftron^ly 
fortified  poll,  and  combated  various  other  dil'advantages.  Cn  the  oppofite  tide 
the  provincials,  who  were  by  no  means  dilpirited  by  the  event,  reprelented  their 
number  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  regulars,  fupported  by  floating  batteries,  fhips  of 
war,  and  a  formidable  train  of  artilkry.     Though  they  had  loft  a  poll,  they  had  , 

acquired,  they  faid,  almolt  all  the  beneficial  conlequences  of  the  moft  complete 
victory  j  as  they  had  entirely  put  a  llop  to  the  oftenfive  operations  of  a  large 
army  fent  to  fubdue  them,  and  which  they  continued  to  blockade  in  a  narrow 
town. 

This  was  in  fome  meafure  true  ;  for  although  the  king's  troops  kept  pofTcffion 
of  the  peninfula  on  which  Charles  Town  had  flood,  and  fortified  Bunker's  Hill 
and  the  entrance,  the  provincials  immediately  threw  up  works  upon  another  hill 
oppofite  to  ir,  on  the  land  fide :  lb  that  the  troops  were  as  clofely  inverted  in  that 
peninfula,  as  they  had  been  in  Bofton.  The  provincials  were  alfo  indefatigable  in 
fecuring  the  mod  expofed  polls  of  their  lines  with  ftrong  redoubts  covered  with 
artillery,  and  advanced  their  works  clofe  to  the  fortifications  on  Bofton-neck  ; 
where  with  equal  boldnefs  and  addrefs,  they  burnt  an  advanced  guard-houfe  be- 
longing to  our  people.  As  the  latter  were  abundantly  furnifhed  with  all  manner 
of  artillery  and  millitary  ftores,  they  were  not  fparing  in  throwing  fhells,  and 
maintaining  a  great  cannonade  upon  the  works  of  the  provincials.  That 
image  of  war,  however,  appears  to  have  had  little  other  eifed,  than  to  inure 
them  to  real  fervice,  and  to  wear  off  the  dread  of  thofe  noify  meflengers  of 
fate,  at  firft  fo  terrible  to  raw  troops. 


5|.  6  Q^  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Tht  Military  Operations  in  North  America,  and  the  Mtafurn  adcpled  in  R.'gard  to  them,  from  the 
Declaration  of  War  by  the  Cstigrefi,  to  the  Taking  of  New  York,  and  the ReauQtun  of  Rhode 
Ifland,   by  the  Brilifh  Troops. 


G 


ENERAL  Gage's  late  proclamation,  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
the  burning  of  Charles  Town,  increafed  the  animofity,  rage,  and  indigna- 
tion, already  fo  prevalent  in  North  America,  and  drew  from  the  General  Con- 
grefs  a  declaration,  in  the  form  of  thofe  public  appeals  to  mankind  and  to 
Heaven,  which  ul'ually  accompany  a  denunciation  of  war,  letting  forth  the 
^  ^  '  neceflity  of  their  taking  up  arms.  Among  the  long  lift  of  thofe  fuppoled  necef- 
fities,  befidcs  the  recent  hoftiiities,  they  ftate  the  endeavours  ufed  to  inftigate  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  to  attack  them  ;  and  in  ftating  their  refources,  they  com- 
pute upon  foreign  afiiftance  as  undoubtedly  attainable.  They  difclaim,  how- 
ever, any  immediate  view  to  a  foreign  alliance  -,  and  declare,  that  they  fight  not 
for  glory  or  for  conqueft, — but  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties,  in  defence 
of  which  they  are  refolved  to  die. — This  declaration  was  read  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  to  the  different  bodies  of  the  provincial  army  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bufton,  and  was  received  by  them  with  loud  fhouts  of  appro. 
bation. 

The  Congrefs  now  took  formally  into  confideration  lord  North's  conciliatory 
propofition  -,  which  had  been  communicated  to  them,  if  not  by  the  diredion,  at 
leaft  by  the  permidion  of  that  minifter,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Sir  Grey  Cowper, 
one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  the  Treafury.  In  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  ar- 
gumentative difcufllon,  they  condemn  it  as  unreafonable  and  infidious  :  as  un- 
reafonable,  becaufe  if  they  declare  that  they  will  accede  to  it,  they  declare,  in- 
conditionally,  Thar  they  will  purchafe  the  favour  of  parliament,  without 
knowing  at  what  price  it  will  chufe  to  eftimate  its  favour ;  and  as  infidious,  be- 
caufe it  has  a  tendency  to  detach  individual  colonies  from  the  general  confederacy, 
and  leaves  the  minifter,  at  laft,  a  power  of  receiving  or  rejecting  fuch  as  he  fhall 
think  proper.  On  the  whole,  they  concluded.  That  the  propofition  was  held  up 
to  the  world,  to  deceive  it  into  a  belief,  that  there  was  nothing  in  difpuie  but  the 
Tnode  of  levying  taxes ;  a.nd  that  parliament  having  now  been  fo  kind  as  to  give 
up  that,  the  colonies  muft  be  unreafonable  in  the  highett  degree,  if  not  perJ'tdly 
fetisfied :  they  therefore  unanimoufly  agreed  in  rejeding  it. 

About  this  time  the  colony  of  Georgia  joined  the  general  confederacy,  which 
henceforth  took  the  name  of  the  "  TLirteen  United  Colonies  ;"  and  the  Con- 
grefs, in  compliance  with  the  wifties  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  at  the  par- 
ticular application  of  the  New  England  provinces,  appointed  George  Walhing- 
ton,  efq;  a  gentleman  of  affluent  fortune  in  Virginia,  and  whom  we  have  had 
occafion  to  mention  as  a  provincial  officer  of  fome  reputation  early  in  the  late 
war,  to  be  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  their  forces.  They  alfo  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  Artemus  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  Putnam,  efqrs. 
.to  be  major-generals,  and  Horatio  Gates,  dq;  to  be  adjutant-general.  Of  thefe 
commanders,  Lee  and  Gates  were  Englifh  officers,  who  had  ferved  in  the  lafi:  war 
with  ditlinftion,  but  who  from  difguft  or  other  caules  had  been  led  to  jom  the 
rebels.  Tiie  Congrefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  made  thefe  appointments,  alfo 
fixed  and  affigned  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  foldiers ;  the  latter  of  whom,  as  in 
all  civil  dilputes,  were  much  better  provided  for  than  thofe  on  any  regular  efta- 
biifliiTient. 

The  generals  Wafliington  and  Lee  arrived  at  the  camp  before  Bofton  in  the 
month  of  July.  Thty  were  treated  with  the  higheft  honours  in  every  place 
through  which  they  palled :  they  were  efcorted  by  large  detachments  of  volunteers^ 
compofed  of  gentkmcn,  in  the  different  provinces  ;  and  they  received  public  ad- 
drefles  from  the  provincial  congrefies  of  New  York,  and  Maffachufets  Bay.  The 
military  fpirit  was  now  high  ;  and  fo  general,  that  war  and  its  preparations  occu- 
pied the  hands  and  heads  of  all  ordtrs  of  men  throughout  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Pcrfons  of  fortune  and  family,  who  were  not  appointed  officers,  en- 
tered chearfully  into  the  ranks,  and  ferved  as  private  men.  Even  fome  of  the 
younger  quakers  forgot  their  paffive  principles,  of  forbearance  and  non-refift- 
ance,  and  taking  up  arms,  formed  thtmfelves  into  companies  at  Philadelphia,, 
where  they  applied  with  the  greattft  ardour  and  afliduity  to  acquire  a  proficiency 
in  military  exercife  and  dcfcipline.  1  his  fpirit,  however,  was  by  no  means 
univerfai  among  chat  inoffcnfive  let  of  people;  who,  in  general,  difapproved  of 
the  violent  oppofuion  to  the  mother-country,  whatever  might  be  their  temper  in 
other  refpe<5ls.  But  the  number  of  men,  who  were  differently  dilpofed,  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  inlpire  the  Congrefs  with  the  molf  fanguine  hopes  :  no  lefs  than  two 
hundred  thoufand  are  laid  to  have  been  under  arms,  and  in  training,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  Colonie.s. 

As  the  blockade  of  Bcifon  was  continued  with  little  variation  throughout  the- 
remainder  of  this  year,  and  during  a  confiderable  part  ot  the  next,  we  muil  now 
turn  our  views  to  another  quarter.     The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Lakes,  with  the  redudion  of  Tiionderoga  and  Crown  Point,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fummer,  and  which   in  a  m.anncr  threw  open  the  gates  of 
Canada,  encouraged  the  Congrefs  to  a  meafure,  which  it  is  to  be  prefumcd  they 
would  not  othcrwife  have  ventured  upon.     This  was  no  lefs  than  the  fending  of 
an  armv  for  the  invafion  and  reduction  of  that  extenfive  country.     A  ftcp  of  fo. 
extraordinary  a  nature  demanded  the  nioft  ferious  confideration  :  the  commence, 
ment  of  an  offenfive  v.'ar  with  the  fovereign,  was  a  new  and  perilous  undertak- 
ing ;  and  it  fcemed  totally  to  change  the  ground,  on  which  the  colonics  flood  in 
the  piefent  dilpute.   Oppofition  to  government  had  hitherto  beencondudcd  with- 
the  apparent  defign,  and  on  the  avowed  principle  only,  of  fupporting  and  defend- 
ing certaiji  rights  and  immunities  of  the  people,  which  were  fuppofed,  or  pretended 
to  be,  unjuftiy  inv<'.ded  :   cppofuion,  or  even  rifi!lance,  in  luch  a  cale,  allowing 
the  prci.  ifcs  to  be  fairly  Hated,  was  thought  by  many  to  be  c^nfiftent  with  the 
principles  of  the  BritjUi  contlicution,  and  to  be  countenanced  by  precede-ntsr* 
,        •  :  but 
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but  to  render  themlUvts  at  once  the  aggivfibrs,  and  not  contented  with  vindicat- 
ing their  own  real  or  prt-itnded  rights,  to  fly  wantonly  in  tiic  face  of  the  fovereign, 
carry  war  into  his  dominions,  and  invade  a  province  to  which  they  could  lay  no 
claim,  or  pretend  any  ii>-ht,  was  fuch  an  outrage,  as  not  only  to  overthrow  every 
plea  of  jullifiable  refillance,  but  as  would  militate  with  the  cflablitlicd  opinions, 
principles,  anil  feelings  of  mankind  at  large.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger 
was  prtfllng  and  great.  1  he  extraordinary  powers  granted  to, general  Carleton, 
governor  ot  Canada  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops  in  that  province,  to- 
gether with  the  fpirit  of  enterpvife  and  military  talents  of  "that  able  and  refolutc 
olficer,  left  them  every  thing  lo  fear  Irom  the  force  vvhicli  he  might  be  able  to 
afienble.  They  iluretore  determined  to  prevent  thofe  evils  which  they  had  lb 
much  occafion  to  dread,  by  keeping  danger  at  a  dil^ance. 

Befides  the  Congrefs  was  fcnfible,  that  they  had  already  proceeded  to  fuch  lengths 
as  could  only  bejuifified  by  force:  the  fword  was  already  drawn,  and  the  appeal 
made  :  it  was  now  too  late  to  look  back  ;  and  to  waver,  would  be  cercaiii  deltruc- 
tion.  Jf  fucccfs  did  not  afford  a  fandion  to  their  refulance,  and  difpofe  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  to  an  accommodation  upon  lenient  terms,  all  hojje  of 
preierving  thofe  immunities,  for  which  iliey  at  prelent  contended,  murt  not  only 
be  given  up,  but  they  mull  lie  at  tiic  mercy  ot  a  jealous  and  irritated  govern- 
ment. In  fuch  a  Hate  mioderation  appea'-cd  criminal  ;  elpccially  where  it  might 
interfere  with  the  great  objed  for  v\hich  they  liad  taken  arms.  Nor  were  cir- 
cumtlances  wanting  to  encourage  them  in  this  hold  enterprile,  from  the  fituation 
of  the  country  which  they  were  going  to  invade.  They  knew  that  not  only  the 
BritiOi  fcttlers,  but  the  French  mhabitants  of  Canada,  the  nobleflc  and  clergy 
excepted,  were  in  general  much  diicontented  at  the  introdudtion  of  the  new 
fylfem  of  government.  It  feemed  theretorc  probable  that  this  dilcontcnt,  co- 
operatmg  with  the  rooted  averfion  which  the  Canadians  bore  againll  their  ancient 
oppreflbrs,  the  proud  and  tyrannical  noblcife,  or  lords  of  the  manors,  and  the 
mortal  dread  which  they  entertained  of  being  again  reduced  to  their  former  ftate 
of  feudal  and  military  vafialage,  would  induce  them  to  confider  the  invader§  ra- 
ther as  deliverers  than  as  enemies ;  and  that  they  would  confequently  embrace  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  fhare  in  that  freedom  for  which  the 
provincials  were  contending.  Though  they  were  but  imperfedly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  particular  controverfy,  and  little  interefted  in  it,  it  was 
prcfumed  to  be  for  freedom — for  American  freedom  •,  and  the  name  could  not 
fail  to  captivate  :  it  was  in  favour  of  colonies, — and  C:^nada  was  a  colony. 

In  this  manner  did  the  Congrefs  rcafon  -,  and  thefe  reafonings  determined 
them  to  feize  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity,  while  the  Britilli  forces 
were  weak  and  cooped  up  in  Bofton,  for  attempting  the  rcdudion  of  that  impor- 
tant province,  an  event  which  would  infallibly  put  them  in  poirefuon  of  all 
North  America.  The  generals  Schulyer  and  Montgomery,  with  two  re- 
giments of  New  York  militia,  a  body  of  New  England  men,  and  fome  parties 
from  the  other  provinces,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  three  thoufand, 
)lfere  accordingly  appointed  to  this  fervice  ;  and  a  number  of  bateaux,  or  l^at 

3  boats, 
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boats,  were  built  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  in  order  to  convey  the  forces    CHAP,  rv. 

along  Lake  Champlain  to  the  river  Sorcl,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  Canada.    aTd^T^. 

It  is  compoied  of  the  furplus  waters  of  the  lakes,  which  it  difcharges  into  the 

river  St.  Laurence,  and  would  afford  a  happy  communication  between  both, 

were  it  not  for  fome  currents,  which  obftruft  the  navigation  from  the  latter.    Not 

above  half  the  troops  were  arrived,  when  Montgomery,  who  was  at  Crown 

Point,  received  intelligence  which  made  him  apprehcnfive,  that  a  fchooner  ot      Auguft, 

confiderable  force,  with  fome  other  armed  vefTcls,  which  lay  at  Fort  St.  John's, 

on  the  river  Sorel,  were  preparing  to  enter  the  lake,  and  thereby  efFedualiy  ob- 

flrudt  the  expedition.     In  order  to  prevent  this  danger,  he  proceeded  with  what 

force  he  had  to  Ifle  Aux  Noix,  which  lies  in  the  entrance  of  tlie  river,  and  took 

the  necelTary   meafures  to  guard  againft  the  paflage   of  thofe  veflels  into  the 

Lake. 

General  Schuyler,  who  at  that  time  commanded  in  chief,  having  alfo  arrived 
from  Albany,  they  publifhed  a  declaration  to  encourage  the  Canadians  to  join 
them  •,  and  with  the  fame  hope  or  defign,  they  pufhed  on  to  Fort  St.  John's, 
■which  lies  only  about  twelve  miles  from  Ifle  Aux  Noix.     The  fire  from  the  fort, 
as  well  as  the  ftrong  appearances  of  force  and  refifiiance  which  they  obferved, 
determined  them  to  land  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  it  i  in  a  country  com-       Sept.  6. 
pofed  of  thick  woods,  deep  Iwamps,  and  interfered  with  waters  of  different 
kinds.     In  this  fituation  they  were  vigoroufly  attacked  by  a  confiderable  body  of 
Indians,  who  did  ilot  neglcdt  the  advantages  which  the  country  afforded  :  they 
alfo  found  that  the  fort  was  well  garrifoned  and  provided,  and  therefore  judged 
it  neceffary  to  return  next  day  to  their  former  ftation  on  the  ifland,  and  to  defer 
the  fiege  until  the  arrival  of  the  artillery  and  reinforcements  which  they  expedcd. 
On  this  retreat  Schuyler  returned  to  Albany,  in  order  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which 
he  had  been  for  fome  time  negociating  with  the  Indians  in  that  quarter;  and  he 
afterwards  found  himfelf  lb  much  occupied  by  bufinefs,  or  incapacited  by  illnefs, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  join  his  affociate  :  fo  that  the  whole  weight  and  danger  of 
the  Canada  expedition  fell  upon  Montgomery,  who  proved  himlclf  not  unworthy 
of  fuch  a  command.     His  firil  ftcp  was  to  detach  from  the  Britifh  intereft  thole 
Indians  who  were  difpofed  to  aft  offenfively  againft  him  ;  and  being  ftrenothcned 
by  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements  and  artillery,  he  prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the 
fort  of  St.  John,     This  fort  was  garrifoned  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fevcnth  and 
twenty-fixth  regiments,  being  nearly  all  the  regular  troops  then  in  Canada,  and 
was  well  provided  with  all  things  neceflary  for  defence. 

Meantime  the  provincial  parties  were  fpread  over  the  adjacent  country,  and 
every  where  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Canadians ;  who,  befides  join- 
ing them  in  confiderable  numbers,  gave  them  all  poffible  alTiftance-,  whether  in 
carrying  on  the  fiege,  removing  their  artillery,  or  in  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
fions  and  other  necelTaries.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  ftate  of  things,  the 
fortunate  adventurer,  lithan  Allen,  who  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  without  any  commifilon  from  the  Congrefs,  had  a  principal  fiiare  in  the 
taking  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  who  fince,  under  the  title  of  colonel, 
57'  ^  ^^  feems 
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feems  to  have  aded  as  a  rebel  officer,  but  witliout  obferving  any  regular  fub- 
ordination,  formed  the  bold  refolution  of  attempting  to  make  himfelt  mafter  of 
Alontreal  by  furprifc.  This  daring  enterpiife  he  undertook  widiout  the  know- 
ledge of  the  commander  in  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  hnglilh  provin- 
cials and  fome  Canadians.  His  former  extraordinary  fuccefs  made  him  think  no- 
thing impoffible  to  him.  The  event,  however,  convinced  him  of  his  miltake; 
and  is  a  Itriking  example  of  the  very  different  degree  of  confideration  that 
is  paid  to  fortunate,  and  unfuccefsful  temerity.  Being  met  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  town,  by  the  militia,  under  the  command  of  Englidi  officers,  and 
*P'-  '5-  fupported  by  the  few  regulars  who  were  in  the  place,  he  was  defeated  and  takea 
prifoner,  with  near  forty  of  his  followers,  and  the  reft  were  happy  to  make  their 
cfcape  to  tlie  woods. 

Montgomery  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  chara6ter.     He  was  indefatigable 
in  profecuting  the  fiegeof  fort  St.  John.     It  was  however  retarded  for  a  time  by 
the  want  of  ammunidon.    This  deficiency  he  fupplied  by  the  taking  of  Chamble, 
a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbouring  country,  where  he  found  an  hundred  and  tsvcnty 
barrels  of  powder  ;  and  the  garrifon  of  St.  John's,  confining  of  about  five  hundred 
regulars  and  two  hundred  Canadian  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  major 
Prefton,  tndured  with  unabated  courage  and  conflancy  the  hardffiips  of  a  lontr 
fiege,  augmented  by  a  Icarcity  of  provifions.    In  the  meanwhile  general  Carletoa 
was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  raife  a  force  fiifficient  for  its  relief.     At- 
tempts had  been  made  for  ibme  time  by  colonel  M'Lean,  for  raifing  a  Scotch 
regiment,  under  the  namepf  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants,  to  be  compoled 
of  natives  of  that  country  who  had  lately  arrived  in  America,  and  whom  the 
troubles  had  prevented  from  obtaining  fettlements.     With  thefe  and  fome  Cana- 
liians,  to   the  amount  of  about  three  or  four  hundred   men,  the  colonel  was. 
polled  near  the  influx  of  the  Sorel  to  the  river  St,  Laurence.     The  general  was 
at  Montreal,  where  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  he  had  got  together  near  a  thou- 
iand  men  ;  compofed  principally  of  Canadians,  with  a  few  regulars,  and  fome 
Englifh   officers    and    volunteers.      He    intended    to    efteft    a    juncSfion    with 
M'Lean,   and  then  to  march  dire*5fly  to  the  relief  of  fort  St.  John  ;  but  on  his 
attempting  to  pafs  over  from  the  ifiand   of  Montreal,  lie  was  encountered  at 
Longueil  by  a  body  of  the  provincials,  who  eafily  repulfed  the  Canadians,  and 
put  a  flop  to  the  whole  dcfign.     Another  party  had  driven  colonel  M'Lean  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where  the  Canadians  under  his  command  having 
received  advice  of  the  governor's  repulle,  immediately  difperfed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  the  bell  of  his  way  to  Quebec  with  the  emigrants. 

Montgomery  now  puffied  on  the  fiege  of  St.  John's  with  the  utmofl 
vigour :  he  had  advanced  his  works  very  near  to  the  body  of  the  fort,  and  was 
making  preparations  for  a  general  aflTault.  Nor  v/as  there  Icfs  adi-vity  or  courage 
fficwn  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  the  ipirit  as  well  as  the  fire  of  the  garrilbn  be- 
ing equally  fupported  to  the  lafl.  During  this  llate  of  things,  an  account  of  tlie 
fuccels  at  Longueil,  accompanied  by  the  prifoners  who  were  taken,  arrived  ac 
the  provincial  camp.     On  that   intelligence  Montgomery  lent  a  flag  of  truce, 

and 
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and  a. letter  by  one  of  the  prifoners  to  major  Prcflon,  hoping  that  as  all  means 

;of  relief  were  now  cut  off  by  the  governor's  repulle,  he  would  by  a  timely 

i'urrender  of  the  fort,  prevent  the  farther  cffufion  of  blood  which  a  fruitlcfs  and 

obfcinate  defence  mull  neccflarily  occafion.     The  major,  in  hopes  that  he  might 

yet  be  relieved,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  few  days  to  confider  of  the  propolal ; 

but  this  demand  v^^as  refufed,  on  account  of  the  latentfs  and  fcvcrity  of  the  fea- 

fon.     He  alfo  endeavoured,  in  fettling  the  terms  of  capiculadon,  to  obtain  liberty 

tor  the  garrifon  to  depart  for  Great  Britain,  a  requeft  which  was  alfo  denied  : 

they  were  therefore  obliged  to  furrender  themlllves  prifoners  of  war,  on  condi-       ^'^^'  3- 

tion  of  being  allowed  its  empty  honours  -,  which  were  willingly  granted  them  by 

Montgomery,   on  account  of  their  gallant  defence  *.     They  were  alfo  allowed 

their   baggage  and  otlier  effeifls,  and  the  officers  were  permitted  to  wear  their 

fwords.     The  prifoners  were  lent  up  the  Lakes,  by  the  way  of  Ticonderoga,  to 

thofe  interior  parts  of  the  colonies  which  were   belt  able  to  provide  for  their 

reception  and  lecurity  ;  and  the  provincials,  having  found  a  confiderable  quan-  ■ 

tity  of  artillery  and  military  (lores  in  St.  John's,  proceeded  on  their  enterprife 

with  t!ie  faireft  profpedl  of  fuccefs. 

On  the  retreat  ot  colonel  M'Lean  to  Quebec,  the  party  which  had  reduced 
him  to  that  neceffity,  immediately  eredled  batteries  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Sorel  with  the  river  St.  Laurence,  in  order  to  prevent  the  efcape  down 
the  latter  of  a  number  of  armed  velicls,  which  general  Carleton  had  collected  at 
Montreal.  Armed  rafts  and  floating  batteries  were  alfo  conllrudled  for  the  fame 
purpof.?.  Thefe  meafures  effcdiually  prevented  the  pafTage  of  general  Carkton's 
armament  to  Quebec  ;  fo  that  as  general  Montgomery  approached  Montreal  im- 
mediately after  the  furrender  of  fort  St.  John,  the  governor's  fituation,  whether 
in  the  town  or  on  board  the  vefTels,  became  equally  critical.  This  danger  was  in» 
creafed  by  the  pufillanimiiy  af  the  inhabitants,  who  propofed  a  capitulation  as  foon 
as  Montgomery  appeared.  Even  that  was  refufed  them  ;  but  the  provincial 
general  declared,  in  a  written  anfwer.  That  having  come  for  the  exprefs  pur- 
pofe  of  giving  liberty  and  fecurity,  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  maintained  in  the 
peaceable  poiTcfTion  of  their  property,  and  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  -, 
that  he  hoped  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  the  Canadians  would  be  efta- 
blifhed  on  the  moft  permanent  footing  by  a  provincial  congrefs;  and  he  pro- 
mifed,  that  courts  of  jullice  fhould  be  ipeedily  ercfted  upon  the  moft  liberal 
plan,  conformable  to  the  Britifh  conditution.  This  voluntary  fecurity  being 
given  to  the  inhabitants,  the  provincial  army  took  polfcfTion  of  the  town.  jvjoy_  ,^__ 

Nothing  now  could  afford  tlie  flightcft  hope  of  the  prcfervation  of  any  part  of 
Canada,  but  the  latentfs  of  the  feafon  :  even  that  appeared  an  inefFcftual  obftruc- 
lion,  as  there  was  only  a  handful  of  rtgubr  troops  in  the  province,  and  the  taking 
of  general  Carleton,  which  feemed  almoft  certain,  mult  determine  its  fate,.    For- 

•  In  all  tranfaftions  \vit!i  our  people,  Montgoir.ery  wrir,  fpoke,  and  behaved  with  that  atten- 
tion and  folitenefs,  to  both  ofli.ers  and  private  men,  which  might  be  expefted-  from  a  man  of 
worth  and  honour,  who  found  himf<;lf  involved  in  an  unhnppy  quarrel  with  his 'friends  and 
fellow  fubjsds. 

tune,. 
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APPEND,  tune,  however,  direi5ted  things  otherwife.  At  the  very  time  that  the  pracflicabi- 
V"*!^v  -•  lity  of  the  armed  veflcls  being  able  to  get  down  the  river  was  given  up,  and 
*'  when  Montgomery  was  preparing  bateaux  with  light  artillery  at  Montreal,  in  or- 
der to  attack  them  on  that  fide,  and  force  them  down  upon  the  batteries,  means 
■were  ruccefsfuliy  taken  for  conveying  the  governor,  in  a  dark  night,  pad  the  e- 
nemy's  guards  and  works,  in  a  boat  with  muffled  paddles  •,  and  he  arrived  fafe- 
ly  at  Quebec,  which  he  found  environed  with  danger  from  an  unexpedtcd  quar- 
ter. Meantime  general  Prefcot,  to  whom  was  left  the  care  of  the  armament  at 
Montreal,  finding  it  impolTible  to  fave  the  ihips,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
capitulation  with  the  provincials  ;  in  conlequcnce  of  which,  the  whole  naval  force 
of  the  upper  pare  of  the  river,  confifting  of  eleven  armed  veflels,  was  furrendered 
into  their  hands,  and  the  general  himl'elf,  with  I'cveral  other  officers,  fome  gen- 
tlemen in  the  civil  department,  a  party  of  Canadian  volunteers,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Englifh  foldiers,  became  prifoners  of  war. 

While  Montgomery  was  thus  carrying  on  the  war  in  Upper  Canada,  from  the 
New  York  fide,  by  the  old  courfe  of  the  Lakes,  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken diredjy  againfl:  the  lower  part  of  the  province  and  the  city  of  Qiiebec,  from 
the  New  England  fide,  by  a  route  hitherto  untried,  and  deemed  imprafticable. 
This  expedition  was  conduced  by  colonel  Arnold,  who  about  the  middle  of 
September  marched  from  the  camp  near  Bofton,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  to  Newbury  Port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merrymack,  where  vcflcls 
were  in  readinefs  to  convey  them  by  fea  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Qucncbec,  in 
New  Hampfhire.  They  proceeded  up  that  river  with  incredible  difficulty,  in 
two  hundred  bateaux,  which  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  carry  on  their 
flioulders,  as  well  as  their  provifions  and  flores,  for  feveral  miles,  through  thick 
woods,  deep  fwamps,  and  difficult  pafies.  "When  they  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
river,  they  fent  back  their  fick,  which  were  pretty  numerous,  and  one  of  the  co- 
lonels took  that  opportunity  of  returning  with  his  divifion,  under  pretence  of 
fcarcity  of  provifions.  By  this  deiertion,  and  the  diminution  occafioned  by  the 
return  of  the  fick,  Arnold's  detachment  was  reduced  to  about  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred men.  With  thefe  he  crofled  the  heights  that  divide  Canada  from  New 
England,  and  at  length  reached  the  head  of  the  river  Chaudiere,  which  falls  into 
the  river  St.  Laurence  near  Quebec.  Their  difficulties  were  now  partly  over.  On 
the  third  of  November  ihey  entered  the  inhabited  parts  of  Canada,  and  found 
the  people  difpofed  to  receive  them  with  the  fame  kindnefs  that  Montgo- 
mery's army  had  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal :  tliey  fupplied 
them  liberally  with  provifions,  and  rendered  them  every  other  fervice  in  their 
power.  Arnold  did  not  fail  to  improve  this  friendly  difpofition  :  he  publiflied 
an  addrefs  to  tfie  people  of  the  province,  figned  by  general  Wafliington,  in  which 
they  were  inviteti  to  join  with  the  other  colonies;  to  range  themfclves  under  the 
flandard  of  general  liberty  •,  and  informed,  that  the  armament  was  not  fent  into 
the  colony  to  plunder  it,  but  to  proteci:  and  animate  them  in  the  caufe  of  free- 
dom. They  were  therefore  requefled  not  to  defcrt  tlicir  habitations,  nor  to  fly  from 
their  friends,  but  to  provide  thcni  with  fuch  fupplies  as  the  country  afforded  ; 
6  and 
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and  afilired  that,  in  fo  doing,  they  might  depend  not  only  upon  fafety  and  fecu- 
rity,  but  an  ample  compendition. 

The  city  of  Qiiebcc  was  ac  that  time  in  a  very  defencelefs  condition,  as  well 
ss  in  a  ftate  of  internal  difcontent  and  diforder.     The  Britilh  merchants  and  fet- 
tlers  were  much  difguftcd  at  the  late  aft  for  the  government  of  the  province ; 
nor  did  it  appear  that  much  reliance  could  be  placed  in  the  French  inhabitants. 
Many  of  them  were  at  lead:  wavering,  and  ibme  worfe.     In  other  rcfpeCls  that  ca- 
pital was  in  a  manner  defencelefs.     There  were  no  troops  of  any  fort  within  the 
walls,  until  colonel  M'Lean's  handful  of  new  raifed  emigrants  arrived  from  the 
Sorel.     Some  marines,  which  the  governor  had  requelfed  from  the  fleet  before 
Bofton,  were  refuied  by  a  naval  council  of  war,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the 
navigation  at  fo  late  a  leafon.     The  militia,  however,  had  been  embodied  by  the 
lieutenant  governor. — Such  v/as  the  ftate  of  this  important  place,  when  Arnold 
and  his  army  appeared  at  Point  Levi,  oppofite  to  the  town.     Fortunately  the  ri-      ^^ 
ver  was  between  them,  and  the  boats  lecured,  otherwife  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  might 
have  been  the  confequence  of  the  firft  furprile  and  confufion.    The  want  of  boats 
was  indeed  remedied  in  a  few  days  by  the  Canadians,  whofupplied  the  provincials 
with  canoesi  in  w-hich  they  effeded  their  paffage  during  the  night,  notwith (landing 
the  vigilance  of  the  frigates  and  other  armed  veflels  in  the  river  :  but  the  critical 
moment  \vas  now  pafied.  Thediflatisfied  inhabitants,  bothEnglifh  and  Canadians 
as  loon  as  danger  prcflrd,  united  for  their  common  defence  :  they  became  ferioudy. 
.  alarmed  for  the  immenfe  property  which  Qiiebec  contained ;  they  defired  to  be,  and 
were  embodied  and  armed.  The Tailors  had  landed,  and  were  ac  the  batteries  ready 
to  ferve  the  guns :  the  defendants  were  confiderably  iupcrior  in  number  to  the  alTail- 
ants,  and  Arnold  had  no  art-iUerv.     In  thefe  circumftances,  his  only  hope  muft 
have  been  the  defection  of  the  in:..-bitants  ;  and  being  dilappointed  in  that,  no- 
thing remained  prafticable  for  him,  but  to  intercept  the  roads,  and  cut  off  the  pro- 
vifions,  unril  the  arrival  of  Montgomery.     He  tried,  however,  to  tempt  or  to  in 
timidate  the  defendants,  by  parading  the  heights  for  fome  days,  and  lending  two 
flags  to  fummon  them  to  furrender  :   but  thefe  being  fired  at,  and  no  meflage  ad. 
mitted,  he  at  length  drew  off  his  army  into  quarters  of  rctrefhment. 

About  that  time  general  Carleton  arrived  atQiiebec,  and  immediately  took  fuch 
meafures  for  its  defence,  as  were  fuitable  to  his  military  reputation  and  expe- 
rience. His  firft  Ifep  was  to  oblige  all  thofe  to  quit  the  town  with  their  fami- 
Ires,  who  refuied  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence.  After  this  the  garrifon,  inclu- 
ding all  orders  who  did  duty,  confifted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men;  a  number 
JRlufficient,  fuppofing  them  even"  the  beil  troops,  to  the  defence  of  luch  cxtenfive 
works.  But  of  thele  it  could  hardly  be  faid  that  any  were  regulars  ;  colonel 
M'Lean's  emigrants  being  newly  railed,  and  the  only  company  of  the  feventh  re- 
giment which  had  efcaped  being  taken  confifting  principally  of  recruits.  The 
reft  were  compofed  of  the  Bntulr  and  French  militia,  a  tew  marines,  and  about, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  leamen,  belonging  partly  to  the  king's  frigates,  and  part- 
ly to  the  merchant  (hips  that  wintered  in  the  harbour.  The  failors,  in  a  word, 
57.  6  S  hab'i: 
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APPEND,     habicuated  to  the  management  of  great  guns,  and  to  prompt  manoeuvres,  were 
'J-';:^'''""^    the  real  ftrenoih  of  the  Karrilbn. 

In  the  meantime  Montgomery,  having  left  fome  troops  in  Montreal,  where 
he  new  cloathtd  his  army,  and  fent  detachments  into  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  order  to  encourage  the  Canadians,  as  well  as  to  forward  fupplies  of  pro- 
vifions  and  neceflfarics,  piifiied  on  with  as  many  men  as  he  could  fpare  from  thefe 
neceflary  fervices,  and  fuch  artillery  as  he  could  procure,  to  join  Arnold.  His 
march  was  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  through  bad  roads,  in  a  fevere  climate, 
and  beneath  the  fall  of  the  firft  fnows,  therefore  attended  with  great  hardlhips. 
Thefe,  however,  the  provincials  encountered  with  unfhaken  refolution,  and  ar- 
Dec.  s-  riived  with  incredible  celerity  at  Quebec.  On  their  appearance  before  the  town, 
Montgomery  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Carleton,  magnifying  his  own  flrength, 
Ifating  the  weaknefs  of  the  garrifon,  (hewing  the  impoffibility  of  relief,  and  re- 
commending an  immediate  furrender,  to  avoid  the  dreadful  confequences  which 
muft  attend  an  afTault,  irritated  as  his  viflorious  troops  were,  he  faid,  at  the  inju- 
rious and  cruel  treatment  which  they  had,  in  various  particulars,  received  through 
the  general's  means.  Though  the  flag  that  conveyed  this  letter,  as  well  as  every 
other,  was  fired  at,  and  all  communication  abfolutely  forbidden  by  the  refolute 
governor,  Montgomery  found  other  means  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  fame  purport ; 
but  neither  the  number  of  the  enemy,  their  cruel  threats,  nor  his  own  defencelefs 
fituation,  could  make  any  imprefTion  upon  the  foul  of  Carleton. 

Montgomery's  forces,  after  his  jundtion  with  Arnold,  though  much  fuperior  to 
thoie  within  the  town,  were  by  no  means  fufficient  to  inveft  fuch  a  place  :  his 
only  profpeft  of  fuccefs  feemed,  therefore,  to  be  founded  upon  the  etfcft  whicli 
the  parade  of  his  preparations,  and  the  violence  of  his  attacks  might  Iiave  upon 
the  motley  garrifon  ;  or  if  thofe  failed,  to  weary  them  out  by  continual  watchings, 
and  falfe  alarms.  He  accordingly  commenced  a  bombardment,  which  continued 
for  fome  days,  and  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  anfwer  the  former  of  thofe  pur- 
pofes,  by  throwing  the  garrifon  into  diforder  -,  but  the  intrepidity  of  the  governor, 
fecondcd  by  the  bravery,  indefatigable  induftry  and  perfeverance  of  the  chief  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  the  adivity  of  the  feamen  and  marine?,  prevented  the  expected 
confequences ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  juftice  alfo  to  obferve,  that  tiie  garrifon  in 
general  gallantly  followed  the  example,  and  fupported  the  valour  of  their  com- 
manders, at  the  fame  time  that  they  endured  the  inconveniencies,  wants,  and  dif- 
jrefTes  incident  to  fo  long  a  fiegc,  joined  to  a  greviouQy  fevere  and  unremitted  du- 
ty, with  wonderful  conftancy  and  refolution. 

The  bombardment  thus  proving  ineffectual,  Montgomery  opened  a  fix-gun 
battery,  at  about  feven  hundred  yards  diflance  from  the  walls  -,  but  his  metal  was 
too  light  to  make  any  confiderable  imprefiion.  Meanwhile  the  fnow  lay  deep 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  feverity  of  the  climate  was  fuch,  that  human  na- 
ture feemed  incapable  of  withftanding  its  force  in  the  field.  The  hardlhips  and 
fatigues  which  the  provincials  underwent,  both  from  the  feafon  and  the  fmallnefs 
of  their  number,  were  therefore  incredible,  and  could  only  have  been  endured  by 
men  undsr  the  enthufiaftic  influence  of  a  public  caufe,  and  warmly  attached  to 
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their  leader.  Montgomery  was  however  fenfible,  that  their  conftancy  mufl:  at  length 
bejid,  if  thefe  evils  were  increafcd,  or  too  long  continued  j  and  confequently,  that 
fomething  dccifive  mud  be  immediately  done,  otherwife  the  benefit  of  his  paft 
fuccefles  would  be  loft,  and  the  luftre  of  his  now  i'plcndid  reputation  tarnilhed. 
He  knew  that  the  United  Colonies  would  confider  Quebec  as  their  own,  from  th» 
moment  that  he  appeared  before  it ;  and  that  the  higher  their  expedfations  were 
railed,  the  more  grievous  the  difappointment  would  be  in  cafe  of  a  failure. 
Their  confidence  of  fuccefs  was  founded  upon  the  high  opinion  which  they  held 
of  his  courage  and  ability  :  to  forfeit  that  opinion  was  the  worft  of  all  pofCbIc 
confcquences  ;  yet  to  endeavour  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  with  a  force  fo  inade- 
quate to  fuch  an  effort,  whether  the  great  natural  ftrength  of  the  Upper  town, 
or  the  number  of  the  garrifon  was  confidered,  feemed  a  meafure  truly  defperate- 
But  where  the  objed  is  great,  great  hazards  muft  be  run  ;  Montgomery  there- 
fore determined  to  carry  the  place  by  afTault,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt. 

The  provincial  general,  whofe  courage  appears  to  have  been  of  the  moft  dar- 
ing kind,  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  this  arduous  enterprife  early  Dec.  31^ 
in  the  morning,  and  under  the  cover  of  a  violent  ftorm  of  fnow.  He  had  difpofed 
his  little  army  in  four  divifions,  two  of  which  carried  on  falfe  attacks  againft  the 
Upper  town,  while  Arnold  and  himfelf  conducted  two  real  ones,  againtt  different 
parts  of  the  Lower  town.  By  thefe  means  the  alarm  was  general  in  both  towns, 
and  might  have  difconccrted  the  moft  regular  garrifon.  From  the  fide  of  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  along  the  fortified  front,  and  round  to  the  bafon,  every  part 
feemed  equally  threatened,  if  not  equally  in  danger.  About  five  o'clock 
Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  troops,  advanced  againft  the 
Lower  town,  at  Aunce  de  Mere,  under  Cape  Diamond  ;  but  from  lome  difii- 
cuki(fs  which  retarded  his  approach,  the  garrilon  had  been  alarmed,  and  the 
fignal  for  engaging  given,  before  he  could  reach  the  place.  He  prefTed  on^ 
however,  in  a  narrow  file,  upon  a  fcanty  path,  with  a  precipice  towards  the 
river,  on  one  fide,  and  an  hanging  rock  over  him.  Having  feized  and  pafTcd 
the  firft  barrier,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  braveft  officers  and  men,  he 
marched  boldly  at  the  head  of  his  detachment  to  the  attack  of  the  fecond. 
This  barrier  was  much  ftronger  than  the  former :  feveral  cannon  were  here 
planted,  loaded  with  grape  flict ;  and  by  thefe,  together  with  a  fire  of  mufketry,. 
equally  well  diredted  and  fupported,  an  end  was  at  once  put  to  the  hopes  of 
this  enterprifing  officer  and  to  the  fortune  of  the  provincials  in  Canada.  Mont- 
gomery himfelf,  with  his  aid-de-camp,  fome  other  officers,  and  moft  of  thofe 
brave  men  who  were  near  his  perfon,  fell  in  the  firft  afiault,  and  the  detach- 
ment retired  without  any  farther  effort. 

During  this  conflift  Arnold,  with  si  body  of  thofe  troops,  who  had  fignalized 
themfclves  under  his  command  by  the  memorable  march  immediately  from  New 
England,  fupported  by  fome  New  York  artillery,  made  an  attempt  on  that  part 
ef  the  town  called  the  Saut  ile  Matelot ;  and  having  penetrated  tiirough  St. 
Roqucs,  they  attacked  a  fmall  but  well  defended  battery,  which  they  carried 
>vith  confidcrable  lofs,   after   an    hour's   fharp  engagement.      But  they   had 
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the  misfortune,  on  this  occafion,  alio  to  be  left  without  a  coinmander  ;  for  Ar- 
nold's leg  being  fhattercd  by  a  lliot,  he  was  under  the  necefTity  of  fubmitting  to  be 
carried  off  to  the  camp.  His  place  was,  however,  well  fupplied  by  the  ability 
of  the  other  officers,  feconded  by  the  refolution  of  the  men.  Being  yet  ignorant 
of  iVIontgoniery's  difaftcr,  they  were  fo  tar  from  being  difpirittd  by  their  own, 
•that  thev  poflied  an  with  great  vigour,  and  made  themlclvcs  mailers  of  another 
barrier  :  but  the  garrifon,  having  now  recovered  from  their  furprite,  and  being 
difcngaged  in  all  other  quarters,  had  Icifure  to  attend  to  the  iituation  of  tliis 
divifion,  and  to  perceive  the  opportunity  that  was  prclented  of  cutting  them  off; 
as  in  attempting  a  retreat,  they  muft  pafs,  for  a  confiderable  way,  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  walls,  expofed  to  the  whole  fire  trom  the  ramparts.  In  order  to 
gender  their  fate  inevitable,  a  confiderable  dctachmcnr,  with  ieveral  field  pieces, 
iffued  through  a  gate  which  commanded  their  route,  and  attacked  them  furiouQy 
.  in  the  rear,  whilfl  they  were  already  lully  occupied  in  every  otiier  quarter,  by  the 
troops  that  now  poured  upon  them  from  different  parts.  Thus  circumRanced, 
without  a  poffibility  of  efcape,  attacked  on  all  fides,  and  leting  no  hope  of  re- 
lief, the  provincial  detachment  furrendered. 

The  prifoners,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred,  were  treated  with  the  greatefl: 
humanity  by  general  Carlcton  ;  and  all  enmity  to  Montgomery  expiring  with  his 
life,  refpefl:  to  his  private  character  prevailed  over  every  other  confideration.  His 
body  was  interred  with  all  the  military  Iionours  due  to  a  brave  foldier  *.  By 
.comparing  circumftances,  previous  and  fublequent  jo  this  engagement,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  provincials,  "in  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  did  not  lole  Ids 
than  half  their  number.  The  governor  and  officers  acquired  great  and  dcferved 
honour  by  their  defence,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  raw  garrilon  was  worthy  of 
veteran  troops.  The  beficgers  immediately  quitted  their  camp,  and  retired 
.about  three  miles  from  the  city,  wliere  they  ftrengthened  their  quarters  in  the  beft 
manner  they  were  able,  being  apprehenfive  of  a  purfuit  and  attack  trom  the 
garrifon.  General  Carleton,  hov.-ever,  fatisficd  with  the  unexpedcd  advantage  he 
had  gained,  and  the  fccurity  which  it  produced,  did  not  chufe  to  hazard  the  fate 
of  Canada,  and  perhaps  of  North  America,  in  a  rafn  enterprife.  The  capital 
was  now  entirely  out  of  danger,  and  the  fuccours  that  were  expeded  could  not 
fail  to  relieve  the  whole  province. 

Meantime  the  command  of  the  rebel  army,  in  confequenoe  of  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery, devolved  upon  Arnold,  whole  wound  rendered  him  at  prefent  unequal  to 
fo  arduous  a  tafk.    The  perfeverance  oi  the  provincials,  all  things  confidered,  was 

•  Richard  Mon-gomery  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  'n  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  had 
ferved  with  reputation  in  the  la;e  war.  The  excelii-ncy  of  hif  accomp  illiments  and  dirpofiioa 
had  procured  him  an  uncomiron  fnare  cf  private  EfFertion,  as  his  abi.i;;e»  had  of  public  cftcem. 
■He  is  rtprefcnted  as  a  real  and  zeslcus  lover  of  liberty  ;  and  having  married  a  lady,  and  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate  in  the  province  ofNew  Voik,  he  was  from  thefe  circumflaices  induced  tocorfider 
hiir.felf  a!  an  American.  He  had  ucdoub;cdiy  cc-nfiderable,  and  probatly  great  military  tilerts; 
and  it  remains  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  whJ  appears  to  have  been  fo  well  qualified  to  fupport 
the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country  ag.-iinft  her  natural  enemies,  fhould  have  perifiied  in  an  pniia- 
laral  as  well  as  unhappy  civil  cocte.'t. 

however 
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however  aftonifhing.  They  had  loft  beficies  their  general,  the  beft  of  their  ofn-  CHAP.  IV. 
ccrs,  and  the  braveft  of  their  fellow  foldiers,  with  part  of  their  fmall  artillery.  a^T--^ 
The  hope  of  afliftance  was  diftant  and  doubtful,  and  the  arrival  ot  fuccours  muft 
at  any  rate  be  flow.  The  feverity  of  a  Canadian  winter  was  alfo  beyond  any  thing 
that  they  were  acquainted  with,  and  the  fnow  lay  about  four  feet  deep  on  a  level. 
In  fuch  circumftances,  it  required  no  fmall  fhare  of  aftivity  and  addrefs  to  keep 
even  brave  men  together  -,  and  Arnold,  who  had  acq'jired  fo  much  reputation 
by  his  late  march,  difcovered  on  this  occafion  the  utmoft  vigour  of  mind,  as  well 
as  a  genius  full  of  refources.  Defeated  and  wounded  as  he  was,  he  put  his 
troops  into  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  make  them  ftill  formidable  -,  and  he  fent  an  ex- 
prefs  to  general  Woofter,  who  commianded  at  Montreal,  to  bring  fuccours,  and 
takedireftion  of  the  army.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done  immjcdiately,  he  bore 
up  manfully  with  the  force  he  had  againft  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  fur- 
rounded.  The  fiege  of  Quebec  was  converted  into  a  blockade ;  and  Arnold 
found  means,  for  feme  months,  efrcclually  to  obftrufl  the  conveyance  of  any 
fupplies  of  provilions  or  other  necefllries  into  the  town. 

During  thefe  tranfaciions  in  Canada,  a  long  courfe  of  jealoufy,  dlftruft,  fufpi- 
cion,  and  altercation,  between  the  governor  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  province  of  Virginia,  finally  terminated  in  open  hoftility,  and  a 
ruinous  inteftine  and  predatory  war.  The  people  of  that  colony,  as  formerly 
noticed,  had  been  at  leaft  as  forward  as  thofe  of  any  other,  in  taking  meafures 
for  oppofing  the  demands  of  the  mother-country.  They  were  among  the  firft  in 
exprefling  their  refoluticns,  and  the  readied  in  [hewing  their  determination,  to 
fupport,  at  all  hazards,  what  they  termed  the  rights  of  America  :  but  in  other 
refpefts,  the  greateft  order  and  tranquillity  was  preferved  in  the  province ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  uneafinefs  excited  by  the  prorogation  or  dilTolution  of  their 
affemblies,  and  the  confequent  expiration  of  their  militia  laws,  which,  in  a 
country  where  the  (laves  are  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants, 
was  an  alarming  circumftance,  they  feemed  to  pay  a  more  than  common  degree 
of  refpeft,  attention,  and  even  perfonal  regard  to  rhe  earl  of  Dunmore,  their 
crovernor.  However,  as  the  want  of  a  legal  aflembly  feemed  to  give  fome  fanc- 
tion  to  the  holding  of  a  convention,  a  Provincial  Congrefs  was  aflcrmbled  in 
March  1775,  which  immediately  took  meafures  for  arraying  the  militia,  under 
cover  of  an  old  law  paffed  in  the  year  1738  ;  and  that  convention  alfo  recom- 
mended to  each  county  to  raife  a  volunteer-company,  for  the  better  defence  and 
protedion  of  the  province. 

Alarmed  at  this  interference  with  reff>ecl  to  the  militia,  the  governor  foon  after 
employed  the  captain  of  an  armed  veffci,  which  lay  at  a  fev/  miles  diftance  from 
James  River,  to  convey  with  a  detachment  of  marines,  by  night,  the  powder 
in  the  public  magazine  of  the  colony  at  Williamfburg,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, on  board  the  man  of  war.  Though  that  meafure  was  condufled  with 
great  privacy,  it  was  by  ibme  means  difcovered  the  enluing  morning ;  when  the 
apparent  fecrecy,  and  fceming  myfterioufnefs  of  the  a6b,  increafed  the  confterna- 
lion  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants,  who  immediately  aflembled  with  fuch 
57.  6  T  arms 
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APPEND,  arms  as  they  could  procure,  with  an  intention  of  demanding  reftitution  of  the- 
^^''^'''j^  gun-powder.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding  to  extremities  by 
the  mayor  and  corporation  •,  who  prelented,  at  the  lame  time,  an  addrels  to  the 
governor,  ftating  the  injury,  reclaiming  the  powder  as  a  matter  of  right, and  [hew- 
ing the  dangers  to  which  they  were  peculiarly  liable  from  the  infurrcction  of  their 
flaves.  L-ord  Dunmore  acknowledged,  that  the  gun-powder  had  been  removed 
by  his  orders.  Having  heard,  he  faid,  of  a  tumult  in  a  rteighbourino  couq- 
ty,  and  not  thinking  it  fafe  in  the  magazine,  he  had  conveyed  it  to  a  place, 
of  perfciil  fecurity  :  but  he  pledged  his  word,  that  whenever  an  infurredtion  ren- 
dered it  neceffary,  it  fhould  be  immediately  returned.  It  had  been  removed  in 
the  night,  he  added,  to  prevent  giving  an  alarm  :  he  exprefled  great  furpril'eat  the 
people's  aflcmbling  in  arms  •,  and  obferved,  that  he  could  not  think  it  prudent  to, 
put  pov/der  into  their  hands  in  fuch  a  fituation. 

However  little  fatisfaftion  this  anfwer  might  afford  to  the  magiftrates,  they 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  depart  quietly  to  tiieir  houfes  ;  but  a  report  beinir 
fpread  in  the  evening,   that  detachments  from  the  men  of  war  were  upon  their 
march  to  the  town,  the  inhabitants  again  flew  to  arms,  and  continued  all  nioht 
upon  the  watch,  as  if  in  cxpedation  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.     They  alia 
from  this  time  forward  increafed  their  nightly  patroles,  and  (hewed  an  evident  rcfo- 
lution  of  protedling  the  magazine  from  all  farther  attempts.    The  governor,  vvhofe 
temper  was  naturally  violent,  feems  to  have  been  exceedingly  irritated  at  the  be- 
haviour of  the  people  in  thefe  commotions;  and  perhaps  refented  too  liiohly,  for 
fuch  times,  their  aficmbling  in  arms,  though  not  only  without,  but  with  an  evi- 
dent intention  to  oppdfe  his  authority.     During  this  warmth  of  paffion  fome 
threats  were  thrown  out,   which  cool  reafon  will  ever  condemn  ;  namely,  to  fee 
up  the  royal  ftandard,  to  enfranchife  the  negroes,   and  arm  them  aoainft  their 
matters.     Thefe  meafures,  if  carried  immediately  into  execution,,  might  have 
proved  a  violent  remedy  for  the  diforders  in  the  province ;  but  as  threatened 
they  ferved  only  to  fpread  a  general  alarm,  and  to  excite  an  incurable  fufpicion  of 
the  defjgns  of  government. 

Meanwhile  feveral  public  meetings  were  held  in  different  counties,   in  all  of 
which  the  meafure  of  feizing  and  removing  the  posvder,  as  well  as  the  governor's 
threats,  were  reprobated  in  the  ftrongeft  terms;  and  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Hanover,  and  other  neighbouring  counties,  not  I'atisfied  with  fimple  declarations 
afTcmbled  in  arms  under  the  condud  of  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates to  the  general  congrefs,  and  marched  towards  Williamfburg,  with  an  avowed 
defiga  not  only  of  obtaining  reftitution  of  the  gun-powder,  but  to  take  fuch  affec- 
tual  meafures  for  fecuring  the  public  money,   as  fhould  prevent  it  from  ex- 
periencing a  fimilar  fate  with  the  magazine.     A  negociation  was,  however,  en- 
tered into  with  the  magiftrates,  when  the  infurgents  had  arrived  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city  ;  in  which  it  was  finally  fettled,  that  the  fecurity  of  the  re- 
ceiver general  of  the  colony,  for  paying  the  value  of  the  gunpowder,  Ihould  be 
accepted  as  a  reftitution  >  and  that  upon  the  inhabitants  engaging  for  the  future, 

effedually 
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effcdually  to  guard  both  the  treafury  and  magazine,  the  infurgents  (hould  dif- 
perfe,  and  return  to  their  feveral  homes. 

The  alarm  of  this  affair  induced  lady  Dunmore,  with  the  reft  of  the  governor's 
family,  to  retire  on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war  in  James  River  ;  whilil  his 
lordfhip,  with  the  afliftance  of  a  detachment  of  marines,  converted  his  palace  in- 
to a  little  garrilbn,  fortified  it  in  the  beft  manner  pofiible,  and  furrounded  it  with 
artillery  *.  A  proclamation  from  the  governor  and  council,  in  which  Henry  and 
his  followers  were  charged  with  rebellious  pradtices,  in  extorting  the  value  of  the 
powder  from  the  receiver-general,  and  in  which  the  different  commotions  were 
attributed  to  dil'affedlion  in  the  people,  and  a  defire  of  changing  the  eftablifhed 
form  of  government,  fcrved  only  to  afford  more  room  for  altercation,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  reigning  difcontents.  Several  county  meeungs  were  held,  at  which 
Henry's  condudl  was  vindicated  and  applauded,  and  refolutions  were  paflcd,  that 
at  the  rifk  of  every  thing  dear,  he  and  his  followers  fhould  be  indemnified  from- 
all  luffering,  lofs,  and  injury  on  that  account.  The  charge  of  difaffcction  was 
denied,  and  tiiatof  intending  to  change  the  form  of  government  retorted. 

While  things  were  in  this  ftate  of  tumult  and  diforder,  the  general  affembly 
was  luddenly  and  unexpedledly  convened  by  the  governor,  in  confequence  of 
fome  difpatches  from  England.  The  grand  motive  for  fuch  a  meafure  was  to  gain 
their  approbation,  and  if  pofTible  their  acceptance  of  lord  North's  conciliatory 
propofition.  The  earl  of  Dunmore  accordingly,  in  his  fpeech,  ufed  his  utmoft  Jjne  i 
addrefs  to  carry  that  favourite  point.  He  ftated  the  favourable  difpofition  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  of  adminiltration,  towards  the  colonies  ;  the  moderation, 
equity,  and  tendernefs  which  induced  the  prefent  advances  towards  a  happy  re- 
conciliation ;  while  he  dwelt  upon  the  juftice  of  their  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  bearing  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  of  the 
empire.  As  no  fpecific  fum  was  demanded,  he  obferved,  that  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  a  tree  fcope  to  their  juftice  and  liberality,  and  that  v/hatever 
they  voted  would  be  a  free  gift  in  the  fuUeft  fenl'e  of  the  word  ;  that  they  would 
thus  fhew  their  reverence  for  parliament,  and  manileft  their  duty  and  attachment 
to  their  fovereign  •,  and  he  took  pains  to  convince  them,  from  the  proceedings 
and  refolutions  of  parliament,  that  a  full  redrcfs  of  all  their  real  grievances  would 
be  the  immediate  confequence  of  their  compliance. 

The  firft  aft  of  the  affembly,  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  caufes  of  the  late  difturbances,  and  particularly  to  examine  the  ffate  of 
the  magazine,  that  neceffary  meafurcs  might  be  taken  for  its  replenilliment.    But 
although  the  magazine  was  the  property  of  the  colony,  it  was  in  the  cuftody  of' 
the  governor,  who  appointed  a  lieeper,  fo  that  an  application  to  him  for  admittance 

*  His  lordlhip's  conduift  on  this  occafion,  as  well  as  in  afterwards  retiring  on  board  the  man  of 
war  himfelf,  while  he  pretended  to  retain  his  civil  charafter,  appears  altogether  inexcufabie.  A 
fupreme  civil  magillrate  fh  >uld  calmly  look  danger  in  the  face,  and  continue  in  the  juft  exercife 
of  bis  authority,  as  if  uncon'cious  that  any  haim  could  reach  him,  till  he  finds  it  neceirsry  either 
to  relinquifh  iha  authority,  or  alf-jn  it  effeclually  by  force.  A  contrary  conduft  leads  to  the  moft 
ungenerous  conlliuftions,  and  dark  fufpicions,  on  the  part  of  the  people  fo  governed. 
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was  neceflary  •,  and  during  an  altercation  which  arofe  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  be- 
fore an  order  for  admittance  was  obtained,  fome  people  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood broke  into  the  magazine,  and  carried  off  part  of  the  arms.  Several 
members  of  the  I  loufe  of  Burgeffes,  however,  ufed  their  perlbnal  intercft  and  au- 
thority in  getting  as  many  of  them  as  pofiible  rellored  ;  but  the  governor  was  fo 
much  ftruck,  it  would  appear,  with  the  outrage,  that  while  the  propofitions  re- 
commended in  his  fpeech  were  yet  under  the  confideration  of  the  affemblv,  and 
June  8.  before  their  addrels  was  determined  upon,  he  quitted  the  palace  privately  and  fud- 
denjy,  by  night,  and  retired  on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war,  which  had  formar- 
ly  been  the  refuge  of  his  family.  He  left  a  mellage  for  the  Houfe  of  Burgeffes, 
acquainting  them,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety,  as  he 
was  fully  perfuaded  that  both  himfclf  and  family  were  in  conftant  danger  of  falling 
facriiices  to  the  blind  and  ungovernable  fury  of  the  people ;  that  lb  far  from  wifli- 
ing  to  interrupt  their  fitting,  he  hoped  they  would  fuccefsfuliy  proceed  in  the 
great  bufinefs  before  them  -,  that  he  would  render  the  communication  between 
him  and  the  houfe  as  cafy  and  fafe  as  poffible  ;  and  he  affured  them  that  he  fliould 
attend  as  formerly  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  ufe  every  endeavour  to  reftore 
that  harmony  which  had  been  fo  unhappily  interrupted. 

This  meffage  produced  a  joint  addrels  from  the  Council  and  Houfe  of  Burgef- 
fes, declaring  their  difbelief  that  any  perfon  in  that  province  could  meditate  io 
atrocious  a  crime  as  his  lordfhip  apprehended,  and  lamenting  that  he  had  not  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  ground  of  his  uneafinefs  before  he  had  adopted  fuch  a 
meafure,  as  they  would  have  ufed  all  poffible  means  to  have  removed  every  caufc 
of  his  difquietude.  They  feared  that  his  removal  from  the  feat  of  government, 
they  faid,  would  have  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  dilTcntions  which  unhappily  pre- 
vailed among  them  ;  and  they  declared,  that  they  would  chearfully  concur  in  any 
meafure  which  he  fhould  propofe  for  the  fecurity  of  himfelf  and  his  family  ;  ob- 
ferving  how  impradticable  it  would  be  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  fefiion  with 
any  degree  of  propriety  and  difpatch,  whilft  he  remained  at  fuch  a  diftance  *,  and 
fo  inconveniently  fituated.  They  therefore  concluded  with  entreating  his  return, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  lady  and  family,  to  the  palace,  as  a  meafure  that  would  af- 
ford much  public  fatisfadion,  and  be  the  likelieft  means  of  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

Lord  Dunmore  returned  a  written  anfwer,  in  which  he  juftified  his  apprchen- 
fions  of  danger  from  the  public  notoriety  of  commotions  among  the  people,  as 
well  as  from  the  threats  and  menaces  with  which  they  were  attended,  Befides 
complaints  of  the  general  conduft  and  difpofition  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgeffes,  he 
fpecified  feveral  charges  againft  that  body,  namely.  That  they  had  counrenanced 
the  violent  and  diforderly  proceedings  of  the  people,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
magazine,  which  was  forced  and  rifled  in  the  prcfence  of  feveral  of  their  members ; 
that  inftead  of  the  commitment  of  the  perfons  who  had  been  guilty  of  fo  daring 
and  heinous  an  offence,  they  had  only  endeavoured  to  procure  a  reftitution  of  the 

•  The  Fowey  man  of  war  was  then  in  Yoik  River. 
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arms  ;  and  that  the  houfe  or  its  committee  had  ventured  upon  a  ftep  fraught  with 
the  mod  alarming  confequences,  in  appointing  guards,  without  his  approbation  or 
confent,  under  pretence  of  prote<5t:ing  the  magazine,  fhewing  thereby  a  defign  of 
ufurping  the  executive  power,  and  of  lubverting  the  conftiiution.  No  mean?,  he 
obferved,  could  be  effectual  for  affording  the  iecurity  which  they  propofed  to  con- 
cur in,  but  by  reinftating  him  in  the  full  powers  of  his  office,  opening  the  courts 
of  jullice,  and  reftoring  the  energy  of  the  laws  j  by  dilarming  all  independent  com- 
panies, or  other  bodies  of  men,  railed  and  ailing  in  defiance  of  legal  authority; 
by  obliging  the  immediate  reltoration  of  the  king's  arms  and  ftoies ;  and  by  what 
was  no  lels  cflcntial  than  any  other  matter,  their  own  example,  and  their  endea- 
vours to  remove  that  general  delufion,  which  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a 
continual  ferment,  and  thereby  to  abolilh  that  malice  and  fpirit  of  perfecution, 
which  now  operated  lo  dangeroufly  againft  all  thofe  who,  from  duty  and  affcdion 
to  their  king  and  coun:r)-,  oppofcd  the  preient  meafurf  s,  and  who  from  principle 
and  conviction  dilfered  from  the  multitude  in  poUtical  opinion.  Thefe,  he  added, 
were  the  only  means  to  afibrd  the  fecurity  requifite  for  a!i  parties  ;  and  that  for 
the  accomphihment  of  thole  ends,  together  with  the  great  objett  and  necellary  bu» 
Qnei'i  of  the  fcffion,  he  Ihould  have  no  ohitdion  to  their  adjourning  to  the  town 
of  York,  where  he  would  meet  them,  and  remain  till  the  buiincfs  was  finiilied.— 
He  concluded  with  reprefenting.  That  utUefs  they  had  a  fincere  and  hearty  defirc 
of  icicing  the  opportunity  which  was  now  offered  by  parliament,  of  eftablilhino- 
the  freedom  of  their  country  upon  a  fixed  and  known  foundation,  and  of  unitino' 
themfelves  with  their  fellow- fubjeds  of  Great  Britain  in  one  common  bond  of  in- 
^reft  and  mutual  affiilance — unlefs  fuch  was  their  refolution,  his  return  to  Wil- 
liamfbjrgh  would  be  as  fruitlefs  to  the  people,  as  it  might  poiTibly  be  dangerous 
to  hJml'elf :  but  if  their  proceedings  manlfeiled  this  happy  difpolition,  that  he 
would  return  with  the  greateft  joy,  and  conQder  it  as  the  moft  forrunate  event 
of  his  life,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  promoting  their  happinefs,  and  of  beint^  a 
luccefsful  mediator  between  the  colony  and  the  modier-country. 

The  mollifying  terms  in  the  conclufion  were  by  no  means  fuffident  to  remove 
the  ill  humour  excited  by  the  feveral  charges  and  implications  contained  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  long  meffage.  It  therefore  produced  a  r?ply  of  an  uncom- 
mon length,  under  the  form  of  an  addrefs,  fraught  witii  ail  tiie  bitternefs  of  recri- 
mination, as  well  as  with  defeniive  arguments,  and  an  exam>ination  of  fadts*. — 
The  Houfe  of  Burgefles  alio  prefented  an  addrefs  in  anfwcr  to  the  governor's  Juae  !4- 
fpeech,  in  which  they  entered  into  a  long  dii'cuffion  of  die  propaiition  contained 
in  the  parliamenrary  refolution,  founded  upon  lord  North's  conciliatory  morion. 
This  they  combated  upon  the  fame  grounds,  and  with  a  variety  of  argun^ents  of 
the  lame  nature  with  thofe  which  we  have  formerlv  had  occafion  to  (Vate  on  tlie 
part  of  the  people  of  otfier  colonies  ;  and  they  ultimaceiy  declared,  dut  as  it  only 

•  They  endsavoored,  psrricularlr,  to  fhew  the  general  trar.qaiility  ihst  prevailed  :n  the  colonv, 
previous  to  the  late  affiir  of  ihe  powder,  acd  ihs  governor's  c'eclarr.'.io-.  rciaiive  to  the  flaves  ;  the 
lattex  of  which,  in  To  far  as  it  \vs»  believed,  biviog  irritated  the  people. beyocd  all  bcaods. 
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APPEND,     changed  the  form  of  oppreflion,  without  lefTening  its  burden,  they  could  not  ciofc 
^-^""YiT^     ^'^'^  ^^^^  terms.     They  oblervcd,  however,  that  ihcfe  wrrc  oniv  offered  as  the  fen- 
timents  of  a  particular  colony,  and  chat  for  a  final  determination,  they  referred 
the  matter  to  the  General  Congrefs,  before  whom  they  would  lay  tlie  papers. 

This  anfwer  was  furely  fufficienc  to  make  his  lurdfliip  Icnfible,  that  all  hopes 
of  reconciliation  between  the  colony  and  the  mother-country  was  at  an  end,  un- 
til force  fhould  teach  the  one  or  the  other  to  bend.  A  conftant  intercourfe  was, 
however,  kept  up  torfome  time,  by  addrcffes,  meffages,  and  anfwers,  between  the 
Houfe  of  Burgefies  and  the  governor  on  board  the  Fowcy.  That  was  a  Angu- 
lar fituation  ;  an  attempt  to  govern,  without  chufing,  or  thinking  it  fare,  to  fct  a 
foot  on  iTiore  in  the  country  to  be  governed.  At  length  the  ncttliary  bills  having 
pafied  the  afiembly,  and  t!ie  advanced  i'eaibn  requiring  their  aiteiidance  in  their 
feveral  counties,  the  council  and  burgeflesjointly  entreated  the  governor's  prcfence, 
to  give  his  aflent  to  them,  and  finifh  the  fclTion  -,  and  they  oblervcd.  That  though 
they  i'ubmitted  to  the  inconvenience  of  repeatedly  fending  their  members  twelve 
miles  to  attend  his  excellency  on  board  a  fhip  of  war,  they  could  not  but  think  it 
highly  improper,  and  too  great  a  departure  from  the  conltitutional  and  accultom- 
ed  mode  of  tranfafling  their  bufinefs,  to  prtlcnt  the  bills  to  him  in  any  other  place 
than  the  capital.  They  therefore  entreated  that  he  would  meet  them  the  enl'uiiig 
day  at  Williamfburgh,  to  pafs  the  bills  that  were  ready,  andexprcflcd  their  hopes 
that  he  could  not  itill  entertain  any  groundlefs  fears  of  perlbnaJ  danger ;  but  if 
it  was  pofTible  that  he  yet  remained  under  lb  llrange  a  delufion,  they  declared  that 
they  were  ready  to  pledge  their  honour,  and  every  thing  lacred,  for  his  fccurity. 

Lord  Dunmore  infilled  on  his  right  of  calling  them  to  any  place  in  the  colony, 
where  the  exigence  of  affairs  might  render  their  attendance  neceflary.  Bcfides,  he 
affirm.ed,  that  the  well-grounded  caufe  which  he  had  Jor  believing  his  perlbn  not 
fafe  at  Williamfburgh  had  increafed  daily ;  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  meet  them, 
as  they  required,  at  the  capital,  but  would  be  ready  to  receive  the  houfe  at  his  pre- 
fent  refidence,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  his  afient  to  fuch  ads  as  he  fhould  approve 
of.  This  anfwer  put  an  end  to  all  public  correfpondence  and  bufinefs  between 
the  governor  and  the  colony.  The  transferring  the  legiflative  council  and 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  an  extenfive  country  on  board  a  man  of  war,  was  evi- 
dently not  to  be  expected  ;  for,  all  other  objedions  apart,  their  danger  in  fuch  a 
iituation  would  at  leait  be  as  great,  if  hoffile  defigns  were  apprehended,  as  the 
governor's  could  be  on  land.  Of  this  they  were  fully  fcnfiblc,  and  the  burgeflcs 
pafied  refolutions  on  receiving  the  foregoing  anfwer,  in  which  they  declared.  That 
the  mefTage  requiring  them  to  attend  the  governor  on  board  a  fhip  of  war,  was  a 
high  breach  of  their  rights  and  privileges;  that  die  unreafonable  delays  thrown 
into  their  proceedings,  and  the  evafive  anfwers  to  their  fincere  and  decent  nddref- 
fes,  gave  them  reafon  to  fear  that  a  dangerous  attack  was  meditated  againfl  the 
unhappy  people  of  that  colony  :  it  was  therefore  their  opinion,  that  the.y  ought  to 
prepare  for  the  prefervation  of  their  propertv,  and  their  inefiimable  rights  and  li- 
berties.    Thus,  taking  ftrides  towards  rebellion  and  independency,  but  ftrongly 

pro- 
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profefling  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  amity  to  the  mother-country,  they  broke  up 

their  fcflion.  ,  ,      ^ 

July  iR. 

An  end  being  in  this  manner  put  to  the  Englifn  government  in  the  colony  of  A.  D.  1775. 
Virginia,  a  convention  of  delegates  was  foon  appointed  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  aflembly  ;  and  thefe  having  an  unlimited  confidence  repofed  in  them  by  the 
people,  became  of  courfe  poficffed  of  an  unlimited  power  in  all  public  affairs. 
They  immediately  took  the  moft  efFcdtual  means  of  raifing  and  embodying  an 
armed  force,  as  well  as  of  psovidingfor  its  fupporc,  and  purl'ued  every  other  mea- 
fure  which  could  tend  to  place  the  colony  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  Whether  lord 
Dunmore  expedtcd  that  any  extraordinary  advantages  might  be  derived  from  an 
infurredion  of  the  flaves,  or  imagined  there  was  a  much  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  colony  finis fied  with  the  pielcnt  lyftem  of  government,  than  were  really 
fo,  he  determined,  though  his  authority  was  no  longer  regarded,  not  to  abandon 
his  hopes,  nor  entirely  to  lofe  fight  of  the  country  which  he  had  governed.  Ac- 
cordingly being  joined  by  thole  friends  of  government,  who  had  rendered  them- 
felves  too  obnoxious  to  the  people  to  continue  in  fafety  in  the  colony,  as  well  as 
by  a  number  of  runaway  negroes,  and  being  fupported  by  the  king's  frigates  upon 
the  Virginia  ffation,  he  endeavoured  to  eflablilh  fuch  a  marine  force,  as  would 
enable  him,  by  means  of  thofe  noble  rivers,  which  render  the  moff  valuable  parts 
of  that  rich  province  acceffible  by  water,  to  be  always  ready  to  profit  by  any  fa- 
vourable occafion,  in  order  to  recover  pofTefTion  of  it.  The  force,  however,  thus 
put  together  was  calculated  only  for  depredation,  and  never  became  equal  to  any 
efTcntial  frrvice.  The  former,  in  part,  was  indeed  matter  of  necelTity  ;  for  as  the 
people  (.n  fhore  would  not  fupply  thole  on  board  the  fleet  with  provifions  or 
neccflaries,  but  fent  detachments  of  the  new  railed  forces  to  protect  the  coafts,  they 
mull  either  ftarve  or  procure  them  by  violence.  How  terrible  miift  that  condi- 
tion have  been,  where  every  bit  of  bread,  and  every  drop  of  water,  was  to  be 
purchafed  at  tiie  price  or  the  rifk  of  blood  ! 

During  this  ftate  of  inglorious  holtility,  the  governor  procured  a  few  foldiers 
from  different  parts,  with  whofe  afTiftance  an  attempt  was  made  to  pillage,  de- 
ftroy,  or  get  pofleffion  of  a  port  town  called  Hampton.  It  appears  that  the  in- 
habitants had  lome  previous  intimation  of  the  defign  ;  for  they  had  funk  boats 
in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  throv.-n  fuch  other  obftacles  in  the  way, 
as  rendered  the  approach  of  the  fl)ips,  and  confequently  the  landing  of  the 
troops  impracticable,  on  the  day  deftined  for  the  attack.  The  fhips  cut  a  paf-  Oftaber  a^. 
fage  through  the  boats  in  the  following  night,  and  began  to  cannonade  the  town 
furioully  in  the  morning  ;  but  at  this  critical  feafon,  they  were  relieved  from  their 
danger  and  apprehenfions,  by  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  rifle  and  minuet 
men,  from  Williamfburgh.  Thcle,  united  with  the  inhabitants,  attacked  the 
ihips  lo  vigoroufly  with  their  fmall  arms,  that  they  v.ere  obliged  to  quit  their 
ftation,  and  defilt  from  the  enterprife. 

In  confcquence  of  this  repulfe,  a  proclamation  was  iflued  by  the  governor 
declaring.  That  as  the  civil  law  was  at  prefent  infufHcient  to  prevent  and  punifh       Nov.  7. 
treafon  and  traitojs,  martial  law  fliould  take  place,  and  be  executed  throughout 
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the  colony  ;  and  requiring  all  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  repair  to  Iiis 
ir.ajefty's  ilandard,  or  they  would  be  confidcred  as  traitors.  He  alfo  declared 
all  indented  (iervants,  ntgroes,  or  others  appertaining  to  rebels,  wlio  were  able  and 
willing  to  bear  arms,  and  who  fhould  join  his  majcfty's  forces,  to  be  free.  This 
meafure,  which  has  been  generally  condemned,  as  tending  to  loofen  the  bands  of  ' 
fociety,  to  deftroy  domeftic  fecurity,  and  fubvcrt  the  political  fyftcm  of  flavery, 
lb  necefTary  to  the  profperity  of  every  European  power  that  pofTcfles  dominions  in 
the  New  World,  was  attended  with  Icfs  important  confcqui-nccs  in  exciting  the 
defired  infurreftion,  from  its  being  fo  long  threatened  and  apprehended,  than 
if  it  had  been  more  immediate  and  unexpected.  The  proclamation,  however, 
had  fome  prefent  effeft  in  the  town  of  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining  country,  where 
many  of  the  people  were  well  difpoled  to  government.  Lord  Dunmore  was  ac- 
cordingly joined  by  fevcral  hundreds  both  of  blacks  and  whites,  and  many  others 
who  did  not  chufe  to  pufh  matters  to  extremity,  publicly  abjured  the  Congrefa, 
with  all  its  ads,  and  all  conventions  and  committees  whatfoever. 

It  is  probable  that  the  governor  now  hoped,  that  the  facility  and  good  difpofi- 
tion  which  he  experienced  at  this  place,  would  have  been  fo  general,  as  to  enabfe 
him  to  raiie  a  confiderable  army  -,  and  thus  perhaps,  without  any  foreion  affift- 
ance,  to  have  the  glory  of  reducing  one  part  of  the  province  by  means  of  the 
other:  but  this  pleafingprofpedl  was  loon  interrupted  by  intelligence,  that  a  party 
of  the  rebels  was  marchingtowards  him, with  great  expedition.  In  order  to  obftruifc 
their  defigns,  and  proteif);  the  well  affecled,  he  took  poflcffion  of  a  poft  callcil 
Great  Bridge,  which  lay  at  fome  miles  diftance  from  Norfolk,  and  was  a  pals 
of  infinite  importance,  as  it  commanded  the  only  road  by  which  the  rebels  could 
approach  that  town.  Here  he  conftrudled  a  fort,  on  the  Norfolk  fide  of  the  br.dce 
which  he  furniflied  well  with  artillery,  and  rendered  as  deftncible  as  the  tims 
would  admit.  Notwithftanding  the  loyalty  of  the  people  in  this  quarter,  which 
included  two  fmall  counties,  it  does  not  however  appear  that  lord  Dunmore's 
force  was  by  any  means  confiderable,  either  in  regard  to  number  or  quality. 
He  had  indeed  about  two  hundred  regulars,  including  the  grenadiers  of  the  four- 
teenth regiment,  and  a  fmall  body  called  the  Norfolk  volunteers  ;  but  the  reft 
were  a  motley  mixture  of  blacks  and  whites,  without  either  bulk  or  fkill  to  ren- 
der them  formidable. 

The  rebels,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  Woodford,  alfo  fortified  them- 
fclves  within  cannon  fhot  of  the  Great  Bridge.  They  had  a  narrow  caufeway  in 
their  front,  which  mull  be  pafTed,  in  order  to  come  at  their  works  ;  fo  that  each 
party  was  pretty  well  fecured  againft  furprife.  In  this  ftate,  both  fides  continued 
quiet  for  fome  days.  At  length  a  defign  was  formed  of  driving  the  rebels  from 
their  entrenchments.  This  was  undertaken  before  day-break.  Captain  For- 
dyce,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  amounting  to  about  fixty,  led  the  attack. 
They  boldly  parted  the  caufeway,  and  marched  up  to  the  entrenchments  with 
fixed  bayonets  •,  and  with  a  coolnefs  and  intrepidity  which,  at  the  time,  excited 
the  aflionifliment,  and  afterwards  the  praife  of  their  enemies :  for  they  were  not 
only  expofed  naked  to  the  fire  in  fronr,  but  to  the  crofs  fire  of  another  part  of  the 
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works.  The  brave  captain,  with  feveral  of  his  men  fell :  the  lieutenant,  with  CHAP.  IV. 
others,  were  taken ;  and  what  was  truly  remarkable,  all  the  furvivors  of  the  ^^"^^^"7^ 
grenadier  company,  whether  prifoners  or  not,  were  wounded.     The  fire  of  the  ^ 

artillery  from  the  fort  prevented  purfuit;  fo  that  farther  lol's  was  avoided,  and 
an  opportunity  afforded  of  carrying  off  the  dead. 

The  night  after  this  repuHe,  the  king's  forces  retired  from  their  pod  at  the 
Great  Bridge  ;  and  as  all  hopes  in  that  quarter  were  now  at  an  end.  Lord  Dun- 
more  thought  it  neceflary  to  abandon  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Norfolk, 
and  retire  again  with  his  forces  on  board  the  fliips.  Many  of  the  loyalifts,  or 
well  affcded  inhabitants,  alio  thought  it  prudent  to  feek  the  fame  afylum,  carry- 
ing  along  with  them  their  families  and  moft  valuable  effefts.  The  rebels  took 
poffcflion  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  fleet,  which  was  now  confiderable  for  the  num- 
ber of  veffels  and  tonage,  though  without  adequate  force,  removed  to  a  greater 
diftance. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  a  fcheme  had  been  in  agitation  for  raifing  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  back  fettlements  of  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas,  where  it  was 
known  the  people  were  in  general  well  affcfted  to  government.  It  was  further" 
hoped,  that  fome  of  the  Indian  nations  might  be  induced  to  become  parties  in 
this  defign  -,  and  that  thus  united,  they  would  not  only  make  fuch  a  diverfion  as 
muft  greatly  alarm  and  didrefs  the  rebels,  but  that  they  might  even  be  able  to 
penetrate  fo  far  towards  the  coafts,  as  to  form  ajundlion  with  the  governor.  One 
Conelly,  a  native  of  Penfylvania,  and  an  adive  enterprifing  man,  who  feems  to 
have  been  well  calculated  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  was  the  framer  of  that  planj 
and  his  idea  being  approved  by  lord  Dunmore,  he  with  great  difficulty  and  dan» 
ger  carried  on  a  negociation  with  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  his  friends  among  the 
back  fettlcrs  upon  the  fubjeft.  This  having  fucceeded  to  his  fatisfadlion,  he  re- 
turned to  lord  Dunmore,  who  fent  him  with  the  necelTary  credentials  to  Bofton, 
where  he  received  a  commiffion  from  general  Gage  to  ad:  as  colonel  commandantj 
with  aflurances  of  alTiftance  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  appointed. — It  was 
intended  that  the  Britifh  garrifons  in  the  Detroit  and  fome  other  of  the  back 
forts,  with  their  artillery  and  ammunition  Ihould  be  fubfervient  to  this  projeft; 
and  the  adventurer  expefted  to  draw  fome  afTiifance,  at  leaft  in  volunteers  and 
officers,  from  the  neareft  parts  of  Canada.  He  was  to  grant  all  commillions  to 
the  officers,  and  to  have  the  fupreme  diredion  in  every  thing,  not  only  of  the 
enterprife,  but  of  the  new  forces ;  and  as  foon  as  they  were  in  a  condition  fit  foj- 
luch  an  attempt,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  Virginia,  fo  as  to  meet  lord  Dun- 
more, at  a  given  time  in  the  month  of  April  1776,  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  river  Potowmac  •,  to  which  place  his  lordfhip  was  to  bring 
fuch  a  naval  force,  and  other  affiftance  as  was  deemed  neceffary  for  the  purpofe. 
It  was  alfo  a  part,  and  not  the  leaft  comprehenfive  of  this  plan,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  colonies. 

So  far  things  feemed  to  look  profperous  with  the  enterprifing  Conelly,  as  well 

as  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  on  his  road  through  Maryland, 

to  the  fcene  of  action,  and  when  he  was  fo  far  advanced  that  he  thought  it  in  his 
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power  to  fet  fortune  at  defiance,  the  vigilance  or  fiifpicious  temper  of  one  of  the 
committees,  if  not  lome  bale  informer,  blafted  all  his  hopes.  Being  taken  up 
on  forpicion,  with  two  of  his  aflbciates  who  travelled  with  him  in  ditguile,  his 
papers  betrayed  every  thing.  Among  thefe  was  the  general  fchcme  of  theenter- 
prife,  and  a  letter  from  lord  Dunmore  to^one  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  with  kich  otlier 
authentic  vouchers  as  made  the  whole  undertaking  evident.  The  papers  were 
publifhed  by  the  Congrefs,  and  the  adventurers  were  committed  to  prilon. 

Meanwhile  Viroinia  was  a  kene  of  the  greatcft  diforder  and  diftrefs.     As  the 
loyalifts  during  their  flioit  fuperiority  in  tlie  country  adjoining  to  Norfolk,  had 
not  been  remarkably  lenient  to  thofe  who  differed  from  them  in  political  opini- 
ons, the  greateft  cruelties  were  now  praftifed  on  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify private  pique  and  natural  malignity,  under  pretence  of  retaliation.     At  the 
fame  time  the  people  on  board  the  fleet  were  diitreffed  for  provifions  and  necef- 
faries  of  every  fort,  and  cut  otTfrom  every  fuccour  from  the  fhore.  This  ntcefTitous 
condition  occafioned  conftant  bickerings  between  the  armed  veffels  and  the  forces 
itationed  on  the  coaft.     At  length,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Liverpool  man  of  war 
from  England,  a  flag  was  fent  on  fliore  at  Norfolk,  to  put  the  queflion,  Whether 
the  infurgents  would   fupply,  or  permit  his  majelly's  fnips  to  be  fupplied  with 
provifions.     An  anfwer  was  returned  in  the  negative  •,  and  the  fhips  in  the  har- 
bour being  continually  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the  rebels,  from  that  ])art  of  the 
town  which  lay  next  the  water,  it  was  determined  to  diflodge  them  by  dcftroy-  . 
ing  it.     Previous  notice  being  accordingly  given  to  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
might  remove  from  the  daager,  the  fird  day  of  the  year  i  776  was  fignalized  by 
the  attack  ;  when  a  violent  cannonade  from  the  Liverpool  frigate,  two  (loops  of 
war,  and  the  governor's  armed  fliip,  the  Dunmore,    feconded  by  parties  o£ 
failors  and  marines,  who  landed  and  let  fire  to  the  neareft  houfcs,  foon  produced 
the  defired  efFctfr.     The  rebels  were  diflodged,  and  that  part  of  the  town  which 
they  occupied  deflroyed  :   but  they  were  not  willing  that  dellruction  fhould  flop 
here;  and  therefore  fet  fire  to  the  back  and  remote  ftrects,  which  would  other- 
wile  have  cfcaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  as  the  wind  v.'as  in  their  favour.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  diabolical  aft,  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  aflies*  ;  and  as  if 
that  had  not  been  enough,  the  rebels  immediately  after,  partly  to  cut  off  every 
refource  from  the  fhips,  and  partly  to  punifh  the  loyalifts,  burnt  and  deflroyed  all 
the  houfes  and  plantations  within  reach  of  the  water,  and  obliged  the  people  to 
remove   with   their  cattle,    provifions,    and  portable  effcfts,   farther  into   the 
country. 

Nor  was  the  fituation  of  fome  of  the  Britifli  governors  in  North  America, 
much  more  eligible  than  that  of  lord  Dunmore.  In  South  Carolina,  lord  Wil- 
liam  Campbell  having,  as  was  alledged,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  In- 
dians, for  coming  in  to  the  fupport  of  government  in  that  province  ;  and  having 

*  Norfolk  was  the  mcft  coifiderable  town  in  Virginia  fur  commerce,  and  fo  growing  and 
flouri{hing  before  thefe  unhappy  troubles,  ihat  in  the  tivo  years  prec<  ding  its  deltrudtion,  the  rents 
of  the  houfcs  increafed  from  eiuhc  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  The  whole  lofs  is 
eiiimaicd  at  above  three  huiulrcd  thoufand  pounds  llcrling. 
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alio  fiicceeded  in  enaacrino  a  number  of  thofe  back  fettlers,  who  were  diftinoruifhed 
in  the  Carohnas  by  the  name  of  Ri^ulstors,  to  efpoufe  the  lame  caiife  ;  the  dif- 
covery  of  thefe  meafures,  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  occafioned  fuch  a 
ferment  among  the  people,  that  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  retire  from  Charles 
Town  on  board  a  lliip  of  war,  and  afterwards  to  abandon  his  government.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Drayton,  judge  of  die  fuperior  court,  and  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  colony,  marched  with  a  ihong  armed  force  to  the  back  fettlements, 
where  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  him  and  the  heads  of  the  Regulators  ;  in 
which  the  differences  between  them  were  attributed  to  mifinformation,  a  mifun- 
derftanding  of  each  others  views  and  defigns,  and  a  tendernefs  of  confcienceon  the 
fide  of  the  latter,  which  prevented  their  figning  the  afTociations,  or  purfuino- 
any  meafures  againft  government.  But  as  they  now  engaged,  neither  by  word 
nor  adl  to  impede  or  obtlrufl:  fuch  proceedings  as  fliould  be  purfued  by  the  pro- 
vince in  general ;  nor  to  give  any  information,  aid,  or  aflKtance,  to  fuch  Britifh 
troops  as  ihould  at  any  time  arrive  in  it  ;  fo  they  were  to  be  entirely  free  in  their 
condudt  otherwife,  to  enjoy  a  i'afe  neutrality,  and  to  fuffcr  no  moleftation  for  their 
not  taking  an  aftive  part  in  the  prefent  troubles. — The  government  of  the  pro- 
vince was  lodged  in  a  council  of  fafcty,  confining  of  thirteen  peribns,  v.ith  the 
occafional  afTiftance  of  a  comrnitte  of  ninety-nine;  and  as  they  had  intelligencs 
that  an  army  was  preparing  in  England,  which  was  particularly  intended 
againft  South  Carolina,  no  means  were  left  untried  tor  its  defence, — in  traininor 
the  raiiitia,  procuring  arms  and  gun-powder,  and  particularly  in  fortifjino 
Charles  Town.  , 

Similar  meafures  were  purfued  in  North  Carolina  •,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  governor  f'/Iartin  was  more  active  and  vigorous  in  his  proceedings,  though 
they  were  not  attended  with  more  fuccefs.  The  Provincial  Congrefs,.  their  com. 
mirtees,  and  the  governor  were  in  a  continual  ftate  of  warfare.  Upon  a  number 
of  charges,  but  efpecially  of  fo__menting  a  civil  war,  and  exciting  an  infurreftio.i 
among  tlie  negroes,  he  was  declared  an  enemy  to  America  in  general,  and  to  that 
colon-y  in  particular  -,  and  all  perfons  were  forbidden  from  holding  any  communis 
cation  with  him.  Thefe  accufations  he  anfwered  by  a  proclamation  of  uncom-. 
mon  length,  which  the  Provincial  Congrefs  refolved  to  be,  "  a  falfe,  Icandalous, 
fcurrilous,  malicious,  and  feditious  libel,"  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman. 

Thefe  expreffions  fufficiently  (hew  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings were  anfwerable  to  their  language.  As  the  governor  expeded  by  means 
of  the  back  fettlers,  as  well  as  ot  the  Scotch  inhabitants  and  Higland  emigrants, 
who  were  numerous  in  the  province,  and  generally  well  affedted  to  government, 
to  be  able  to  raife  a  confiderable  force,  he  took  pains  to  roriify  and  arm  his  palace, 
at  Newburn,  that  it  might  anfvver  the  double  purpofe  of  a  garrifon  and  maga- 
zine. But  before  this  could  be  effcfted  the  moving  of  fome  cannon  excited  fuch 
a  commotion  among  the  people,  that  he  found  it  neceff.ry  to  abandon  his  pa- 
lace, and  retire  on  board  a  floop  of  war  in  Cape  Fear  river.  Tl.e  people,  after 
his  departure,  difcovtred  powder,  fliot,  ball,  and  various  niihtar)    liorc.^  and 
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APPEND,  implements,  buried  in  the  palace-yard.  Though  this,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
V^  '  ~'  was  perhaps  a  neceflary  precaution,  it  ferved  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  every  man  leeming  to  confidcr  it  as  a  plot  againft 
himfelf  in  particular.  In  other  refpeds,  the  province  followed  the  example  of 
South  Carolina,  by  eftablilhing  a  council  of  fafety,  training  the  militia,  and 
vigoroufly  providing  for  defence. 

During  thcfe  tranfacStions  in  the  fouthern  colonies,  fome  events  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  though  nothing  decifive,  had  happened  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  MafTachufets  Bay.  As  general  Gage  had  returned  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  Ocftober,  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army  at  Bolton  devolved 
upon  general  How-e,  who  loon  after  iflued  a  proclamation,  condemning  to  mili- 
tary execution  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  (hould  attempt  to  quit  the  town  without 
leave,  if  detedted  and  taken  ;  and  if  they  efcaped  ordering  them  to  be  proceeded 
againft  as  traitors,  by  the  forfeiture  ot  their  effcfts.  He  alfo  enjoined  the  fign- 
ing  and  entering  into  an  aflfociation,  by  which  the  remaining  inhabitants  offered 
their  effcdls  for  the  defence  of  the  town  5  and  fuch  of  them  as  he  approved  of 
were  to  be  armed,  formed  into  companies,  and  inftruded  in  military  exercifes 
and  difcipline,  the  remainder  being  obliged  to  pay  their  quotas  in  money  towards 
the  common  defence. 

Nor  were  the  Provincials  lefs  vigorous  in  their  meafures.  As  the  limited 
term  for  which  tlie  foldiers  in  the  army  before  Bofton  had  enlifted  was  nearly  ex- 
pired, a  committee  from  the  General  Congrefs,  confifting  of  fcveral  of  its  mod 
refpedlable  members,  was  i?nt  thither,  to  take  the  neceflary  rrxalures  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Wafhington,  for  keeping  it  from  difbanding.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  any  difficulty,  as  the  whole  army  enlifted  for  a  year 
certain  to  come.  Among  all  the  obftaclcs  which  the  Provincials  met  with,  in 
their  attempts  to  eftablifli  a  military  force,  nothing  affcdted  them  fo  grievoufly,  or 
was  found  fo  difficult  to  be  furmounted,  as  the  want  of  gun-powder :  for  al- 
though they  ufed  their  utmoft  diligence  in  the  colledtingand  preparing  of  nitre,  and 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  manufafture,  the  produft  of  thtir  induftry  was  very  in- 
adequate to  the  growing  demand  ;  and  they  had  not  yet  opened  that  commerce, 
nor  entered  into  thofc  meafures  with  foreign  ftates,  which  have  fince  procured 
a  fupply  of  military  ftores.  But  they  left  nothing  undone  to  fupply  this  defed: ; 
and  among  other  temporary  expedients,  they  had  contrived  to  purchafc,  without 
notice  or  lulpicion,  all  the  powder  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  plundered  the 
magazine  in  the  ifland  of  Bermuda  of  above  an  hundred  barrels. 

In  the  courfe  of  thofe  depredations,  threats,  and  hoftilities,  which  continually 
occurred  on  the  coafts,  the  town  of  Falmouth  was  doomed  particularly  to  fuffer. 
Some  violences  relative  to  the  lading  of  a  fhip  with  marts  for  the  royal  navy, 
drew  the  indignation  of  the  admiral  upon  that  place,  and  occafioned  an  order  for 
its  dcdrudion.  Tiie  officer  who  commanded  the  fhips  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pofc,  gave  too  hours  previous  notice  to  the  inhabitants  to  provide  for  their 
faftty  •,  and  that  time  was  farther  enlarged  till  next  morning,  under  cover  of 
a  negociation  for  delivering  up  their  artillery  and  Imajl  arms,  as  the  price  of  fav- 
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ing  the  town.     This,  however,  they  at  length  refufed  ;  having  made  ufe  of  the     tTHAP.  IV. 
delay  procured  by  fiich  a,  pretext,  for  carrying  off"  their  n'ioft  valuable  efFc6b.    ^_  i;j_  ,,_, 
About  nine  o'clock,  in  the  morning  a  cannonade  was  begun,  and  continued  with 
little  intennifllon  throughout  the  day  -,  in  confequence  of  which,  and  the  bombs 
thrown  into  the  town,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  deftroyed. 

The  chaftifement  of  Falmouth  probably  accelerated  that  daring  meafure  in  the 
Provincial  Congrefs  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  where,  under  pretence  of  protedino-  °^'*  '3' 
their  coafts,  an  aft  was  paflcd  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and  rcprifal,  and 
the  eftablifliment  of  courts  of  admiralty,  for  tlie  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Britifh  fhips.  Certain  ads  of  the  General  Congrefs  lii<ewile  led  to  this  bold  ftep. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  they  had  drawn  up  articles  of  confederation  and 
perpetual  union  between  the  feveral  colonies  that  were  already  aflbciated,  with 
liberty  of  admiflion  to  thofe  which  yet  adhered  to  government  -,  but  the  people 
■were  not  yet  ripe  forfuch  a  total  and  violent  fcparation  from  the  mother  country. 
A  refolution  was  alfo  pafled  in  the  General  Congrefs  on  the  approach  of  autumn. 
That  as  America  was  bleft  with  a  moft  plentiful  harvcft,  and  would  have  a  great 
fuperfluity  to  fpare  for  other  nations,  if  the  late  reftraining  laws  were  not  re- 
pealed within  fix  months  from  the  20th  of  July  1775,  the  cuftom-houfcs  fhould 
be  every  where  fhut  up,  and  all  their  ports  be  thenceforth  open  to  every  ftate  in 
Europe,  (which  would  admit  and  proteift  their  commerce)  free  of  all  duties, 
and  for  every  kind  of  commodity,  excepting  only  teas,  and  the  merchandife  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  :  — and  the  more  to  encourage  foreigners  to 
engage  in  trade  with  them,  they  pafled  a  refolution,  that  they  would,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  their  power,  maintain  and  fupport  fuch  freedom  of  commerce  for  two 
years  certain  after  its  commencement,  notwithftanding  any  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  and  as  much  longer  as  the  prefcnt  obnoxious  laws  fliould  continue. 
They  at  the  fame  time  immediately  fufpended  the  non- importation  agreement 
in  favour  of  all  fhips  that  fhould  bring  gun- powder,  nitre,  fulphur,  good  mulkets 
fitted  with  bayonets,  or  brafs  field- pieces ;  fuch  fhips  being  to  be  loaded,  in  re- 
turn, with  the  full  value  of  their  cargoes. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  the  General  Congrefs  carried  their  audacity  yet  Dec.  6. 
farther.  In  a  declaration,  in  anfwer  to  the  royal  proclamation  "  for  fupprefTing 
rebellion  and  fedition,"  they  not  only  denied  the  charges  of  forgetting  their  alle- 
giance, but  concluded  with  a  refolution,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Colonies,  That  whatever  punifhment  fliould  be  inflicted  upon  any  perfons  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies^  for  favouring,  aiding  or  abetting  the  caufe  of  America, 
fhould  be  retaliated  in  the  fame  kind  and  the  fame  degree,  upon  thofe  in  their 
power,  who  have  favoured,  aided,  or  abetted,  or  who  fhall  favour,  aid,  or 
abet  the  fyftem  of  minirterial  oppreflion. 

An  oppofition  fo  vigorous,  and  a  revolt  fo  univerfal,  were  fufficient  to  fliake 
the  firmett  adminiftration.    Lord  North,  however,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  OL^ober  26, 
came  boldly  forth  to  face  the  ftorm,  which  was  fcarccly  lefs  terrible  in  theHoufeof     '     '  '"'5' 
Commons,  than  in  Bofton  and  its  rebellious   neighbourhood.     This  ftorm  was 
particularly  roufed  by  the  fpcech  from  the  throne  :  yet,  on  a  candid  examina- 
58.  6  Y  tion. 
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tion,  it  will  perhaps  be  difficulc  to  difcover,  what  could  render  that  fpcech  ob- 
noxious ;  linicls  to  unfold  important  truths,  .nnti  cloath  found  realoning  in  ele- 
gant language  can  be  a  crime.  But  the  reader  who  has  purlued  our  impartial 
narration,  wliich  neither  dilguilcs  the  views  nor -conceals  the  violenres  of  either 
{larty,  will  be  able  to  judge  tor  himlelf.  "  I'hofe,''  lays  his  majelty,  "  who 
Irave  long  too  Uiccersfuliy  laboured  to  inRame  my  people  in  America  by  grofs 
mifreprefentations,  and  to  infufe  into  their  minds  a  lyftem  of  opinions  repug- 
xiant  to  the  true  conditution  of  the  colonies,  and  to  their  fubordinatc  relation  to 
Great  Britain,  now  openly  avow  their  revolt,  hoftility,  and  rebellion.  They 
have  railed  troops,  and  are  colledling  a  naval  force  :  they  have  feized  the  public 
revenue,  and  aflumed  to  tiienifelves  legiilative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers, 
which  they  already  extrcile,  in  the  molt  arbitrary  manner,  over  the  perlons  and 
properties  of  their  fellow  fubjefts-,  and  akiiough  many  of  thefe  unhappy  people 
may  ftill  retain  their  loyalty,  and  may  be  too  wife  not  to  fee  the  fatal  conlequence 
of  tliis  ulurpation,  and  wifn  to  refift  it,  yet  the  torrent  of  violence  has  been 
llrong  enough  to  compel  their  acquiefcence,  until  a  fufficient  force  fliall  appear 
to  fupport  them. 

"  The  authors  and  promoters  of  this  defperate  confpiracy  have,  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  derived  great  advantage  from  the  difference  of  our  intentions  and 
theirs.  They  meant  only  to  amufe,  by  vague  expreffions  of  attachment  to  the 
parent  ftate,  and  the  Arongeft  proteftations  of  loyalty  to  me,  wifilft  they  were 
preparing  for  a  general  revolt*.  On  our  part,  though  it  was  declared  in  your 
laft  felTion,  that  a  rcbelliori  exiftcd  in  the  province  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  yet 
even  in  that  province  we  wifhed  rather  to  reclaim  than  to  fubdue.  The  refoliv- 
tions  of  parliament  breathed  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance  :  conciliatory 
propofitions  accompanied  the  meafures  taken  to  enforce  authority  ;  and  the  coef;- 
cive  ads  were  adapted  to  cafes  of  criminal  combinations  among  fubjedts  not 
then  in  arms.  I  have  adled  with  the  fame  temper:  anxious  to  prevent,  if  ic 
had  been  poflible,  the  effufion  of  the  blood  of  my  fubjct^ts,  and  the  calamities 
which  are  infeparable  from  a  ftate  of  war;  ftill  hoping  that  my  people  in  America 

•  His  tnajelly  here  probably  alludes  n  ore  particularly  to  the  fecond  petition  from  tlic  General 
Con^refs,  in  which  they  declare,  that  they  aie  ready  and  willing,  as  they  have  ever  been,  with 
their  "  lives  and  fortunes,  to  ailert  and  maintain  the  righis  and  intereiis  of  his  trpjejfy,  and  of 
their  mother-country  "  at  the  f^me  time  that  they  were  levying  troops  to  enable  them  to  (hake  off 
their  dependence  on  the  one,  their  allegiance  to  the  Oiher,  and  ilTuing  a  declaration  of  war  againit 
both.  Many  people  have  lamented  that  this  petition,  which  was  prolented  to  Lord  Djrtmouih 
by  Mr.  Pern,  late  governor  and  chief  propiicior  of  Penfylvania,  fiiould  h.ive  been  configned  to 
negleft  ;  but  thofe  who  will  allow  themlclves  impartially  to  exarrinc  circnnn(!ar;ce<,  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  it  had  ro  other  objeft  than  to  gain  time.  This  indeed  fufiicicntly  appears  from  the 
petition  itfelf,  which  requefts,  that  during  the  negociation  propofed  for  a  permanent  reconcilia- 
tion, •'  meafures  may  be  taken  for  preveniirg  the  further  dellruiTlion  of  the  lives  of  your  ma- 
jedy'a  fubjeiSls."  They  were  feniible  that  the  provincial  army  was  in  no  condition  to  refill  the 
Britifh  forces  in  Bollon,  having  ftw  artillery,  and  almoft  neither  powder  nor  lliot.  They  could 
not  divine,  that  the  viflors  at  Eunker's  Hill  would  not  only  ceafe  to  puifiie  their  advantage,  but 
allow  themfelves  to  be  cooped  up  wiihin  the  walls  of  a  town,  and  to  perifh  by  want  and  difeafe, 
rather  than  face  the  vanquiiheti  in  the  field  ! 

would 
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would  have  dhcerned  the  traitorous  views  of  their  leaders,  and  have  been  con- 
vinced. That  to  be  a  rLibjf-Jt  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  conftquences,  is  to 
be  the  freeft  member  of  any  civil  lociety  in  the  known  world. 

"  The  rebellious  war  now  levied  is  become  more  general,  and  is  manifeftly 
carried  on  for  the  purpofe  of  eflablifliing  an  independent  empire.     I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  fatal  effects  of  the  fuccels  o!-  fuch  a  plan.     The  objcd  is  too  import- 
ant, the  fpirit  of  the  Bricifii  nation  too  high,  the  rcfources  with  which  God  has 
blelt  her  too  nunierous,  to  give  up  l"o  many  colonies  which  fhe  has  planted  with 
great  indullry,   nurfed  with  great  tendernefs,  encouraged  with  many  commercial 
advantages,  and  protected  and  defended  at  mucii  txpence  of  blood  and  treafure.'*" 
His  majefty  next  proceeded  to  inform  the  parliament,  that  he  had  found  it  necef- 
lary  to  augment  bjth  his  fea  and  land  forces-,  that  he  had  fent  to  the  garrifons  of 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  a  part  of  his  eleftoral  troops,  in  order  that  a  greater 
number  of  the  eflablifiied  forces  of  this  kingdom  might  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  authority  ;  that  he  had  received  the  moll  friendly  oftcrs  of  foreign, 
ailiftance,  and  if  he  fhould  make  any  treaties  in  confequencc  thereof,  they  fliouKi 
belaid  before  the  houfe  -,   that  as  foon  as  the  colonifts  fliould  be  fenfible  of  theic 
error,  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  the  mifled  with  tendernefs  and  mercy  ;,  and,. 
in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  whicli  might  arifc  from  the  great  diftance 
of  their  fituation,  and  to  reniove  as  foon  as  poffible  the  calamities  to  which  they 
were  expofed,    that  he  would  appoint  connnilTioners  on  the  fpot  to  grant  general 
and  particular  pardons  and  indemnities,  and  to  receive  the  lubmidion  of  any  pro- 
vince or  colony,  as  well  as  to  relfore  it,  on  luchiubmifiion,  to  the  free  exercik  of 
its  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  "  the  lame  protcdlion  and.  fccurity  as  if  fuclv 
province  or  colony  had  never  revolted." 

This  fpeech  was  faid  to  be  compofed  of  ;i  mixture  of  afiumed  and  fahe  faifts, 
with  feme  general  undefined  and  undifputed  axioms,  which  nobody  would  at- 
tempt to  controvert.  Among  the  former,  that  of  charging  the  colonies  with  aim- 
ing at  independency,  was  fevercly  reprehended,  as  well  as  that  of  their  making 
profeffions  of  duty,  and  propoials  of  reconciliation,  only  for  the  infidious  purpole 
of  amufing  and  deceiving.  Thofe  ihameful  accufations,  it  was  affirmed,  were  only 
defigned  to  cover  the  wretched  condud,  and  it  pofiiblc  to  hide  or  cxcufe  the  dif- 
grace  and  failure  that  had  attended  all  the  meafures  of  adminiltration.  On  the 
other  fide,  the  veracity  of  the  fpeech  in  all  its  parts  was  warmly  contended  for;  and 
in  particular,  the  charge  againtl  the  Americans  of  feeking  independency,  was  n'olf 
flrenuoufly  lupported.  In  proof,  it  was  afked,  wliether  the  Congrcls  had  not  feized 
all  the  powers  of  government ;  whether  they  had  not  raifed  armies,  and  taken 
meafures  for  paying,  cloathing,  and  fubfifiing  them  ?  "  Have  they  not  ifiued  bills 
to  a  great  amount  upon  a  conunental  credit  ?"  faid  the  fame  party.  "  Are  they 
not  creating  a  marine  ?  are  they  not  waging  war,  in  all  its  forms,  againll  their 
mother-country,  at  the  very  inftant  that  they  hypocritically  pretend  to  owe  a 
conftitutional  obedience  to  her?  Can  any  one,  acquainted  with  thefe  things,  pre- 
tend to  call  in  queftion  the  tendency  of  their  views  ?  The  Congrefs  have  indeed 
declared,  ia  general  terms,  that  they  do  not  aim  at  independency  ;  but  if  we  ex- 
amine 
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aminf  their. particular  claim?,  ami  compare  them  with  th-ir  general  aflcrtlons,  we 
(hall  find,  that  die  dependence  which  they  would  acknowledge,  will  virtually  a- 
' mount  to  little  more  than  a  nominal  obedience  to  whoever  fits  on  the  throne,  and 
to  very  nearly  a  renunciation  of  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  Britifii  legiflature." 

In  regard  to  conciliation,  every  hope  of  that  fort  v/as  faid  to  be  now  at  an  end. 
Parliament  had  already  tried  every  expedient,  confident  with  its  dignity,  to  re- 
claim the  incorrigible  difpofition  of  the  Americans  •,  but  what  had  llie  gained  by 
this  condudl?  lier  lenity,  her  reludance  to  punifli,  was  conftrued  into  weaknefs 
and  fear  ;  and  the  time  which  fhc  iacrinced  to  forbearance  and  moderation,  was 
feduloufly  employed  by  the  Americans  to  preparation  and  war.  We  had  offer- 
ed to  permit  the  Americans  to  tax  themfelves -,  but  what  return  have  they  made 
to  this  indulgence  ?  They  have  given  a  new  proof  of  their  difobedience  and  con- 
tempt; for  although  they  knew  any  reafonabie  lum  would  be  accepted,  they 
would  not  gratify  the  mother- country  fo  far  as  to  contribute  a  fingle  lliilling  to- 
wards the  common  exigencies  of  the  fl-ate.  In  a  word,  it  was  infiftcd,  that  the 
quefiio'i  was  no  longer  confined  to  any  particular  exercilc  of  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain,  but  extended  to  the  very  being  of  the  lovereignty  itielf  -,  that,  in 
this  flate,  an  accommodation  was  iinprafticable,  and  that  any  advance  towards  it 
on  our  fide,  exceptin  the  line  laid  down  in  the  fpeech,  and  accompanied  with  fuch 
a  military  force  as  would  command  obedience,  would  be  pernicious,  as  well  as 
difgraceful. 

As  to  the  expediency  of,adopting  ti^e  meafures  propofed  in  the  fpeech,  it  was 
urged,  that  it  did  not  admit  of  a  quellion.  We  were  now  in  a  fituation  which  did 
■ot  afford  a  pofltbility  of  receding  without  fiiame,  ruin,  and  difgrace.  The  con- 
teft  was  for  empire  ;  and  we  muft  either  fupport  and  eftablifh  our  fovereignty,  or 
give  up  America  for  ever.  *'  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  us,"  faid  they ; 
"  and  the  future  fate  not  only  of  the  Britifli  monarchy,  but  of  ages  yet  unborn, 
•^ull  depend  upon  our  firmnels  or  indecifion."  A  rtrong  pidlure  was  drawn  of 
ithefata!  cffefts  that  would  follow  the  independency  of  America  — the  inevitable 
Juin  of  four  Weft  India  fcttlements,  and  her  interference  with  us  in  our  trade,  and 
in  our  deareft  interells,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  was  at  the  fame  time 
acknowledged,  that  the  redudion  of  America  would  be  attended  with  great  and 
numerous  difficulties  ;  that  it  was  a  conteft  of  the  moft  ferious  nature,  and  how- 
ever fuccefsful  we  might  be,  that  the  confequences  muft  be  feverely  felt  by  the 
community  :  but  how  awful  foever  the  fituation,  it  was  the  firft  duty  of  a  great 
national  afTcmbly,  not  to  defpair  of  the  rtfources  of  the  ftate  •,  and  where  the 
intercfts  of  a  great  people  were  at  ftakc,  difficulties  muft  be  encountered  and 
overcome,  not  ftirunk  trom.  The  difficulties  were  not  greater,  however,  than 
we  had  often  furmounted  •,  than  we  had  lately  furmounted  in  protecting  this 
very  people  againft  the  moft  powerful  and  warlike  nation  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, when  our  armies  gave  law,  and  our  fleets  rode  triumphant  on  every 
.coaft.  "  Shall  we  then  be  told,"  added  they,  ^'  that  a  people  of  ycfterday, 
whofe  grcatnels  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  can  refift  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Brmlh  empire  ?"  This  language  w-as  well  calculated  to  roufe  the  fpirit  of 
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the  country  gentlemen,  who  have  all  along  fupported  the  coercive  meafures  of  CHAP.  IV. 
adminiftration  in  regard  to  America*.  An  amicable  addrefs  to  the  throne,  in  h""^"  -^ 
anfwer  to  the  fpeech,  was  accordingly  voted,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  ' 

feventy  againft  one  hundred  and  eight,  who  contended  for  an  amendment,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  an  infulr. 

The  debates  upon  the  addrefs  were  no  lefs  warm  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  thaA 
in  that  of  the  Commons,  and  nearly  the  fame  arguments  were  employed  on  both 
fides.  But  what  rendered  them  remarkable  was,  the  fudden  and  unexpeded 
■defedlion  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  who,  ever  fince  his  refignation,  had  been 
uniform  in  fupporting  the  meafures  of  government  in  regard  to  America,  and 
was  at  this  time  high  in  office.  He  now  condemned  thefe  meafures  with  the 
greateft  afperity,  and  declared  that  he  had  been  deceived  and  mifled  ;  that  no- 
thing lefs  than  a  total  repeal  of  all  the  American  laws,  which  had  been  pafled 
fince  the  year  1763,  could  rellore  peace  and  happinefs,  or  prevent  the  moft  de- 
ftruiftive  and  fatal  confequences — confequences  which  he  could  not  think  of  v/ith- 
out  feeling  the  utmoft  degree  of  grief  and  horror  !  A  right  reverend  prelate  of 
great  eloquence  and  ability,  who  in  the  preceding  feflion  had  both  fpoken  and 
voted  for  coercive  meafures,  took  the  fame  part,  and  accounted  for  the  change 
in  his  fentiments  and  condud:,  upon  nearly  the  fame  principles  -,  namely,  mifin- 
formation,  deception — a  total  failure  of  the  promifes,  and  difappointment  in 
all  the  hopes  held  out  by  adminiftration;  but  above  all  the  ruinous  confequences 
of  the  conteft,  and  the  now  evident  impracticability  of  coercion. 

No  body  could  yet  tell,  or  even  guefs,  where  the  defection  might  end.  It  was, 
however,  attended  with  little  effeft.     On  the  refignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton, 

•  Thefe  gentlemen,  who  call  themfelves  indepcnJext,  and  who  had  been  diftinguiftied  during 
the  two  late  reigns  for  the  fieadinefs  of  their  oppofition  to  court  meafures,  as  much  as  in  the  pre- 
lent  by  a  contrary  conduft,  efpecially  with  relpfft  to  the  colonic?,  were  however  alarmed  at  the 
report  upon  the  addrefs  from  the  committee,  and  the  debates  were  renewed  with  frefti  warmth, 
on  a  fubjcft  that  had  before  efcaped  cbfervation  ;  namely,  the  fending  of  Hanoverian  troops  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  The  averfion  of  the  country-party  to 
continental  connexions,  with  fomething  bordering  on  antipathy,  to  the  employing  of  foreign 
troops  in  any  cafe  whatfoever,  is  well  known.  Many  of  them  who  approved  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  fpeech,  were  therefore  highly  diflatisfied  with  this,  and  vigorouily  oppofed  that  part  of 
the  addrefs  which  recognized  it  as  a  favour  :  they  infifted  that  the  meafure  was  illegal  and  uncon- 
ftimtional,  and  would  eftablifh  a  precedent  of  a  moll  alarming  and  dangerous  tendency,  by  ac- 
knowledging a  right  in  the  crown  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into  the  Britifti  dominions.  In  or- 
der to  appeafe  them,  the  minirter  found  it  neceffary  to  promife  to  bring  it  before  the  houfe  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  and  to  crave  an  aft  of  indemnity,  if  the  meafure  (hould  then  be  judged  ille- 
gal. This  conceflion  put  all  things  to  rights.  The  country  gentlemen  being  now  fatisfied,  re- 
lumed to  their  natural  temper  and  difpofition,  and  the  oppofition  was  again  reduced  to  what  is  pro- 
perly fo  called  — Among  the  peculiar  circumftances  which  attended  the  debates  on  the  addrefs,  wns 
the  total  defeftion  of  General  Conway  from  adminiftration.  He  reprobated  every  idea  of  con- 
quering America,  on  the  different  grounds  of  juftice,  expediency,  and  prafticabiliy  :  he  alfo  de- 
clared, in  the  moft  free  terms,  againft  the  right  of  taxation  ;  and  faid  that  he  wished  to  fee  the 
Declaratory  AQ.  repealed,  though  it  had  been  pafTed  under  his  own  aufpices  when  in  adminiftra- 
tion, and  though  on  abilrad  legal  principles  he  thought  it  tight,  and  a:  the  time  of  palTing  it  pro- 
per and  neceffary. 
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the  earl  of  Dartmouth  received  ihe  privy  feal,  and' was  fucceeded  in  die  American 
Iccretarylliip  by  lord  George  Sackeville  Gtnndine,  whole  political  principles  or 
connexion  with  Mr.  Grenville  had  led  him  ip  lupport  the  higheft  claims  of  par- 
liamentary authority  over  the  colonies,  and  who  had  taken  a  full  and  decided 
pare  in  all  the  late  coercive  meal'ures  in  regard  to  thtm. — During  thefe  changes,  a 
motion  was  made  from  the  Admiralty  in  the  committee  of  fupply,  that  twenty-eight 
thoufand  feamen,  including  fix  thouiand, fix  hundred, and  fix ty  five  marines, fliould 
be  voted  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  enluing  year.  1  his  vy  as  accompanied  with  a  general 
outline  of  the  fervice  to  which  the  navy  would  be  applied  ;  particularly,  that  the 
fleet  on  the  North  A  mcrican  ftation  would  amount  to  leventy-eioht  iail.  The  efti- 
mates  of  the  land  fervice  for  the  enfuing  year  were  alio  laid  before  the  committee 
of  fupply.  From  thefe  eftimates,  and  the  illuftrations  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, it  appeared,  that  the  whole  force  appointed  for  the  land  fervice, 
abroad  and  at  home,  would  amount  to  about  fifty-five  thoufand  men,  of  which 
number  upwards  of  twenty-five  thoufand  would  be  employed  in  America. 
Nov.  8.  After  long  debates,  the  refolutions  on  the  eftimates  were  carried,  by  the  ufual 
majority  of  near  three  to  one. 

The  Houfe  of  Lords  now  took  into  confideration  the  fecond  petition  from  tiie 
Congrefs  to  his  majefty,  which  had  been  prelinted  by  Mr.  Penn,  and  was  laid 
befoie  that  houfe  among  other  papers.  On  the  motion  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Penn  was  examined  at  the  bar.  From  his  evidence  it  appeared, 
that  the  colony  of  Pcnfylvania  contained  about  fixty  thouiand  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  that  of  thole  tWE'nty  thoufand  had  voluntarily  enrolled  themfclves  to 
ferve  without  pay,  before  his  departure  -,  tliat  an  additional  body,  of  four  thou- 
^  fond  five  hundred  minute  men  had  fince  been  raiftd  in  the  province,  who  were 
to  be  paid  when  called  out  on  fervice  ;  that  the  I'pirit  of  refinance  was  gener-al ; 
that  he  believed  the  colonics  were  notwithftanding  inclined  to  acknowledge  the 
imperial  authority  of  the  parent-ftate,  but  not  in  taxation,  and  that  they  thought 
themfclves  able  to  defend  their  liberties  againft  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

After  the  examination  was  finifhed,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  its  propofer,  made  a 
motion,  That  the  petition  from  the  conunental  Congrefs  to  the  king,  was  "  ground 
for  a  reconciliation  of  the  unhappy  differences  at  prefent  lubfilting  between 
Great  Britain  and  America."  The  motion  was  ably  fupported  by  that  nobleman 
and  his  friends,  who  ftated  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  reconciliation  in  every 
point  of  view  ;  whether  with  refpedl  to  ourfelvcs,  the  colonies,  or  our  fituatioa 
in  regard  to  foreign  powers.  They  reprcfented  the  infurmountable  oblfacles 
which  would  occur,  if  an  abfolute  conquefl;  of  North  America  was  inrendedj 
the  natural  ftrength  of  that  continent,  every  where  interfered  with  great  rivers, 
and  compofed  alternately  of  ftrong  inclofurcs,  thick  forefts,  and  deep  fwamps  ; 
the  inexprelTible  difficulty  and  vafi:  expence,  if  not  the  utter  impracticability  of 
fupplying  with  fubfiftence  from  England,  fuch  an  army  as  would  be  adequate  to 
the  purpofe;  the  advantages  v/hich  the  provincials  would  derive  from  their  being  at 
home,  and  from  having  their  fubfiftence  at  hand,  as  well  as  from  their  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country :  that  the  overrunning  of  a  province,  the  fcizing,  plundering, 
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or  deflroying  of  a  town,  though  ruinous  to  them,  would  afford  no  efiential  ad- 
vantage to  us,  even  fuppofing  conqueft  to  be  the  immediate  objedtof  the  war; 
for  that  the  inftant  we  marched  to  Tubdue  another  province,  that  which  we  had 
quitted  would  become  as  lioftile  as  the  one  we  had  entered.  To  this  ftrong  picture 
of  difficulties,  dangers,  and  dilgrace,  they  contrafted  the  invaluable  bleffings  of 
peace,  and  Ihewed  the  happy  opportunity  which  the  petition  afforded  ot  avert- 
ing, the  numerous  and  even  fatal  evils  of  civil  war.  "  It  exprefsly  declares,"  ad- 
ded they,.,"  th.it  the  colonies  defire  no  conceffion  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  mother- country:  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  America  befeech  his  majefty 
to  recall  his  troops,  v;hich  can  onl,  be  confidcrcd  as  a  prayer  for  a  fufpenfionof 
armsi  and  ail  they  defne  as  a  prcUminary,  is  the  repeal  of  certain  ads,  in  them- 
felves  unjuft  and  oppreffive." 

On  the  other  fide,  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  impofilble  to  recognize  the  petition 
on  which  the  preient  motion  was  founded,  without  relinquifhing  in  that  adt  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  parliament ;  that  treating  with  an  unlawful  affcmbly,  who 
at  the  very  inftant  declared  themfelves  co  be  in  a  ftate  ot  open  refiftance  and  hof- 
tility,  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purpofrs,  legalizing  their  proceedings,  and  ac- 
hnowledging  them  the  conftitutional  rcprefcntativey  ot  an  independent  f /vereign 
ttste.   .  If  they  were  fubjedts,  they  could  not  affemble  or  deliberate,  but  in  the 
mode  and  for  the  purpoles  prefcribed  by  the  conftitution:  if  they  were  not,  it 
v.'ould  be  in  the  higlielt  degree  ridiculous  to  treat  with  them  in  a  capacity  which 
they  difclaimed.     "  The  Americans,"  added  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  "  de- 
ny the  right  of  controul  in  themoft  effedual  manner;  tor  they  deny  the  exercife 
of  it  in  every  inftance  wherein  it  militates  with  their  intereill:,  or  with  their  traiter- 
ous  views  and  rebellious  defigns.     They  refufc  obedience  to  the  declaratory  a6t, 
tiie  a£l  for  quartering  loldiers,  and  the  law  for  eftablifliing  vice- admiralty  courts ; 
in  a  word,,  to  every  law  which  they  do  not  like,  and  then  tell  us  with  a  confum- 
mate  effrontery,  that  they  acknoivledged  our  undoubted  right  of  legiOative  con- 
troul, but  will  not  permit  us  to  exercile  that  right!" — It  was  even  infilled  by 
fomc  lords,  that  the  petition  was  an  infidious  and  traitorous- attempt  to  impofe 
on  the  king  and  parliament ;  that  while  the  authors  made  ufe  of  fmooth  language, 
and  held  out  falfe  profefiions  for  that  purpofe,  they  were  at  tiie  very  inftant,  in 
their  appeals  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  abufing  the  parliament, 
denying  its  authority,  and  endeavouring  to  involve  the  whole  empire  in  rebellion 
and  bloodfhed,  by  invidng  their  fellow-fubjedts  in  thefe  kingdoms  to  make  one 
common  caufe  with  them,  in  oppofition  to  law  and  government ;  that  no  altec- 
Dative  therefore  remained,  in  regard  to  thofe  wor-ft  of  rebels,  who  not  content 
v/ith  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  crimes,  v/anted  to  render  them  general,  but  the 
moil  fpecdy  and  eftedlual  meafures  for  their  fubjugation  and  punifnment.     T.Ik 
queOion  at  length  being  put,  the  motion  was  reje&d  on  a  divifion,  by  a  m;ijo- 
rity  of  eighty- fix  to  thirty-three. 

•About  the  lame  time,  the  rainiller  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  after  fliewing  tlie 
necefiity  of  reducing  America  to  obedience,  or  of  finally  giving  it  up,  and  exhi- 
biting the  great  expence  that  muft  unavoidably  attend  the  former  mfafure, .  toct- 
an  opportunity  of  convincing  the  landed  gentlemen  of  the  propriety,  as  well  as - 
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neceffity  of  applying  to  them  on  fo  important  a  national  occafion — at  a  time  when 
the  other  refources  oi  the  ftatc,  he  acknowledged,  were  incompetent  to  the  pur- 
Nov.  I'j'/  poi^-  He  accordingly  moved,  that  the  land-tax  for  the  year  1756  be  four  (hil- 
lings in  the  pound.  This  motion  occaPoned  ?  variety  of  debates  and  convcrfa- 
tions;  and  fome  members  in  oppofiiion  congratulated  the  country  gentlemen  on 
the  additional  (hilling  in  the  pound,  after  fo  (hort  a  refpite,  as  the  happy  and  envi- 
able confequcnce  of  their  darling  coercive  meafures  in  regard  to  America ;  at  the 
fame  timr  that  tht-y  endeavoured  to  (hew,  by  calculations  on  the  ftatc  of  the  funds 
and  expuiditure,  that  it  would  be  a  perpetual  mortgage  on  theeftates  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  which  no  change  of  circumftances,  or  even  favourable  turn  of  for- 
tune could  ever  wear  off,  as  nothing  lefs  than  a  land-tax  at  the  rate  propofed  would 
be  fufficient  for  our  future  peace  e(tabli(hment.  The  country  gentlemen,  though 
ftill  Ibmewhat  out  of  humour  on  account  of  the  employment  of  foreign  troops 
without  the  conicnt  of  parliament,  fupported  the  motion  *  •,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majoriiv  ot  an  hundred  and  eighty -two,  to  forty-fevcn. 

In  the  midft  of  thele  hoftile  meafures,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  "  for  compofing  the  prefent  troubles,  and  for  quieting  the  minds  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  fubjefts  in  America."  Irs  objed  was  to  procure  reconciliation  and  peace  by 
concerfion  ;  and  the  propofer  oblerved,  that  as  taxation  had  been  the  origin  of  the 
prefent  dilferences,  an  arrangement  of  that  queftion,  either  by  enforcement  or 
conccfTion,  was  a  preliminary  indifpenfably  nece(rary  to  peace.  He  entered  large- 
ly into  that  quellion  :  he  confidered  it  under  both  heads ;  and  after  obferving,  that 
the  imprafticability  of  the  former  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  minifters  them- 
felves,  he  added.  That  parliament  is  not  the  reprefentative,  but  tlie  fovcreign  of 
America  ;  that  fovereignty  is  not  in  its  nature  an  idea  of  abftraiSl  unity,  but  is 
capable  of  great  compkxity  and  infinite  modifications,  according  to  the  temper 
of  thofe  who  are  to  be  governed,  and  to  the  circumftances  of  things ;  which  be- 
ing infinitely  diverfified,  government  ought  to  be  adapted  to  them,  and  to  con- 
form itftlf  to  their  nature,' inftead  of  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  that  to  a  con- 
trary bias  -,  that  though  taxation  is  inherent  in  the  iupreme  power  of  fociety, 
taken  as  an  aggregate,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  muft  refide  in  any  particular 
power  in  that  fociety.  This  obfcure  doftrine  he  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  by  the 
Englilh  government,  in  which  the  king  is  fovereign,  but  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  commons  for  fupplies.  He  concluded  with  prelTing  the  nece(rity  of  giving 
up  the  point  of  taxation  to  the  utmoft,  though  he  at  the  fame  time  expreffcd  his 
regret  at  our  being  obliged  to  furrcnder  any  part  of  the  legiflative  authority :  but 
this,  heobferved,  was  the  natural,  and  inevitable  confequence  of  injudicious  exer- 
tions of  power-,  for  that  people  who  quarrel  unreafonably  among  themfelves, 
and  will  not  reconcile  their  ditFerences  in  due  feafon,  muft  fubmit  to  the  confe- 
quences  incident  to  the  fituation  in  which  fuch  di(Ferences  have  involved  them. 

The  principal  objedion  made  to  this  bill  was,  that  it  granted  too  much  for  us, 
yet  not  nearly  enough  to  fatisfy  the  Americans;  as  their  claims  reached  not  only 

•  This  fupport,  however,  was  not  yielded,  till  the  minifler  had  given  them  farther  sfTurance  of 
bringirg  In  the  in'iemnity  bill,  acknowledging  the  meaTure  relative  to  the  Hsnoverian  troops  to  be 
illegal,  nor  till  he  had  declared  that  taxation  was  the  objedl  of  the  war  in  America. 
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to  the  DiclaiTttory  Adl,  :md  to  all  the  others  paffed  fince  1763,  but  included  in  CK/\.P..IV. 
their  fwcep  all  the  revenue' laws,  from  the  acl  of  navigation,  down  to  the  prelent  ^j^"^ 
time.  They  complain  of  all  laws  laying  duties  for  the  exprels  purpofe  of  reve- 
nue, yet  the  biil  goes  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1767  ;  but  to  render  the  re- 
medy real  and  efficient,  it  (hould  be  carried  back  to  the  year  1672.  Many  members 
alfo  contended,  that  as  a  plan  of  accomrrrodation  had  been  chalked  out  in  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  it  would  be  dilrefpeftful  to'hrS  majeft'y  toa'dopt  any  other 
conciliatory  fcheme,  until  that  was  eitlier  tried,  or  adminiflration  had  declined 
the  undertaking.  Nor  were  a  few  of  opinion,  that  nothing  lefs  than  coercion  in 
its  full  extent  could  anfwer  anv  good  purpofe  ;  and  that  the  ftronger  difpofition 
Great  Britain  {hewed  towards  conciliation,  the  more  obftinate,  rebellious,  and  in- 
folent  Am.erica  would  become.  The  bill  was  accordingly  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one;  the  numbers  being  two  hundred  andten  againft  the  motion,  to 
one  hundred  and  five  who  fupported  it. 

A  few  days  after,  the  minifter  brought  into  the  Houfe'of  Commons  the  famous  ^o"-  ^°- 
prohibitory  biil,  totally  ihterdicbing  all  trade  and  intercourfe  with  the  Thirteen 
United  Colonies-,  and  by  which  all  properly  belonging  to  thefe  colonies,  whether 
of  fhips  or  goods,  on  the  high  feas  or  in  harbour,  ar-e  declared  forfeited  to 
the  captors,  being  the  officers  and  crew  of  his  majefty's  fliips  of  war.  This  bill, 
befides  its  primary  objetfl,  repealed  the  Bofton  Port-biU,  with  the  fifhery  and 
reftraining  afts ;  their  provifions,  in  fome  inftances,  being  deemed  infufficicnt  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  warfare,  and  their  operation,  in  others,  liable  to  interfere  with 
that  of  the  intended  law.  It  alfo  enabled  the  crown  to  appoint  commiffioners, 
who  befides  the  power  of  fimply  granting  pardons  to  individuals,  were  authorifed 
to  enquire  into  ■  general  and  particular  grievances,  and  empowered  to  deter- 
mine, whether  any  part  or  the  whole  of  a  colony,  was  returned  to  that  ftate  of 
obedience,  which  might  entitle  them  to  be  received  within  the  king's  peace  and 
proteflion ;  in  which  cafe,  upon  a  declaration  from  the  commiffioners,  the  re- 
ftrictions  in  the  prefent  bill  were  to  ceafe  in  their  favour. 

The  fire  of  oppofnion  was  rekindled  by  this  bill,  and  it  was  encountered  with 
great  vigour  in  both  houles.  They  faid,  that  it  was  cutting  off  at  the  root  all  hopes 
of  future  accommodation  ;  thatit  drove  England  and  America  to  the  fatal  extremity 
of  abfolute  conqueft  on  theonefide,  or  abfolute  independency  on  the  other;  thatit 
would  precipitate  the  Americans  head-long  into  the  arms  of  fome  foreign  power, 
and  compel  them  from  motives  of  felf-defence,  to  convert  their  merchant  fhips 
into  privateers,  whereby  our  Weft  India  idands  would  be  totally  ruined,  and  our 
foreign  commerce  in  general  fuffer  greater  injurie?,  than  during  any  war  in  which 
we  had  ever  been  engaged.  On  the  other  fide  it  was  argued,  that  the  Americans 
were  already  in  a  ftate  of  open  warfare  with  us,  and  while  that  war  continued,  it 
muft  necefiarily  be  carried  on  by  fea  and  land*,  and  condu-fted  in  every  refpeft  as 

*  Had  the  miniflry  been  acquainted  with  what  was  tranfadling  in  America,  they  might  have 
added,  that  the  Americans  theniftlves,  fenfible  of  this,  had  already  iffued  letters  of  marque 
and  reprifal  ;  that  they  had  not  waited  to  be  compelled  to  fuch  a  nr.eafure,  bat  had  taken  the  lead 
iU'DBval  holHli;ies. 
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it  would  have  been  againft  alien  enemies ;  that  the  Wronger,  the  more  urgent  and 
imnncdiate  the  coercion  was,  the  fewer  would  be  the  milchiefs,  the  lefs  the  ex- 
pence,  and  the  fooner  would  peace  and  order  be  reflorcd -,  that  an  ill  judged 
lenity  would  be  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  and  prove  equally  ruinous  to  England 
and  to  America.  It  was  farther  urged,  that  whatever  real  or  apparent  hardships 
were  included  in  the  bill,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Anicricans,  cither  coUcftivciy 
or  individually  to  avoid  all  iuch  ;  that  the  commiffioners  went  out  with  the  Iword 
in  one  hand,  and  terms  of  conciliation  in  the  other :  America  had  therefore  the 
clioice,  every  colony  had  it  in  its  power,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  latter.  It 
had  only  to  acknowledge  the  legiflative  fupremacy  of  Great  Britain,  or  if  un- 
willing to  accede  to  fo  general  a  declaration,  to  contribute  of  its  own  accord  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  government ;  and  thereby,  as  one  of  the  parts  of  the  BritiOi 
empire,  entitle  itfelf  to  the  protection  of  the  whole,  and  to  all  the  privileges 
which  it  formerly  enjoyed.  As  to  the  lofles  which  our  merchants  and  the  Well 
India  iflands  might  fuftain,  it  was  added,  that  thofe,  if  real,  could  only  be  lar 
mented  among  the  many  other  evils  incident  to  war :  but  happily  they  were 
merely  imaginary,  and  only  held  out  to  dillrefs  government,  and  impede  its 
operations,  by  alarming  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  and  exciting  a  domeftiq. 
ferment ;  for  who  would  pretend  to  affirm,  that  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain 
was  not  fufficient  to  proteft  our  commerce,  and  our  Weft  India  iflands  from  in- 
fult .' — Thefe  arguments  appeared  fo  fatisfaftory,  that  the  bill  paJfed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  fixteen  only,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  without  a  divifion. 

It  now  only  remained,  on  this  fubjeft,  to  lay  before  the  parliament  the  treaties 
entered  into  between  his  majefty,  the  landgrave  of  Heire-Caflcl,  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick,  and  the  hereditary  prince  ot  Hefle-Caflel,  for  hiring  different  bodies 
of  their  troops  for  the  American  fervice,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fcvenr 
teen  thoufand  men,  and  to  obtain  the  fupplies  neccifary  for  the  fupport  of  fuch 
an  additional  force.  The  debates  on  thele  treaties  were  long  and  warm  in  both 
houfes,  and  many  fcvere  remarks  were  made  on  the  bad  terms  on  which  the  forces 
were  obtained,  as  well  as  on  the  meafure  of  hiring  them.  It  was  ftrongly  urged 
in  particular,  that  as  the  Americans  had  hitherto  abftained  from  applying  for 
affiftance  to  foreign  powers,  and  had  ventured  to  commit  themfelves  fingjy  in  this 
arduous  conteft,  rather  than  have  recourfe  to  fo  odious  and  dangerous  a  rcfiioe 
it  was  the  height  of  political  folly  and  madncfs  ,in  us  to  induce  them  to  depart 
from  that  temperate  ground,  by  fetting  them  an  example  of  fo  fatal  a  tendency. 
The  minifter's  motion  for  committing  the  treaties  to  the  committee  of  fupply, 
was  however  carried  by  the  ufual  majority  ;  and  the  felTion  was  concluded  by  a 
^*y  23i  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majefty  cxprefled  a  hope,  that  his  rebellious 
fubjefts  would  yet  be  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  their  errors,  and  by  a  voluntary  re- 
turn to  their  duty,  juftify  him  in  gratifying  the  favourite  wifh  of  his  heart,  the 
reftoration  of  harmony,  and  the  re  eftablifhment  of  order  and  happinefs  in  every 
part  of  his  dominions.     But  if  a  dpe  fubmiffion  fliould  not  be  obtained  from 
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fuch  motives  and  difpofuions  on  their  part,  his  majefty  hoped  it  would  be  efFe(5led 
by  the  force  with  which  he  was  intrulted  by  parliament. 

In  the  meantime  things  wore  a  very  inaufpicioiis  appearance  in  America. 
The  delays  and  misfortunes  which  the  tranfports  from  England  and  Ireland  had 
experienced,  reduced  the  Britifh  forces  at  Bofton  to  great  dilfrefs.  The  lofs  of 
moft  of  the  coal  (hips  was  particularly  felt,  as  fuel  could  not  be  procured,  and 
the  climate  rendered  that  article  indifpenlable.  It  was  even  feared  that  the  mili- 
tary ftores  would  fail,  and  fait  provilions  at  length  become  fcarce.  The  troops 
at  Bunker's  Hill,  in  particular,  underwent  great  hardfhips  ;  being  obliged  to  lie 
in  tents  all  the  winter,  under  the  driving  fnows,  and  expofed  to  the  almcft  intoler- 
ably cutting  winds  of  the  climate  in  that  feafon  ;  which,  with  the  flriifi  and  con» 
ftant  duty  occafioned  by  the  flrength  and  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  rendered  that  fer- 
vice  exceedingly  fevere,  both  to  the  private  men  and  officers. 

During  this  ftate  of  things  on  our  fide,  the  provincials  before  Boflon  were 
well  covered,  and  alfo  well  fupplied  in  their  lines.  They  were  difappointedv 
however,  in  their  hope  of  recovering  the  town  and  burning  the  fhipping,  when 
the  frofl:  (hould  fet  in,  as  the  harbour  was  never  frozen.  But  though  the  winter 
was  not  fo  fevere  as  to  anfwerall  the  purpofes  of  the  rebels,  the  climate  prevailed 
fo  far  as  to  render  both  parties  fond  of  their  quarters  ;  to  check  the  fpiric  of  cn- 
terprife,  and  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood  ;  fo  that  during  two  or  three  months, 
an  almoft  total  tranquillity  prevailed.  This  tranquillity  was  unexpefbedly  inter- 
rupted, about  the  beginning  of  March,  by  foine  fudden  movements  on  the  fide 
of  the  provincials.  A  battery  was  opened  in  the  night  near  the  water  fide,  at 
the  place  called  Phipps' Farm,  whence  a  fevere  cannonade  and  bombardment 
was  carried  on  againft  the  town.  Whilft  the  attention  of  the  army  was  occu- 
pied by  the  firing  of  houfes  and  other  mifchicfs  incident  to  this  new  attack,  they 
beheld  with  inexprefiible  furprife  fome  confiderable  works,  as  if  raifcd  by  en- 
chantment, appear  upon  Dorchefter  Point,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  town. 

The  fituation  of  the  Britifh  forces  was  now  extremely  critical.  On  the  new 
works,  a  twenty-four  pound,  and  a  bomb-battery,  were  im.mediately  opened  by 
the  provincials ;  'and  other  works,  it  was  forefeen,  would  fpeedily  be  conftrucfed 
on  fome  of  the  neighbouring  hills;  would  command  the  town,  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  harbour,  and  render  the  communication  between  the  works  at  Bofton 
Neck  and  the  main  body,  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  fuch  circumlfances,  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  abandon  the  town,  or  to  diflodge  the  enemy,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  new  works.  General  Howe  adopted  the  latter,  and  took  tlic  neceflary 
meafures  lor  the  embarkation  of  five  regiments,  with  the  light  infantry  and  grena- 
diers ;  but  this  defign  was  fruilrated  by  the  intervention  of  a  dreadful  ftorm, 
which  rendered  the  embarkation  impracticable.  It  was  however  refumed,  the 
day  after  the  tempelt,  when  a  new  obftacle  made  it  be  laid  entirely  afide.  On  a 
nearer  infpeclion,  (how  keen  fighted  is  irrcfolution  in  difcerning  difficulties  !)  it 
was  difcovered,  that  another  new  work  had  been  thrown  up,  which  was  ftronger 
than  any  of  the  former  ;  and  that  the  whole  were  nowfo  completely  fortified  that 
all  hope  of  forcing  them  was  at  an  end.     It  was  alfo  perceived  by  the  fame  flow. 

3  wifdom. 
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APPEND,    wifdom,  (ever  more  happy  at  inventing  apologies  for  inaftion,  than  in  difcover- 

^^^'of'^T'^^    i"g  the  n^,otives  to  enterprife)  that  Bofton  was  not  a  lituation  very  happily  cholen 

for  the  improvement  of  any  advantage  which  might  be  obtained,  towards  the  re- 

duftion  of  the  colonics.     Nothing,  therefore,  now  remained,  but  to  abandon  the 

town,  and  to  convey  the  troops,  artillery,  and  llorcs  on  board  the  fliips. 

General  Howe's   fituation   was   now   truly  pitiable  ;    more  efpecially  if  we 
can  fuppolc  him  to  be  pofTcfTed  of  thofe  fine  feelings,  and  that  hicrh  fenfe  of  mili- 
tary honour,  v/hich  has  been  reprefentcd,  with  all  the  force  of  rhetoric,  as  pecu- 
liar to  his  family.     He  commanded  an  army,  which  he  knew  had  been  confider. 
edin  this  country  as.fufficient  to  look  into  nothing  all  refinance  in  America  ;  and 
which  in  reality,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  regiments,  if  not  of  men,  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  troops,  the  charader  of  the  officers,  and  the  powerful  artillery 
with  whicli  they  were  furnifhed,  would  have  been  deemed  refpedable  in  any  coun- 
try, and  formidable  to  any  enemy.     With  fuch  a  force,  to  give  up  that  town 
which  had  been  the  original  caufe  of  the  war,  and  the  conftant  objed  of  conten- 
tion fince  its  commencement,  to  a  raw  and  defpifed  militia  *,  feemed,  exclufive  of 
all  other  circumflances,  a  difgrace  not  to  be  borne.  Nor  was  even  that  icrnomini- 
ous  meafure  by  any  means  free  from  difficulty  and  danger.   The  rebels,  however 
continued  quiet  in  their  works,  and  made  not  the  fmallefl  attempt  to  obflru6t  the 
embaikation,  or  even  to  harrafs  the  rear  of  the  army  -f. 

Notwithflanding  this  favourable  circumflance,  the  embarkation  could  not  be 
regulated  in  fuch  a  manner  (diough  ten  days  were  fpent  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion) as  to  prevent  Ibme  degree  of  diforder,  precipitation,  and  lofs.  It  refembled 
more  the  emigration  of  a  people,  than  the  breaking  up  of  a  camp.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  rendered  themfclves  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
their  countrymen,  by  their  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe,  encumbered  the  tranf- 
ports  with  their  families  and  effefts.  The  officers  had  laid  out  their  money  in 
furniture,  and  fuch  other  conveniencies  as  were  neccfTary  to  render  their  condition 
tolerable :  no  purchafers  could  be  procured  for  thefe  effcfts  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  cruelty  in  the  extreme  to  many  of  them,  to  have  been  under  the  necefilty  of 
leaving  their  whole  fubtlance  behind.  Almoft  every  one  had  fome  private  con- 
cern, which  was  fufficient  to  occupy  his  time  and  thoughts  ;  and  the  profpefl  of 
public  affairs  was  dark  and  dilcouraging.     The  intended  voyage  to  Hallifax, 

*  No  circumilance  has  thrown  fo  much  difcredit  on  tlie  Britifh  arms,  in  the  prefent  unhappy 
conteft,  as  the  exaggerated  reprefentaiions  of  the  natural  pufilla'.imiiy  of  the  provincials.  The 
perfons  who  made  thefe  reprefentaiions,  though  fome  of  them  fuldiers,  and  others  men  liigh  in 
office,  were  no  philofophers :  they  did  not  iinow  that  courage  is  confined  to  no  latitude,  to  no 
peculiar  race  of  men  ;  that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirety,  governed  by  moral  caufes ;  and  that 
roufed  by  the  love  of  liberty,  it  could  transform  into  heroes  the  fluggifti  inhabitants  of  Mafla- 
chufets  Bay,  as  well   as  the  half-animated  Hollanders. 

f  It  is  faid,  and  feems  to  be  generally  believed,  that  fome  kind  of  convention  was  eftablifheJ 
between  the  commanders  in  chief  on  each  fide  ;  and  that  the  abftaining  from  hoftility  on  the  one 
fide,  was  the  condition  of  faving  the  town  on  the  other.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  affirmed.  That 
combuftibles  were  ready  laid  for  firing  the  town,  and  that  the  feleft  men  were  permitted  lo  go  oat 
and  hold  a  conference  wiih  gcntral  Walhingtcn  on  the  fubjcft. 

(for 
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(for  thither  it  was  refolved  to  tranfport  the  army)  was  fubjecl  to  circuinftances  of  CHAP.  IV. 
a  very  alarming  nature ;  the  coaft,  at  all  times  dangerous,  was  dreadful  at  this  ^  ^  (^^ 
tempefliious  cquinoftial  feafon  •,  the  multitude  of  fliips,  which  amounted  to  about 
an  hundred  an  fifty,  increafed  the  difficulty  and  apprehenfion  •,  and  to  render 
matters  ftill  more  irkfome,  they  were  going  to  a  comparatively  fteril  country, 
which  was  incapable  of  affording  thofe  reliefs  lb  neceflary  to  men  in  their  condi- 
tion. Nor  could  it  efcape  the  oblervation,  or  ceafe  to  fill  the  military  with  un- 
eafinefs,  that  all  this  dangerous  voyage,  if  complcaced,  was  diredly  fo  much  out 
of  their  way  ;  that  they  were  going  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
when  their  iaufinefs  lay  in  tTie  fouthern  provinces,  or  at  leaft  about  the  centre. 

The  refolution,  however,  was  taken :  the  fuppofed  neccfficy  of  their  fituation 
left  no  choice  of  meafures,  and  regret  was  unavailing.  They  accordingly  went 
on  board  •,  and  as  the  rear  embarked,  general  Waihington  marched  into  the  towh 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  in  all  the  triumph  of  victory.  He  was 
received  by  the  remaining  inhabitants,  and  acknowledged  by  tholi;  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  and  who  now  recovered  their  former  poileffions,  with 
every  mark  of  refpeft  and  gratitude  that  could  be  lliown  to  a  deliverer.  Nor  was 
this  his  only  latisfadion.  The  king's  forces  were  under  the  necefficy  of  leaving  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  artillery,  and  fome  flores  behind.  The  cannon  upon 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  at  Boflon  Neck,  could  not  be  carried  ofF.  Attempts  were  ^"'^^  '7« 
made  to  render  them  unferviceable  ;  but  the  hurry  which  then  prevailed,  prevent- 
ed thefe  from  having  any  great  effefi:.  Thus  was  the  long-contcfted  town  of 
Bofton  at  length  given  up,  and  the  colony  of  Maflachufets  Bay  freed  from  the 
alarms  of  war,  and  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  every  meafure  which  could  tend  to 
its  future  ftrength  and  fecurity. 

It  was  above  a  week  before  the  weather  permitted  the  fleet  to  get  entirely  clear 
of  the  harbour  and  road  ;  but  the  paflage  made  ample  amends  for  this  delay,, 
the  voyage  to  Hallifax  being  fhorter  and  happier  than  could  have  been  expe<5t- 
cd.  Some  (hips  of  war  were  left  behind  to  protect  the  veffcls  which  fhould  ar- 
rive from  England.  In  this,  however,  they  were  not  perfedly  fuccefsful ;  the 
great  extent  of  the  Bay,  with  its  numerous  iflands  and  creeks,  and  the  number  of 
fmall  ports  that  furround  it,  affording  fuch  opportunities  to  the  provincial  armed 
boats  and  fmall  privateers,  that  they  took  a  number  of  thefe  Ihips,  which  were 
flill  in  ignorance  that  the  town  had  changed  mafl:ers  *.  As  feveral  movements 
made  by  the  rebels,  and  particularly  their  taking  ftations  on  the  neighbourino- 
iflands,  indicated  a  defign  of  attacking  Caftle  William,  the  poflrflion  of  which 
would  be  the  means  of  confining  the  fliips  of  war  in  the  harbour,  and  of  ren- 

•  Among  the  prizes  taken  by  the  provincials  was  an  ordnance  fliip  from  Woolwich,  contain- 
ing, befides  a  mortar  on  a  new  conftrutSlion,  ftveral  pieces  of  fine  brafs  cannon,  a  large  quantity 
of  fmail  arms  and  ammunition,  with  all  manner  of  tools,  utenfils,  and  machines  neceflary  for 
camps.  The  lofs  of  this  (liip  was  feverely  refented  in  England,  and  occafioned  fome  very  fevere 
and  juft  animadverfions  on  the  negligence  of  the  admiralty,  in  trufting  a  cargo  of  fuch  value  and 
importance  in  a  vtAl-l  of  no  force.     She  was  taken  by  a  fmall  privateer. 

58-  7  B  der- 
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dering  all  future  attempts  upon  the  town  by  fea  imprafticable,  general  Hov7c 
thought  it  advifable  to  blow  up  and  dcmolifli  the  fortifications  of  that  place  be- 
fore his  departure. 

Meanwhile  general  Wafhington  being  ignorant  of  the  dcftination  of  the  fleet, 
and  apprehenlive  of  an  attack  upon  New  York,  detached  feveral  reoinients  for 
the  dctence  of  that  city.  Nor  did  he  negleft  fuch  means  as  might  render  his- 
conqudi:  perpetual.  Thole  inhabitants  who  had  ventured  to  flay  behind, 
though  openly  attached  to  the  royal  cauic,  were  brought  to  trial,  as  enemies  and' 
betrayers  ot  their  country,  and  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  were  found  guilty,  for 
which  little  evidence  was  ncceffary,  were  confifcated,  and  the  produce  applied' 
to  the  public  fervice.  But  nothing  occupied  fo  much  at  prefcnt  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Bofton,  or  had  lb  much  attention  paid  to  it  by  the  province  in- 
general,  as  the  putting  of  that  capital  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  defence,  as  might  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  thofe  evils  which  it  had  lately  experienced.  For  this  pur- 
po(c,  the  greatcll  diligence  was  ufed  in  fortifying  the  town  and  harbour:  iomc- 
foreign  engineers  were  procured  to  foperintend  the  works  ;  and  every  inhabitant; 
dedicated  two  days  in  the  week  to  their  conftruftion. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  at  Bofton,  the  blockade  of  Qiiebec  was  continued' 
under  great  difBculties   by  Arnold.     Reinforcements   arrived   flowly,  and  the- 
Canadians,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  conftancy,  were  feen  to  waver.     Be- 
fides,  the  fuccours  that  were  fent  luffered  incredible  hardfhips  in  their  march,  and- 
the  vigilance  of  general  Carleton  baffled  every  effort  of  fraud,  force,  or  fur- 
prife.     But  as  all  lupplies  from  the  country  were  cut  ofi^,.the  garrifon  and  inhabi- 
tants experienced  many  diftrelTes  •,  and  as  the  feafon  approached,  when  fupplies 
from  England  were  confidently  expefted,  the  Americans  grew  more  aftive   in 
their  operations.  They  again  renewed  the  fiege,  erected  batteries,  and  made  feveral 
attempts  by  bombs  and  fire-fhips  to  burn  the  vefTcls  in  the  harbour.    Though- 
thefe  attempts  failed,  they  were  boldly  condufted  ;  and  the  provincials  were'cncc 
drawn  up,  with  fcaling  ladders,  and  every  thing  necefiary  for  an  alTault,  in  or- 
der to  take  advantage  of  the  confufion  which  they  hoped  the  fire  would  pro- 
duce.    They  were  even  fo  fortunate  as  to  burn  great  part  of  the  fuburbs,  and 
March  25.     ^^  dii'perie  a  party  of  Canadians,  alTcmbled  by  Mr.  Bcaujeu,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  town.      '1  hcfe  (light  fuccelTes,  however,  did.  not  advance  the  main  cnter- 
prife  :  the  city  itfelt  continued  impregnable  ;  and  as   all  hopes  of  taking  ir, 
either   by  florm  or  regular  fiege,  daily  decrealcd,  the  fpirits  of  the  provincials 
began  to  fail. 

While  things  were  in  this  ficuation,  the  unexpected  fight  of  fome  fhips  of 
war,  which  had  forced  their  way  through  the  ice  before  the  pafTagc  was  deemed 
prafticable,  with  fuccours  for  the  garrifon  from  England,  threw  the  bcfiegers 
into  the  utmolt  conftcrnation  ;  and  that  coniternaiion  was  incrcafcd,  by  tlie  fhips 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  provincial  forces  on  the  different  fides 
of  the  river.  General  Carleton  was  too  adlive,  and  too  well  verled  in  military  affairs, 
to  lofe  any  time  in  improving  the  favourable  opportunity  which  fortune  had  af- 
May  6.      forded  him.     He  immediately  marched  out  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon,  fup- 

ported 
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ported  by  the  marines,  and  a  fmall  detachment  of  land  forces  which  had  arrived 
in  the  fliips  of  war,  to  the  attack  of  the  rebel  camp.  There  he  found  every 
thing  in  the  utmolt  confufion  :  they  had  not  even  covered  themfelves  with  an 
entrenchment ;  and  having  already  begun  a  retreat,  they  fled  on  all  fides,  aban- 
doning thrir  artillery,  military  (lores,  fcaling  ladders,  and  every  other  encum- 
brance. The  flight  was,  indeed,  fo  precipitate  as  fcarcely  to  admit  of  any  exe- 
cution. Thus  was  the  mixed  fiege  and  blockade  ot  Qiicbec  railed,  after  a  con- 
tinuance of  about  five  months  ;  and  thus  was  Canada  prel'erved  by  a  fortitude 
and  conftancy  in  the  governor  and  garnfon,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  with- 
fincere  appiaufc. 

The  governor  fliewed  himfelt  worthy  of  his  fuccefs,  by  an  aft  which  imme- 
diately furceedcd  it,  and  which  does  great  honour  to  his  humanity.     A  number 
of  the  fick  and  wounded  provincir.ls  lay  fcatteVed  about,   and  hid  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  and  villages,  where  they  were  in  the  grcateft  danger  of  pcrifhino-. 
under  the  complicated  prefTure  of  want,  fear,  and  dileafe.     In  order  to  prev^fnc 
this  melancholy  confcqucnce,  he  ifiucd  a  procamation,  commanding  the  proper 
officers  to  find  out  thofe  unhappy  perions,  and  to  afford  them  all  neceflary  relief 
and  afliftance  at  the  public  expence  ;  whilft,  to  render  the  benefit  complete,  and; 
to  prevent  obftinacy  or  apprchcrJion  from  marring  its  cffeft,   he  affb red  them,, 
that  as  foon  as  they  were  recovered,  they  fliould  have  free  liberty  to  return  to 
their  refpcftive  provinces. 

The  force  in  Canada  was  foon  increafed.  Towards  the  end  of  May  feveral. 
regiments  from  Ireland,  one  from  England,  another  from  general  Howe,  toge- 
ther with  the  Brunfwick  troops,  arrived  lucccffively  at  Quebec ;  Co  that  the  army 
in  that  province,  when  completed,  was  eftimated  at  about  thirteen  thoufand  men. 
The  general  rendezvous  was  atTrois  Rivieres  •,  which,  as  we  have  frcquendy  had 
occafion  to  obff  rve,  lies  half  way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  at  the  com-,- 
puted  dilfanceof  about  ninety  miles  from  each.  Meantime  the  provincials  con- 
tinued their  retreat  til!  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Sortl,  where  they 
joined  fome  of  the  reinforcements  which  had  not  been  able  to  proceed  farther  to 
their  afl^iftance.  But  their  fpirit  was  now  broken  and  debilitated  ;  and  to  com- 
plete their  misfortunes,  the  fmall  pox,  that  icourge  of  the  New  Vv''orld,  had 
fpread  through  all  their  quarters.  Thefe  dil'couraging  circumflances,  however, 
were  not  fufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of  their  leaders.  A  daring,  and  not 
ill-laid  plan  was  formed  for  the  furprife  of  the  royal  army  ;  and  which  needed, 
only  to  be  crowned  widi  fuccefs,  to  be  ranked  among  the  rnoft  heroic  military 
enrerprifes. 

■  The  Britilhand  Brunfwick  forces  were  at  this  time  much  feparated.^  A  confi- 
derable  body  was  ftationed  at  Trois  Rivieres,  under  the  command  of  brigadier- 
general  Frazer;  another,  under  the  command  of  brigadier  Tvelbit,  lay  near  them 
on  board  the  tranfports -,  and  a  greater  than  eitlier,  along  with  the  generals  Carle- 
ton,  Burgoyne,  Philips,  and  the  German  general  Reidei'el,  were  in  feveral  divi- 
fions  by  land  and  water,  on  the  way  from  Qiiebec.  The  diltance  from  the  So« 
rel  to  Trois  Rivieres  is  about  fifty  miles  >  and  feveral.  armed  veiTels.and  tranfports 

full 
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full  of  troops,  wliich  had  got  up  higher  than  that  place,  lay  diredly  in  the  way.  In 
the  face  of  all  thcle  difficulties,  a  body  of  about  twothoufand  five  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  major-general  Thomplbn,  embarked  at  the  influx  of  the 
Sorcl  in  fifty  boats-,  and  coalling  the  fouth-fide  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  of  St." 
Peter,  where  the  St.  Lawrence  fpreads  to  a  great  extent,  arrived  at  Nicolet ; 
whence  they  fell  down  the  river  by  night,  and  flood  to  the  other  fide,  with  an 
intention  of  furprifing  the  forces  under  general  Frazer.  But  though  they  pafled 
the  armed  vefiVls  without  oblervation,  they  miffed  their  time  by  about  an  hour; 
a  circumftance  which  occafioned  their  being  difcovered,  and  the  alarm  given  at 
their  landing.  They  afterwards  got  into  bad  grounds,  and  were  involved  in 
many  other  difficulties,  which  threw  them  into  confufion.  In  this  ftateof  difor- 
June  8.  dtrr,  they  found  general  Frazer's  detachment  ready  to  receive  tfieni ;  and  while 
thus  engaged  in  front,  brigadier  Ntfbit,  whole  tranfports  lay  higher  up  the  river, 
landed  his  troops,  full  in  their  back.  No  hopes  of  fafety  were  left,  except 
in  a  retreat,  the  accomplifhment  of  which  v/as  very  hazardous.  This  however 
they  attempted,  and  were  driven  for  fome  miles  through  a  deep  fwamp,  which 
they  traverfed  with  inconceivable  toil,  cxpofed  to  conllant  danger,  and  enduring 
every  degree  of  diftrefs.  At  length  the  Britifh  troops  grew  tired  of  the  purfuit, 
and  the  woods  afforded  a  defirable  Ihclter  to  the  provincials.  Tiie  firft  and  le- 
cond  in  command,  with  about  two  hundred  others,  were  taken  prifoners. 

This  was  the  laft:  appearance  of  vigour  fhewn  by  the  provincials  in  Canada. 
The  whole  royal  army  having  united  at  Trois  Rivieres,  puflied  forward  by  land 
June  14.  and  water  with  great  expedition.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Sorel,  they  found 
tile  enemy  had  abandoned  that  place  only  a  few  liours  before ;  that  they  had 
difmantled  the  batteries  credfed  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the  river,  and  car- 
ried off  their  artillery  and  florcs.  A  flrong  column  was  there  landed  under  tlie 
command  of  general  Burgoyne,  with  orders  to  advance  along  the  Sorel  to  St. 
John's,  while  the  remainder  of  the  f^eet  and  army  failed  up  the  St.  Laurence  to 
Longueil;  tlie  place  of  pafiage  from  the  illand  of  Montreal  to  La  Prairie,  on  the 
continent.  Here  they  difcovered,  that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  city  anci 
ifland  of  Montreal  on  the  preceding  evening,  'liie  army  was  immediately 
landed  on  the  continent ;  and  marching  by  La  Prairie,  croITed  the  peninlula 
formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  tiie  Sorel,  in  order  to  join  general  Burgoyne 
at  St.  John's,  where  it  was  expected  the  provincials  would  make  a  vigorous 
ftand. 

Meantime  that  general  purfued  his  march  along  the  Sorel  without  intermi/Tion, 
but  with  the  caution  neceffary  in  a  country  recently  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  where 
their  laft,  and  moft  defperate  efforts  were  likely  to  be  r.iade.  This  caution,  how- 
june  18.  ever,  proved  to  be  unneccfTary.  When  general  Burgoyne  arrived  at  St  John's,  he 
found  the  buildings  in  flames,  and  nearly  every  thing  deflroyed  that  could  not  be 
carried  away.  The  provincials  adted  in  the  fame  manner  at  Chamblee,  and  burnt 
fuch  vcffcls  as  they  were  not  able  to  drag  up  the  currents,  in  their  way  to  Lake 
Chaniplain,  where  they  immediately  embarked  for  Crown  Point.  Thus  was  an 
end  happily  put  to  the  war  in  Canada  :  but  the  plealure  which  that  fucccfs  afford- 
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cd  was  confiderably  abated,  by  the  reflraint  which  was  laid  upon  the  farther    CHAP.  IV. 
operation  of  our  forces  in  that  quarts,  till  fucli  time  as  we  could  acquire  the     y^ 
command  of  the  Lakes -,  and  the  operations  in  other  quarters  left  no  roon-v  for 
triumph. 

The  neceffity  under  which  we  have  feen  governor  Martin  reduced,  of  taking 
refuge  on  board  a  fhip  of  war  in  Cape  Fear  river,  did  not  damp  his  ardour  in  the 
pubHc  ferv'ice,  nor  reftrain  his  attempts  to  reduce  the  province  of  North  Caroling 
to  obedience.  His  endeavours  were  farther  animated  by  a  confidence  0/  fuccefs-, 
in  confequence  ot  the  information  he  had,  that  a.fquadron  of  men  of  war. and 
tranfports  with  feven  regiments  under  the  command  of  Sir  Peter  Parkerand  lord 
Cornwallis,  were  to  depart  from  Ireland,  on  an  expedition  to  thefonthern  pro^- 
vinces,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  that  North  Carolina  was  their  firfl,  it" 
not  principal  objefl:.  He  likewife  knew  that  general  Clinton,  with  a  fmali  de- 
tachment, was  on  his  way  from  Bofton  to  meet  them  at  Cape  Fear.  Befides,  the 
connexion  he  had  formed  with  the  back  fettlers  and  Highland  emigrarus,  who 
were  chiefly  attached  to  the  royal  caufe,  feemed  toiniure  the  reduiition  of  the  in;- 
iurgents,  even  independent  of  the  expcfted  force.  The  Highlanders  were  con- 
fidered  as  naturally  warlike,  and  the  back-fettlers  as  much  bolder,  hardier,  and 
better  accuftomed  to  arms,  than  thole  who  had  been  bred  to  more  regular  habits 
ofindurtry,  and  who  lived  in  lefs  expoled  parts  of  the  country. 

Governor  ivlartin  fcnt  Icveralcommiffion?  to  thefe  people  for  the  raifing  and 
commanding  of  regiments,  and  impowered  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M'Do- 
nuld,  to  a6t  as  their  general.  He  alio  lent  them  a  proclamation,  commanding  aH 
perfons,  on  their  allegiance,  to  repair  to  the  royal  ftandard,  which  was  erecSted  by 
M'Donald  about  the  middle  of  February.  On  the  firfl:  advice  of  their  affembling 
at  a  place  called  Crofs  Creek,  a  brigadier  general  Moore  inftantly  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  provincial  regiment  which  he  commanded,  together  with  fucha 
body  of  the  militia  as  he  could  fuddenly  colleft,  and  fome  iield  pieces,  within  a 
few  miles  of  them.  He  took  poflefrion  of  an  important  pod  called  Rock- fifh 
Bridge;  and,  as  he  was  much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  the  loyalifts,  he  immedi- 
ately fortified  it.  Before  Moore  had  been  many  days  in  this  ftation,  and  while 
he  was  hourly  expedling  fuccours,  M'Donald  approached  at  the  head  of  his  army  ; 
lent  a  letter  to  him  inclofing  the  governor's  proclamation,  and  recommend- 
ing to  him  and  his  party  to  join  the  king's  ftandard  by  a  given  hour,  next  day,  ^  ' 
othervvife  they  mult  expcci:  to  be  confidered  as  enemies,  and  tieated  accord- 
ingly. This  was  an  embarraffing  fummons  ;  but  as  Moore  knew  that  the  pro- 
vincial forces  were  niarching  to- his  afilftance  from  all  quarters,  he  artfully  pro- 
traded  the  negociation,  in  hopes- not  only  of  faving  his  party,  but  that  the 
loyalifts  might  be  furrounded,  and  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  ■ 

M'Donald  at  length  perceived'  his  danger. of  being  -inclofedi  as  well  as  the 
fnare  that  had  been  laid  for  him,  and  abruptly  quitting  his  grotmd,  endeavoured 
with  much  dexterity,  by  forced  marches,  the  unexpefted  pafting  of  rivers,  and 
the  greateft  celerity  of  movement,  todifengage  himfelf.  The  provincial  parties 
were,  however,  fo  clofe  in  the  pUrfuit,  ^nd  fo  alert  in  cutting  the  country  and 
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fcizing  the  paflcs,  that  he  found  himfelf  under  the  necefTity  of  engaging  a  colonel 
Caflwell,  who  with  a  body  of  militia  and  minute  men,  had  taken  pofleflion 
of  a  place  called  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  wiiere  they  had  thrown  up  an  entrench- 
ment. The  emigrants  began  the  attack  with  great  fury ;  but  M'Cleod,  the 
lecond  in  command  being  killed  at  the  firft  onfet,  with  feveral  more  of  their 
braveft  officers  and  men,  they  fuddenly  loft  all  heart,  and  fled  with  die  utmoft 
precipitation.  M'Donald,  and  almofl:  all  their  leaders,  were  taken  prilbners, 
and  the  party  was  totally  broken  and  difperfcd. 

This  viflory  was  matter  of  great  exultation  and  triumph  to  the  provincials, 
and  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  the  royal  caufe.  It  appears  that  the  grand 
objcdt  of  the  loyalifts  was,  to  bring  governor  Martin,  with  lord  William  Camp- 
bell, and  general  Clinton,  who  had  by  this  time  joined  them,  into  the  interior 
country  -,  which  they  judged  would  be  the  means  of  uniting  all  the  back  fcttlers 
ot  the  fouthern  colonies  in  the  fupport  of  government -,  of  bringing  forward  ths 
Indians,  and  of  encouraging  the  well  aflcded  to  iLew  themklves  in  ail  places:  and 
if  the  zeal  of  thofe  people  could  have  been  kept  dormant,  till  die  arrival  of  the 
troops  from  Ireland,  it  fcems  more  than  probable  that  the  fuuthern  colonics  would 
have  telt  confiderably  the  impreffion  of  this  party.  But  now  their  force  and 
fpirit  were  fo  entirely  broken,  thein-  principal  leaders  being  lent  to  different  prir 
fons,  and  the  rclt  llripped  of  their  arms,  and  watched  with  all  the  vigilance  of 
jealoufy,  that  no  future  effort  could  be  reafonably  expefled  from  thtm. 

Meanwhile  lord  Dunmore,  with  his  fleet  of  fugitives,  continued  on  the  coafb 
or  in  the  rivess  of  Virginia-*,  and  as  every  place  was  now  ftriiftly  guarded,  thole 
unhappy  people,  who  had  put  themfelves  under  his  protedion,  endured  great 
hardlliips.     The  heat  of  the  weather,  the   badnefs   and  fcarcity  of  water  and 
provifions,  with  the  clofends  of  the  Imall  vefTels  in  which  they  were  crowded, 
produced  by  degrees  that  malignant   and   infeftious  diftemper,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gaol  Fever.     This  dreadful  diforder  made  prodigious  havoc  amon» 
them,  but  was  particularly  fatal  to  the  negroes,  moll:  of  whom  it  fwept  away  ; 
-and  after  various  adventures,   in  which  the  furvivors  were  chafed  from  place  to 
■place,  and  from  ifland  to  ifland,  by  the  Virginian  rebels,  feveral  of  the  veffels 
were  driven  on  fhore  in  a  gale  of  w'tnd,  and  many  of  the  wretched  fugitives  be- 
came captives  to  their  own  countrymen.  At  length,  every  place  being  fhut  againft, 
.and  hoftile  to  the  remainder,  and  neither  water  nor  provifions  to  be  obtained,  even 
■at  the  cxpenceof  blood,  it  was  found  neceffary,  towards  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
lo  burn  the  fmaller  and  lefs  valuable  veffels,  and  to  fend  the  reft,  amounting  to 
between  forty  and  fifty  fail,  with  the  mifcrable  exiles,  to  feck  iheltcr  and  retreat 
;n  Florida,  Bermudas,  and  the  Welt  Indies. 

Nor  were  the  attempts  of  government  more  fuccefsful  in  any  of  the  fouthern 
■  provinces.     Sir  Peter  Parker's  fquadron,  from  an  unexpcrtcd  delay  in  Ireland, 
and  bad  weather  afterwards,  did  not  arrive  before  the  beginning  of  May  at  Cape 
Fear  •,  where  it  was  detained,  by  various  cauics,  till    the  end  of  the  month. 
-."There  the  commodore  and  lord  Cornwallis  found  general  Clinton,  who  had  al- 
ready been  at  New  York;  who  had  thence  proceeded  to  Virginia,  where  he  had 
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feen  lord  Dunmore-,  and  finding  nodiing  could  be  efFefled  at  either  place,  with  CHAP.  IV. 
his  Imall  force,  had  come  thither  to  wait  tor  them.  The  leaton  of  the  year  was  a^'q^''^^^^ 
now  much  againft  the  operations  of  the  troops  in  the  fouthern  colonies.  Tiie 
exceffive  heat  had  rendered  them  ficklv  even  at  Cape  Fear,  nocvvithftanamg  the 
plenty  of  rtfrelhments  which  they  procured,  and  the  little  fatigue  they  had  there 
to  fuftain  :  but  Ibmething  muft  be  attempted  ;  and  as  Charles  Town,  the  capi- 
tal of  South  Carolina,  was  within  the  line  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  lord 
Cornwallis's  inllrudlions,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  redui5tion  of  that 
place. 

The  fleet  accordingly  anchored  in  the  beginning  of  June,  off  Charles  Town 
bar,  where  they  where  joined,  before  they  proceeded  to  action,  by  the  E.xperi- 
menc  man  of  war.  The  naval  force  then  confided  of  two  fifty  gun  fhips,  three 
frigates  of  twenty  eight  guns  each,  one  of  twenty,  a  hired  armed  (hip  of  twenty- 
two,  a  fmall  Hoop  of  war,  an  armed  fchooner,  and  the  Thunder  bomb  ketch. 
The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  general  Clinton,  lord  Cornwallis,  and  briga- 
dier general  Vauglun.  The  firft  objed  of  the  armament  after  pafTing  the  bar,  in 
which  the  two  fifty  gun  fhips,  the  Pinftol  and  Experiment,  found  fome  difficulty, 
was  the  attack  of  a  fort  lately  erected  upon  the  louthern  point  of  Sullivan's 
Illand.  This  fort  commanded  the  palfage  to  Charles  Town,'  which  lies  about 
fi.x  miles  farther  Welt ;  and  notvviihltanding  its  late  confl;rU(ftion,.was  juftly  cor>- 
fidered  as  the  key  of  that  harbour. 

The  troops  were  landed  on  Longlfland,  which  lies  nearer  the  bar,  and  to  the 
eaftward  of  Sullivan's  Ifland  •,  from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  fome  fhoals,  and; 
a  creek  called  the  Breach,  deemed  paflable  at  lov/  water.  The  rebels  had  polled 
fome  forces,  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  towards  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of 
Sullivan's  Ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  where  they 
threw  up  works,  to  prevent  the  paflage  of  the  royal  army  over  the  Breach.  Ge- 
neral Lee  was  encamped  with  a  confiderable  army  on  the  continent,  at  the  back 
and  to  the  northward  of  the  ifland,  with  v/hich  he  held  a  communication  open  by 
a  bridge  of  boats  *  ;  and  could  by  that  means,  "at  any  time,  march  the  whole  or  ^ 
any  part  of  his  army,  to  fupport  that  body  which  was  oppofed  to  the  paflage  of 
the  Britifh  forces  from  Long  Ifland.  The  foil  of  the  latter  is  a  naked  burning 
fand,  where  the  troops  fuffered  greatly  from  their  expofure  to  the  intenfe  heat  of 
the  fun  ;  and  both  the  fleet  and  army  were  much  diftrelTed  through  the  badnefs  of 
the  water,  which  is  every  where  found  brackifh.  on  the  fea-coafts  of  South  Caro. 

•  It  was  truly  remarkable,  that  at  the  time  general  Clinton  failed  from  Bofton,  general  Lee^ 
at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  detachment  from  the  ir.Tiy  before  that  place,  immediately  Lt  out  to  fecuie 
New  Yotl?  againrt  the  attempt  which  it  was  fuppofed  the  Britifh  gent  r.-il  would  rriake  upon  it.. 
Having  fucceedcd  in  tliat  point,  he  tepaiied  to  Virginia,  where  geneial  Clinton  on  his  arrival 
could  not  fail  to  be  furprifed  at  finding  Lee  in  pofTjflion  of  the  country,  and  in  the  fame  (late  of 
preparation  he  had  left  him  at  Mew  York.  O.t  general  Clinton's  depaiturefor  Cape  Fear,  Lee 
once  more  travcrfed  the  continent  with  the  utmolt  expediiion  to  fecure  North  Carolina  ;  and  at 
i^ngth,  on  the  further  progrefs  cf  the  fleet  and  army  to  the  fouthward,  Lee  again  proceeded  with 
equal  celerity  to  the  defence  of  Charles  Town. 

lina. 
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lina.     Nor  were  tliey  in  a  much  better  eondkion,  with  refpect  either  to  the  quan- 
tity or  the  quality  ot  their  provifions. 

Notwithltanding  the  dilpatch  which  thefe  inconveniences  rendered  neceflary, 
fuch  delays  occurred  in  carrying  the  projcdled  ciT-^rprife  into  execution,  that  it 
was  near  the  end  of  June  before  the  attack  upon  Sulh van's  illand  was  made  •,  lo  that 
the  enemy  had 'full  three  weeks  to  prepare  lov  thrir  defence,  alter  the  armament 
appeared.  That  interval  they  fpent  in  completing  their  works,  at  which  they  la- 
boured v/ith  incredible  afTiduity.  The  event  w.is,  that  our  Ihips  failed  to  make 
any  confiderable  imprcffion  upon  the  fort*^,  and  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  after  a 
June  z8.  hot  and  bloody  attack  of  near  ten  hours..  This  failure  was  partly  occafioncd  by 
the  ftrange  unfl^ilfulnefs  of  the  pilot,  wh;)  entangled  tliree  of  the  frigates  in  the 
flioals  called  the  Middle  Grounds,  where  they  all  Ituck  taft  ;  and  though  two  of 
them  were  afterwards  got  off,  they  were  then  in  no  condition,  and  too  late  toex- 
ecute  the  intended  fervice.  That  fervice  was  to  enfilade  the  works  of  the  fort, 
and  to  cut  off,  if  poffible,  the  communication  between  the  idand  and  the  conti- 
nent. In  confequence  of  this  misfortune,  the  garrifon  was  not  only  frequently 
reinforced,  but  the  whole  fire  of  the  fort  fell  upon  the  two  fifty-gun  {hips,  and  the 
two  frigates  that  lay  before  it.  They  fuffered  accordingly  :  they  were  torn  almofl: 
to  pieces,  and  the  flaughter  was  dreadful -f.  Never  did  Eritifh  valour  fhine  more 
confpicuous,  nordid  our  marine  ever  fuftain  a  more  rude  encounter  in  any  engage- 
ment of  the  fame  Jiaturej. 

During  this  obftinate  con_fii61:,  the  feamen  locked  frequently  and  impatiently 
to  the  eaftward,  flill  expecting  to  fee  the  land  forces  advance  from  Long  Ifland, 
drive  the  rebels  from  their  entrenchments,  and  march  up  to  fecond  the  attack  upon 
the  fort.  In  thefe  hopes,  however,  they  were  grevioufiy  difappointed  :  the  army 
never  moved.  Various  caufes  have  been  affigned  for  this  inaction  j]  •,  but  the 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  poll  which  the  rebels  occupied  at  the  end  of  Sullivan's 
Ifland,  was  in  fo  (Irong  a  ftate  of  defence,  the  approaches  on  our  fide  fo  difadvan^ 
tageous,  and  Lee's  force  fo  great,  and  in  fuch  readinefs  to  engage,  that  general 
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•  The  fortifications  were  compofed  of  palm-trees  and  earch  :  the  merlons  were  of  an  unufual 
thicknefs,   and  their  lo*nefs  prcfervcd  th.m  in  a  great  degree  i'rom  the  weight  cf  our  Ihot. 

f  The  Bnftol,  the  commodore's  Ihip,  had  an  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  Experiment  feven- 
ty-niiie  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  two  frigates  engaged,  the  Aftiveand  the  Solbay,  though 
no  lefs  emulous  in  ihedifcharge  of  their  duty,   fulFered  Itl's  in  proportion.     . 

J  It  is  fdid,  that  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Billol  was  at  one  lime  cleared  of  every  perfon 
but  the  commodore,  who  flood  alone,  a  fpeftacle  of  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  which  have 
fcldom  been  equalled,  never  exceeded.  The  others  on  that  deck  were  either  killed  or  carried 
down  to  have  their  wound<  drerted.  Nor  did  cap;ain  Scot  of  the  Experiment  roifs  his  (liate  of 
danger  or  glory;  who  befidcs  the  lofs  of  his  arm,  received  a  variety  of  Oiher  wounds:  nor  the 
gallant  captain  Morris,  who  with  a  noble  obflinacy  difdained  to  quit  bis  llation,  after  he  was 
dangeroudy  wounded,  till  he  received  the  fatal  (hot. 

II  The  Gazette  f  lys,  that  the  king's  forces  were  ftopt  by  an  impracticable  depth  of  water, 
where  they  expeflcd  to  have  parted  nearly  dry-fhod  ;  but  to  fuppnfe  that  the  generals,  atid  the  ofH- 
cers  under  their  command,  Ihould  have  been  nineteen  days  in  that  fnall  ifland,  without  ever  ex- 
amining, unt'l  the  very  moment  of  aflion,  the  nature  of  the  only  pafiage  by  which  they  cooM 
fuliil  the  purpofe  of  iheir  landing,  or  anfwer  the  ends  for  which  they  were  embaiked  in  the  expe- 
dition, 
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Clinton  would  have  run  the  m oft  manifeft  and  inexcufable  ri(k  of  the  lofs  of   APPEND^ 
his  army,  if  he  had  ventured  upon  the  attack  ;  or  at  leaft,  that  the  danger  was  too  ^^^'^''^TT^ 
great  for  prudence  to  hazard.     The  action  continued,  until  thedarknefs  of  night 
compelled  that  ceflation,  which  the  cagernel's  of  the  afiailants,  worn  out  as  they  " 
were  with  fatigue,  and  weakened  with  lofs,  was  ftill  unwilling  to  accept.     Then 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  after  every  effort  of  which  a  brave  man  is  capable,  finding  that 
all  hope  of  fuccels  was  at  an  end,  and  the  tide  of  ebb  nearly  fpent,  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  evening,  withdrew  his  fliattered  veffcls  from  the  fcene  of  ac- 
tion.    Colonel  Moultrie,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  received  great  and  deferved  - 
applaufe  from  his  countrymen,  for  that  courage  and  conduib  which  were  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  gallant  defence  of  it.     The  garrifon  alfo  received  their  Ihare  of 
praile,  and  a  ferjt ant  was  publicly  diftinguifhed  by  the  prefcnt  of  afwordfrom 
the  prefidenc  of  the  colony,  in  confideration  of  his  fingular  bravery. 

During  thefe  tranfadfions,  the  Congrefs  took  an  opportunity  of  gatherino'  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  of  preparing  their  minds  for  that  declaration  of  in- 
dependency, which  had  been  the  primary  objedl  of  the  principal  delegates,  and 
which  was  now  foon  to  be  avowed,  by  a  kind  of  circular  manitefto  to  the  ieveral 
colonies,  ftating  i'-ie  caufes  which  rendered  it  neceffary,  that  all  authority  under 
the  fovereign  fhould  be  totally  fupprefled,  and  all  the  powers  of  government  taken 
into  their  own  hands.  In  fupport  of  this  pofition,  they  inftanced  the  Prohibitory 
A(5t,  by  which  they  were  excluded  from  the  proteftion  of  the  crown  ;  the  rejedion 
of  their  petition  for  redrefs  of  grievances  and  reconciliation ;  and  the  intended 
exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  Great  Britain,  aided  by  foreign  mercenaries,  for 
their  dcil:ru«5lion. 

Penfylvania  and  Maryland  were  the  only  colonies,  that  formally  oppofed  the 
eftablilhment  of  a  new  government,  and  the  declaration  of  independency.  A  ma- 
jority in  the  affembly  of  the  former,  though  eager  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  re- 
garded with  horror  every  idea  of  a  total  reparation  from  the  parent-ftate.  But 
although  they  knew  that  great  numbers  in  the  province  held  fimilar  fentiments, 
they  were -alfo  fenfible,  that  the  more  violent  party  formed  a  very  numerous  and 
powerful  body  ;  that  they  had  already  taken  fire  at  their  hefitation,  and  confidered 
them  rather  as  fecret  enemies  than  lukewarm  friends.  Their  fituacion  was  befides 
expofed  to  many  difficulties.  If  they  broke  the  union  of  the  colonies,  and  there- 
by forftited  the  afiitlance  and  proteftion  of  the  other  provinces,  they  had  no  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  thofe  fuppofed  grievances,  which  had  made  them 
join  the  afTociation  -,  yet  they  were  not  willing  to  give  up  all  hope,  nor  to  break  off 
all  poffibility  of  accommodation. 

dition,  would  im;ily  a  want  of  trjdence  and  military  circumrpeftion,  of  which  their  charafter 
leaves  no  room  to  accufe  them.  It  mu'A  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  account  which  we 
have  given  is  by  no  means  free  trora  difficulties :  for  in  the  farne  fpace  of  time,  the  generals  might 
alfo  be  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  a  campetent  knowledge  of  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy  ;  and  if 
convinced  of  their  fuperior  foice,  ihe  fhips  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed,  much  lefs  command- 
ed to  attack  the  fort,  as  ev?n  tlie  deftruiflion  of  that  could  ferve  little  purpofe,  unlefs  a  fuperi- 
ority  could  be  maintained  on  land,  and  could  fcarcely  be  hoped  for  without  a  co-operation,  with- 
out the  united  efforts  of  the  army  arid  navy. 

59.  7  D  Thus 
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CHAP.  IV.  Thus  critically  circumftanced,  the  majority  of  the  aflembly  of  Penfylvania  cle- 
y'!P^"'~y  clared,  that  the  queftion  of  independency  was  a  matter  of  too  great  importance 
for  them  to  decide  finally  upon  ;  and  that  they  would  therefore  refer  it  to  their 
conftituents,  together  with  the  arguments  which  had  been  ufed  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion.  It  was  manifeftly  a  ftep  from  vyhich  it  would  not  be  ealy  to  retreat. 
On  one  hand  the  feparation  from  Great  Britain,  even  if  it  could  be  finally  accom- 
plifhed,  muft  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  The  protcdion  of  the 
great  parent-ftate,  and  the  utility  of  the  power  of  a  common  fovereign,  to  ba- 
lance fo  many  feparate  and  perhaps  dil'cordant  commonwealths,  befides  the 
many  political  and  commercial  advantages  derived  from  the  old  union,  muft  be 
evident  to  every  lober  and  difcerning  perfon.  On  the  odier  hand,  it  was  in- 
fifted,  that  their  liberty  was  their  firft  good,  and  without  which  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages would  be  of  no  value :  that  liberty,  it  was  alfo  faid,  had  been  vio- 
lated by  many  late  adls  •,  and  as  the  appeal  was  now  made  to  the  people,  ever 
tremblingly  alive  to  prcfent  inconveniences,  and  blind  to  diftant  confequences, 
the  majority  of  the  people  refolved.  That  the  delegates  iTiould  agree  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Congrefs.  This  decifion,  however,  occafioned  much  diflcntion 
in  the  province,  where  a  very  confiderable  party  ftill  retain  their  attachment  to 
the  Britifti  government. 

In  Maryland,  the  delegates  were  inftrudted  by  a  majority  of  feven  counties  to 
four,  to  oppofe  the  queftion  of  independency  in  the  Congrefs.    This  they  accord- 
ingly did  ;  and  having  given  their  votes,  withdrew  totally  from  that  alTcmbly  : 
but  the  horror  of  being  fecluded  and  abandoned,  together  with  the  reproaches  of 
the  other  colonies,  and  perhaps  the  dread  of  their  refentment,  foon  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  condud,  if  not  to  the  fentiments  of  the  province.     The  delegates  were 
again  inftrudled  to  return  to  the  Congrefs,  and  to  aft  there  as  they  thought  beft 
for  the  intereft  of  their  country.     This  completed  the  union  of  the  colonies  in 
the  fatal  meafure  of  independency ;  which  was  accordingly  declared  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  in  words  to  the  following  effed::    "  We  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
Untied  Slates  of  America^  (the  name  which  the  confederacy  now  took.)  in  General 
Congrefs  affemblcd,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rec- 
titude of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people 
of  thefe  Colonies  Iblemnly  publifla  and  declare.  That  thefc  United  Colonies  are, 
and  ought  to  bt  free  and  independent  States,  and  that  they  are  abfolved  from  all 
<  llegiance  to  the  Brii:fh  crown,  and  that  all  political  conne^ton  between  them  and 
the  States  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be  totally  difiblved  ;  and  that,  as 
free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy   war,  conclude  peace, 
contrad  alliances,  tftabliflT  conim.erce,  and  do  all  other  acls  and  things  which 
iidependent  ftates  may  of  right  do:  -  and  for  the  fupport  of  this  declaration, 
wi  h  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protedion  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
10  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  facred  honour  *." 

'   This  declaration  was  introduced  bv  a  long  lill  of  injuries,  and  fuppofed  ufjrpations,   in  a  mod 
jniennperate  ftilc,  and  without  any  adfqua:e  mixlure  of  icafoning. 

2  While 
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While  the  Americans  were  adopting  this  bold  and  defperatemeafure,  government    CHAP.  iv. 
was  concerting  the  means  of  their  entire  fubjugation,  if  they  fhould  decline  to  ac-    /^  j)_  ,__(5_ 
cept  of  the  terms  offered  by  parliament.     For  this  purpofe  it  was  determined  to 
carry  the  war  into  New  York  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  being  the  mod 
convenient  in  many  refpefts  for  fuch  operations  •,  and  with  a  view,  that  if  general 
Clinton  could  penetrate  to  Hudfon's  or  the  great  North  river,  the  royal  army 
might  thereby  be  enabled  to  cut  ofF  all  communication  between  the  northern  and 
fouthern  colonies,  and  in  a  fhort  time,  it  was  hoped,  finally  to  terminate  the  con- 
reft.     The  attainment  of  thefe  important  objcd's,  and  the  condud  of  the  grand 
armament  necelTary  to  that  end,  were  committed  to  admiral  lord  Howe  and  his 
brother  the  general  ;  men  who  ftood  high  in  the  public  favour,  and  who  befides 
being  commanders  in  chief  by  fea  and  land,  were  appoinied  commifTioners  under 
the  late  aft  of  parliament,  for  reftoring  peace,  and  for  granting  pardon  to  fuch, 
either  colonies  or  individuals,  as  fhould  deferve  the  royal  mercy.     The  force  with 
which  they  were  furniflied  was  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprife,  and 
fuch  as  no  part  of  the  New  World  had  ever  feen  before.     Nay  the  army  was  per- 
haps never  exceeded  by  any  in  Europe  of  an  equal  number,  whether  confidered 
with  refpeft  to  the  excellency  of  the  troops,  the  abundant  ftock  of  all  kind 
of  military  ftores  and  warlike  materials,  or  the  goodnefs  and  quantity  of  artillery 
of  every  fort  wich  which  it  was  provided  :  nor  was  the  number  itfelf  inadequate 
to  the  greateft  efforts.    It  confifted  of  above  twenty  thoufand  Britifli  troops,  and- 
thirteen  thoufand  Hefllans  and  Waldeckers,  fupported  by  a  large  fleet,  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  army  at  Hallifax  was  by  no  means  commodious,  ge- 
neral Howe,  without  waiting  for  his  brother  or  the  expedied  reinforcements,  left 
that  place  with  admiral  Shuldham  and  the  fleet  and  army,  about  the  lOth  of 
June,  and  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  month  at  Sandy  Hook  ;  a  point  of  land 
that  ffands  at  the  entrance  into  that  confluence  of  founds,  roads,  creeks,  and 
bays,  which  are  formed  by  New  York  ifland,  Staten,  and  Long  Ifland,  the  con- 
tinent on  each  fide,  with  the  Rariton,  and  Hudfon's  river.  The  general  found 
every  accefTible  part  of  the  ifland  of  New  York  ffrongly  fortified,  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery,  and  guarded  by  little  lefs  than  an  army.  The  extent  of  Long 
Ifland  did  not  admit  of  its  being  fo  ftrongly  fortified  or  fo  well  guarded  :  it  was- 
however  in  a  powerful  ftate  of  defence,  as  it  well  defcrved,  being  in  itfelf  almofl 
equivalent  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army.  An  encampment  of  confidcrable 
force  was  formed  on  the  end  next  New  York,  and  feveral  works  were  thrown  up 
on  the  moft  accefTible  parts  of  the  coaft,  as  v>'ell  as  at  the  ftrongefl  internal  pafTes. 
Staten  Ifland,  being  of  lefs  value,  was  lefs  attended  to.  There  general  Howe  j-jiy  3. 
landed  without  oppofiiion,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  pcrle- 
cuted  on  account  of  their  loyalty  •,  and  the  troops  being  cantoned  in  the  vil- 
lages, received  plenty  of  thofe  refrefhments  of  which  they  flood  fo  much  in 
need. 

At   this   place  the  general  was  met  by  governor  Tryon,   of  New   York, 
with  feveral    well   affcfted  gentlemen,    who   had    taken  refuge    together   on 

board 
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APPEND,  board  a  fhip  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  who  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  ftate  and 
^-"T""'  ~^  difpofuion  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  the  ftrength  of  tiic  enemy.  He  had 
alfo  the  fatisfaftion  of  being  joined  by  about  fixty  perfons  from  New  Jerfey, 
who  came  to  take  arms  in  the  royal  caufe,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  militia 
of  the  ifland  were  embodied  for  the  fame  purpole -,  which  afforded  the  pleafing 
profpefl,  that  when  the  army  was  in  force  to  march  into  the  country  and  protedt 
the  loyalifts,  fuch  numbers  would  join  the  royal  ftandard,  as  would  contribute 
not  a  little  to  bring  the  unhappy  conteft  to  a  fpcedy  conclufion. 
July  14.  During  this  favourable  afpeft  of  things,  lord  Howe  arrived  at  Staten  Ifland,  hav- 

ing reached  Haliifax  about  a  fortnight  after  his  brother's  departure.  His  firft  aft 
was  to  fend  on  fliore,  by  a  flag,  a  circular  letter  to  the  fevcral  late  governors  of  the 
colonies,  defiring  that  they  would  publifh  as  generally  as  poffible,  a  declaration 
which  accompanied  the  letter.  In  that  piece,  he  informed  the  people  of  the 
powers  with  which  his  brother  and  he  were  endowed  under  the  late  aift  of  parlia- 
ment, of  granting  general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  thole,  who  in  the  tumult 
and  difafter  of  the  times,  might  have  deviated  from  their  juft  allegiance,  and 
who  were  willing,  by  a  fpeedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
royal  favour ;  as  well  as  of  declaring  any  colony,  province,  county,  town,  port, 
diltridf,  or  place  to  be  at  peace  with  his  majefty,  and  to  rcftore  them  to  their 
former  privileges.  It  alio  added,  that  a  due  regard  would  be  had  to  the  fer- 
vices  of  thofewho  fhould  contribute  to  the  relloration  of  public  tranquillity. — 
Thefe  writings  being  immediately  forwarded  by  general  Wafliington  to  the  Con- 
grefs,  were  publiflicd  by  that  "body  in  the  news-papers,  with  a  preface  or  comment 
of  their  own,  in  the  form  of  a  refolution  ;  letting  forth,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  now  perceive  with  what  terms  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
had  endeavoured  to  amufe  and  difarm  them  -,  and  that  the  moft  moderate 
minded  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced,  from  the  evidence  before  them,  that  the 
valour  of  America  alone  could  lave  its  liberties. 

About  the  fame  time,  different  flags  were  fent  afliore  by  lord  Howe,  ac- 
companied by  ibnie  of  his  officers,  with  a  letter  directed  to  George  Wafliino-. 
ton,  efq;  which  that  commander  refufed  to  receive,  as  not  being  addreflcd  with 
the  title,  and  in  the  form  due  to  the  rank  which  he  held  under  the  United  States. 
This  conduct  was  highly  applauded  by  the  Congrefs,  in  a  public  refolution  palled 
for  that  purpofe,  and  in  which  they  direded.  That  for  the  future,  none  of  their 
commanders  Ihould  receive  any  letter  or  mefTage  from  the  enemy,  but  luch  as 
fhould  be  diredfed  to  them  in  the  char.i<fters  which  they  relpedively  fuftained. 
At  length  adjutant-general  Ir'aterfon  was  fent  to  New  York,  by  general  Howe, 
with  a  letter  addrefTcd  to  George  Wafliington,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  provincial 
general  received  him  with  great  politcnels,  but  ablolutely  refufed  to  take  notice 
of  any  letter  direfted  to  him  as  a  private  perfon,  when  it  related  to  his  public 
ftation  ;  and  very  fenfibly  obferved,  that  a  letter  dirtcfled  to  a  perfon  in  a  public 
charadlcr  fhould  have  Ibme  defcription  or  indication  of  it.  The  et  ceteras,  he 
owned  "  implied  every  thing,"  as  was  infilled  by  the  Britifh  officer,  but  they 
alfo  implied  any  thing.     A  long  conference  cnfutd  on  the  fubjedt  of  priloners  . 

but 
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but  when  the  adjutant  obferved,  that  the  commiflioners  were  armed  with  great     CHAP.  iv. 
powers,  and  that  he  himi'elf  was  happy  in  making  the  firft  advance  tmvards  an     ^'''tP^^TT* 
accommodation,  Wafhington  replied,  that  from  what  appeared  their  powers  were      '     '    •'^' 
only  to  grant  pardons,  and  that  thoie  who  had  committed  no  crime  needed  no 
pardon. 

The  people  of  North  America,  however,  were  by  no  means  of  one  mind 
in  regard  to  the  oppofition  to  government,  even  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendency. A  lliort  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  plots  in  favour  of  the 
royal  caufe  were  difcovered  both  in  New  York  and  Albany,  which  were  pro- 
duftive  of  much  trouble.  Several  executions  took  place  ;  great  numbers  were 
confined  ;  and  many  abandoning  their  houfes  under  the  operations  of  their 
fears,  were  purfued  as  outlaws,  and  enemies  to  their  country  -,  while  the  eftates 
of  thofe  againft  whom  the  flighteft  proof  was  found,  were  confifcated  *.  In  the 
meantime,  new  forms  of  government  were  eftablidied  in  all  thofe  colonies,  which 
deemed  the  former  infufficient  for  their  prefent  fituation,  and  the  others  made  the 
necclTary  alterations,  in  order  to  adapt  their  old  forms  to  the  new  fyftem.  This 
confidence  and  boldnefs  in  the  midft  of  fo  dangerous  a  ftruggle,  and  at  the  eve 
of  fo  formidable  an  invafion,  fhewed  either  great  prcfumption,  a  knowledge  of 
great  internal  ftrcngth,  or  a  certainty  of  foreign  fupport.  But  that  fupport 
could  not  be  yielded  immediately  -,  and  as  all  hopes  of  accommodation  feemed  to 
be  now  at  an  end,  and  all  the  forces  were  arrived,  except  about  one  half  of  the 
Hefiians,  who  were  on  their  way,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  Long 
Ifland  ;  as  being  more  pradicable,  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  firft  eflay, 
than  New  York  ;  as  aifording  a  greater  fcope  for  the  difplay  of  military  (kill 
and  experience,  and  as  abounding  with  thofe  fupplies  which  fo  great  a  body  of 
men  as  were  now  afTembled,  by  fea  and  land,  necefi"arily  demanded. 

Proper  meafures  being  taken  by  the  fleet  for  covering  the  defcent,  the  army 
V/as  accordingly  landed,  without  oppofition,  near  Utrecht  and  Gravefend  on  the  Auguft  22. 
fouth-weft  end  of  the  ifland,  and  not  far  from  the  Narrows,  where  it  approaches 
clofe  to  Scaten  Ifland.  General  Putnam  was  then  encamped  with  a  flrong  force 
at  Brookland,  or  Brooklyn,  a  few  miles  difl:ant  from  the  place  of  landing,  on 
the  north  coafl:,  where  his  works  covered  the  breadth  of  a  fmall  peninfula  > 
having  what  is  called  the  Ealt  River,  which  feparated  him  from  New  York,  on 
his  left  ;  and  a  marfh,  which  extends  to  Gowan's  Cove,  on  his  right,  with  the 
Bay  and  Governor's  Ifland  to  his  back.  The  armies  were  feparated  by  a  range  of 
hills  covered  with  wood,  which  interfedls  the  country  from  Eafl:  to  Weft,  and  are 
m  that  part  called  the  Heights  of  Guana.  The  direft  road  to  the  rebel  camp, 
lay  through  a  village  named  Flat  Bulb,  where  the  hills  commence,  and  near  which 
was  one  of  the  moft  important  paflcs.  General  Putnam  had  detached  a  confi 
derable  part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  woody  hills  and  defend  the  paflTes ;  and 
if  the  officers  upon  this  fervice  had  been  fliilful  and  vigilant,  they  could  not  have 
been  eafily  forced. 

*  Nothing  exhibits  fo  (Irong  a  contrail,  or  is  in  the  end  fo  likely  to  produce  a  fincere  recorci- 
Jiaiion  between  the  colonies  and  the  moiher  country,  as  the  lenity  of  the  Britifh  government,  and 
the  feverity  of  the  Congrefs,  during  the  prefent  conteft. 

^5.  7  E  Meantime 
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APPEND.  Meantime  lord  Cornwallis  pufhed  on  with  the  referve,  and  fome  other  troops 
^"■'^^^"**^  to  Flat  Bufli ;  where  finding  the  enemy  in  pofleffion  of  the  pafs,  he  complied 
with  his  orders  ia  making  no  attempt  upon  it.  When  the  whole  army  was 
landed,  the  Heflians,  under  general  Heifter,  compofed  the  center  at  Flat  Bufh  ; 
major  general  Grant  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  extended  to  the  coaft ;  and 
the  principal  divifion,  containing  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Britifh  forces, 
under  the  command  of  general  Clinton,  lord  Percy,  and  lord  Cornwallis,  turned 
fhort  to  the  right,  and  approached  the  oppofite  coaft  at  Flat  Land.  Every  thino- 
being  thus  prepared  for  forcing  the  hills  and  pafTes,  and  advancing  towards  the 
enemy's  lines,  general  Clinton,  at  the  head  of  the  van  of  the  army,  fupported  by 
lord  Cornwallis,  began  to  move  from  Flat-Land,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  as 
foon  as  it  was  dark. ;  and  pafTing  through  that  part  of  the  country  called  New 
Lots  towards  Bedford,  feized  upon  a  pafs  of  the  utmoft  importance,  which  had 
been  left  unguarded.  The  main  body  of  the  army,  under  lord  Percy,  followed  the 
van  at  a  m.oderatediftance;  and  the  way  being  thus  happily  open,  the  whole  army 
pafled  the  hills  without  noife  or  impediment,  and  defcended,  by  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford, into  the  level  country  which  lay  between  them  and  Putnam's  lines.  The 
Aagatt  27.  engagement  was  begun  early  in  the  morning  by  the  Heflians  at  Flat  Bufli,  and 
by  general  Grant  on  the  coaft  ;  and  a  warm  cannonade,  with  a  brilk  fire  of  Imall 
arms,  was  firmly  fupported  on  both  fides  for  fome  hours.  At  the  fame  time,, 
the  fhips  made  feveral  motions  on  the  left,  and  attacked  a  battery  on  Red  Hook  ;. 
not  only  to  diftradt  the  right^of  the  enemy,  who  were  engaged  with  general  Grant, 
but  to  call  ofi^  their  attention  totally  from  the  left  and  rear,  where  all  their  danger 
lay.  Thofe  who  oppofed  the  Heflians  in  the  left  and  centre,  were  firft  apprifed 
of  the  march  of  the  Britifh  army,  and  of  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened 
They  accordingly  retreated  in  large  bodies,  and  in  tolerable  order,  in  hopes  of 
recovering  their  camp  >  but  they  loon  found  themfclves  intercepted  by  the  king's 
troops,  who  furioufly  attacked  them,  and  drove  them  back  10  die  woods.  There 
they  again  met  with  the  HefTians,  and  were  alternately  chafed  and  inter- 
cepted by  the  light  infantry  and  dragoons.  In  thefe  defperate  circumftancess 
fome  of  the  Provincial  regiments  forced  their  way  to  the  lines,  through  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  oppofed  and  encompafTcd  them  ;  others,  perhaps  no 
Jcls  brave,  perifhed  in  the  attempt-,  fome  kept  the  woods,  and  cfcaped,  and  fome 
fled  to  them  without  finding  fhelter :  while  fuch  as  did  net  feek  that  refuge,  and-. 
by  mucii  the  greater  number,  were  obliged  to  throw  themfelves  into  themarfh  at 
(iowan's  Cove,  where  many  were  drowned,  and  many  perifhed  mifcrably  in  the 
mud.  In  a  word,  the  viftory  was  complete,  and  the  flaughter  very  confiderable, 
as  well  as  the  deftruftion  by  other  means  bcfides  the  weapons  of  war. 

The  lofs  of  the  Provincials  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  three  thoiiland  men,  in- 
cluding a  thoufand  that  were  taken  prifoners  :  almoft  a  whole  regiment  from 
Maryland,  confifting  entirely  of  young  men  of  the  bcft  families  in  the  province, 
vvas  cut  to  pieces.  But  the  lofs  even  of  fo  many  brave  men,,  was  by  no  means 
their  grcateft  misfortune  :  this  defeat  broke  their  fpirit,  and  deprived  them  of 
that  confidence  in  their  own  prowefs,  which  is  lb  cfTential  to  viclory.  New  fol- 
2  diers 
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diers  in  the  height  of  health,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  bodily  ftrength,  but  imper-  CHAP.  IV. 
perfcdly  acquainted  with  danger,  and  ftrangers  to  the  pain  and  vexation  of  ^^fi^^, 
wounds,  are  often  more  daring  and  adventurous  than  veterans ;  and  if  fkilfully 
condufted  to  action  in  that  temper,  fo  as  not  to  perceive  their  inferiority  in  difci- 
pline,  before  they  are  hotly  engaged,  will  often  perform  wonders.  But  if,  as  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  they  find  courage  and  ftrength  fo  much  overbalanced  by  (kill  as 
to  be  totally  ufelefs,  and  all  their  moft  vigorous  efforts  thrown  away,  they  are 
induced  to  afcribe  to  dilcipline  an  irrefiftible  power  which  it  does  not  poflefs,  and 
to  abandon  all  confidence  in  themfelves,  becaufc  they  have  been  vanquifhed  by 
means  which  they  cannot  comprehend.  Little  doubt  can  therefore  be  entertained, 
that  if  the  Britilh  troops,  whofe  valour  Ihone  remarkably  on  this  occafion,  and 
with  whom  the  Heffians  feemed  emuloufly  to  contend  for  the  palm  of  glory,, 
had  been  inllantly  led,  as  their  beating  hearts  eagerly  demanded,  to  the  attack, 
ot  the  rebel  camp,  that  during  the  firtt  imprelTions  of  terror,  they  would 
have  carried  it  fword  in  hand,  and  in  one  day  have  decided  the  contefl  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  Their  ardour  was,,  however,  re- 
prefTed  by  the  caution  of  general  Howe  ;  whofe  courage  has  never  been  called, 
in  qucftion,  and  whofe  military  talents  are  allowed  to  be  confiderablc ;  but  who 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  engagement  in  America,  feems  to  have  been  diffident  of; 
his  force,  to  have  wanted  confidence  in  his  own  generallhip,  and  to  have  been 
filled  with  too  awful  apprehenfions  of  the  enemy's  power  of  refift:ance,  or  to- 
have  been  induced  by  an  unaccountable  lenity  to  check  the  career  of  viftory,  and. 
put  a  fl:op  to  the  cffufion  of  blood. 

The  lofs  of  Britifh  and  Heffian  troops  was  too  trifling,  it  was  thought,  to  infpirc 
fuch  exceffivc  caution,  not  above  fixty  men  being  killed  in  the  adion  ;  while,, 
befides  the  enemy's  great  lofs  in  officers  and  private  men  flain,  three  of  their, 
commanders,  namely,  major  general  Sullivan,  with  the  brigadiers  Stirling  and 
Udell,  and  ten  other  field  officers,  were  among  the  prifoners.  Nor.  was  the 
general's  fubfequent  condudf,  or  at  leait  the  events  which  he  was  fuppofed  to 
govern,,  calculated  to  efface  the  diflatisfadion  of  men  of  more  ardent  tempers  ; 
tor  although  the  vidorious  army  encamped  in  the  front  of  the  enemy's  works  on 
the  evenmg  ot  the  battle,  and  broke  ground  next  night  at  the  diftance  of  only  Auguft  28, 
fix  hundred  yards  from  a  redoubt  on  their  left,  the  rebels  made  their  retreat  un- 
dilcovered  the  night  following,  by  an  aftonifhing  movement,  or  an  extraordinary  Auguft  zo. 
inftance  of  negligence  on  our  part,  or  bot'h,  without  the  k)fs  of  a  man,  and  with 
the  greater  pait  of  their  artillery,  and  all  their  flores. 

This  mafterly  retreat  was  condufled  by  general  Wafhington  ;  who  having  paf- 
fed  over  from  New  York  during  the  engagement,  but  when  it  was  too  late  to  give 
a  new  turn  to  affairs,  let  his  invention  at  work  to  preferve  the  remainder  of  the 
provincial  army  on  Long  liland.  He  knew  that  the  fuperior  power  of  the  royal 
artillery  would  foon  fiicnce  their  batteries  ;  and  if  their  lines  were  forced,  which 
in  th>;i'-  comparatively  weak  and  dejefted  flate  there  was  little  hope  of  prevent- 
ing, fhurld  iidch  an  attempt  be  made,  they  muft  all  be  killed  or  taken.  If  he 
entleayoured  to  fbrengthen  them  by  reinforcements  from  New  York,  he  hazarded 

the 
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APPEND,  the  lofs  of  that  ifland  and  capital,  which  were  already  menaced  on  every  fide,  and 
A^'of^^,  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  the  fleet,  A  danger  no  lei's  imminent  than  either  of 
the  former  was  ftill  behind :  the  Ihips  of  war  waited  only  for  a  fair  wind  to  en- 
ter and  take  poflcffion  of  the  EaftRiver,  wliich  would  totally  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  New  York  and  Long  Ifland.  In  fuch  circumftances,  no  hope 
remained  to  the  Provincials  but  in  a  retreat ;  and  even  that  appeared  a  matter  of 
no  fmall  difficulty  and  danger,  under  the  eye  of  fo  powerful  an  army,  fluflied 
with  fuccefs,  and  clofe  to  their  works.  This  delicate  manoeuvre  was  however 
undertaken,  and  carried  into  execution  with  great  ability  by  general  Wafliington, 
during  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  Auguft  ;  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  camp  and  their  difi\;rent  works,  and  with  their  baggage,  ftores,  and 
part  of  their  artillery,  were  conveyed  to  the  water-fide,  embarked,  and  paflid 
over  a  long  ferry  to  New  York,  with  fuch  wonderful  filenceand  order,  that  the 
Britifti  army  did  not  perceive  the  leaft  motion  -,  and  w.ts  furprifed  in  the  morning, 
at  finding  the  lines  abandoned,  and  feeing  the  lafi:  of  the  rear-guard,  or  as  the  Pro- 
vincials fay,  a  party  that  had  returned  to  carry  off  fome  ftores  that  were  left  be- 
hind, in  their  boats,  and  out  of  danger. 

Thofe  ardent  fpirits  who  had  blamed  general  Howe  for  not  inftantly  attacking 
the  rebel  camp,  and  ftill  more  tor  lying  three  days  before  it,  without  attempting 
to  force  it,  though  Wafliington  and  the  whole  provincial  army  muft  have  been 
taken  or  deftroyed  in  conlequence  of  kich  a  meafure,  now  congratulated  thertn- 
felves  on  their  forefight,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  lay,  that  tire  general  was  either 
fliamefully  diffident  of  the  torce  with  which  he  was  furniflicd,  of  his  own  ability 
to  conduct  it,  or  was  unwilling  to  finifli  the  war  by  violent  means  *.  In  this  opi- 
nion they  were  confirmed,  by  the  negociation  entered  into  between  the  commiffi- 
oners  and  the  Congrefs,  through  the  agency  of  the  captive  general  Sullivan  i 
which  came  to  nothing,  as  might  have  been  forcfeen  by  the  moft  ordinary  capa- 
city -}-,  and  afforded  the  rebels  fifteen  days  to  recover  themfelves  from  their 
fright. 

•  General  Howe  has  alfo  been  blamed  by  another  fa  of  men,  who  carry  tlieir  views  farther 
back,  and  affirm  that,  itiftead  of  attacking  Long  Ifland,  he  ought  to  h  jve  gone  up  the  North  Ri- 
ver, and  landed  above  New  York  ;  by  whfch  means  Wafliington  would  have  been  obliged  to  fight 
him  on  very  unciju:il  terms,  or  to  have  precipitately  abandoned  that  city,  with  the  lofs  of  all  the 
flores  of  the  rebel  armv,  while  the  fleet  might  have  efftflually  cut  off  the  communi.ation  with 
the  forces  on  Long  Ifland,  which  muft  have  furrendered  of  courfe. 

f  The  Congrefs  had  already  ifl'ued  their  declaration  of  independency  :  if  they  had  Aifl^ered  a  re- 
cent lofs,  they  had  alfo  efcaped  a  great  danger ;  and  it  could  not  be  expelled  that  they  would  fub- 
mit,  that  they  would  reverfe  all  their  refoiulions,  and  abandon  all  their  hope»,  till  iheir  I'rength 
was  finally  broken.  They  therefore  replied  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  aid  Di  RutI  dge, 
who  had  been  appointed  as  a  committee  to  confider  of  the  propofals  of  the  commiflionerf.  That  it 
did  not  appear  to  them  that  lord  and  general  Howe's  conimiflion  containfd  any  authority  of  im- 
portance except  what  was  contained  in  the  t£i  of  parliament ;  for  as  to  the  power  fet  forth  by  the 
commiflioners  of  "  inquiiing  into  the  fiate  of  America,"  they  did  not  even  think  any  expedlation 
from  the  efieft  of  fuch  power  would  have  been  a  fufficient  ground  for  negociation,  had  America 
ilill  continued  in  her  ftate  of  dependence. 

All 
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'■  All  this  time  the  Britifh  army  lay  inaftive  in  Long  Ifland  ;  but  e\'ery  hope  or    <--HAP.  iv. 
pretence  for  negociation  being  now  at  an  end,  it  only  remained  to  the  commifTi-    ^^"^^  ^ 
oners  to  make  amends  for  their  failure  in  their  civil  charadler,  by  the  vigour  of 
their  military  operations.     It  was  accordingly  refolved  to  make  a  defccnt  upon 
the  iQand  of  New  York-,  and  everything  being  at  length  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  feveral  movements  were  made  by  tiie  fhips  of  war  in  the  North  River,      Sept.  15. 
in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  fide  of  the  ifland.     Other 
parts  Teemed  equally  threatened  -,  and  the  taking  of  the  ifland  of  Montrefor, 
and  eredting  a  battery  upon  it,  in  order  to  filence  one  which  the  provincials  had 
at  Horen's  Hock,  commanding  the  paflage  of  Hell  Gate,  appeared  to  indicate 
a  defign  of  landing  in  that  part.     While  the  rebels  were  held  in  this  flate  of  ap- 
prehenfion  and  uncertainty,  the  firft  divifion  of  the  royal  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Clinton,  with  lord  Cornwallis,  major-general  Vaughan,  bri- 
gadier-general Leflie,  and  the  Hcfljan  colonel  Donop,  embarked  at  the  head  of 
New  Town  Bay,  which  runs  pretty  deep  into  Long  Ifland,  and  where  they  were  en- 
tirely out  of  the  enemy's  view.     Being  covered,  as  foon  as  they  entered  the  river 
or  channel,  by  two  forty-gun  (hips,  and  three  frigates,  under  the  conamand  of 
commodore  Hotham,  they  proceeded  to  Kepp's  Bay,  about  three  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  New  York.     There  a  defcent  being  little  expected,  the  preparations 
for  defence  were  not  fo  great  as  at  fome  other  places.     The  fortifications,  how- 
ever, were  not  inconfiderable,  nor  deftitute  of  troops  -,  but  the  fire  from  the 
fliips  was  ib  incelTant,  and  fo  well  direfted,  that  the  works  were  foon  abandoned, 
and  the  army  landed  without  oppofition.     The  rebels  inftantly  evacuated  New 
York,  with  their  other  pofts  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  and  retired  towards  the 
north  end,  where  their  principal  ftrength  lay.     They  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
artillery  behind,  and  their  military  ftores  ;  which,  however,  were  no  more  than 
fufficient  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  place. 

A    brigade  of  the  royal  army   having  taken  poflefllon  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  main  body  encamped  in  the  evening  towards  the  centre  of  the  ifland, 
with   the  right  to  Horen's  Hook,  on  the  Eaft  River,  and  the  left  to  the  North 
River,  near  Bloomingdale  * ;  the  rebel  army  occupying  the  ground,  with  extenfi ve 
works,  on  both  fides  of  King's  Bridge,  by  which  their  communication  with  the 
continent  was  kept  open,  and  a  redoubt  with  cannon. upon  the  Heights  of  Har- 
km,  within  the  ifland,  on  the  fide  of  the  North  River.    In  this  fituation,  in  which 
both  armies  continued  for  fome  time,  frequent  fkirmifhes  happened  ;  and  though 
the  advantage  was  generally  in  favour  ot  the  king's  troops,  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  provincials,  infpired  by  their  late  difafter,  began  to  wear  away.    Meantime  an 
attempt  was  made  by  fome  rebel  incendiaries,  (who  had  probably  flayed  behind     Sept.  20. 
for  that  purpofe)  to  deftroy  New  York  by  fire,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  of 
any  fcrvice  to  the  conquerors.     About  one  third  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  aflies  ; 
and  nothing  lefs  than  the  courage  and  adtivity  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  of  the 

•  By  this  difpontion  they  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  idand,  between  the  rivers  ;  for  al- 
though abjut  fixteen  mites  in  length,  it  is  little  more  than  one  in  breadth. 

S^  7  F  failors, 
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failors,  who  were  dirpatched  from  the  fleet,  could  have  preferved  any  part  of  it 
from  the  flames. 

General  Howe  perceiving  (after  a  deliberation  and  furvey  of  upwards  of  three 
weeks)  that  no  attempt  could  be  made  on  the  enemy  en  the  fide  of  New  York, 
which  would  not  be  attended  with  great  danger,  without  affording  an  equal  pro- 
fpeft  of  Ibccefs,  determined  at  length  upon  apian  of  operation,  which  would 
oblige  them  either  to  quit  their  ftrong  pofl:  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King's. 
Bridge,  or  render  their  perfeverance  in  holding  it  extremely  hazardous.  Wich 
this  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  being  embarked  in  flat  boats,  and  other 
fmall  craft  proper  for  the  fcrvice,  paflTed  fuccefsfully  through  the  dangerous  navi- 
gation of  Hell  Gate,  (which  forms  a  narrow  and  difficult  communication  be- 
tween the  Eaft  River  and  Long  Ifland  found)  and  landed  on  Frog's  Neck,  near 
the  town  of  Weft:  Chcfter,  which  lies  in  that  part  of  the  continent  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  New  York,  on  the  fide  of  Connedicut  -,  earl  Percy,  with: 
two  brigades  of  Britifli  troops,  and  one  of  Heflians,  being  left  in  the  lines  near 
Harlem  to  cover  the  city  of  New  York  *. 

The  troops  were  detained  for  fome  days  at  Frog's  Neck,  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  provifions  and  ftores,  and  a  reinforcement  which  was  drawn  from  Staten 
Ifland.  Thefe  being  come,  they  proceeded  througli  Pclham's  Manor  to  New 
Rochelle,  which  lies  on  the  coafl:  of  the  found  or  channel  which  feparates  the 
continent  from  Long  lOand.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  a  re- 
giment of  light-horfe  from  Ireland,  and  by  the  I'econd  divifion  of  FIc/Tians,  under 
general  Knyphaufen,  together  with  a  regiment  of  Waldeckers,  which  had  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  fince  the  departure  of  the  army.  The  immediate  objcdl  of 
this  formidable  force  was  to  cut  off"  the  communication  between  Wafhincton 
and  the  eaftern  colonies  ;  and  if  that  meafure  did  not  induce  him  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  to  inclofe  him  on  all  fides  in  his  falincfles  on  the  north  end  of  New- 
York  ifland. 

The  king's  forces  were  now  mafters  of  the  lower  road  to  Connedicut  and 
Boflon  :  but  in  order  to  gain  the  upper,  it  was  neceflary  to  advance  to  the  hi<'h 
grounds  called  the  White  Plains;  a  rough,  ftony,  and  mountainous  trad;  of 
country,  which  is  however  only  part  of  the  afcent  to  a  country  ftill  higher, 
rougher,  and  more  difficult.  On  the  departure  of  the  army  for  the  upper, 
country  it  was  deemed  neceflary  to  leave  the  fecond  divifion  of  Hcflians  at  New 
Rochelle  ;  as  well  to  preferve  the  communication,  as  to  fecure  the  fupplies  of 
provifions  and  neceflaries  that  were  to  arrive  at  that  port.  In  the  meantime 
Wafliington  was  not  inattentive  to  the  danger  of  his  fituation  :  he  faw,  that  if 
he  kept  his  pofl^,  lie  would  at  length  be  compelled  to  commit  the  whole  fortune 
of  the  war  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement ;  a  decifion  of  wliich  he  had 
tvcry  reafon  to  apprehend  the  event,  from  the  inferiority  of  his  real  force,  and 
as,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  there  would  fcarce  be  a  poffibility  of  retreat.     A  grand 


•  Though  iliis  movement  waf,  in  fome  refpefls,  highly  judiciou.',  the  divifion  under  lord  Percy 
was  certainly  e.xpoled  to  great  danger  fioin  ths  iuperior  force  and  tonfummaic  abiluies  of  general 
Wdlliington. 
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movement  was  therefore  made,  by  which  the  Provincial  army  was  formed  into  a 
line  of  fmall,  detached,  and  entrenched  camps,  which  occupied  every  height  and 
ftrong  ground  from  Valentine's  Hill,  not  far  from  King's  Eridge,,on  the  right,  to 
the  White  Plains,  and  the  upper  road  to  Connecticut,  on  the  left.  Thus  the  re- 
bels faced  the  whole  line  of  march  of  the  king's  troops,  at  a  moderate  diftance  ; 
the  deep  river  Brunx  covering  their  front,  and  tlie  North  River  on  their  rear  ; 
while  the  open  ground  to  the  latter  afforded  a  lecure  paflage  for  their  llores  and 
baggage  to  the  upper  country.  A  garrifon  was  at  the  fame  time  left  for  thjg 
protciftion  of  Fort  Waltiington,  as  well  as  for  the  fecurity  of  the  works  at  Harlem 
and  King's  Bridge. 

In  confequence  of  this  unexpe6led  piece  of  generalfliip,  the  Britifli  com- 
mander found  it  neceffary  to  proceed  with  great  circumipedion.  The  advance 
was  flow,  the  march  of  the  army  dole,  the  encampments  compafl:  in  a  word,  the 
moll  foldier-like  caution  was  prefcrved  by  general  Howe  in  his  whole  progrcls  ; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  fending  parties  over  the  Brunx  to  im- 
pede his  march,  though  without  effcd:.  The  Provincials  were  routed  in  every 
fkirmifh.  Not  dilcouraged  however  by  their  lofles,  on  the  approach  of  general 
Howe  to  the  White  L-'iains,  the  enemy  quitted  their  detached  camps  along  the 
Brunx,  and  joining  their  left,  took  a  ftrong  ground  of  encampment  before  the 
Britifh  forces,  on  the  former.  Every  thing  being  now  prepared  for  bringing  the 
rebels  to  a<Sl:ion,  the  royal  army  marched  early  in  the  morning  in  two  columns 
towards  the  White  Plains ;  the  right  commanded  by  general  Clinton,  and  the 
left  by  general  Heifter. 

Before  noon  all  the  enemy's  advanced  parties  being  driven  back  to  their  works 
by  the  light  infantry  and  Hefllan  chaffeurs,  the  Britifh  army  was  formed  ;  with  the 
right  upon  the  road  from  Mamoroneck,  about  a  mile's  diftance  from  the  centre,  and 
the  left  to  the  Brunx,  at  about  the  fame  diftance  from  the  right  flank  of  the  Pro- 
vincial entrenchments.  A  diftin£l:  body  of  the  rebels  poflTcfled  an  advantageous 
ground  which  was  feparated  from  their  right  flank  by  the  Brunx,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  windings  of  that  river  covered  the  detachment  in  front  from  the  left  of 
the  royal  army ;  and  as  this  poft  would  have  been  of  great  confequence  in  attacking 
that  flank  of  their  entrenchments,  brigadier-general  Leflie,  with  the  fecond  brigade 
of  Britifli  troops,  and  the  Heffian  grenadiers  under  colonel  Donop,  were  ordered 
to  diflodge  the  enemy.  Previous  to  their  attack,  colonel  Ralle,  who  commanded  a. 
brigade  of  Hefllans  on  the  left,  had  palled  the  Brunx,  and  gained  a  poft,  which 
enabled  him  to  annoy  the  flank  of  the  rebel  divifion,  while  it  was  engaged  with  the 
other  detachment  in  front.'  Though  the  paflTage  of  the  river  was  difiicult,  it  was 
performed  with  the  greateft  Ipirit  -,  and  the  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-fifth  regi- 
ments, being  the  firft  that  pafled,  formed  with  tlie  greateft  fteadincls  under  the 
enemy's  cannon,  on  the  oppofite  fide.  They  then  afcended  a  fteep  hill,  in  defiance 
of  all  oppofition  5  and  rulhingon  the  rebels,  routed,  and  drove  them  from  their 
works.     Nor  was  lels  alacrity  fhewn  by  the  reft  of  the  detachment,  in  fupporting 
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APPEND.  The  gaining  of  this  important  poft  took  up  a  confider- ble  time  j  which  was  pro- 
aTdT-^sT  longed  by  the  enemy's  ftill  fupporting  a  broken  and  fcattered  engagement,  in  de- 
fence of  the  adjoining  walls  and  hedges.  Towards  evening  the  HefTian  grenadiers 
were  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  heights,  within  cannon  (hot  ot  the  Provincial 
entrenchments.  The  fccond  brigade  of  Britifh  troops  formed  in  their  rear,  and 
the  two  Heffian  brigades  upon  the  left  of  the  Britifli ;  but  the  riglit  and  centre  of 
the  army  did  not  remove  from  the  ground  on  which  they  had  formed.  In  this 
pofition  the  king's  troops  lay  upon  their  arms  during  the  night,  in  full  expeda- 
tion  of  attacking  the  rebels  next  morning.  It  was  then  however  dilcovered,  that 
the  enemy  had  drawn  back  their  encampment,  and  greatly  Itrengthened  their  lines 
by  additional  works ;  fo  that  general  Howe  judged  it  necefiary  to  defer  the  attack, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  fourth  brigade,  and  two  battalions  ot  the  fixth,  which  had 
been  left  with  lord  Percy  at  New  York,  and  were  now  ordered  to  join  the  army.  Gn 
Sept.  30.  the  fame  evening  that  the  junftion  was  formed,  a  difpofition  was  made  for  attack- 
ing the  enemy  the  following  day  :  but  an  extreme  wet  night  and  morning,  as  the 
general  informs  us,  prevented  this  defign  from  being  carried  into  execution  *;  and 
the  rebels  prevented  any  future  ftep  being  taken  for  that  purpofe,  by  abandoning 
their  camp  during  the  fucceedmg  night.  Wafliington,  to  whom  delay  was  a  fort 
of  vi£lory,  and  who  had  not  the  fmallefl:  intention  of  venturing  an  engagement, 
while  there  was  a  pofTibility  of  avoiding  it,  took  higher  ground  towards  the  North 
Caftlediftrift ;  after  having  fet  fire  to  the  town  or  viHagc  of  White  Plains,  as  wcH 
as  to  all  the  forage  and  houfes  near  the  lines. 
Nov.  2.  The  Britifli  army  next  day  took  pofTefTion  of  tlic  Provincial  entrenchments ; 

and  general  Howe  feeing  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  enticed  to  an  engagement, 
and  that  the  natvrrc  of  the  country  did  not  admit  of  their  being  forced  to  it,  de- 
termined not  to  lofe  time  in  a  fruitlefs  purfiiit,  but  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
driving  them  out  of  their  ftrong  holds  in  New  York  Ifland,  an  operation  which 
their  army  could  not  now  pofTibly  prevent.  For  this  purpofe,  general  Knyphau- 
fen  crofTed  the  country  from  New  Rochelle  i  and  having  taken  poffcflion  of  King's 
Bridge  without  oppofition,  entered  New  York  Ifland,  and  took  his  ftation  to  the 
north  of  Fort  Wafhington,  to  which  the  enemy  had  retired  on  his  approach. 
This  fort  lay  on  the  eait  fide  of  the  ifland,  not  far  from  King's  Bridge,  and  al- 
moft  facing  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jerfey  fide  of  the  North  River,  which  thefe  two  fbr- 

*  General  Howe  has  been  much  blamed  for  not  attacking  the  rebels  on  this  occafion  ;  but  from 
fome  late  examinations,  before  a  committee  of  the  Hoiifc  of  Comnions  on  ihat  officer's  couduA,  it 
(hould  feem  unjuflly.  Though  lord  Cornwa,lif,  fot  political  reaf',111  ^  thought  himfelf  bound  to  be 
filent  on  that  head,  he  pledged  his  honour  to  colonel  Bane,  thai  if  he  (hould  aiTign  the  caufe  why 
the  attack  was  not  made,  that  gentleman  would  be  fully  fatis£cd.  "  Did  not  the  Heflian  troops 
refufe  to  attack ?"  faid  the  colonel.  This  queftion  «as  not  anfwered  ;  but  the  f^fl  did  not  fecm  to 
be  difputed.  It  alfo  appeared  in  thecourfc  of  the  examination,  though  not  from  direfl  evidence, 
that  an  attack  « a' aftually  begun,  and  with  fuccefs,  by  the  grenadiers;  and  that  they  were  after- 
wards called  off — but  for  what  myfteiioos  reafon  the  general  has  not  informed  us,  tlough  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  declare  it  in  vindication  of  iiis  charadcr,  be  the  ;)o/;V/iu/ motives  for  fecrecy  what 

they  may.  ». 
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tifications  entirely  commanded.  Though  not  of  fufficient  flrength  to  fuflain 
a  regular  fiege,  its  fituation  was  extremely  advantageous,  and  the  appjoache's 
difficult. 

General  Howe  having  returned  (lowly  with  the  main  army,  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Fordham,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  King's  Bridge,  with  the  North  Hiver 
on  his  right,  and  the  Brunx  on  his  left.    Every  thing  was  now  prepared  foi-  t!ie 
attack  of  Fort  Waihington ;  and  colonel   tViag:\w,  the  commander,  refufing  a 
fummons  to  furrender,  and  declaring  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity^ 
a  general  ailault  was  reiblved  upon,  in  order  to  fuve  the  time  which  muft  other- 
wife  be  loft  in  regular  approaches.     The  garrifon  confided  of  about  three  thou- 
fand  men,  and  the  llrong  grounds  round  the  fort  were  covered  with  lines  and  works. 
Four  attacks  were  made  nearly  at  the  lame  time.     The  firft,  on  die  north  fule, 
was  conducted  by  general  Knyphaufeii,  at  the  head  of  two  columns  of  Fle.lians 
and  Waldeckers  ;  the  fecond   on   the  eall,  was   led   by   brigadier-general  Mat- 
thew, at   the   head   of  the   firft   and   fecond   battalions   of  light  infantry  and 
two   battalions  of  guards,    fupportcd   by    lord   Cornwallis   with    the  firft   and 
fecond   battalion  of  grenadier?,  and  the  thirty-third   regiment.      Thefe  troops 
crofted   the  iiaft  River  in   fiat  boats;  and  as  the  enemy's   works  there  extend- 
ed the  breadth  of  the  illand,  redoubts  and  batteries  were  ereifted  on  the  oppofite 
fhore,  as  well  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops,  as  to  annoy  the  rebels  in   thofe 
works  which  were  near  the  water.     The  third  attack,  which  was  chiefly  intended 
as  a/eint  to  diftract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  was  made  by  the  forty-fecond  re- 
giment under  lieutenant  colonel  Stirling,   who  embarked  in  bateaux  at  a  creek  on 
tlie  left  of  the  enemy's  lines  towards  the  city  of  New  York ;   and  the  fourth 
was  conduded  by  lord  Percy,  who  alTaulted  the  right  flank  of  the  rebel  entrench- 
ments with  the  force  under  his  command  in  New  York  Ifl^nd.     All  thefe  attacks 
were  iupported  by  a  numerous,  powerful,  and  well-ferved  artillery. 

The  ilciruns  under  general  Knyphaufcn  moved  forward  about  noon  ;  but  hav- 
in,;r  a  thr,  k  wood  to  pafs,  in  which  the  Provincials  were  very  advantageouOy 
polled,  it  was  fome  time  before  they  could  make  any  progrefs.  Under  thefe  dif- 
ficulties the  Heftians  behaved  with  great  firmnefs  and  bravery,  though  expofcd 
to  the  fire  of  three  pieces  ot  cannon,  bcfides  a  hot  dilcharge  of  mufquetry. 
^;cl.n[lme  the  light  infantry  landed,  beneath  a  heavy  fire,  both  before  and  after 
they  had  quuttd  their  boats,  from  a  party  of  the  rebels  pofled  behind  rocks  and 
trees.  From  this  danger,  however,  they  happily  extricated  themlelves,  by  clam- 
bering up  a  very  ftecp  and  ragged  mountain,  with  their  ufual  activity,  and  dif- 
periing  the  enemy.  The  guards,  followed  by' the  grenadiers  and  the  thirty- third 
regiment,  landed  without  any  lofs. 

During  thefe  trialadtions  intelligence  being  received,  that  lord  Percy  had  car- 
ried an  advanced  work  on  his  fide,  colonel  Stirling  was  ordered  to  attempt  a  land- 
ing with  the  rorty-le.  ond  regiment  -,  and  two  battalions  of  the  fecond  brigade 
v/nx  lent  to  fupport  ;iim.  This  fervice  was  performed  by  the  colonel  with  great 
gallantry.  He  proceeded  in  his  boats  through  a  thick  fire,  with  great  firmnefs 
and  perleverance ;  and  forcing  his  way  up  a  fteep  height,  which  was  well  de- 
59.  7   G  .  fended 
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fended  by  a  body  of  the  rebels,  gained  the  fummit,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition  j 
took  an  hundred  and  I'eventy  prifoners  ;  and  penetrating  acrofs  the  ifland,  facili- 
tattd  lord  Percy's  lucccfs  againd  the  enemy's  lines,  which  he  forced.  IMeantime 
coloni.'l  Kailc,  who  had  led  the  right  column  of  general  Knyphaufcn's  attack, 
having  driven  the  rebels,  after  a  vigorous  refidance,  from  their  ftrong  holds  in  that 
quarter,  puflied  forward  to  their  advanced  works,  and  lodged  his  column  within 
an  hundrtd  yards  of  the  foit.  Being  foon  after  joined  by  general  Knyphaufen 
with  the  left  column,  which  had  at  length  overcome  the  impediments  in  the 
wood,  the  rebel  garrifon  furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  The  lols,  on  either  fide, 
was  not  in  any  degree  proporuoned  to  the  warmth,  length,  and  variety  of  the 
engagement  ;  nor  were  the  flores  in  Fort  Walhington  adequate  even  to  the 
Jhortelt  defence. 

Fort  Lee  being  the  next  objedt  for  the  entire  command  of  the  North  River, 
lord  Cornvvaliis  palled  over  with  a  ftrong  body  of  torces,  in  order  to  reduce  that 
place,  as  well  as  to  make  a  farther  imprefTion  in  the  Jcrfeys.  In  his  attempt  upon 
the  fort  he  was  afTifted  by  a  party  of  feamen  from  the  fleet,  who  were  highly 
adUve  in  dragging  the  cannon  up  a  rocky  and  difficult  precipice-,  and  had  not 
the  garril'on,  confifting  of  two  thoufand  men,  been  accidentally  informed  of  his 
approach,  they  mufi;  all  have  been  made  prifoners.  As  it  was,  they  had  a  very 
narrow  efcape,  leaving  all  their  artillery,  ftores,  provifions,  their  tents  ftanding, 
and  even  the  kettles  upon  the  fire.  The  royal  army  afterwards  over-ran  great 
part  of  the  Jcrfeys  without  oppofition,  the  enemy  every  where  placing  their  fafety 
in  flight.  At  length  the  trOops  extended  their  winter  cantonments  from  Brunf- 
wick  to  the  Delaware  ;  and  had  they  pofll-flTed  any  means  of  paffing  that  river, 
on  their  firft  arrival  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  remains  little  doubt,  confidering 
the  confternation  and  difmay  which  then  prevailed  among  the  Provincials,  but 
they  might  eafily  have  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  rebels  had,  however,  very  prudendy  deftroyed,  or  removed  out  of  the 
way  all  the  boats  and  veilels  of  every  kind. 

During  thefe  fucceffcs  in  the  Jerfeys,  general  Clinton  with  two  brigades  of 
Britifh,  and  two  of  HefRan  troops,  with  a  fquadron  of  Ihips  of  war  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  were  fent  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Rhode 
Ifland.  In  this  enterprife  they  fucceeded  beyond  expectation:  the  rebels  having 
Dec.  8.  abandoned  the  ifland  on  their  approach,  they  took  poflelfion  of  it  without  the 
lofs  of  a  man  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  blocked  up  a  fleet  of  privateers  in  the 
liarbour  of  Providence  on  the  adjoining  continent  *.  The  fquadron  and  troops 
continued  in  Rhode  Ifland  during  the  winter,  wiicre  they  had  better  quarters 
than  any  odier  of  the  king's  forces  in  America. 

The  contcft  with  the  colonies  fccmed  now  drawing  towards  a  conclufion.  Hi- 
therto the  royal  army  had  fucceeded  in  every  attempt,  fince  its  firlt  landing  at 

•  Thefe  privateers,  commonly  called  the  Continental  Fleet,  were  under  the  command  of  one 
Hopkins,  who  in  the  monih  of  March  had  ftript  Providence,  the  chief  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  of 
acorfidetable  quantity  of  artillery  and  flores,  and  had  been  particularly  fucccfsful  during  the  fum- 
mer  ia  taking  piizef,  among  which  was  ths  Glafgow  frigate. 

Staten 
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Staten  Ifland  ;  while  the  rebel  forces,  befides  lofs  by  the  fword,  captivity, 
and  defertion,  began  to  dwindle  to  a  very  fmall  number,  from  the  nature  of  thtir 
military  engagements.  They  were  only  enlilled  for  a  year  •,  and  the  Provincials, 
but  little  accuftomed  to  any  kind  of  reftraint,  very  ill  brooked  even  lb  long  an 
abfence  from  their  families.  Accordingly  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  but  few 
v/ere  prevailed  upon  to  continue  in  fcrvice.  Every  thing,  in  a  word,  promilird 
lome  decifive  event  in  favour  of  the  royal  arms  on  the  lide  of  New  York,  as 
fcon  as  the  campaign  fliould  be  opened,  if  not  the  immediate  fubnuffion  of 
fome  of  the  colonics  :  nor  was  the  profpeft  lefs  encouraging  on  the  fide  of 
Canada. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  was  neceflary,  as 
we  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  to  enable  general  Carlcton  to  proceed  to 
the  fouthward,  the  mod:  incredible  efforts  were  employed  by  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  rebels.  The  tafl\  was  indeed 
arduous  beyond  expreffion.  A  Heet  of  above  thirty  armed  vcflels,  of  diftcrcnr 
fizes,  all  bearing  cannon,  was  to  be  little  Icls  than  created  ;  for  although  a  few 
of  the  largefl:  were  rcconftrui5lions,  the  advantage  derived  from  that  circumftance 
depended  more  upon  the  ufe  of  materials  which  the  country  did  not  afford, 
than  upon  any  laving  of  time  or  lefTening  of  labour.  When  to  this  is  added, 
the  trantporting  over  land,  and  afterwards  dragging  up  the  r,ip:cs  or  currents  of 
St.  Therele  and  St.  John's,  thirty  long  boats,  a  number  of  fiat  bottomed  boats  of 
confiderable  burden,  a  gondola  weighing  thirty  tons,  with  above  four  hundred 
bateaux,  the  whole  prefents  a  complexity  of  labour  and  difficulty,  which  to  fay 
every  thing  in  one  word,  appeared  fufRcient  to  appal  even  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh 
fcamen.  It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  labour  did  not  iail  foleiy 
upon  them,  though  they  exceeded  themlclves  on  this  great  and  toilfome  occa- 
f!on  :  the  foldiers  had  their  part,  and  even  the  pealants  and  farmers  of  Canada 
affilfed. 

The  fpirit  of  the  commanders,,  as  well  as  of  the  private  men,,  rofe  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter.  The  objeds  in  viesv  were  great, 
the  glory  to  be  acquired  tempting,  and  the  defire  of  their  attainment  feemcd  to 
lefTen  or  remove  obltacles,  which  to  cold  or  lukewarm  fpeculation  v/ould  have  ap- 
peared infuperable.  If  the  Lakes  could  be  recovered,  and  Albany  pofTcifed,  be- 
fore the  feverity  of  the  winter  fet  in,  the  northern  army  would  hold  a  jyincipal 
fhare  in  the  honour  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion.  -But  with  all  ilus 
ardour  and  the  moft  unremitting  induftry,  it  was  not  until  tlie  month  of  OiSlober, 
that  the  fleet  was  in  a  condition  to  feek  the  enemy  on  Lake  Champlain,  The 
force  was  very  confiderable  in  refpeft  to  the  place  and  fervice  ;  extraordinary,  in 
regard  to  the  little  time  fpent  in  its  formation  ;  and  luch,  as  a  very  few  centuries 
ago,  would  have  been  deemed  formidable  even  in  the  European  feas.  The  fhip 
Inflexible,  which  had  been  reconllrufted  at  Sr.  John's,  whence  fhe  failed  in  twen» 
ty-eight  days  after  laying  her  keel,  and  which  mounted  eighteen  twelve  pounders ; 
the  Maria  fchooner,  mounting  fourteen  fix-pounders  -,  the  Carleton  fchooner, 
twelve  fix  pounders ;  the  Thunderer  radeau,  fix  twenty-four  pounders,  and  fix 

twelve 
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twelve  pounders,  befides  howitzers ;  the  Loyal  Convert  gondola,  feven  nine 
pounders.  Twenty  fmaller  vefiels,  under  the  denomination  of  gun-boats,  carried 
each  a  brafs  field  piece,  trom  nine  to  twenty-four  pounders,  or  were  armtd  with 
howitzers.  .Four  longboats  were  furnillied  in  the  lame  manner,  and  twenty-four 
were  loaded  with  provifions. 

The  armament  was  conduced  by  captain  Thomas  Pringle,  and  tlie  fleet  navi- 
gated by  above  feven  hundred  prime  leamen,  of  whom  two  hundred  v\ere  volun- 
teers from  the  trani ports;  who  after  having  livalltd  thofe  belonging  to  the  fhips 
of'  war  in. all  the  toil  of  preparation,  now  boldly  and  fredy  partook  with  them  m 
.al!  the  danger  of  the  expedition.  The  guns  v/ere  lerved  by  a  detachment  of  men 
arid  officers  belonging  to  the  train  of  artillery.  The  enemy's  fleer,  commanded  by 
general  Arnold,  was  in  no  degree  equal,  either  with  refpecl  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
vcfllls,  the  number  of  guns,  furniture  of  war,  or  weight  of  metal  -,  for  although 
tlicy  were  fenfibli  of  the  necefljty  of  preferving  the  dominion  of  the  Lake.';,  and 
a-i.led  in  that  dcfign  by  the  original  force  in  their  liands,  with  a  great  advantage 
ifT  point  of  time. tor  its  increafe,  they  wanted  timber,  artillery,  fliip-buildcrs,  and 
ail  the  materirds  necefliuy  for  fuch  an  equipment.  1  heir  force,  iiowever,  was 
not  contemptible:  it  confi'tled  of  firtccn  armed  velkls  of  different  kind.s,  fome 
.  of  v.'hich  carried  guns  of  a  very  great  fize,  particularly  the  Waihington  and  the 
Consrefs  gallevs  ;  each  of  which  mounted  two  eightecn-pounders  in  the  bow,  two 
tvvtlve  and  two  fmaller  guns  in  the  flern,  and  fix  fix  pounders  in  the  fides.  The 
Jioyal  Savage  fchooner  carried  eight  fix-pounders,  and  four  four-poundcrs  ;  ajid 
the  Revenge  fchooner  tour  fi;r-pounders  and  four  four  pounders. 

General  Carlcton  was  too  full  of  zeal  for  the  fervice,  as  well  as  too  anxious  for 
the  event,  not  to  head  the  Britifh  armament.  Having  accordingly  proceeded  up  the 
Lake,  he  difcovered  the  enemy's  ileet  very  advantageoully  polled  under  the  illand 
of  Valicour,  and  forming  a  ftrong  line,  extending  from  that  ifland  to  the  Wcfi  fide 
of  the  continent.  A  Imart  encounter  enliied,  and  was  vigoroufly  fupporred  on 
both  fides  for  fome  hours  ;  but  as  the  wind  was  fo  unfavourable  to  the  royal  ar- 
mament that  the  gun- boats  and  the  Carlcton  fchooner  only  could  be  brought  into 
a<5lion,  captain  Fringle  called  them  o,f,  with  the  approbation  of  general  Carle- 
ton,  who  was  w  ith  him  on  board  the  Maria,  and  brought  the  whole  fleet  to  an 
anchor  in  a  line  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  rebels,  chat  their  retreat  might  be  pre- 
vented. This  defign  was  however  trullrated  by  the  extreme  obfcurity  of  the 
night.  Tlie  provincial  fleet  was  almoft  out  of  fight  next  morning  •,  but  the  fol- 
Odober  i '.  lov/ino  day  they  were  overtaken,  and  brought  to  aftion,  when  a  warm  engage- 
ment took  place.  It  hilled  two  hours;  during  which  Arnold  in  tlie  Congrefs 
galley,  and  five  gondolas  ran  afliore,  and  were  diredly  abandoned  and  blown  up 
by  the  enemy.  The  Wafliington  galley  ftruck  ;  and  the  whole  armament  except 
one  galley  and  three  fmall  veflTels,  which  efcaped  to  Ticonderoga,  was  either 
.burnt,  funk,  ordeflroyed. 

Thus  was  Lake  Champlain  recovered,  and  the  rebel  force  entirely  broken  in 
that  quarter.  Of  this  the  enemy  were  fo  confcious,  that  on  the  defeat  of  their  neer, 
they  immediately  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  and  dcftroycd  every  thing  which  they  could 
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not  carry  ofF  at  Crown  Point,  then  evacuated  the  place,  and  retired  to  Ticon- 
deroga.     General  Carleton  took  pofTeffion  of  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  where  he  was 
foon  joined  by  the  army.     As  he  continued  there  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
'month,  and  frequently  fent  out  reconnoitring  parties,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  ; 
but  various  reafons  determined  him  to  lay  afide  the  defign.     It  was  evident  that 
fortification  could  not  be  forced  in  its  prefent  flate,  without  a  very  confiderable 
lofs  of  blood,  whilft  the  benefit  refuiting  even  from  conqueft  would  be  compara- 
tively nothing.     The  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a  thought  of 
pafTing  Lake  George,  and  expofing  the  troops  to  t'le  perils  of  a  winter  campaign, 
in  the  inholpicableand  impradicablewilds  to  the  fouLiivard;  as  Ticonderoga  could 
not  be  kept  during  the  winter,  the  molt  that  could  b':-  hoped  from  fuccefs  would 
be,  the  dcftrudion  of  works  more  indebted  to  nature  than  art  for  their  (trength, 
and  perhaps  the  taking  of  lome  cannon  -,  the  former  of  which  could  be  reltored, 
and  the  latter  replaced  by  the  rebels  before  the  royal  army  could  interrupt  their 
proceedings,    on   the  return  of  ipring.     But   if    the    defence  were  obltinate, 
although   the  army   fliould   in  the  end  prevail,   it  might  be  thereby  lo  much 
weakened,   that  all  prolpcfl  of  fuccefs  in  the  next  campaign  would  be  totally 
annihilated      The  difficulty,  perhaps  impoffibility,  of  keeping  open  the  comniu- 
nicauon   with  Canada,   and  lubfifting  the  army  during  the  winter  was  obvious. 
General  Carleton  therefore  embarked  the  troops,  without  making  any  attempt 
upon  that  important  poft ;   and  returning  to  Canada,  cantoned  his  forces  in  the 
heft  manner  the  country  could  afford,  in  full  hopes  of  leading  them  to  the  fouth 
next  fummer,  and  not  only  driving  the  rebels  from  all  their  Itrong  holds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes,  but  of  penetrating  to  the  coaft,  and  fharing  with 
general  Howe  the  glory  of  reftoring  to  Great  Britain  the  undifputed  empire  of 
North  America. 


CHAP.     V. 

7he  Military  Opirations  in  North  Ameiica  continued,  from  the  End  of  the  Campaign  1 776  to  the  Cen- 
clujion  of  the  TREATY,  eventual  and  defensive,  letiueen  the  Ttiiteen  rebelliout  Brjiiih 
Colonies,  under  the  Name  c/ //ji;  Thirteen  United  States  of  America,  and  France,  on 
thefixihDayofVthra^vy,    1778. 

THOUGH  an  account  of  the  whole  fuccefs  of  the  royal  arms,  during  the 
late  campaign  in  America,  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  vidtory  obtained  over  the  provincial  army  on  Long  Ifland,  and  the 
expulfion  of  the  rebels  out  of  Canada,  were  fufficient  to  revive  the  fpirits  of  the 
minifter,  and  make  him  meet  the  parliament  with  confidence.  Other  circum-  oaobersi. 
ftances  contributed  to  that  end,  by  roufing  the  refentment  of  the  nation  againft 
the  Americans.  The  declaration  of  independency  had  removed  every  doubt  in 
60.  7  H  regard 
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regard  to  the  real  views  of  the  Congrefs,  and  invalidated  all  their  fpecious  pro- 
feflions  of  attachment  to  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of  their 
friends,  either  fecrtt  or  open,  in  Great  Britain  :  the  American  privateers,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  merchant  and  the  planter,  had  not  only  greatly  diftreffcd  our  trade  in 
the  Weit  Indies  -,  they  had  even  ventured  into  the  European  leas,  taken  ourlhips 
in  the  mouth  of  our  harbours,  and  dared  to  infult  the  coafts  of  England:  the 
American  agents  were  negociating,  though  long  unfuccefsfully,  without  natural 
enemies,  an  alliance  againlt  the  parent- Itate  ;  while  the  rebel  emilTanes,  in  con- 
jundlion,  or  vvith  the  approbation  of  thofe  agents,  afluming  the  office  of  incen- 
diaries, in  the  proper  lenfe  of  that  word,  had  attempted  to  deftroy  our  naval 
Itrcngth,  as  well  as  our  commercial  riches,  by  letting  fire  to  the  royal  dock- 
yards, and  to  the  fhips  and  warehoufes  in  our  principal  fea-ports. 

At  fucli  a  feafon  it  gave  little  iurpilc,  tliat  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  was 
warmed  vvith  a  mixture  of  indignation.  "  Nothing  could  have  given  me  lb 
much  fatisfadion,"  laid  his  majefty,  "  as  to  have  been  able  to  inform  )Ou,  at  the 
opening  of  this  fcffion,  that  the  troubles,  which  have  lb  long  diltraded  my 
colonies  in  North  America,  were  at  an  end  ;  and  that  my  unhappy  people 
recovered  from  their  delufion,  had  delivered  thcmfelves  from  the  oppiefiion  of 
their  leaders.  But  fo  daring  and  delperate  is  the  fpirit  of  thole  leaders,  whofe 
objtft  has  always  been  dominion  and  power,  that  they  have  now  openly  re- 
nounced all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  all  political  connexion  with  this  coun- 
try ;  they  have  reicdfed,  with  circumllances  ot  indignity  and  mtult,  the  means 
of  conciliation  held  out  ttr  them  under  the  authority  of  our  commiffion,  and 
have  prefumed  to  let  up  their  rebellious  confederacies  lor  independent  ftates.  If 
their  trcafon  be  futfcred  to  take  root,  much  mil'chief  mull  grow  from  it,  to  the 
fafety  of  my  loyal  colonies,  to  the  commerce  of  my  kingdoms,  and  indeed  to 
the  pref'ent  fyllem  of  all  Europe."  He  therefore  proceeded  to  inform  the  parlia- 
ment, that,  notwithftanding  the  fuccels  of  the  ro\al  arms,  and  the  fair  proipeff 
of  the  mod  decifive  conlequences,  it  was  nectliary  to  '•  prepare  for  another  cam- 
paign ;"  in  order  to  reflore  the  mifguided  colonics,  (the  only  objeft,  his  majefty 
declared,  which  he  could  have  in  this  arduous  conteft)  "  to  the  blellings  of  law 
and  liberty,  equally  enjoyed  by  every  Bricifli  fubjcd,  which  they  had  fatally  and 
dcfperately  exchanged  for  all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny,  of 
their  chiefs." 

This  was  the  general  fcnie  of  the  nation-,  and  therefore,  though  the  addrefs, 
in  anfwcr  to  the  Ipeech,  was  oppoled  by  thofe  members  who  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs,  right  or  v/rong,  to  conteit  the  meafures  of  the  court,  and  to  flicw  their 
temper,  even  when  they  know  that  oppofition  will  be  inelfeftual,  forty- 
five  thouiand  feamen,  and  the  moll  liberal  lupplies  for  the  land  fervice 
were  voted  almoft  without  a  debate.  But  as  a  powerful  navy  was  not  judged 
fufficient,  in  all  cafes,  for  protecting  our  trade  and  annoying  the  enemy, 
nor  a  powerful  army  for  efi'edtually  iupprcfling  rtbellion,  a  motion  was  made  for 
bringing  in  two  bills,  in  aid  of  the  other  means  of  fecurity  and  chaftilement. 
The  one  was  "  a  bill  for  enabling  the  admiralty  to  grant  comrnKFions,  or  letters 
of  marque  and  reprifal,  as  they  were  ufually  called,  to  tfie  owners  or  captains  of 
2  private 
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private  merchant  fliips,  authorifing  them  to  take  and  make  prize  of  all  veflcls 
with  their  efFefts,  belonging  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  th^  1  hirteen  revoked 
American  colonies."  The  neccffity  of  fuch  a  pcrmiffion  was  fo  evident,  from 
the  devaftations  committed  by  the  American  privateers,  that  the  bill  pafled  with- 
out much  difficulty  ;  bud  the  other  bill  "  to  enable  his  majefty  to  fecure  and  de- 
tain, perions  charged  with,  or  fufpeded  of  the  crime  of  high  treafon,  com- 
mitted in  America,  or  on  the  high  feas,  or  the  crime  of  piracy,"  was  violently 
oppofcd.  Tile  zeal  with  which  it  was  combated,  was  indeed  enough  to  create  a 
fui'picion,  that  fome  of  the  members  thought  themfelves  or  their  friends  in 
danger.  It  was,  however,  at  Icnprh  pafi'cd  ;  and  his  majefty,  after  a  variety  of  F^b.  17, 
other  bufinels,  concluded  the  lefiion,  with  a  trull  in  the  Divine  Providence,  that  '  •'7/7* 
the  enfuing  campaign  by  fea  and  land  would  be  blefled  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  might 
moft  effeiitually  tend  to  the  fupprcffion  of  the  rebellion  in  America,  and  to  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  "  that  conltitutior.al  obedience,  which  all  the  iubjedts  of  a 
free  ftate  owe  to  the  authority  of  law." 

In  America  unhappily,  notwithftanding  fome  fortunate  incidents,  the  general 
afpeft  of  things  was  not  fo  promifing  on  the  return  of  the  feafon  of  adion,  as  at 
the  clofe  ol  the  campaign.  We  have  already  fecn  lord  Cornvvaliis  over-run  the 
Jerfeys,  and  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  Delaware  was  the  only  obftacie 
which  fccmed  capable  of  oppofmg  the  piogrels  ot  his  army,  in  the  rcduftion  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining  counties,  as  the  Provincial  army  was  in  a  manner 
diflblved.  The  greateft  number,  it  is  faid,  that  remained  embodied,  did  not 
exceed  three  thoufand  n-,cii  ;  and  the  fupport  to  be  derived  from  new  levies,  not 
yet  formed,  was  too  remote  and  precarious  to  afford  much  prefent  confolation  te 
the  rebels.  In  this  critical  ftate  of  their  affairs,  the  capture  of  general  Lee 
feemed  to  render  their  condition  ftill  more  hopelefs.  That  officer,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  men  tliat  he  could  collc(St  or  keep  together,  being  on  his  march  to  join 
general  Wafhington,  who  had  aftembled  the  Penfylvania  militia  to  defend  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  was  betrayed  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  by  the  diftanceof  tfie 
Bricifh  cantonments.  In  crofting  the  upper  part  of  New  Jerfey,  from  the  North 
River,  he  fixed  his  quarters,  and  lay  carelcfsly  guarded,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
main  body.  Colonel  Harcourt,  who  commanded  the  light  horle,  and  had  then 
made  a  defultory  incurfion,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  detachment,  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  being  apprifcd  of  the  fuuation  of  the  Provincial  general, 
ccnducled  his  meafurcs  with  fuch  addrefs  and  activity,  and  they  were  fo  well 
fecondcd  by  the  boldnefs  and  rapidity  of  motion  which  diftinguiflies  that  corps, 
that  the  guard  was  evaded,  the  cendnels  feized  without  nolle,  the  quarters  forced, 
and  Lee  carried  off  in  triumph  ;  though  all  that  part  of  the  country  was  hoftile  Dec.  13, 
to  the  king's  troops,  and  though  feveral  guarded  pofts,  and  armed  patroles  lay  in  A.  D.  1776. 
the  route  of  the  detachment,  which  confifted  only  of  thirty  horfe. 

The  capture  of  a  fingle  officer,  in  other  circumftances,  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  little  moment ;  but  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  raw  American  forces, 
where  a  general  deficiency  of  military  fkill  prevailed,  and  the  inexperix^nce  of  the 
officers   was  even  a  greater  difadvantage  than  the  lack  of  dilcipline  in  the 

foldiers. 
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foldic!  s,  tl-.e  lofs  of  a  commander  whofe  fpirit  of  enterprife  was  direJled  by  great 
knowledge  in  his  profeiTicn  acquired  by  adlual  fcrvice,  was  of  the  utnioil:  import- 
ance'; and  what  "made  it  the  more  diftrening  was,  the  little  reafon  there  remained 
to  hope  it  could  be  foon  fupplied.  Meantime  the  rejoicing  in  Great  Britain  an 
this  event,  was  equal  at  leaft  to  the  dejection  of  the  Americans.  But  the  captjjre 
of  general  Lee,  whatever  other  effeft  it  might  have,  was  attended  with  a  circum- 
ftance  which  has  fince  been  produftive  of  much  inconvenience  to  both  fides,  and 
of  much  calamity  to  individuals.  A  cartel,  or  fomething  of  that  nature,  had 
fome  time  before  been  cftablifhed  for  the  exchange  of  prifoners  Ucween  the 
generals  Howe  and  Wafhington  •,  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, fo  /ar  as  time  and  other  circumftances  would  admit  :  but  as  Lee  v/as  a  de- 
ferter  from  his  majeft\  's  fci  vice,  he  could  not,  it  was  faid,  come  within  the  con- 
ditions of  the  cartel,  or  be  entitled  to  any  of  its  benefits.  He  v.-as  accordingly 
confined  in  the  clofeft  manner,  and  guarded  as  a  ftate  criminal.  This  conducl, 
however  reaionable,  not  only  ful'pcndcd  the  operation  of  ti-.e  cartel,  but  mJuccd 
the  provincials,  by  way  of  retaliation,  to  treat  fuch  Britilh  officers  as  were  in  their 
power  with  the  moft  unfeehng  and  even  barbarous  feverity.  They  were  abridged 
of  their  parole  liberty,  deprived  of  every  comfort  and  fatisfadtion,  and  thrown 
into  loathfome  dungeons  ;  and  it  was  boldly  declared  by  the  Congrcfs,  that  the 
perfons  of  thofe  officers  fliould  be  anfwerable,  in  tlie  utmoll  extent,  for  an)  vio- 
lence that  might  be  offered  to  general  Lee. 

Nor  v.as  this  the  only  inihnce  in  which  tlie  Congrefs  manifefted  a  firm  and  un- 
daunted  fpirit.     Amid  all  the  dangers  with  which  they  wti      nvironed,  far  from 
giving  way  to  any  thing  like  unconditional  fubmifilon,  they  main  no  overtures  to- 
wards any  kind  of  accomm.odation  •,  and  as,  on  the  other  fide,  none  were  made  to 
them,  they  prepared  to  renew  the  war,  and  to  repair  tlieir  fhattered  forces,  with 
all  diligence.     They  were  now  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  temporary  armies 
engaged  only  for  a  ihort  term,  and  calculated  merely  to  repel  a  fudden  invafion 
when  oppoied  to  the  continued  operations  of  a  {landing  army,  and  the  incefiant 
efforts  of  regular  forces.     It  could  never  be  hoped  with  raw  fodliers,  thus  chanced 
every  year,  to  make  any  effedual  ftand  againft  veteran  troops  ;  and  the  prefent 
critical  fituation  of  the  Provincials,  afiorded  too  alarming  an  experience  of  the 
fatal  confequences  which  might  attend  that  period  of  utter  imbecillity,  between 
the  difTolution  of  the  old  army  and  the  eitablilliment  of  the  new,  not  to  ojve 
birth   to  fome  plan  tor  preventing  fucli  inconveniency  in  future.     Orders  were 
accordingly  iffued  by  the  Congrefs  for  levying  eighty-eight  battalions  on  a  new 
footing,  the  foldiers  being  bound  by  the  terms  of  enliftment  «o  fcrve  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Thefe  terms  were  highly  advantageous.  Befides  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  to 
every  foldier  at  the  time  of  enlifting,  lands  were  to  be  allotted  at  the  end  of  the  war 
to  the  furvivors,  and  to  the  reprefcntatives  of  all  who  were  flain  in  ;;dion,  in  dif- 
ferent Hated  proportions,  from  five  hundred  acres,  the  allotment  of  a  colonel,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  was  that  of  an  enfign,  the  private  men  and  non-com- 
milTioncd  officers  being  to  have  one  hundred  each  j  and  as  a  bar  to  the  thoughtlefs. 

prodigality 
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prodigality  common  to  foldiers,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  worthlcfs  and  undeferv- 
ing  from  obtaining  for  trifles,  thofe  rewards  due  to  the  brave  for  their  fervices  and 
their  blood,  all  thefe  allotted  lands  were  rendered  unalienable  during  the  war  *. 
The  congrefs  had  before,  as  an  encouragement  to  their  forces  by  fea  and  land, 
decreed  that  all  officers,  foldiers,  and  feamtn,  who  were  or  might  be  difabled  in 
adion,  lliould  receive  during  life,  one  half  of  the  monthly  pay  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  their  rank  in  the  fervice  at  the  time  of  meeting  with  fuch  misfor- 
tune. But  notwithltanding  fo  many  allurements,  the  conduion  of  ferving  dur- 
ing the  indefinite  term  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  was  fo  little  agrci^able  to 
men  unaccullomed  to  any  kind  of  fubordination  or  reflraint,  that  the  Congrefs 
foon  faw  the  neccflity  of  admitting  another  mode  of  enliiting  for  the  term  of  three 
years  ;  the  foldiers  under  this  compaft  receiving  the  lame  bounty-money,  and 
being  entiiled  to  the  i'ame  privileges  with  tlie  others,  but  excluded  from  any 
allotment  of  lands. 

With  all  thefe  incitements  to  enter  into  the  provincial  fervice,   the  bufinefs  of 
recruiting  went  on   but  heavily  ;  and  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  army 
aflually    raifed,  did   at  no  time   bear   any    common    proportion,   in    cffedive 
men,  to  thenumbft  voted.     Meantime  the  annual  fupplies  raifed  in  the  difi^erent 
colonies,  by  their  rtipedtive  afiemblies,  being  judged  infufficicnt  to  provide  for 
the  extraordinary  exptnces  of  the  war,  the  Congrefs  found  it  neccffary  to  netro. 
ciate  a  loan  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     1  hey  accordingly  pafied  a  refolution  to 
borrow  five   million  of  dollars,  at  the  intereft  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  faith  of 
the  United  States ;  and  as  the  fituation  of  their  aff^airs  became  extremely  criti- 
cal, and  the  prefervation  of  Philadelphia  to  all  appearance  hopelefs,  at  the  time 
that  lord  Corriwallis  had  over- run  the  Jerfeys,   and  when  the  Briufh  forces   had 
taken  poficfiion  of  the  towns  and  polls  on  the  Delaware,  the  Congrefs  publifhed 
an  addrefs  to  the  people  in  general,  but  more  particularly  to  thofe  of  Penfylvania 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.     The  main  objeft  of  this  addrefs  was,  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  colonilts;  to  remove  their  defpondency,  revive  their  hopes  and 
fpirits,  and  confirm  them  in  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  war,  by  Ihewing  that 
no  other  means  were  left  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  rights  and  liberties  for 
which  they  had  originally  contended  :  but  it  was  particularly  and   immediately 
defigned  to  forward  the  completion  of  the  new  army,  and  to  call  out  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  countries  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia. 

The  critical  fituation  of  that  city,  which  a  night  or  two  of  connnued  frofl 
would  have  laid  open  to  the  royal  army,  obliged  the  Congrefs,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  to  confult  their  own  fafety  by  retiring  to  Baltimore,  in  Maryland. 
In  this  ftate  of  external  danger,  diflentions  no  lefs  alarming  fprung  up  among  the 

•  The  holding  out  a  promife  of  lands,  as  an  inducement  to  fill  up  the  rebel  armief,  was  pro- 
bablv  intended  to  couiiterafl  the  effed  of  a  fitnilar  meafure,  which  bad  feme  time  before  been 
adopted  on  tbeiide  of  the  crown  ;  large  grants  of  vacant  lands,  to  be  diftribued  at  the  clofe  of  the 
troubles,  having  been  pronifed  to  the  Highland  emigrants,  and  fome  other  new  troops  raifed  in 
America,  as  a  reward  for  their  zeal  and  loyalty  in  the  expefted  leduilioo  of  the  rebellious 
colonies. 

60.  7  I  Americans. 
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CHAP.  V.  Americans.  '1  lie  declaration  of  independency,  as  we  have  already  liad  occafion 
^T"^^.  5  to  notice,  met  with  a  flrong  oppofuion  in  Penfylvania  •,  and  the  carrying  of  the 
qucftion  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  was  far  from  changing  the  fcntiments  of 
thofe  who  had  oppofed  it  -,  among  whom  were  mod  of  the  quakers,  a  great  and 
powerful  body  in  that  province.  Many  who  had  formerly  perlccuicd  the 
loyalifts,  and  confidercd  them  as  betrayers  of  their  country,  now  joined  them. 
The  whole  conipofcd  a  very  formidable  party  -,  and  bcfidcs  thofe  wlio  had  fled 
to  the  conimiiriontrs  at  New  York,  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  general  pardon, 
the  remainder  v/ere  fufficiently  (Irong  to  prevent  an  order  for  iortiiung  Phila- 
delphia on  the  approach  of  thcBiitifn  forces  to  the  Delaware,  from  being  carried 
into  execution. 

This  alarming  influence  of  an  inimical  body,  in  the  very  feat  of  life  and  ailion, 
obliged  general  Walliingtcn,  weak  as  he  was,  to  detach  three  regiments  under 
the  command  of  lord  Stirling*,  effedually  to  quell  the  oppofuion  of  the  loyal 
party,  and  to  give  tfficacy  to  the  meafure  for  fortifying  the  city.  1  he  loyahlts 
were  overawed,  but  the  defign  of  fortifying  the  city  fcems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned as  not  practicable,  or  not  neceflary  at  that  time  ;  and  as  the  feafon  grew 
too  fevere  to  keep  the  field,  though  the  frofts  were  not  yet  fufficicntly  let  in  tor  the 
paflage  of  the  Delaware,  it  became  necefTary  about  the  middle  of  December,  to 
put  the  king's  forces  under  cover.  They  were  accordingly  thrown  into  great 
cantonments,  forming  an  extenfive  chain,  from  Brunfwic  on  the  Rariton,  to  the 
D'  laware;  occupying  not  only  the  towns,  polls,  and  villages,  which  came  with- 
in a  liberal  defcription  of  that  line,  but  alio  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
for  feveral  miles  ;  fo  that  the  latter  compofcd  a  front  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which 
looked  over  to  Penlylvania. 

Affairs  were  now  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  there  feemed  to  be  as  little  probabi- 
lity of  interrupting  the  defigns,  or  endangering  the  fccurity  on  the  one  fide,  as  of 
reviving  the  fpirit  or  retrieving  the  Icfles  on  the  other.  But  he  viciflitudes 
of  war  are  numberlefs  ;  and  the  molt  extraordinary  effofts  are  often  produced 
by  fmall  events,  originating  from  inconfiderable  and  unforefeen  caufes.  In  the 
prefent  feemingly  ftable  and  decided  ftate  of  things,  a  bold  and  fpirited  enter- 
pril'e,  though  at  firft  attended  with  no  remarkable  fuccefs,  was  followed  by  the 
nioft  momentous  confequences,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  entirely  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Colonel  Rail,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  was  ftaiioned  with  a  brigade  of 
Hcffians,  confining  of  three  battalions,  with  a  few  Britifli  light-horfe,  and  fifty 
chafTeurs,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  at  Trenton 
upon  the  Delaware,  being  the  higheft  poll  which  the  royal  army  occupied  on  that 
river.  Colonel  Donop,  with  another  brigade,  lay  at  Bordentown,  a  few  miles 
lower  on  the  river  ;  and  at  Burlington,  (lul  lower,  and  within  twenty  miles  of 

•  A  gfnilemm  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  remotely  defcended  ftom  the  fitft  enrl  of  Stirling, 
and  complimented  by  his  American  countrymen  with  the  title.  His  claim  was  rejefted  by  ihe 
Houfe  of  Peers ;  and  he  was  forbid  to  a/Tume  the  title,  under  the  penalty  of  t^ng  led  round 
Weltminfter-Hal),  labelled  as  an  impollor.  " 

Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia,  a  third  body  was  ported.  The  brigade  at  Trenton,  as  well  as  the 
others,  partly  irom  the  knowledge  which  they  had  of  the  weaknci's  of  the 
enemy,  and  partly  from  the  contempt  in  which  they  held  the  Provincials,  confi- 
dered  themfelvcs  as  in  a  ftate  of  pcrfeft  lecurity,  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  pro- 
found peace.  Of  this  fecurity  general  Wafliington  was  informed.  He  faw,  and 
comprehended  in  its  full  extent,  the  danger  to  which  Philadelphia  and  the  whole 
province  of  Penfvlvania  would  be  inevitably  expoled,  as  foon  as  the  Delaware 
was  thoroughly  covered  with  ice,  if  the  king's  troops,  by  retaining  pofllfTion  of 
tlie  oppofue  fhore,  were  at  hand  to  take  advantage  of  that  circumftanLC,  whilft  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  oppofing  them.  In  order  to  ward  off  this  danger,  he 
with  equal  boldncfs  and  ability,  formed  a  defion  of  difappointing  the  tnrniy  by 
beating  up  their  quarters  ;  hoping  to  rcmtdy  his  deficiency  in  force  by  the  man- 
ner of  applying  it,  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  a  point,  and  attacking  unexpectedly 
and  feparately  thofe  different  bodies,  which  he  Lould  not  venture  to  engage  when 
united. 

If  the  defign  fucceeded  only  in  part,  it  might  probably  induce  the  enemy  to 
contradl  their  cantonments,  and  to  quit  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  when  they 
found  that  it  was  not  a  iufficient  barrier  to  proted;  their  quarters  from  inluit 
and  danger  ;  and  even  in  that  cale,  the  prefcnt  lecurity  of  Philadelphia  would  be 
obtained,  which  was  the  immediate  defign  of  the  entcrprifc.  With  this  view, 
general  Wafliington  took  the  mealures  ncceflary  for  aflcmbling  his  forces,  which 
confilted  chiefly  of  drstts  from  the  militia  of  Penfylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
formed  them  into  three  divifions  ;  each  of  which  was  to  arrive  at  its  ap- 
pointed flation  on  the  Delavv/are,  as  foon  after  the  clofc  of  day,  and  with  as  lit*' 
tie  noif'e  as  poflible,  on  Chriftmas  evening.  Two  of  thcfe  divifions  were  under' 
the  command  of  the  generals  Erwing  and  Cadwalladerj  the  firft  of  whom  was 
to  pafs  t-he  river  at  Trenton-Ferry,  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  the  other 
ftill  lower,  towards  Bordentown.  The  principal  divifion,  or  main  body,  was 
commanded  by  general  Wafhington  in  perlon,  afnitcd  by  the  generals  Sullivan 
and  Green,  and  confifted  of  about  two  thouland  five  hundred  men,  provided 
with  a  train  of  twenty  fmall  brufs  field  pieces. 

With  this  body  Wafliington  arrived  at  M'Kenky's  Ferry,  about  nine  milei' 
from  Trenton,  at  the  time  appointed  •,  hoping  to  be  able  to  pafs  the  troops  and' 
artillery  over  by  midnight,  and  that  he  would  find  no  difficulty  to  reach  that' 
place  long  before  day-break,   and   efiedlually  to  furprile  Kail's  brigade.     The 
river  was,  iiowcver,  fo  encumbered  with  ice,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the 
boats  could   make  their  way  ;  which  circumflance,  together  with  the  extreme 
feverity   of  the  leafon,  rendered    the   pafTage   fo  difficult  that  it  was  near  four- 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  it  was  completed.     The  Provincials  were  further** 
incommoded   in  their  march  by  a  violent  florm  of  fnow  and   hail,  which  red-- 
dered  the  road  fo  flippery,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  reached  the  place  of 
deftination  by  eight  o'clock.     The  detachment  had  been  formed  in  two  divifions  ' 
immediately  after  pafTmg  the  river  ;  one  of  which  turning  to  the  right  took  the'-' 
lower  road  to  Trenton,  while  general  Wafhington  vyith  the  other  proceeded  along 

the 
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the  upper,  or  Pennington  road.  Notwithfranding  thele  various  delays,  and 
^''■^^'"^"Tr^  ^'^'^  advanced  icate  of  day-light,  the  f  Itffians  had  no  tinowledge  of  their  approach, 
Dec.  26.  '•"^'''  an  advanced  pod,  at  fome  i'mall  diftance  trom  the  town,  was  attacked  by 
the  upper  divifion,  the  lower  divifion  about  the  fame  time  driving  in  the  outguards 
on  the  op[)ofite  fide.  The  regiment  of  Kali  having  been  detached  to  fupport  the 
jMquct  which  was  firit  attacked,  was  thrown  into  diforder  by  the  retreat  of  that 
[laity,  and  obliged  to  join  the  main  body.  Colonel  Pall  now  bravely  charged  the 
Provincials;  but  being  Toon  mortally  wounded,  '.he  troops  under  his  com- 
mand were  broken,  and  almoft  inftantly  driven  from  thrir  artillery.  Thus 
overpowered,  and  nearly  kirrounded,  the  three  regiments  of  Rail,  LoiT- 
berg,  and  Knyphaufm,  after  an  incfi-fdual  attempt  to  retreat  to  frince  Town, 
found  themlelves  under  the  unfortunate  neceffity  of  lurrendering  prilbners  of  war. 

As  the  road  along  the  river  fide  to  Border.town,  led  from  that  part  of 
Trenton  mod  remote  from  the  enemy,  the  light  horfe,  chaficurs,  and  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  the  private  men,  with  fome  outers,  made  their  efcape  that 
way.  The  lofs  of  the  Heffians  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconfiderable, 
not  exc>.'eding  thirty  or  forty  at  mod:  the  prifonei  ~  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
and  eighteen.  The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  tlie  Provinculs  was  too  trifling  to  be 
mentioned.  Thus  was  one  part  of  general  V>  afhingtoii's  projefl  crowned  with, 
fuccefs,  but  the  two  otliers  taikd  in  the  execution.  The  quantity  of  ice  was  fo 
g.'"eat,  that  the  divifions  under  Lrwing  and  Cai.iv.;illader  found  the  river  impalT- 
able,  where  they  direded  their  attempts.  If  this  iiad  not  been  the  cafe,  Erwing 
by  taking  poflcflion  of  the  "bridge  at  Trenton  Creek,  in  purfuancc  of  Iiis  inllruc- 
tions,  would  have  efFcdually  cut  off  the  retreat  to  Bordcntown  ;  and  if  the  dcfign 
had  taken  effed  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  three  divifions  had  joined  after  the  route 
at  Trenton,  it  feems  probable  that  they  would  have  fwept  before  them  all  the  ports 
on  the  Delaware.  As  things  turned  out,  Wafhington  could  not  proceed  any 
farther  in  the  execution  of  his  plan:  the  force  he  had  with  him  was  far  from  being 
able  even  to  maintain  its  ground  at  Trenton,  there  being  a  llrong  body  of  light 
infantry  at  Prince  Town,  within  a  few  miles  of  that  place,  and  which  with  the 
jundion  of  Donop's  brigade,  or  other  bodies  from  the  neareft  cantonments, 
would  loon  have  overwhelmed  his  little  army.  He  therefore  repaficd  the  Dela- 
ware on  the  evening  of  his  vidory,  carrying  with  him  in  triumph  the  priloners  j 
who,  with  their  colours  and  artillery,  afforded  a  new  and  elating  fpcdacie  at 
PJiiladelphia. 

The  lurprife  at  Trenton  did  not  excite  Icfs  amazement  in  the  royal  army,  than 
joy  among  the  rebels,  whom  it  feemed  to  infpire  with  new  fouls.  The  He/Tians 
had  hitherto  been  very  terrible  to  the  Americans  ;  and  the  taking  a  whole  brigade 
of  them  prifoner.';,  appeared  fo  incredible,  that  at  the  very  time  they  were  march- 
ing into  Philadelphia,  people  were  contending  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  that 
the  account  of  it  was  certainly  a  fidion,  and  could  not  poflibly  be  true.  The 
prifoners  appeared  :  the  fad  was  confirmed  ;  and  the  Heffians  not  only  ceafed  to 
infpire  terror,  but  the  Provincials  thought  nothing  too  great  now  for  their 
prowefs,  and  that  they  had  0(ily  to  exert  themfclves  to  be  every  where  vidorious. 

2  On 
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On  the  other  hand,   that  three  old  eftabliflied  regiments  of  a  people  w!io  make     CUAP.    V' 
war  their  profefTion,    fliould   lay  down  their  arms  to  a  ragged   and   iindifci-    a'^tT^T^/;' 
plined    militia,  and   that  vvitlioiit  fcarcely  any  lofs  on  either  fide,  appeared  an      ' 
event  of  lo  extraordinary  a  nature  to  the  Britifh  officers,  that  it  afforded  full 
fcope  to  the  operation  of  conjefluie,  fulpicion,  cenl'urc,  and  malignity,  as  dif- 
ferent tempers  were  differently  difpolcd,  or  afFecfled   by  the  inLelligence.     Ge- 
neral Howe  was  blamed  for  laying  To  excenfive  a  ciiain  of  cantonments*  ;  co- 
lonel Rail  was  condemned  for  marching  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  cnen^y  -j-  i 
and  the  charadtcr  of  the  Hefilans  in  general  did  not  rife  in  the  opinion  of  their 
allies. 

The  alarm  fpread  by  this  diiafler,  induced  the  Britifli  and  auxiliary  troops  im- 
mediately to  aflcmble.  General  Grant  with  the  forces  at  Brunlwiik,  and  in  that 
neighbourhood,  advanced  fpeedily  to  Prince  Town  ;  whilft  lord  Cornwallis, 
who  was  at  New  York  on  his  v/ay  to  England,  found  it  necefTary  to  defer  his 
voyage,  and  return  with  all  pofllble  Iialle  to  the  defence  of  the  Jcrfeys.  They 
•were  not  now  without  an  enemy  to  encounter ;  for  general  WaHiington,  rein- 
forced by  feveral  regiments  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  with  fome 
new  bodies  of  Penfylvania  militia,  had  again  paffcd  the  Delaware,  and  was  with 
his  whole  force  at  Trenton.  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  immediately  to  attack  the 
rebels,  whom  he  found  formed  in  a  ftrong  pofition,  at  the  back  of  Trenton  January  z. 
Creek;  they  being  in  poffcfTion  of  the  bridge  and  other  pafTages,  which  ■^■^■>'77i 
were  well  guarded  with  artillery.  After  feveral  fkirmifhes  in  die  approach,  a 
canonnade  enfued,  which  continued  till  darknefs  put  a  flop  to  the  din,  rather 
than  the  execution  on  either  fide. 

That  night  a  brigade  of  Britifh  troops  lay  at  Maidenhead,  fix  miles  from 
Trenton  ;  and  another,  upon  its  march  from  Brunfwick,  confifting  of  the  feven- 

•  General  Howe,  it  ha;  been  faid  by  his  friends,  depended  upon  theweaknefs  of  the  provin- 
cial army,  tht-  good  difpoGiion  of  the  irhabitanis  of  the  Jerfeys,  ar.d  the  confideiable  force  that 
was  llationed  in  il.e  advanced  pods.  He  was  llkewife,  it  is  added,  ii.fluenced  by  a  defire  ro  cover 
and  proteiTt  the  county  of  Monmoush,  where  a  great  number  of  the  people  were  wei!  sffiiled  to 
the  royal  caufe.  Lord  Cornwallis  has  further  told  iis,  that  "  the  difaHer  that  happened  could 
not  be  forefec'n,  and  there  ore  not  guarded  againfl."  But  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  tell  his 
lordlhip,  that  this  is  rather  th'3  language  of  a  logician,  than  of  a  foldier.  An  army  in  an  enemy's 
country  is  evejy  moment  liable  to  dangers  ard  niisfoftures,  which  ro  human  wildom  can  foresee, 
but  which  it  is  notwithrtanding  the  bulinefs  of  military  fa^Ecity  to  defeat  and  prevent.  The  com- 
plete general  does  not  pioceed  upon  the  doflrine  of  certainties,  but  of  coitingencie;-  ;  and  the 
perfeclion  of  his  charafler  lies,  in  guarding  .Tgaintl  the  mod  dillant  poffible  attempts  to  annoy 
him,  and  in  acconipliniing  his  ends  by  the  leaii  probab'e  means.  By  the  rirft  he  rcpelt  or  dif. 
comfits  Lis  enemies,  while  repofing  in  their  own  cr^ft,  they  hope  to  cut  him  oR" :  by  the  fecond, 
like  VValhington,  he  furprifee  the  polls  and  counterafls  the  defigns  of  an  inferior  commander,  whofe 
genius  had  not  taught  him  to  guard  againit  fuch  remote  confequences  and  unexpsfled  movements. 

f  Colonel  Rail's  mifrondudi  fprung  from  an  error  very  prevalent  among  the  orhccrs  and  men, 
both  of  the  Britilh  and  Heflian  troops ;  namely,  too  great  a  contempt  of  the  Americari,  ini'pired 
by  the  fuccefles  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  the  vaft  fuperiority  which  they  pe/ceived  in 
themfelves  in  every  aflion.  They  have  fince  had  cccsfion  to  learn  refpeiS,  if  misfortunes  and 
difappoiniments  can  teach  )!:. 
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teentli,  the  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth  regiments,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Mawhood,  was  at  Prince  Town,  about  the  fame  diftance  beyond 
Maidenhead.  While  things  were  in  this  critical  fituation  on  both  fides,  general 
Wafliington,  who  liad  no  intention  to  hazard  a  battle,  having  taken  the  necel- 
fary  precaution  of  keeping  up  the  fires,  and  every  other  appearance  of  ftill  occu- 
pying the  camp,  withdrew  his  forces  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  the  molt  pro- 
found filrnce.  Small  parties  being  left  to  go  the  rounds,  and  to  guard  the  bridge 
and  the  fouls,  the  main  body  marched  with  fuch  expedition  towards  Prince 
Town,  the  immediate  object  of  their  arms,  that  though  they  took  a  large  circuit, 
in  order  to  avoid  tl.e  brigade  which  lay  at  Maidenhead,  their  van  fell  in  at  lun- 
■'^"■5'  rife  next  morning  with  colonel  Mawhood,  who  had  juft  begun  his  march.  That 
officer  having  no  idea  of  the  enemy's  ftrength,  which  the  fogginefs  of  the 
morning  and  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  prevented  him  from  diftin(5lly  fee- 
ing, conlidered  Wafhington's  army  only  as  the  attempt  of  fome  tlying  detach- 
ment to  interrupt  his  march  ;  and  having  eafily  dilpeiied  thole  by  whom  he  was 
firft  attacked,  puflud  boldly  forwards  without  farther  apprehenfion.  But  in  a 
little  time,  he  not  only  found  that  the  feventeenth  regiment,  which  he  led,  was 
attacked  on  all  fides  by  a  fuperior  force,  but  that  it  was  feparated  and  cut  off" 
from  the  reft  of  the  brigade,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcovered  by  the  con- 
tinued difiant  firing,  that  the  fifty-fifth  regiment  which  immediately  followed,  was 
not  in  better  circumftances. 

In  diis  trying  and  dangerous  fituation,  the  brave  colonel,  and  his  equally  brave 
regiment,  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  acquire  immortal  honour.  After  a 
violent  confiid,  and  the  greatefl:  repeated  exertions  of  courage  and  difcipline,  they 
at  length,  by  dint  of  bayonet,  forced  their  way  through  the  thiekeit  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  purfued  unmolefted  their  march  to  Maidenhead.  The  fifty-fifth  re- 
giment was  little  lefs  prefled  ;  and  finding  it  impofiible  to  continue  its  march, 
with  great  refolution  made  good  its  retreat,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  Hillf- 
borough  to  Brunfwick.  The  fortieth  regiment,  which  was  Itill  at  Prince  Town 
when  the  aiftion  began,  alfo  retired  to  Brunfwick  by  another  road,  and  furthered  lefs 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  lofs  on  the  whole  was,  indeed,  much  lefs  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  and  warmth  of  the  engagements. 

This  fpirited  and  unexpefted  movement,  with  its  dangerous  confequences,  im- 
mediately recalled  lord  Cornwallis  from  the  Delaware.  He  was  alarmed,  and  not: 
witiiout  rcalon,  for  the  fafety  of  the  troops  and  magazines  at  Brunfwick.  The 
Provincials,  however,  ftill  avoided  a  general  adion  :  fatisfied  with  their  prefcnt 
advantages,  they  crofled  the  Millftone  river,  without  any  farther  attempt-,  but  in 
a  few  days  after,  they  over-ran  both  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey,  fpreading  themfelves 
over  the  Rariton,  even  into  Eflex  county,  where  by  feizing  Newark,  Elizabeth 
Town,  and  Woodbridge,  they  became  mafters  of  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Staten 
llland  ;  and  their  principal  pofts  were  taken  and  ftrengthened  with  fo  much 
judgment,  that  it  was  not  pradicable  to  diflodge  them. — Thus  by  a  few  in- 
trepid, and  wellconduded  efforts,  was  Philadelphia  faved  ;  Penfylvania  freed 
from  danger ;  the  Jerfeys  nearly  recovered  ;  and  a  vidorious  and  far  fuperior 
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army  reduced  to  aft  upon  the  defenfive,  and  for  fome  months  reftrained  within 
very  narrow  and  inconvenient  limits.  Thefe  efforts,  and  the  fudden  recovery  of 
the  provincials  from  the  lowed  ftate  of  weekneis  and  diftrefs,  to  become  a 
formidable  enemy  in  the  field,  raifed  the  charafter  of  general  Washington  as 
a  commander,  very  high  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

As  the  faafon opened,  and  enlarged  the  field  of  enterprife,theBritifh  commanders 
did  not,  however,  negledt  feizing  thofe  advantages  which  nature  and  their  naval 
luperioriry  prtfented,  in  a  country  deeply  interlefted  with  navigable  rivers,  and 
conti-nually  laid  open  in  other  parts  by  the  numberlefs  inlets  and  channels,  which 
the  peculiar  conftruftion  of  the  iflands  and  coafts  admit  in  their  junction  with 
the  ocean  and  thofe  rivers.  In  the  meantime,  a  body  of  provincial  troops  was 
formed  under  the  aufpices  of  Sir  William  Howe,  amiOunting  to  feveral  thouiand 
men  ;  and  which,  under  the  denomination  of  Loyalifts,  included  not  only  Ame- 
rican refugees,  but  alio  Brlcifh  and  Irifh  adventurers  from  the  rebellious  colonies. 
The  officers  of  this  corps  confilfed  entirely  ot  thofe  gentlemen,  who  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  refpedtive 
provinces,  or  by  thofe  who  lived  under  the  proteftion  of  the  commiffioners  ia 
the  New  York  iflands.  Thefe  troops  were  placed,  during  the  time  of  their  fer- 
vice,  on  the  i'ame  footing  as  to  pay,  fubfiifence,  and  cloathing,  with  the  efta- 
blifiied  national  bodies  of  the  royal  army  ;  with  this  further  advantage  to  the 
private  men  and  non-commiffioned  officers,  that  they  were  entitled  to  confider- 
abie  allotments  of  vacant  lands  at  the  end  of  the  troubles. 

That  meafure,   befides  its  utility  in  point  of  ftrength,  afforded  fome  prefent 
provifion  to  thofe,  who  having  loft  every  thing  through  their  attachment  to  the 
royal  caufe,  had  been  thrown  upon  the  crown,  as  their  only  refuge,  for  fupport ; 
whereas  now,  inftead  of  being  an  heavy  and  unprofitable  burden  to  government, 
they  were  placed  in  a  condition  which  enabled  them  to  become  adtive  and  ufeful- 
inftruments  in  effecting  its  pnrpofes.     At  the  fame  time  fuch  an  acquifition  of 
ftrength,  derived  from  and  growing  in  the  country,  carried  with  it  a  moft  flatter- 
ing appearance,  as  it  fcemed  to  indicate  refources  for  the  profecution  of  the  war  in 
the  very  theatre  of  adtion  •,  and  as  all  new  forces  muft,  from  the  nature  of  things 
be  much  fitter  for  defence,  than  for  adive  fervice  in  the  field,  it  added  further  to- 
the  apparent  utility  of  the  meafure,  that  the  loyal  Provincials  could  immediately 
be  difpofed  of  to  the  greateft  advantage  in  the  proteiflion  of  New  York  and  the 
adjacent  iflands,  -fv>pplying  thereby  the-place  of  veteran  troops,  and  affording  a- 
free  fcope  to  the  diffant  operations  of  the  grand  army.     In  order  to  render  this 
defenfive  fyftem  for  the  illands  ftill  more  complete,  governor  Tryon,  who  already, 
in  his  civil  capacity  commanded  the  militia,  and  who  had  taken  the  utmoll:  pains 
for  its  eftablifhment,  was  now  placed  by  the  commander  in  chief  at  the  head  of  the 
new  corps,  under  the  title  and  rank  of  major-general  of  the  Provincial  Loyalifts; 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  effeftually  to  combine  and  bring  into  adion  tha 
joint  force  of  thefe  feparate  bodies. 

The  great  natural  ftrength  of  the  country,  the  vicinity  of  the  North  River,'. 
with  its  convenience  in  regard  to  the-  feat  of  war,  had  induced  the  Americansj 
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APl'EN'D.  during  tht  winter,  to  ered  mills  and  eftablidi  thtir  principal  magazines,  in  that 
'-rr^-^^  rough  and  mountainous  trad:  called  the  Manor  of  Courcland.  It  accordingly 
"'  became  their  grand  repofuory.  Triiilirig  to  the  fecurity  ot  this  rugged  citadel, 
neither  induftry  was  wanting  nor  expence  fpared  in  abundantly  providing  it  with 
immenle  fupplies  of  provilions,  forage,  and  flores  of  all  forts  ;  and  a  place 
otiu-rwifc  of  no  importance,  called  Peek's  Kill,  which  li^s  about  ficy  miles  up 
the  North  River  from  Ne\v  York,  fcrved  as  a  kind  of  port  toCounland  Manor, 
by  which  it  both  received  provifions  and  dilpenfed  fupplies.  Sir  William  Howe 
was  well  aware  of  thefe  particulars,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  decifive  confe- 
qucnces  which  mufl:  cnfue  from  cutting  off  thofc  rclources,  which  the  enemy  had 
with  iuch  labour  and  expence  accumulated  for  t!ie  (upport  and  prokcutiun  of 
the  war.  A  general  attempt  upon  Courtland  Manni;r,  however,  would  not  only 
be  dangerous  from  the  ftrength  of  the  country,  and  the  impradicability  of  the 
ground  ;  a  variety  of  otiier  circumllances  would  confpire  to  render  it  abortive : 
the  Provincials  would  even  have  time  to  remove  their  magazines,  before  the 
iK-cefTary  preparations  could  be  made.  But  Peek's  Kill  was  wiihm  reach,  a  cir- 
cumflance  of  which  the  general  tletermined  to  take  advantage. 

Colonel  bird,  with  a  detachment  of  about  five  hundred  men,  under  the  con- 
dud  of  a  frigate,  and  other  armed  veflcls,  was  lent  on  board  fome  tranfports  up 
the  North  River,  for  that  purpofe.  On  his  approach  to  Peek's  Kill,  the  tnemv 
finding  themlelves  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  being  convinced  that 
there  was  no  time  left  to  remove  any  thing  but  their  arms  and  pcrlons,  iit 
fire  to  the  barracks  and  prtncipal  florc- houfes,  and  retired  to  a  llrong  pafs  at 
about  two  miles  diftance.  That  pafs  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  covered  a  road  which  led  to  fome  of  the  mills  and  other  depofitories  ; 
and  the  Britifh  troops,  on  landing,  finding  that  they  could  neither  penetrate  into 
the  country,  nor  have  Icifure  and  opportunity  fafely  to  bring  off  the  provifions 
or  other  articles,  completed  the  conflagration.  This  fervice  being  performed, 
the  troops  reimbarked  -,  and  the  fliips,  after  deftroying  fome  fmall  ciatt  laden 
with  provifions,  returned  to  New  York. 

So  far  the  general's  defign  was  completed.  But  the  magazines  at  Peek's  Kill 
•were  not  of  that  importance  and  magnitude  which  he  had  been  led  to  exped : 
fomething,  if  polTible,  mufb  be  farther  done  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  cutting  off 
their  refources ;  and  as  he  was  informed,  that  the  Provincials  had  depofited  large 
quantities  of  flores  and  provifions  in  the  town  or  village  of  Danbury,  and  other 
places  on  the  borders  of  Connedicut,  which  lay  contiguous  to  Courtland  Manor, 
an  expedition  was  refolved  upon  to  that  quarter.  The  charge  of  this  expedition 
was  committed  to  governor  Tryon,  afiifted  by  thofe  adive  and  able  officers,  bri- 
gadier general  Agnew  and  Sir  William  Erfkine.  The  detachment  under  their 
command  confifted  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  who  being  conduded  through  the 
April  25.  Sound  by  a  proper  naval  force,  were  landed  near  Norwalk  in  Connediciax,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Danbury.  As  the  country  was  in  no  ftatcof 
preparation,  nor  under  any  apprehenfion  of  the  defign,  the  troops  advanced  with- 
out interruption  towards  the  objed  of  their  entcrprife,  and  arrived  at  Danbury 
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next  day.     Here  they  perceived  that  the  militia  were  afiembling  to  intercept     CHAP,  v* 
their  return ;  and  as  no  carriages  could  be  procured,  though  the  afped  of  things     a''u^''^^~^ 
had  been  lefs  hoftile,  to  bring  off  the  ftores  and  provificns,  they  immediately  pro- 
ceded  to  the  deftrudion  of  the  magazine. 

This  prompt  fervice  being  performed,  (in  the  execution  of  which  the  town 
was  unavoidably  burntj  the  detachment  returned  by  the  way  of  Ridgeficld. 
Meanwhile  the  provincial  generals  Wojfrei^,  Arnold,  and  Silliman,  having  haftily 
arrived  from  different  quarters,  and  collecled  fuch  militia  as  were  within  their 
reach,  endeavoured  by  every  polTible  means  to  interrupt  the  march  of  theBricifh 
troops,  until  a  fufficient  force  could  afiemble  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Woofter 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  detachment,  while  Arnold  by  croffing  the  country, 
gained  their  front,  in  order  to  difpute  the  paffage  through  Ridgefield.  Nor  could 
the  excellent  order,  and  formidable  appearance  of  the  Bricifh  troops,  who  had 
large  covering  parties  well  furnifhed  with  field  pieces  on  their  flanks  and  rear, 
prevent  the  Provincials  from  making  bold  attempts  to  interrupt  their  progrcfs. 
In  one  of  thefe  rencounters Woofter  was  killed;  but  Arnold  immediately  appeared 
at  the  head  of  another  party  of  the  rebels,  and  threw  himfelf  into  Ridgefield. 
The  courage  and  difcipline  of  the  Britifli  troops,  however,  triumphed  over  all 
oppofition :  the  village  was  forced,  and  the  Provincials  driven  back  on  all  fides.       April  27. 

At  this  place  governor  Tryon  halted  all  night,  and  renewed  his  march  next 
morning,  in  fpite  of  every  obil:acle.  At  length  the  detachment,  after  difputing 
each  inch  of  ground,  gained  the  Hill  of  Compo,  within  cannon  fliot  of  the 
fhips.  It  was  then  evening,  and  the  Britifh  troops  had  exhaufted  all  their  am- 
munition. They  immediately  formed,  however,  upon  the  high  ground,  where 
the  rebels  feemed  more  determined  and  refolute  in  their  attacks,  than  at  any  time 
before.  In  this  fituation,  the  troops  v/ere  ordered  to  advance,  and  to  charge  with 
their  bayonets-,  a  command  which  was  executed  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the 
enemy  were  totally  broken,  and  every  thing  being  prepared  at  the  fhore  for  the 
reception  of  tl>e  detachment,  it  embarked  without  farther  molellation.  Large 
quantities  of  corn,  flour,  and  fait  provifions;  a  great  number  of  tents,  widi 
various  military  ftores  and  neceffaries  were  deftroyed  in  this  expedition,  with  a 
very  inconfiderable  lol's  of  men;  the  whole  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miffing,  a- 
mounting  to  only  one  hundred  and  feventy-two.  The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  re- 
bels, was  more  than  double. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  the  enterprife  anfwered  the  expec- 
tations which  had  been  formed  in  regard  to  it.  Though  much  mifchief  was  done, 
it  did  not  feem  in  the  leafl:  to  ditlrefs  the  enemy,  and  the  Conneiflicut  men,  in 
revenge  of  the  infult  that  had  been  offered  them,  made  an  attack  upon  a  port  cal- 
led Sagg's  Harbour,  on  the  eaflend  of  Long  Ifland,  where  a  great  quantity  of  fo- 
rage, grain,  and  other  neceffaries  were  depofited  for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  army. 
Colonel  Meigs,  an  enterprifing  officer,  who  had  attended  Arnold  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Qiiebec,  and  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  attempt  to  ftorm  that  city, 
condufted  this  enterprife.  Having  paffed  his  detachment  over  the  Sound  in 
whale-boats,  he  proceeded  to  Sagg's  Harbour,  which  was  only  defended  by  a 
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fingle  company  of  toot,  and  an  armed  fchoonerof  twelve  guns.  The  rebels  ar- 
A  o  17--  "^'^'^^^  "^^  '■'^'-'  pliice  before  day-break -,  and  notwithftanding  the  refiftance  which 
May  23.'  they  met  with  from  the  guards  and  the  crews  of  the  veffels,  befides  the  vio-orous 
efforts  of  the  fchooner,  which  kept  up  a  continued  fire  of  round  and  grape  (hot, 
at  only  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ditlance,  they  completed  their  defign  ;  burnt 
twelve  brigs  and  floops  which  lay  at  the  wharf,  and  entirely  deftroyed  every  thinw 
on  fhore. 

The  feafon  for  a6lion  was  now  advanced  -,  but  tlie  royal  army,  we  are  told 
was  prevented  from  taking  the  field  through  the  want  of  tents  and  field  equipage, 
which  did  not  arrive  from  England  till  the  beginning  of  June.  This  delay  was 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  Americans.  The  winter  campaign  had  been 
chiefly  carried  on  by  detachments  from  the  militia,  the  greater  part  of  whom  re- 
turned home,  when  the  term  of  their  fervice  was  expired  ;  and  the  bufinefs  o^ 
recruiting  under  an  engagement  of  ferving  during  the  war,  or  even  for  three 
years,  went  on  but  fiovvly  for  a  long  time.  The  return  of  fine  weather,  how- 
ever, brought  reinforcements  from  all  quarters  to  the  Jerfeys.  Encouraged  by 
fuch  an  increafe  of  ftrength,  general  Wafhington  quitted  his  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Morris  Town,  and  advancing  within  a  few  miles  of  Brunfwick, 
took  poiTefTion  of  the  flrong  country  along  Middle  Brook.  On  this  Tingle  move- 
ment hung  a  great  part  of  the  future  events  of  the  war  in  the  Jerfeys.  The  Pro- 
vincial general  turned  the  advantages  of  his  new  fituation  to  the  greateft  poflible 
account:  he  ftrongly  fortified  his  camp,  winding  along  the  courfe  of  the  hills  j 
and  which,  equally  fecured  by  nature  and  art,  commanded  a  view  of  the  Britifh 
encampment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunfwick,  and  of  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try between  that  place  and  Amboy. 

The  chief  objcft  of  the  campaign,  on  the  fide  of  New  York,  feems  to  have 
been,  that  Sir  William  Howe  fliould  penetrate  thro'  the  Jerfeys  to  the  Delaware, 
driving  Wafhington  before  him,  fo  as  to  clear  thofe  provinces  entirely  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  fo  effed:ual  a  Hate  of 
fubjcftion,  as  to  eftablifh  a  fafe  and  open  communication  between  that  city  and 
the  army.  If  in  counteraffing  this  defign,  the  rebels  fhould  be  induced  to  ha- 
zard a  battle,  nothing  was  more  to  be  wilhed,  as  little  doubt  could  be  entertain- 
ed of  fuccefs ;  or  if  they  conftantly  retired,  which  was  more  likely  to  be  their 
condud,  the  confequences  with  regard  to  the  general  objects  would  be  nearly  the 
fame  ;  and  the  army  having,  by  the  redudion  of  the  Jerfeys,  left  every  thing 
fafe  in  its  rear,  and  fecured  the  pafTage  of  the  Delaware,  would  of  courfe  get 
pofTelTion  of  Philadelphia  •,  which,  from  its  fituation,  not  being  capable  of  any 
effedual  defence,  could  only  be  protected  by  Wafhington,  at  the  rilk  of  a  battle. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  obflaclcs  in  the  Jerfeys  were  found  fo  great  that  they 
could  npt  be  overcome  without  much  lofs  of  time  and  expence  of  blood,  it  was 
thought  advifable  in  fuch  circumllances,  to  profit  of  the  ftrong  naval  force, 
and  the  infinite  number  of  tranfports  and  vefTels  of  all  kinds  which  lay  at  New 
York  ;  to  combine  this  powerful  auxiliary  with  the  land  forces,  and  by  convey- 
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ing  the  army  by  Tea  to  the  place  of  its  deftination,  elude  all  thofe  difficulties     CMAP.    v. 
with  which  the  paflage  through  tiie  Jerfeys  might  be  clogged. 

In  this  alternative,  the  objeft  was  ftill  the  i'ame,  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
being  only  changed.  Philadelphia  was  the  immediate  point  in  view.  If"  that 
objeft  was  properly  chofen,  (which  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  efpecially  before 
the  junction  of  the  northern  army,  and  perhaps  the  reduction  of  Bofton)  the 
paflage  by  fen  fecmed  the  moft  fure  of  its  effcdl:,  though  undoubtedly  the  floweft 
in  the  operation.  The  Delaware,  or  the  great  bay  of  Chefapeak,  would  open 
the  way  into  the  heart  of  the  richell  and  bed  of  the  central  colonies  -,  and  lead 
either  directly,  or  by  croffing  a  country  of  no  great  extent,  to  the  poflenion  of 
Philadelphia.  This  point  gained,  that  city  was  to  become  the  place  of  arms, 
and  centre  of  atflion,  whilft  every  part  of  the  three  hoftile  and  flourifhing  pro- 
vinces of  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  from  their  deep  bays  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  would  be  expofcd  to  the  combined  and  continual  operation  of  the. 
land  and  marine  force. 

But  the  operations  in  thefouthern  or  central  provinces,  however  efficacious  or 
extenfive,  did  not  by  any  means  include  all  the  great  objects  of  the  compaign. 
Something  was  to  be  cxpefted  on  the  fide  of  Canada,  where  a  very  confidcrable 
army  had  been  collected,  and  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  laft  campaign  on  the  Lakes,, 
had  a  paflage  opened  for  it  to  penetrate  into  the  back  parts  of  New  York  and 
the  New  England  provinces.  The  command  in  this  expedition  was  committed 
to  general  Burgoyne,  an  officer  of  a  bold  and  enterprifing  genius,  who  is  faid  to 
have  formed  the  plan.  That  plan  was- eagerly  embraced  by  the  minifler  for  the 
American  department,  who  founded  the  greatefl  hopes  upon  its  fuccefs,  and  took 
every  means  to  realize  them.  All  the  advantages  that  had  ever  been  expeded 
from  the  complete  pofleflion  of  Hudfon's  river  ;  the  eftablifliment  of  a  commu- 
nication between  the  two  armies  ;  the  cutting  off  all  intercourfe  between  the 
northern  and  fouthern  colonies,  with  the  conkquent  opportunity  of  cruihing  the 
former,  detached  and  cut  off  from  all  affiftance,  would  now,  it  was  prefumed, 
infallibly  be  obtained. 

The  tents  and  field  equipage,  with  a  body  of  Anfpach  troops,  and  a  number 
oFBritifh  and  German  recruits,  having  at  length  arrived  at  New  York,  genera] 
Howe  pafl^ed  over  to  the  Jerfeys,  and  colleded  his  army  about  the  middle  of 
June.  The  enemy  were  now  in  a  ftrong  ftate  of  defence.  Wafhington's  army, 
befides  the  advantages  which  it  derived  from  the  inacceflible  polls  which  it  oc- 
cupied, was  become  ver)'  confiderable  both  as  to  number  and  force.  Several  bo- 
dies of  the  New  England  troops,  under  the  generals  Gates,  Parions,  and  Arnold, 
advanced  to  the  borders  of  the  North  River,  where  they  were  ready  to  pafsover 
to  the  Jerfeys,  whenever  opportunity  invited,  or  the  neceffity  of  their  friends  de- 
manded their  affiftance.  At  the  fame  time  the  Jerfey  militia  aflrmbled  from  all 
quarters  with  the  greateft  alacrity  ;  fo  that  in  every  pofuion  it  took,  and  every 
motion  it  made,  the  royal  army  was  watched  and  environed  with  enemies. 

Sir  William  Howe,  whatever  error  he  might  have  committed  in  not. taking 
the  field  fooner,  (for  a  whole  fortnight,  at  leaft,  is  faid  have  been  loft,  even  after 
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the  arrival  of  the  camp-equipagej  now  left  nothing  untried  that  could  provoke 
Wafhington  to  action,  nor  was  any  rriCafure  omitted  that  could  induce  him  to  quit 
his  pofition.  Tiie  Britifh  general  pufhed  on  detachments,  and  made  movemcnts> 
as  if  he  intended  to  pafs  the  Provincial  army  and  advance  to  the  Delaware.  This 
manoeuvre  proving  ineffeftual,  he  advanced  in  the  front  of  Wafliington's  lines, 
where  he  continued  four  days,  exploring  the  approaches  to  the  rebel  camp,  and 
accurately  examining  the  fituation  of  their  pofts,  in  hopes  that  fome  weak  or  un- 
guarded part  might  be  found,  on  which  an  attack  might  be  made  with  fome  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs,  or  that  fome  accidental  circumftance  would  open  the  way  to  a 
general  engagement.  But  all  thefc hopes  were  fruftrated:  Wafliington  knew  the 
full  value  of  his  fituation;  and  as  he  had  too  much  temper  to  be  provoked  or 
lurprifcd  into  a  derelidion  of  his  advantages,  he  had  alfo  too  much  penetration  to 
lofe  them  through  circumvention  or  fleight.  He  had  too  long  profited  by  that 
rule  ot  condudl,  from  which  he  had  not  once  deviated  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war,  of  never  committing  the  fate  of  America  to  the  hazard  of  a  fingle  battle,  to 
depart  from  it  upon  this  occafion,  when  it  was  not  even  demanded  by  any  urgent 
neceifity. 

Whether  Sir  William  Howe  had  now  abandoned  his  defignof  enticing  Wafhing- 
June  19.  ton  to  quit  his  faftnefies,  is  uncertain;  but  he  fuddenly  retreated,  and  not  with- 
out fome  apparent  marks  of  precipitation,  from  his  pofition  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Brunfwick,  returned  with  the  whole  ar- 
my towards  Amboy.  The  king's  forces  were  eagerly  purfued,  by  feveral  large  bo- 
dies of  the  American  regular" troops,  as  well  as  of  the  Jerley  militia,  under  the 
command  of  the  generals  Maxwel,  Conway,  and  lord  Stirling.  Meantime  the 
bridge  intended  for  the  Delaware,  was  thrown  over  the  channel  which  fcparates 
the  continent  from  Staten  Ifiand,  and  the  heavy  baggage  with  all  the  encum- 
brances were  paflrd  over.  Some  of  the  troops  followed ;  and  every  thing  was 
in  immediate  preparation  for  the  paflage  of  the  reft  of  the  army,  when  the  Britifh 
general  perceived,  that  the  vanity  natural  to  mankind  had  induced  the  Americans 
to  believe  that  this  retreat  proceeded  from  a  knowledge  of  tlieir  fuperiority,  and 
a  dread  of  their  power;  that  even  Wafliington  himfelf,  with  all  his  caution  and 
penetration,  had  quitted  his  fecure  pofts  upon  the  hills,  and  advanced  to  a  place 
called  Qiiibble  Town,  to  be  the  nearer  at  hand  for  the  protedion  or  fupport  of 
his  advanced  parties. 

This  was  a  difcovery  of  no  fmall  importance,  and  Sir  William  Howe  loft  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  profit  by  thofe favourable  circumftances  which  it  afforded. 
He  immediately  marched  the  royal  army  back  by  different  routes,  and  with  great 
expedition  from  Amboy.  He  had  three  objcfts  in  view ;  namely,  to  cut  off 
fome  of  the  principal  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy  ;  to  come  up  with  and  bring 
them  to  an  engagement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quibble  Town;  or  if  this  defign 
failed,  through  the  celerity  of  their  motion,  it  was  intended  that  lord  Cornwallis, 
by  turning  to  the  enemy's  left,  fhould  take  pofTclfion  of  fome  pafies  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  would  reduce  them  to  the  ncceflity  of  abandoning  that  ftrong  camp 
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which  had  hitherto  afforded  them  fo  perfed  a  fecurity.  Having  difperfed  the 
fmaller  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  lord  Cornwallis  fell  in  at  length  with 
lord  Stirling,  who  with  about  three  thoufand  men,  ftrongly  pofted  in  a  woody 
country,  and  well  covered  with  artillery  judicioufly  difpofed,  not  only  lay  full  in 
his  way,  but  fliewed  a  refolution  to  dilpute  his  palFage  with  vigour  and  firmnefs. 
The  ardour  exerted  on  this  occafion  by  an  emulation  between  the  Britifh  and 
Heflian  troops  was  confpicuous  and  irrcfiftible  :  every  obftacle  gave  way  before 
their  impetuofity  in  prelTing  forward,  to  try  who  fhould  have  the  honour  of  com- 
ing firft  to  clofe  fight  with  the  enemy.  The  rebels,  unable  to  v/ithlknd  the  fhock, 
were  foon  routed  on  all  quarters  -,  and  befides  no  inconfiderable  lofs  in  men,  they 
were  obliged  to  relinquilli  three  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance,  which  were  tai-cen  by  die 
Britifh  guards  and  the  Hcfuan  grenadiers.  The  purfuit  was  continued  as  far  as 
Weflficld  ;  but  the  woods,  and  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  weatiier,  rendered  it  in  a 
great  meafure  fruitlefs. 

In  the  meantime  general  Walhington  having  perceived  his  error,  withdrew  his 
army  from  the  plains,  and  again  recovered  his  ftrong  camp  upon  the  hills.  Pene- 
trating  at  the  fame  time  into  lord  Cornwallis's  further  defign,  he  fecured  thofe 
pafles  in  the  mountains,  which,  if  poflelfed  by  the  Britifh  troops,  would  have 
expofed  him  to  the  neceffity  of  a  critical  change  of  pofition,  that  could  not 
have  been  executed  without  danger.  Thus  was  every  hope  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  an  adtion,  or  at  leaft  of  withdrawing  them  from  their  ftrong  holds, 
rendered  abortive  by  the  caution  and  prudence  of  the  Provincial  general ;  and 
iir  William  Howe  being  now  convinced,  that  Wafhington  was  too  fully  attached 
to  his  defenfive  plan  of  conducling  the  war,  to  be  induced  to  depart  from  it,  or 
to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  by  any  thing  lefs  than  a  clear  and  decided  ad- 
vantage, perceived  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  Jerfeys.  To  advance  to 
the  Delaware,  through  a  country  entirely  hoftile,  and  with  fuch  a  force  as  the 
rebels  poflcfTcd  in  his  rear,  appeared  to  the  Britilh  commander  httlc  better  than 
madnefs :  all  delay,  in  thefe  circumftanccs,  was  not  only  fruitlefs,  but  a  wafte  of 
time  and  feaion,  which  might  be  employed  to  advantage  elfewhere  •,  general 
Howe  therefore  returned  with  the  royal  army  to  Amboy,  and  paflcd  it  over 
the  next  day  toStatcn  Ifland,  whence  the  embarkation  was  intended  to  take  place.        junc  ,g 

The  preparations  for  this  grand  naval  expedition  excited  a  general  alarm  through- 
out North  America.  Bofton,  Hudfon's  River,  the  Delawar,  Chefapeak  Bay,  and 
even  Charles  Town  were  alternately  held  to  be  its  obje<5ls  *.  General  Wafhington 
accordingly  fent  off  difpatches,  at  different  times,  in  purfuance  of  the  intelligence 
which  he  continually  received  from  New  York  and  the  neighbouring  itlands,  to 

•  As  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  was  univerfally  und;r[lood  to  depend  upon  the  juciftion  of 
the  armies  under  Sir  William  Howe  and  General  Bargoyne,  both  nature  and  reafon  feem  to 
point  out  Hudfon's  River  as  the  means  of  efFefting  that  jiiniSion,  After  it  was  formed,  Wafhington 
mio-ht  have  been  oruflied,  and  both  Eollon  and  Philadelphia  reduced  before  the  clofe  of  the  feafon 
of  aftion.  If  Sir  William  Howe,  inftead  of  wafting  his  time  in  the  Jerfeys,  had  proceeded  up 
Hudfon's  River,  immediately  on  receiving  his  camp  equipage,  he  might  have  reached  Albany  as 
foon  as  general  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Ticonderoga.  By  fuch  a  movement  the  force  in  the  north 
would  have  been  diftra(\ed  and  divided,  and  the  difafter  that  followed  entirely  avoided. 
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put  chofe  places  on  their  guard,  againft  which  he  had  realbn  to  believe  the  ftorm 
would  befirftdireded.  But  the  BriLidi  commanders  had  one  manifeft  advantage 
in  proceeding  by  lea-,  namely,  that  it  was  not  pofTible  for  the  provincial  general 
to  know  exactly  the  deftinaiion  of  the  armament :  he  muft  therefore  keep  his  po- 
fition,  while  the  king's  forces  might  make  confiderable  progrefs  towards  their  ob- 
jetl,  before  he  could  be  in  a  condition  to  refift  them  •,  and  liich  progrefs  would 
not  leave  him  that  choice  or  polls,  by  which  he  had  hitherto  avoided  a  general 
aftion. 

During  the  cellation  procured  by  preparation  on  one  fide,  and  apprehenfion 
on  the  other,  a  fpiritcd  adventure  en  the  quarter  of  Rhode  Ifland,  not  only  reta- 
liated the  furprife  of  general  L.ee,  but  fcemed  to  procure  an  indemnity  for  his 
perfon.  Colonel  Barton,  a  provincial  officer,  with  feveral  other  officers  and  vo- 
july  10.  lunteers,  proceeded  by  night  from  Providence  Plantation  to  Rhode  Ifland  ;  and 
though  they  had  a  long  pafl"yge  by  water,  they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  ffiips 
of  war  and  guard-boats,  which  furroundcd  the  ifland,  and  conducted  their  en- 
terprife  with  fuch  lilence,  boldnefs,  and  dexterity,  that  they  furprifed  general 
Prelcot,  who  there  commanded  in  chief,  in  his  quarters,  and  brought  him  and 
his  aid-de-camp,  through  all  thofe  perils,  fafe  to  the  continent.  This  little  expedi- 
tion produced  much  exultation  among  the  rebels,  and  more  regret  in  the  royal 
army  than  it  feemed  to  deferve,  from  the  influence  which  it  mufl:  neceflarily  have 
on  the  fate  of  general  Lee,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  accompliffied. 

The  fealbn  of  adion  was  now  far  advanced  •,  but  notwithftanding  the  prepara- 
tions which  had  been  made  for  the  intended  embarkation,  and  the  affiftance 
afibrded  by  the  crews  of  near  three  hundred  veflcls,  the  fleet  and  army  were  not 
ready  to  leave  Sandy  Hook  before  tlie  twenty-third  of  July.  In  order  more 
effeftually  to  perplex  and  deceive  the  enemy,  general  Howe  ordered  fome  tran- 
fports,  with  a  fhip  cut  down  to  aft  as  a  floating  battery,  to  pafs  up  the  North 
River,  a  little  before  the  embarkation  was  completed  ;  a  feint  which  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  induce  Wafhington  to  detach  a  confiderable  body  of  his  army  to  crofs 
that  river.  The  force  that  adually  embarked  in  the  grand  expedition  confifted 
of  thirty-fix  Britifh  and  Heffian  battalions,  including  the  light  infantry  and  grena- 
diers, with  a  powerful  artillery  ;  a  New  York  corps  called  the  Queen's  Rangers, 
and  a  regiment  of  light-horfe.  Seventeen  battalions,  with  a  regiment  of  light- 
horfe,  and  the  remainder  of  the  new  Provincial  corps,  were  left  with  general 
Clinton,  for  the  protedion  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent  iflands.  Rhode  Ifland 
was  occupied  by  feven  battalions :  fo  much  was  the  adive  force  of  the  royal 
army  diminiffied,  by  the  poflcffion,  which  it  was  neverthelcfs  indifpenfably  necef- 
farv  to  hold,  of  thofe  important  pon:s  I 

The  voyage  was  far  iVom  being  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  ex- 
pedition. It  was  more  than  a  week  before  the  fleet  could  gain  the  Capes 
of  Delaware.  In  confequcnce  of  information  received  by  the  Britifli  commanders 
of  the  meafures  taken  by  the  enemy  for  obflruding  the  navigation  of  that  river, 
it  was-  judged  impradicable  ;  and  the  winds  were  fo  contrary,  that  it  was  paft 
the  middle  of  Augufl:  when  the  armament  entered  Chefapeak  Bay,  where  it  was 
nov/  refolved  to  land  the  forces.     The  winds  fortunately  proved  fair  in  the  Bay  ; 

fo 
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fo  that  the  fleet  foon  fafely  gained  the  mouth  oi  the  river  Elk,  near  its  extremity.  CM^.P.  V. 
Having  proceeded  up  the  Elk,  as  far  as  it  was  capable  of  admitting  the  tranf-  ^""^^^"^ 
ports,  the  troops  were  difembarked  without  any  oppofition  attlk  Eerry,  in  a  Auguil  :-.* 
degree  of  health  and  fpirits,  which  could  fcarccly  have  been  expeded,  after  fo 
long  and  tircfome  a  confinement.  Whilft  one  part  of  the  army  advanced  to  the 
head  of  Elk,  the  other  continued  at  the  landing  place,  to  protect  and  forward  the 
artillery,  ftores,  provifions,  and  other  necefiaries.  At  the  fame  time  Sir  William 
Howe,  in  order  to  quiet  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Penfylvania, 
the  Delaware  Counties,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Maryland,  and  to  prevent  a 
total  def; rtion  of  the  country  in  the  front  of  the  royal  army,  publifned  a  declara- 
tion, promifing  that  the  ftrifteft  regularity  fhould  be  obferved  by  the  forces  under 
his  command,  and  the  moft  perfcd  fecurity  and  efiedual  protection  afforded  to 
all  his  majelly's  peacable  and  well  difpofcd  fubjedts.  The  fame  fecurity  and  pro- 
tedtion  was  extended  to  fuch  perfons,  who  not  having  been  guilty  of  aflTuming 
legiOative  orjudicial  autliorit}-,  might  otherwife  have  afled  illegally  in  fubordinate 
ftations,  provided  they  would  immediately  return  to  their  habitations,  and  demean 
themfelves  properly  in  future ;  and  a  free  and  general  pardon  was  offered  to  all 
rebel  officers  and  foldiers  in  arms,  who  Ihould  immediately  furrender  themfelves 
to  the  royal  army. 

Meanwhile  general  Walliington,  with  the  Provincial  army  from  the  Jerfeys, 
had  returned  to  the  defence  of  Philadelphia  •,  and  upon  advice  of  the  defcent  at 
Elk  Ferry,  advanced  to  the  Brandywine  Creek  or  River,  which  crolTing  the 
country  about  halfway  to  that  city,  falls  into  the  Delaware.  The  rebel  force, 
including  the  militia,  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thoufand  men  ;  which  was  pro- 
bably about  the  number,  making  the  neceflliry  allowance  for  pofts  and  commu. 
nications,  that  the  royal  army  could  bring  into  the  field  *.  As  eight  days 
elapfed  before  Sir  William  Howe  was  enabled  to  quit  the  head  of  Elk,  and  pur- 
fue  his  march  towards  Philadelphia,  Wafhington  had  advanced  during  that 
interval  from  the  Brandywine,  and  taken  poft  on  Red  Clay  Creek,  whence  he 
pufiied  detachm-ents  forward  to  occupy  difficult  palfcs  in  the  woods,  and  interrupt 
the  march  of  the  royal  army.     The  Britiffi  general,  from  prudence  as  well  as  his 

•  It  muft  fill  the  difcerning  reader  wi;h  furprife  and  aftonifhment,  that  the  royal  array,  confin- 
ing of  the  bed  troops  in  the  world,  never  met  the  raw  and  undifciplined  Piovincia!?,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  ihs  year  i:'75  to  theend  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  hut  wi.h  an  equal,  if  not  a  fuperior 
force,  and  yet  no  decifive  advansage  was  gained.  Who  was  in  fault  ? — The  generals  have  refufed 
to  tell  us.  Every  one  fenfible  that  be  is  liable  to  error  and  miftonduft,  has  declined  to  blame  the 
condua  of  his  predeceflbr,  or  that  of  the  commander  in  chief;  and  therefult  of  their  information 
feems  to  be,  that  America  is  unconquerable,  and  that  the  minilhy  are  wrong  in  wafting  the  na- 
tional treafure  in  ftch  a  fruitlefs  attempt.  But  would  it  not  have  been  more  generous  in  thofe 
gentlemen  to  have  made  this  difcovery  before  they  had  ate  the  bread  of  the  natior.  fo  long  ?  Surely 
the  triiling  fum  of  an  hundred  poi;r.ds  a-day  could  rot  influence  men  of  libera!  minds  to  b-  ray 
their  country.  But  if  this  is  true,  they  have  betrayed  it.  Even  the  fanguine  Burgoyne  (eems 
to  have  turned  accufer.  Broken  by  misfortunes,  he  afcribes  his  difgrace  to  the  rainitler  who  called 
him  forth  toailion,  in  preference  to  a  fuccefsful  commander,  who  furnifhsd  him  with  every  inllru- 
menf  of  deftruftion  that  human  imsgination  can  deviff,  as  well  as  with  the  force  that  he  defired 
for  the  acco.T.plilhinent  of  his  enterprife. 

natural. 
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natural  difpofition,  was  fparing  of  his  troops.  This  caution,  however,  could 
not  prevent  fome  ficirmidies,  in  which  the  king's  forces  were  always  vi£torious  •, 
and  after  fcveral  movements  on  both  fides,  the  rebels  retired  beyond  the  Brandy- 
wins,  where  they  took  poficfiion  of  the  heights,  and  covered  the  fords,  with  an 
evident  intention  of  difputing  the  pafTage  of  that  river. 
Sept.  II.  While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  the  royal  army  advanced,  at  day-break, 
in  two  columns  towards  the  enemy.  The  riglit,  under  the  command  of  general 
Knyphaufen,  marched  directly  to  Chad's  Ford,  which  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  line,  where  they  expefted  and  were  prepared  for  the  prin- 
cipal attack  ;  their  right  and  left  covering  other  lefs  prafticable  fords,  for  fome 
miles  on  each  hand.  A  heavy  cannonade  on  both  fides  began  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  v;as  well  fupported  during  the  day.  Meantime  the  general,  to  amufe  and 
deceive  the  enemy,  made  repeated  diipofitions  for  forcing  the  ford  ;  the  pafl"age 
of  the  river  at  that  place,  feeming  to  be  his  immediate  and  determined  objeeft. 
In  order  to  impede  or  fruftrate  this  dcfign,  they  had  paflcd  feveral  detachments 
to  the  other  fide  -,  which,  after  a  courfe  of  fkirmifhes,  fometmies  advancing,  and 
at  others  obliged  to  retire,  were  at  length  finally,  and  with  eager  purfuit,  driven 
over  the  river.  Thus  the  noife  and  iemblance  of  battle  was  preierved,  and 
the  expeftation  of  the  Provincials  kept  continually  alive  to  the  moft  immediate 
and  decifive  coniequences,  as  they  luppolcd  the  whole  royal  force  was  in  their 
front,  while  lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  the  fecond  column,  took  a  long 
circuitous  march  to  the  left -,  croficd  the  Forks  of  the  Brandy  wine,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  "without  oppofition  or  difficulty,  at  JefFery's  Ford, 
where  the  divifion  of  the  river  rendered  it  ot  courfe  more  pradicable,  and  then 
turning  Ihort  down  the  river,  took  the  road  to  Dilworth,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy's  right  wing. 

General  Walhington  having  however,  about  noon,  received  intelligence  of 
this  movement,  endeavoured  to  provide  againft  it  as  well  as  his  circuniftances 
would  admit,  by  detaching  general  Sullivan  with  all  the  force  he  could  venture 
to  withdraw  from  the  main  body,  to  oppofe  lord  Cornwallis.  That  officer  Ihewed 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  judgment  in  the  execution  of  his  inilruL^tions.  He  took  a 
very  ftiong  pofition  on  the  commanding  grounds  above  Birmingham  church, 
with  his  left  extending  towards  the  Brandy  wine:  his  artillery  was  advantageoufly 
difpofed,  and  both  flanks  were  covered  with  thick  woods.  As  this  pofition 
obliged  lord  Cornwallis  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  it  was  almoft  four  o'clock  be- 
before  the  action  began.  Then,  as  on  all  former  occafions,  the  fuperiority  of 
difciplined  valour  was  foon  conlpicuous.  Neither  the  mafi:erly  difpofition  of  the 
enemy,  the  advantages  of  fituation,  nor  a  heavy  and  well  fuppcrted  fire  of 
fmall  arms  and  artillery,  were  at  all  fufficient  to  reft:rain  the  impetuous,  yet 
fteady  courage,  of  the  Britifh  and  Hcffian  troops.  The  light  infantry,  chafifeurs, 
grenadiers,  and  guards,  bearing  down  all  obftacles,  and  rufliing  through  all 
dangers,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  pofts,  in  fpite  of  tiicir  moft  vigorous 
efforts,  and  purfued  them,  without  once  allowing  them  to  breathe,  into  the 
woods  on  their  rear.     Several  of  thole  corps  that  were  firft  engaged,  got  indeed 
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fo  deeply  entangled  in  tlie  woods  through  the  eagernefs  of  purfuit,  that  they  CHAP.  v. 
were  not  able  to  rejoin  the  army  before  night.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  main  ^  ^  ^_ 
and  colleded  body  continued  advancing,  it  came  upon  a  party  of  the  enemy  which 
had  not  yet  been  engaged,  and  which  had  taken  pofll-flion  of  a  ftrong  poft,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  wing  of  their  army.  J^ere  a  warm  adlion  en- 
fued  •,  and  as  it  was  dark  before  the  poft  could  be  forced,  this  obflrudion,  to- 
gether with  the  uncertainty  of  ground,  and  of  general  Knyphaufen's  fituation* 
prevented  lord  Cornwallis  from  purfuing  his  advantage  farther. 

The  Heffian  general,  after  fuccefstuUy  amufing  the  enemy  during  the  whole 
day  with  the  apprehenfion  of  an  attack  which  he  did  not  intend,  made  liis  paf- 
fage  good  in  the  evening,  when  he  found  that  they  were  deeply  engaged  on  the 
right.  He  carried  the  entrenchment,  and  took  the  battery  and  cannon,  which 
defended  and  covered  Chad's  Ford.  At  this  inftant  tiie  approacli  of  fome  of  the 
Bricilli  troops,  who  had  been  entangled  in,  and  had  penetrated  through  the  woods, 
threw  the  Provincials  into  fucii  confternaiion,  that  an  immediate  retreat,  or  rather 
flight,  took  place  in  all  quarters-,  but  the  latentfs  of  the  evening,  or  fome  other 
circumftance  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  prevented  a  pwrluit  here,  as  in 
the  former  inftance,  otherwile  the  force  oi  the  Americans  would  have  been 
finally  broken.  'l"heir  loi's,  as  things  happened,  was  very  confiderabie  j  three 
hundred  men,  according  to  computation,  being  killed  on  the  fpot,  fix  hundred 
wounded,  and  four  hundred  taken  prifoners.  1  he  lofs  in  the  royal  army  was,  on 
the  whole,  fmali  below  proportion,  the  flain  not  amounting  to  one  hundred  ; 
but  the  ofncers  fuffcrcd  levcrely,  though  no  one  of  higher  rank  than  a  captain 
was  killed. 

Notwithftanding  this  vidory,  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  rebels,  the  royal 
army  proceeded  with  caution  and  circumfpeftion,  which  did  not  Icem  altogether 
unneceiTary  •,  for  the  enemy  were  not  dillieartened,  and  Wafliington  exerted  him- 
lelf  with  uncommon  ability,  to  repair  a  defeat  which  it  was  not  in  liis  power  to  pre- 
vent. The  body  of  the  royal  army  was  pofted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Concord 
and  Aflietown,  whilft  a  detachment  was  fent  to  feize  on  Wilmington,  which  was 
made  a  receptacle  for  the  fick  and  wounded.  On  a  movement  towards  Gofhen, 
general  Flowe  received  intelligence,  that  the  rebel  army  had  quitted  Philadelphia, 
and  was  advanced  upon  the  Lancafter  road,  a  few  miles  above  that  place.  On 
this  advice,  he  took  iuch  effcdual  meafures,  it  is  faid,  for  bringing  them  to  an 
immediate  engagement,  that  nothing  but  the  event  which  followed,  or  fomethino- 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  could  have  fruftrated  his  defign.  An  excefTive  fall  of  rain 
which  continued  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  rendered  both  parties  totally  incapa- 
ble of  aftion.  But  though  a  general  engagement  was  prevented  by  this  accitlent 
and  the  addrefs  of  Wafhington,  very  effential  fervice  vvas  performed  by  a  detach- 
ment under  major-general  Grey,  in  confequence  of  intormation  that  general 
Wayne,  with  fifteen  hundred  Provincials,  was  lying  in  the  woods,  to  watch  an 
opportunity  of  harrafling  the  rear  of  the  royal  army.  General  Grey,  with  two 
regiments  and  a  body  of  light  infantry,  furprifed  and  forced  the  enemy's  out- 
pofts,  about  one  in  the  morning  ;  and  guided  by  the  light  of  their  fires,   rufhed      ^^ 
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APPEND,    in  upon  the  encampment,  where  a  fevere  and  filent  execution  by  the  bayonet  took 
V'tr^'^     "^    place,  not  a  (hot  being  fired.    Three  hundred  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  a  great  number  of  prilbners  taken,  befides  baggage,  arms,  and  ftores. 

There  being  nothing  now  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  general  Howe  pafTed  the 
S.p".  26.  Schuylkill,  and  advanced  to  German  Town;  and  lord  Cornwailis  next  morning  took 
poflclTion  of  the  rich  and  flourifliing  city  ot  Philadelphia,  lately  the  feat  of  the  ge- 
neral Congrefs,  and  the  fountain  of  the  rebel  power.  A  number  of  the  quakers, 
and  fome  others  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  had  juftly  been  confidered  as 
ftrongiy  attached  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  violently  inimical  to  the  prefent  rulino- 
powers,  had  been  taken  into  cuftody  on  the  immediate  danger  of  an  invafion. 
Thefe  gentlemen  pofitively  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  government  of  the  Con- 
grefs: they  even  refufed  to  confine  themfelves  to  their  refpeflive  dwelling-houfts  j 
and  boldly  appealing  to  the  laws  forredrefs  and  fecurity  to  their  perfons,  ftroncrly 
reproached  thofe,  who  under  pretence  of  aflcrting  and  proteding  the  liberties  of 
the  fubjeft,  had  involved  the  whole  continent  in  flavery,  contention,  and  civil 
war.  For  this  unconquerable  loyalty,  they  were  all  ient  off  to  Staunton,  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army  to  Philadelphia. 

As  loon  as  lord  Howe  received  intelligence  of  the  fuccefs  at  the  Brandywine, 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  king's  forces  towards  the  capital  of  Penfylvania,  he  took 
the  moft  fpeedy  andeffeftual  meafures  for  conducing  the  fleet  and  tranfports  round 
to  the  Delaware  -,  not  only  to  be  at  hand,  in  order  to  concur  in  the  adtive  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  but  to  fupply  the  army  with  thofe  provifions,  ftores,  and 
necelliiries  wkich  heknew  nwft  loon  be  wanted.  He  accomplifhed  the  voyawe 
without  much  lofs,  notwithftanding  the  prodigious  number  of  fliips,  of  difi-erent 
kinds,  which  he  had  to  conduvSt;  but  as  the  pafl'age  to  Philadelphia  w.is  yet  im- 
pradicable,  the  Heet  drew  up  and  anchored  along  the  Weftern  or  Penfylvania 
Ihore,  from  Reedy  Idand  to  Newcaftle.  Some  introduiftory  particulars  will  here 
be  necelfary. 

When  the  Britilh  troops  had  taken  pofleffion  of  Philadelphia,  their  firft  objeft 
was  the  ercdingof  batteries  to  command  the  river,  as  well  to  prevent  the  inter- 
courfc  of  the  American  vcflels  between  their  upper  and  lower  poils,  as  to  fecure 
the  city  from  any  inlult  by  water.  The  neceffity  of  this  meafure  foon  became 
obvious.  The  very  day  alter  the  arrival  of  the  forces,  an  American  frioate 
named  the  Delaware,  mounting  thirty-two  guns,  anchored  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  unfiniflu-d  batteries;  and  being  feconded  by  another  frigate,  with 
fome  fmallcr  vefTels,  they  commenced  and  fupported  for  lomehouVs  a  very  heavy 
cannonade  both  upon  the  batteries  and  the  town.  They  did  not,  however,  dif- 
play  that  judgment  which  their  knowledge  of  the  river  might  be  fuppofed  to  afford- 
On  the  fall  ol  the  tide  the  Delaware  grounded  fo  efilftualiy  that  (he  could  not  be 
aot  off:  (he  was  therefore  obliged  to  Itrike  her  colours  ;  and  the  other  veiTels  were 
compelled  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  alchooner,  which  was  driven  on  (hore. 

But  much  was  yet  to  be  done,  before  the  paffige  of  the  Delaware  up  to  Phi- 
ladelphia could  be  rendered  praAicable,  or  the  enemy  expelled  from  the  great 
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and  numerous  works,  which  they  had  conftrufted  with  wonderful  labour  and  in- 
duftry.  Their  chiet  fortification  was  on  a  low  marfhy  ifland,  or  rather  a  bank  of 
mud  and  fand,  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  Delaware  near  the  jundlion  of 
the  Schuylkill,  which  troin  its  nature  was  denominated  Mud  Ifland,  On  the 
oppofue  fliore  of  New  Jerfey,  at  a  place  called  Red  Bank,  they  had  alio  con- 
ftrudled  a  fort  or  redoubt,  well  covered  with  heavy  artillery.  In  the  deep  naviga- 
ble channel  between,  or  under  the  cover  of  thefe  batteries,  they  had  funk  feveral 
ranges  of  frames  or  machines,  to  which  from  a  refemblance  in  the  conftruftion, 
they  gave  the  name  of  chevattx  de  frize.  They  were  compoi'ed  of  traverfe  beams, 
firmly  united,  pointing  in  various  diredions,  and  ftrongly  headed  with  iron  ; 
and  they  were  of  fuch  weight  and  ftrcngth,  and  funk  in  fuch  depth  of  water,  as  ren- 
dered them  equally  difficult  to  be  weighed  or  cut  through,  and  dcftrucflive  to 
any  fhip  which  had  the  misfortune  of  ilriking  againft  them  :  nor  could  any  at- 
tempt for  raifing  them,  or  opening  the  channel  of  the  river  be  made,  until  the 
command  of  the  fhores  on  each  fide  was  fully  obtained. 

About  three  miles  lower  down  the  river,  the  Provincials  had  funk  another 
rano-e  of  tliole  machines,  and  were  conftruding  for  their  protedion  fome  ftrong, 
and  extenfive  works-,  whicii,  though  not  yet  finifhed,  were  in  fuch  forwardnels 
as  to  be  provided  with  artillery,  and  to  command  their  objed,  at  a  place  on  the 
Jerfey  fide  called  Billing's  Point.  Thefe  works  and  machines  were  farther  fup- 
ported  by  feveral  gallies  mounting  heavy  cannon,  together  with  two  floating  bat- 
teries, a  number  of  armed  vefl"cls  of  difi-erent  fizes,  and  fome  fire  fiiips.  On  the 
reprefentation  of  captain  Hammond,  who  had  been  fent  to  examine  the  river,, 
general  Howe  detached  two  regiments,  con  fitting  of  three  battalions,  under  colo- 
nel Stirling,  to  diflodge  the  enemy  from  Billing's  Point.  This  fervice  was  per- 
formed v/ithout  lofs  or  oppofition ;  the  rebels  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
troops,  having  fpiked  their  cannon,  let  fire  to  die  barracks,  and  abandoned  the 
place  with  the  greateft  precipitation: — and  captain  Hammond,  by  firmnefs  and 
perfeverance,  in  fpite  of  a  vigorous  oppofition  from  the  marine  force  of  the  enemy, 
was  enabled  to  carry  the  principal  objed  of  the  enterprife  into  effed,  by  cutting 
away  and  weighing  up,  with  incredible  difficulty,  fo  much  of  the  chevaux-de-frize, 
as  opened  a  narrow  paflage  for  fhips  through  this  lower  barrier. 

On  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Billing's  Point,  another  regiment  was  fent  to 
meet  them  at  Chefter,  in  order  that  they  might  altogether  form  a  lufficient  efcort 
for  a  larcre  convoy  of  provifions  to  the  camp.  The  main  army  ftill  lay  at 
German  Town,  a  very  long  and  confiderable  village  about  fix  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  lord  Cornwallis  occupied  that  city  with  four  battalions  of  grenadiers. 
The  rebels  were  encamped  at  Skippack  Creek,  about  fixteen  miles  from  Ger- 
man Town  :  they  had  re'ceived  fome  reinforcements  ;  and  they  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  royal  army  was  weakened,  by  the  detachments  it  had  made  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Chefter.  Thefe  circumftances  encouraged  an  enterprife  little  expeded, 
and  feemingly  as  little  fuited  to  the  general  caution  and  fuppofed  difpofition  of 
Wafhington.  The  Provincial  army,  inftead  of  Ihunning,  as  ufual,  every  thing 
that  might  lead  to  an  adion,  quitted  its  ftrong  poft  at  Skippack  Creek  at  fix  in 
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the  evening,  and  marched  all  night  to  fiirprife  and  attack  the  royal  army  in  its 
camp  at  German  Town, 
oaober  4.'  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  difcovered 
by  the  patroles,  and  the  troops  were  immediately  called  to  arms.  Tnt  rebels  be- 
gan their  attack  upon  the  fortieth  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry, 
which  were  pofled  at  the  head  of  the  village.  Thefe  corps  beini;  over  powered 
by  numbers,  after  a  vigorous  refiftance,  were  obliged  to  give  wa)  In  this  exi- 
gency, a  meafure  upon  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  perhaps  depended,  was  in- 
ftantly  and  happily  adopted  by  lieutenant-colonel  Mufgrave  ;  vho,  with  fix 
companies  of  the  fortieth  regiment,  threw  himfelf  into  a  flrong  ftone  houfe,  which 
lay  full  in  the  front  of  the  enemy.  By  this  mealure  they  were  cntrked  in  their 
forward  hope  of  gaining  complete  and  immediate  pofIt;flion  of  the  village  ;  which 
among  other  obvious  advantages,  would  have  enabled  them  efl'ei^tuaily  to  feparate 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  royal  arm)!,  as  the  line  ot  encampment  crufled 
German  Town  at  right  angles  about  the  centre.  1  he  colontl  and  liis  b:ave  party, 
though  furrounded  by  a  whole  brigade,  and  attacked  on  every  fide  with  great 
impecuolity,  defended  the  houfe  with  the  mod  undiaken  courage  •,  and  though 
tlie  enemy  at  length  brought  cannon  up  to  the  affauit,  hcilill  maintained  hispoft 
with  the  lame  intrepid  rclolution,  pouring  a  dreadful  and  unceafing  fire  ti;rough 
the  windows,  until  affairs  had  taken  fuch  a  turn  as  afforded  liini  relief. 

That  change  was  accompliflied  by  major-general  Grey  •,  who  bringing  the  front 
of  a  confiderable  part  ot  the  lett  wing  by  a  timely  movement  to  the  village,  led  on 
three  battalions  of  the  third  brigade,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  vigour  : 
and  he  was  as  bravely  fupported  and  feconded,  by  brigadier  general  Agncw,  at 
the  head  of  the  fourth  brigade.  The  engagement  was  now  tor  lome  time  very 
warm  ;  but  the  enemy  being  attacked  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  village  by  two 
regiments  of  the  right  wing,  were  thrown  into  total  dilorder,  and  driven  out  of 
the  pJace  with  confiderable  flaughter.  Meanwhile  the  light  infantry,  and  piquets 
of  the  right  wing,  fupported  by  the  fourth,  andleconded  by  the  forty-ninth  regi- 
ment, were  clofely  engaged  with  the  enemy's  left.  General  Grey,  however,  af- 
ter breaking  their  force  in  the  village  fortunately  paffed  it,  and  was  bringing  for- 
ward the  left  wing,  when  all  execution  was  prevented  by  flight.  The  rebels  now 
fled  on  all  fides,  and  were  purfucd  for  foine  miles-,  but  the  country  being  woody 
and  ffony,  the  purfuit  was  attended  with  lb  little  ef?cd,  that  they  carried  their 
cannon  clear  off. 

The  lofs  of  the  royal  army  in  this  adfion,  including  the  wounded  and  afevvpri- 
foners,  rather  exceeded  that  at  the  Brandywine,  the  whole  amounting  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five-,  but  the  proportion  of  flain  was  llili  fmallcr  than  in  the 
former  engagement,  and  did  not  exceed  fevcnty.  Among  the  laft  number,  how- 
ever, were  unhappily  Ibme  very  brave  and  diftinguiflied  officers,  particularly 
brigadier-general  Agnew,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Bird.  The  number  of  officers 
wounded  was  confiderable.  The  lols  of  tlie  Provincials  was  ellimated  by  ge- 
neral Howe,  in  his  difpatches*,  at  between  two  and  three  hundred  flain,  fix  hun- 
•  The  P.'ovincials  never  publi(hed  any  account  of  their  lofsat  the  Brandywine  or  German  Town. 
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■dred  wounded,  and  above  four  hundred  prilbners.  Among  the  flain  was  general  CHAP.  V, 
Nafh,  with  feveral  other  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  fifty- four  officers  were  taken  aT^^Ttt-. 
prifoners. 

Various  have  been  the  reafonings  on  this  battle:  the  following  refle<5tions,  how- 
ever, naturally  prefent  themfelves.  The  Americans  here,  and  here  only,  aded  on 
the  ofFenfive ;  their  force  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  royal  army  ;  if  they  had  not 
all,  they  had  ftill  many  of  the  advantages  of  furprife:  they  were  rcpulfed  and 
routed,  though  led  by  their  mofl;  able  commander.  The  obvious  conclufion 
therefore  is.  That  a  fair  a£iion,  or  what  appears  to  be  the  fame  thing,  a  vidory 
purfued,  would  at  any  time,  during  this  or  the  former  campaign,  have  termi- 
nated in  the  utter  diiperfion  of  the  rebels.  The  difficulty  of  bringing  them  to 
a  fair  adtion,  in  fuch  a  country  as  North  America  muft  however  be  admitted  i 
and  the  danger  of  purfuing  an  advantage,  as  well  as  the  impradicability,  in 
many  inftances,  of  improving  it  in  that  country,  is  acknowledged  by  all  military 
men  who  have  fcrved  in  the  prefent  war. 

In  confcquence  of  thefe  peculiar  circumftances,  and  partly  perhaps  through 
a  want  of  enrerprife  in  the  Britifli  commander,  the  rebel  army,  though  re- 
peatedly defeated,  ftill  kept  the  field.  It  was  even  evident,  that  until  the  Dela- 
ware could  be  cleared,  the  royal  army  could  not  fupport  itfclf  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  winter;  and  therefore,  as  the  whole  fruits  of  the  campaign  depended  upon 
that  operation,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  battle,  the  king's  troops  removed  from 
German  Town  to  the  capital,  as  being  a  more  convenient  fituation  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Mud  IQand,  as  well  as  for  co-operating  with  the  naval  force  in  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  To  relate  particularly  all  the  fleps  taken  by  the  admi- 
ral and  general  for  that  ptirpofe,  would  be  equally  tedious  and  uninterefting:  it 
will  therefore  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  a  ftrong  body  of  the  Htffians  under' 
colonel  Donop,  were  repulfed  in  attempting  to  force  the  redoubt  at  Red  Bank, 
and  that  the  fliips  failed  in  an  attack  upon  IMud  Ifland,  as  they  could  not  bring 
their  fire  to  bear  with  fufficient  effect  upon  the  works,  by  reafon  of  the  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  channel.  The  brave  colonel  Donop  was  mortally  wounded  and 
taken  prifoner  ;  feveral  of  his  bell  officers  were  killed  or  difabled,  and  the  lofsof 
the  Hcffians  in  private  men  was  very  confiderable.  The  Augufta  frigate  and 
Merlin  floop  of  war  were  deftroyed,  in  confequence  of  their  being  grounded  : 
the  firft  took  fire  in  the  engagement,  and  the  latter  was  blown  up,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife  did  not,  however,  damp  the  refolution  of 
the  commanders,  in  the  profecution  of  the  abfolutely  fjcceflary  undertaking  of 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware.  New  meafures  were  adopted,  and  every 
preparation  made  that  could  infure  fuccefs  to  the  defign.  Nor  were  the  enemy 
idle  on  their  fide;  they  well  underftood  the  great  importance  of  keeping  the 
naval  forces  fcparated  from  the  army,  and  of  rendering  the  communication  be- 
tween them  tedious  and  difficult.  They  accordingly  left  nothing  undone  to 
ftrengthen  their  defences:  but  the  officers  and  failors  of  the  fleet  being  continu- 
ally employed  in  conveying  heavy  artillery,  provifions,  and  (lores  up  the  river,  by 
60.  7  O  a  narrow 
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a  narrow  channel  on  the  weft  fide,  to  a  fmall  morafTv  idand,  where  thry  ereifled 
batteries,  wliich  greatly  incommoded  the  enemy's  works  on  Mud  lOand -,  and  the 
His  and  Somcrfcc  men  of  war,  having  pafled  up  the  call  channel,  I'ucli  a  vigor- 
ous attack  was  made  upon  thst  place  by  the  Ihips  in  front,  and  by  two  armed 
vefTels  and  the  batteries  in  other  quarters,  tliat  the  rebel  artillery  was  foon  filenccd, 
and  the  fortifications  were  abandoned  in  the  night.  The  enemy's  works  at  Red 
Bank  were  alfo  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  lord  CornwaUis,  with  a  powerful 
detachment ;  and  their  fhipping  having  now  Icit  all  [irotedion  on  either  fide  of 
the  river,  was  all  deflruyed,  except  a  few  veficis,  which  took  the  advantage  of 
a  foggy  night  to  pafs  the  batteries  at  Philadelphia,  and  efcape  to  places  of  lecu. 
rity  farther  up. 

But  though  the  Delaware  was  now  fo  far  opened  as  to  admit  th.e  pafTage  of 
tranfports,  and  fhips  of  moderate  burden,  with  provifions  and  neceflaries,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  army  at  Philadelphia,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  other  impedi- 
ments, made  the  perfect  clearing  of  the  river  impradicabie.  Meanwhile  Waih- 
ington,  being  reinforced  with  four  thoufand  men  from  the  northern  army,  ad- 
vancecl  within  fourteen  miles  of  that  capital,  to  a  place  called  White  Marfh, 
where  he  encamped  in  a  very  ftrong  pofuion.  As  this  movement  feemed  to  in- 
dicate a  defign  to  hazard  a  new  engagement,  general  Howe  marched  the  royal 
army  from  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth  of  December  at  night,  and  took  pofl:  next 
p^^  morning  on  Chefnut  Hill,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  right  wing.     Finding  that  this 

quarter  afforded  no  opening  for  an  attack,  he  took  a  new  pofition  oppofite  to 
their  centre  and  left.  Here  he  was  no  more  fuccefsful ;  and  therefore,  after  con- 
tinuing three  days  conftantly  in  their  fight,  and  finding  their  camp  as  imprailica- 
Dec.  3,  ble,  as  his  attempts  to  induce  them  to  leave  it  were  inefftftual,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  without  being  purfued  or  incommoded.  To  fight  when  attacked  or 
oppofed,  and  to  oblige  an  enemy  to  fight,  when  they  are  not  inclined  to  it,  or 
only  on  their  own  teinis,  require  very  different  degrees  of  talents. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  any  other  attention  on  our 
parr,  except  what  related  to  the  accommodation  of  the  army,  a  grand  detach- 
ment was  fent  out  to  procure  forage  for  the  winter.  This  expedition  was  fuc- 
cefsfully  performed,  and  with  it  the  campaign  upon  the  Delaware  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  clofed  ;  a  campaign  which  affords  room  for  the  moft  ferious  reflexions. 
The  Britifh  arms  were,  in  every  a<5fion,  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  two  very  con- 
fiderable  vi6fories  were  obtained  ;  and  in  every  attempt,  except  the  firft  attack 
on  Red  Bank,  they  equally  triumphed  :  yet  with  ail  this  tide  of  fuccefs, 
the  only  fruit  of  Sir  William  Howe's  vidfories,  was  a  good  winter  lodging  for 
himftif  and  his  army  in  Philadelphia.  What  was  flill  more  difcouraging,  gene- 
ral Wafhington  had  given  repeated  proofs,  that  though  he  might  engage  the 
royal  army,  when  he  thought  ic  to  be  his  advantage,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Britifh  commander  to  bring  him  to  adion  againft  his  will.  Thefe  confidera- 
tions  gave  occafion  to  much  uneafinefs  in  England,  where  the  news  of  the  firll 
fuccefles  had  caufed  the  greateft  exultation  -,  and  that  tincafinefs  was  heightened 
into  the  deepefl.  melancholy,  and  moll  poignant  afHidion,  when  the  mortifying 
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intelligence,  long  in  compalTion  with-hcld,  was  received  of  the  final  mil'carriage 
of -the  northern  expedition,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  army  wnder  general 
Burgoyne. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  obft  rvc,  that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
the  American  department  had  founded  the  moftfanguine  hopes  on  the  fuccefs  of 
the  northern  expedition.  Accordingly  nothing  was  left  undone,  on  his  fide,  that 
could  give  efficacy  to  the  operations  of  the  mimb.:r  of  rrgular  troops  which  could 
be  fparcd  for  that  fervice.  Eefides  Canada,  it  was  expefted,  would  iupply  a  war. 
like  though  lindifciplintd  militia,  Vvell  calculated  for,  and  acquainted  both  with 
the  nature  of  the  fervice  and  the  country  -,  nor  were  means  negltfted  to  bring 
feveral  nations  of  favages  into  the  field.  In  order  to  ftrengchen  this  irregular  but. 
neceflary  aid,  arms  and  accoutrements  were  amply  provided  ;  and  general  Carle- 
ton,  though  juttly  difgufied,  that  an  expedition  within  his  government,  fiiould  be 
committed  to  an  officer,  in  an  independent  capacity,  who  had  lately  aded  under 
hisdircftion,  omitted  nothing  in  his  power  to  forward  the  preparations*.  The 
regular  force  confided  of  four  thoufand  Britifh,  and  three  thoufand  German 
troops,  cxclufive  of  the  artillery  corps.  A  powerful  artillery  may  indeed  be 
confidtred  as  the  great  and  efi^eclive  arm  in  an  American  war,  where  a  numerous 
and  undifciplined  enemy  is  to  be  continually  attacked  in  difi^erent  pofts,  and 
dr-iven  out  of  woods  and  faftneflfes  :  that  part  of  the  fervice  was  therefore  parti- 
cularly attended  to  by  the  miniflry  ;  and  the  brafs  train  that  was  fent  out  upon 
this  expedition,  was  perhaps  the  fineft,  and  probably  the  molt  excellently  fup- 
plied  with  officers  and  private  men,  that  had  been  allotted  to  fecond  the  opera- 
tions of  any  army,  which  did  not  far  exceed  the  prefent  in  numbers.  The  num- 
ber of  Indians  and  Canadians  in  adlual  fervice  is  not  diltindly  known,  but  may 
be  computed  at  full  three  thoufand  :  namely,  two  thoufand  of  the  latter,  and 
one  thoui'and  of  the  former. 

General  Burgoyne  was  feconded  in  this  expedition  by  able  and  experienced 
officers.  Of  thefe  major  general  Philips  of  the  artillery,  who  had  gained  fuch 
diftinguiihed  reputation  during  the  late  war  in  Germany  defcrves  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  He  was  alfo  afliiled  by  the  brigadier-generals  Frazer,  Fowel, 
and  Hamilton,  all  eminent  officers  i  by  the  Brunfwick  major  general,  baron 
Reidefel,  and  brigadier  general  Speeht.  The  army  was,  in  every  rcfped,  in  the 
beft  condition  that  could  poffibly  be  expedled  or  wifhed  -,  the  troops  being  in 
high  fpirits,  admirably  difciplined,  and  uncommonly  healthy.  Befides  the 
principal  expedition,  a  detachment  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  men  under  colonel 
St.  Leger,  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Ofwego  to  the  Mohawk  River,  in  order  to. 
co-operate  with  the  main  army.     This  detachment  was  joined  by  a  ftrong  body  of 

•  That  general  Carleton  was  difgufted,  fufficiently  appeared  from  the  complaints  of  his  friends 
in  Engl  ind,  as  well  as  from  the  immediate  refignation  of  his  government.  He  was  not  even 
conful'ed,  it  is  faid,  as  to  the  number  or  nature  of  the  troops  that  were  to  remain  in  his  hands  for 
the  defence  or  rccuri;y  of  Canada  ;  and  he  had  the  mollification  to  fee  the  army  which  he  had 
lately  commanded,  and  twice  led  to  viftory,  placed  under  the  direftion  of  officers  then  obedient 
to  his  conuoul,  and  this  when  he  expefted  to  lead  it  to  Aill  greater  fuccefs. 

favaees. 
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favages.  The  regular  forces  left  in  Canada,  after  the  departure  of  thefe  two 
armaments,  amounted  to  about  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  men,  includincr 
under  this  defcription  the  Highland  emigrants. 

The  principal  arniy  being  at  length  arrived,  and  encamped  near  the  river  Boquet 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  no  great  diftance  to  the  nortiiward 
of  Crown  Point,  general  Burgoyne  there  met  the  Indians  in  congrcfs;  and  after- 
wards, in  compliance  with  the  cuftom  of  thofc  favages,  gave  them  a  war  feaft 
June  21.  Xhe  fpeech  which  he  made  to  them  on  this  occafion  has  been  pubiilhed  ;  it  was 
calculated  to  excite  their  ardour  in  the  common  caufe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  re- 
prefs  their  barbarity.  They  were  told,  that  they  fhould  only  kill  thofe  who  were 
oppofed  to  them  in  arms;  that  old  men,  women,  children,  and  prifoners, 
fhould  be  held  facred  from  the  knife  or  hatchet,  even  in  the  heat  of  actual  con- 
flidt;  that  they  fiiould  only  fcalp  thofe  whom  they  had  flain  in  fair  oppofition  ; 
that  under  no  pretence  or  colour  of  provocation  n:>ould  they  fcalp  the  wounded' 
or  even  the  dying,  much  lei's  kill  perfons  in  that  condition,  by  way  of  evading 
the  injundion.  They  were  promifed  a  compenfation  for  prifoners,  and  informed 
that  they  fhould  be  called  to  account  for  fcalps ;  but  though  thejc  injunolions  did 
in  fome  meafure  mitigate,  they  were  not  of  force  wholly  to  reftrain  their  ferocitv 
of  which  fome  unhappy  inftances  afterwards  appeared.  ' ' 

,  General  Burgoyne  foon  after  difperfed  a  manifefto,  calculated  to  fpread  terror 
among  the  contumacious,  and  particularly  to  raife  in  their  minds  every  latent  im 
prcITion  of  fear,  derived  from  the  knowledge  or  information  of  the  cruel 
operations  of  the  favages,  whofe  numbers  were  accordingly  magniiied,  and  their 
eagtrnefs  to  be  let  loofe  upon  their  prey  dcfcribed  with  uncommon  energy.  The 
force  of  that  great  power,  which  was  now  fpread  by  fea  and  land,  to  em'bracc  or 
to  crufh  every  part  of  North  America,  was  difplayed  in  full,  lofty,  and  expreffive 
language;  the  rebellion  with  its  efFeds,  and  the  condud  of  the  prefent  fcditioiis 
leaders,  were  charged  with  the  higheft  colouring,  and  exhibited  a  moft  hidious 
pidure  of  unparalleled  injuftice,  cruelty,  perfecution,  and  tyranny;  encourage- 
ment and  employment  were  afTured  to  thofe,  who  with  a  difpofition  and  ability 
fuited  to  the  purpofc,  fhould  adually  affjft  in  redeeming  their  countrymen  from 
ilavery,  and  in  the  re  eftablifliment  of  legal  government ;  protection  and  fecurity 
•were  held  out  to  the  pcacable  and  induftrious,  who  fhould  continue  in  their  habi- 
tations ;  and  all  the  calamities  and  outrages  of  war,  arrayed  in  their  moft  terrific 
forms,  were  denounced  againll  thofe  who  fhould  perlevere  in  their  hoftility 

The  army  having  made  a  fhort  ftay  at  Crown  Point,  for  the  eftablifhm'ent  of 
magazines,  an  hofpital,  and  other  necefTary  fervices,  proceeded  in  concert 
with  the  naval  armament,  to  invefl  Ticonderoga,  which  was  the  (irfl  obifd 
of  their  enterprife.  This  fort,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obfervc 
lies  on  the  weftcrn  fhore,  and  only  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
commencement  of  that  narrow  inlet,  by  which  the  water  from  Lake  George 
is  conveyed  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  feated  on  an  angle  of  land,  three 
fides  of.  which  are  lurrounded  by  water  covered  with  rocks.  Great  part  of 
ithe  fourth    fide  is    protcded   by  a  deep  morafs ;  and   where  that   fails    on 

the 
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the  north  weft  quarter,  the  old  French  lines  ftill  continued  as  a  defence.  Thefe  CHAP.  V. 
lines  the  Provincials  had  ftrengthened  with  additional  works  and  a  block  houfe.  ^'^P'  "^ 
They  had  other  pofts  with  works,  on  the  left,  towards  Lake  George  i  and  to 
the  right  of  the  French  lines,  they  had  two  new  block  houfes,  with  other  works. 
On  the  eadern  Ihore  of  the  inlet,  and  oppofite  to  Ticondcroga,  they  had  take-n 
ftill  more  pains  in  fortifying  an  high  circular  hill,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Mount  Independence.  On  the  fummit  of  this  hill  diey  l:aJ  eredfcd  a  ftar  fore 
enclofing  a  large  fquare  of  barracks,  well  tortified  and  fupplied  with  artillery. 
The  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  on  the  weft  fide  projcftcd  into  the  water,  was 
ftrongly  entrenciied  to  its  edge,  and  the  entrenchment  ^vcll  lined  with  heavy  artil- 
lery :  a  battery  about  half  way  up  the  mount,  lullained  and  covered  thei'e  lower 
works  ;  and  the  Americans  with  their  ufual  induftry,  had  joined  thofe  two  pofts 
by  a  bridge  of  cominunication  thrown  over  the  inlet.  This  bridge  was  fupported 
by  twenty-two  funken  piers  ot  very  large  timber,  placed  at  nearly  equal  diftances. 
The  fpaces  between  th-de  vyere  fiikd  with  feparate  floats,  each  about  fifty  feet 
long,  and  twelve  wide,  ftrongly  faftened  together  with  chains  and  rivets,  and 
fixed  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  funken  pillars.  On  the  Lake  Champiain  fide, 
the  bridge  was  defended  by  a  boom  compofed  of  very  large  pieces  of  timber> 
faftened  together  by  rivetted  bolts  and  double  chains,  made  of  iron  an  inch  and 
half  fquare.  Thus  not  only  a  communication  vvas  maintained  bf-tween  tJiefe 
two  pofts,  but  all  accefs  by  water  from  the  northern  fide  was  totally  cut  ofi^. 

But  notwithftanding  the  apparent  ftrength  of  Ticonderoga,  it  was  entirely  over- 
looked, and  its  works  effedually  commanded,  by  a  mountain  called  Sugar  Hill. 
This  circumftance  occafioncd  a  conlultation  among  the  rebel  officers,  in  regard 
to  the  fortifying  of  that  eminence;  but  their  works  were  already  too  extenfive  for 
their  powers  of  defence,  and  would  have  required,  to  man  them  completely,  tttn  or 
twelve,  whereas  they  had  only  between  five  and  fix  thoufand  men.  Befides,  it  was 
hoped,  that  the  difficulty  of  afcending  Sugar  Hill,  and  the  favage  inequality  of  its 
furface,  would  prevent  the  king's  forces  from  attempting  to  profit  by  its  elevation. 
Meantime  the  royal  army  approached  to  rhe  objeiSt  of  its  deftination  with  equal 
caution  and  order,  on  both  fides  of  the  Lake,  the  naval  force  keeping  its  ftation 
in  the  centre.  The  frigates  and  gun  boats  caft  anchor,  juftout.of  cannon  Ihot 
from  the  enemy's  works ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  right  wing  on  the  Ticon- 

d'-T0o;a  fide,  the  rebels  immediately  abandoned  and  fet  fire  to  their  works,  block-      ,  , 

^  J  .  .  J  illy  2^  ■ 

houfes,  and  law  mills,  towards  Lake  George,  and  permitted  major-general  Phil- 
lips to  take  pofleffion  of  the  very  important  poft  of  Mount  Hope  ;  which  befides 
commanding  their  hnes  in  a  great  and  dangerous  degree,  totally  cut  oft"  their 
communication  with  that  lake. 

^..[This  unexpetfted  ad/ant;  ge  being  gained,  the  royal  army  proceeded  with  fuch 
expedition  Ip.  the  co  jftn'<ition  of  its  w  irks,  the  bringing  up  of  artillery,  ftores, 
ansi  provifions,  anc  'he  eRablUbmeni  of  its  pofts  and  commmunications,  that 
rriattevs  were  fo  •  advanced  in  a  rew  days,  as  to  require  little  more  time  for 
completely  invelling  the  Provincial  polls- on  both  fides  of  the  lake.  Sugar 
Hill  was  alfo  examined  ;  and  the  advantages  it  preftnted  were  found  to  be  fo  im- 
60.  7  P  portant. 
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APPEND,  portant,  that  confiderablc  progrefs  was  made  in  cutting  a  road  to  its  top,  through 
^T^  '  very  rough  ground,  and  conftrufting  a  level  there  for  a  battery,  when  a  hafty 
jjij  ^_  '  council  of  war  held  in  the  fort,  by  the  rebel  officers,  rendered  any  farther 
preparations  for  a  ficge  unneceflary.  In  that  council  it  was  reprtfenced,  that  their 
whole  efFedive  numbers  were  not  fufficient  to  man  one  half  of  the  works ;  and 
that  as  the  Britilh  batteries  were  ready  to  open,  and  the  place  would  be  inverted 
on  all  fides  within  twenty-four  hours,  nothing  could  fave  the  troops  but  an  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  the  fortifications.  This  determination  was  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  by  the  council,  and  the  place  was  accordingly  evacuated  that  nighr. 

The  baggage  of  the  rebel  army,  with  fuch  artillery,  ftores,  and  provifions, 
as  the  neccfiity  of  the  occafion  would  permit,  were  embarked  with  a  ftrong  de- 
tachment on  board  of  above  two  hundred  bateaux,  and  dil'patched  under  convoy 
of  five  armed  gallics,  on  the  South  Kiver,  (or  what  nearer  its  iource  is  called 
Wood  Creek)  in  their  way  to  Skencfborough.  The  principal  army  took  its  route 
by  the  way  of  Caftletown,  with  a  view  of  reaching  the  fame  place  by  land.  But 
they  werci  not  fuffered  to  proceed  unmolefted.  No  fooner  did  the  firll  light  of 
July  6.  the  morning  difcover  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  than  their  main  body  was  eagerly 
purlucd  by  general  Frazer,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  ;  confifting  of  the  light 
troops,  grenadiers,  and  fome  other  corps.  Major-general  Rcidefel  was  alio  or- 
dered to  join  in  the  purfuit  by  land,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brunfwick 
troops,  either  to  fupport  general  Frazer,  or  to  aft  fcparately  as  circumftances 
lliould  direft.  The  provincials  left  a  prodigious  artillery  behind  them,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  an  hundced  pieces  of  cannon.  They  likewife  left  fome  mili- 
tary ftores  of  different  forts,  and  no  inconfiderable  ftock  of  provifions,  at 
Ticonderoga. 

General  Burgoyne  condufled  the  purfuit  by  water  in  perfon  ;  and  that  bridge 
and  thofe  works  which  the  Americans  had  laboured  hard  for  ten  months  to  ren- 
der impenetrable,  were  cut  through  in  lefs  time  by  the  Britifh  feamen  and  arti- 
ficers, than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  examine  their  ftrucflure.  In  a  word, 
they  did  their  bufinefs  with  fuch  incredible  fpeed  and  effcdf,  that  not  only  the 
gun-boats,  but  the  Royal  George  and  Inflexible  frigates,  had  palled  through  the 
bridge  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Several  regiments  embarked  on  board 
the  veffels,  and  the  purfuit  up  the  river  was  fupported  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  foremoft  divifion  of  the  gun-boats  was 
dofely  engaged  with  the  Provincial  gallies  near  Skenefborough  Falls.  Mean- 
''t^hilc  three  regiments  that  had  been  landed  at  South  Bay,  afcended  and 
^pafled  a  mountain  wiih  great  expedition,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy's  works 
at  the  Falls,  and  thereby  cut  off  their  retreat.  But  their  fpeedy  flight  prevented 
the  execution  of  thai  defign  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  frigates,  the  gallies, 
which  were  already  over- powered  by  the  gun  boats,  became  an  clay  prey.  Two 
of  them  were  taken,  and  three  blown  up.  Now  lofing  all  fpirit,  and  giving  way 
entirely  to  defpair,  the  rrbeis  fet  fire  to  their  works,  ftockaded  fort,  mills, 
and  bijicaux,  after  which  tiiey  <-!"caped  as  well  as  they  could  up  the  Wood  Creek. 
This  ftrokc  fcemcd  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  detachment,  as  the  fugitives 

were 
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were  left  naked  in  the  woods,  without  provifions,  or  any  other  means  of  defence 
except  what  they  derived  from  the  arms  in  their  hands. 

Confufion  and  diimay  equally  attended  the  main  body  of  the  Provincials, 
who  retreated  by  land.  General  Frazer  continued  and  fupported  the  chace 
throughout  the  vehement  heat  of  a  burning  day,  v/ith  his  ufual  adivity  and 
vigour ;  and  having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy's  rear,  commanded  by 
colonel  Francis,  one  of  their  bcft  and  braved  officers,  was  at  no  great  diftance, 
his  troops  lay  that  night  on  their  arms.  About  five  o'clock  next  morning  he  j,;iy  ., 
came  up  with  the  rebels,  whom  he  found  ftrongly  poftcd,  with  great  advantage 
or  ground,  and  a  ftill  greater  fuperiority  in  point  of  numbers.  He  did  nut, 
however,  hefitate  to  begin  the  attack,  as  he  hoped  foon  to  be  joined  by  general 
Reidefel,  and  was  apprehenfive  that  the  enemy  might  efcapc,  if  he  delayed. 
But  Frazer's  brigade  was  not  lupported  fo  loon  as  he  had  reafon  to  cxpcdl :  the 
Provincials-,  encouraged  by  the  advantages  they  poflcrflcd,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence;  and  though  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  gave  fevefal  dill inguillied 
proofs  of  their  valour  and  addrefs,  the  dilpute  remained  undecided  when  the 
Germans  arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ftruggle.  The  enemy  now  fled  on  all 
fides,  leaving  their  brave  commander  with  many  other  officers,  and  above  two 
hundred  men  dead  on  the  field.  About  the  fame  number,  befidcs  a  colonel, 
fevcn  captains,  and  ten  fubaltcrns,  were  taken  prifoners.  Above  fix  hundred  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  wounded,  many  of  whom  perilhed  mifcrably  in  the  woods. 
The  principal  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  royal  army  was  that  of  major  Grant,  a 
gallant  officer,  who  was  killed.  ^ 

On  receiving  an  account  of  this  difafter,  and  of  the  more  fatal  ftroke  at  Skenei- 
borough,  St.  Clair,  who  had  commanded  in  Ticonderoga,  and  was  now  with 
the  van  of  the  Provincial  army  at  Caftletown,  about  fix  miles  farther  on,  (truck 
into  the  woods  on  his  left.  He  was  apprehenfive  of  being  intercepted  at  Fort 
Anne,  and  perhaps  doubtful  whither  he  fhould  dired  his  courfe.  Meantime 
colonel  Hill  was  difpatched  with  the.  ninth  regiment  from  Skenelborough 
towards  Fort  Anne,  in  order  to  intercept  the  fugitives  that  fled  along  die  Wood 
Creek ;  whilft  another  party  of  the  army  was  employed  in  carrying  bateaux  over 
the  Falls,  in  order  to  faciliate  their  movement  to  difiodge  the  enemy  from  that 
poft.  In  this  expedition  the  colonel  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  the  rebels  cbn- 
fifting,  as  he  conjedured,  of  fix  times  the  number  of  his  detachment.  After  find- 
ing all  their  efforts  in  front  ineffeftual,  to  force  the  judicious  pofition  he  had 
taken,  they  attempted  to  furround  the  regiment.  This  alarming  attempt  put 
him  under  the  neceffity  of  changing  his  ground  in  the  heat  of  aftion.  Nothing 
lefs  than  the  molt  perfed  difcipline,  fupported  by  the  coolcit  intrepidity,  could 
have  enabled  the  regiment  to  execute  fo  critical  a  movement  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  in  fuch  circumftances :  it  was  however  performed,  with  fuch  fleadinefs 
and  efFedt,  that  the  rebels,  after  an  attack  of  three  hours,  were  totally  repulfed, 
and  with  fuch  lofs,  that  having  fet  fire  to  Fort  Anne,  they  fled  with  the  utmofl: 
precipitation  towards  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudfon's  Kiver.  The  lofs  of  the  royal 
army  in  all  this  fervice,  and  in  fo  many  different  engagements,  fome  of  which 

were 
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APPEND,    were  warm,  was  very  fmall ;  the  whole  in  killed  and  wounded,  fcarce  exceeding 
two  hundred  men. 

Such  was  the  rapid  torrent  of  fuccefs,  which,  for  a  time,  fwept  away  every 
thing  before  the  northern  army  in  its  progrefs.  It  is  therefore  little  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  both  officers  and  private  men  were  highly  elated  with  their  good  fortune, 
and  deemed  their  prowefs  to  be  irrefiftible :  if  they  regarded  their  enemy  with  con- 
tempt, confiJered  their  toils  to  be  nearly  at  an  end,  and  Albany  already  in  their 
power ;  if  the  redudion  of  the  northern  provinces  appeared  to  them  rather  i 
work  of  lime,  by  reafon  of  the  extent  of  die  country,  which  could  not  be  tra- 
verfed  in  a  day,  than  an  arduous  talk  full  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Nor  was 
this  opinion  confined  to  America.  The  joy  and  exultation  of  the  court  party  in 
England  was  extreme.  All  the  contemptuous  and  degrading  charges  which  had 
been  brought  againft  the  Provincials  as  wanting  the  refolution  and  abilities  of 
men,  even  in  the  defence  of  \yhatever  was  moft  dear  to  them,  were  now  confi- 
dently repeated  and  believed.  Nay,  thofe  who  had  moft  zealoufly  aflerted  the 
caule  of  the  colonies,  could  not  help  feeling  on  this  occafion,  that  the  Americans 
funk  not  a  little  in  thtir  ellimation.  An  opinion  became  general,  that  the  war 
in  effect  was  over  ;  and  that,  after  the  lofs  of  thofe  great  keys  of  North  America, 
Ticondtroga  and  the  Lakes,  all  furdier  refiftance  would  prove  in  vain,  and 
could  only  ierve  to  render  more  fevere  the  terms  to  be  inipofcd  upon  the  rebels. 

General  Burgoyne,  whofe  hopes  of  future  fuccefs  were  languine  in  proportion 
to  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  to  command  it,  continued  for  fome  days  with  the  troops 
at  Skenefborough,  where  th^y  were  under  the  necelTity  of  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  their  tents,  baggage,  and  provifions.  In  the  meantime  no  labour  was  fpared 
in  opening  roads  by  the  way  of  Fort  Anne,  for  advancing  againft  the  enemy. 
Equal  induftry  was  ufed  in  clearing  the  Wood  Creek  from  the  obliacles  of  fallen 
trees,  funken  ftones,  and  other  impediments  (which  had  been  laid  in  the  way  by 
the  enemy)  in  order  to  open  a  paflage  for  bateaux,  for  the  conveyance  of  artillery, 
ftores/ provifions,  and  camp-equipage.  Nor  was  lefs  diligence  ufed  at  Ticon- 
dero'>a,  in  the  carrying  of  gun-boats,  provifion-veflels,  and  bateaux,  over  land 
into  Lake  George.  Thefe  were  ail  laborious  works;  but  the  Ipirit  of  the  army 
.was,  at  that  time,  fuperior  to  danger  or  toil. 

The  Provincials,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle.  General  Schuyjer  was  at  Fort 
Edward,  where  he  was  endeavouring  to  collet^  the  militia.  He  had  been  joined 
by  St.  Clair,  with  the  wretched  remains  of  his  army.  This  officer  had  taken  a 
round  about  murch  of  feven  days  through  d}e  woods;  in  which  from  the  exceed- 
ing badnefs  of  tre  weather,  with  the  want  of  covering,  provifions,  and  all  manner 
ef  necefiarics,  the  troops  under  his  tomma.n('  hudfuffered  the  moft  cxueme  mjfery. 
IWany  others  of  the  fugitives  hs.d  alio  arrived-,  but/o  totally  broken  down,  tji^t 
they  were  nearly  as  deflltute  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  ike  m^tqri^fls  of  war,  as 
they  were  ot  v\g(iur,  hope,  and  ipirir,  to  ule  them  with  effei|t.  Tliey  had  lei- 
furc,  however,  to  repair  the  one,  and  to  -leauit  the  other,  before  cither  was  again 
called  into  cxcrcife. 

Although 
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Although  the  direft  diftance  from  Fort  Anne,  where  the  bateaux  navigation 
Dn  Wood  Creek  terminates,  or  even  from  Skene(borough  to  Fort  £dward,  is 
only  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  yet  luch  is  the  lavage  face  and  impraftica- 
ble  nature  of  the  country,  that  the  march  of  the  king's  forces  tliithcr  was  a  work 
of  much  labour  and  time.  It  will  fcarctly  be  credited  in  after  ages,  and  may 
well  now  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  belief  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  except 
in  England  and  her  unhappy  colonies,  that  it  coft  an  active  and  vigorous  army, 
without  any  enemy  to  oppofe  its  progrefs,  nearly  as  many  days  in  paffing  from 
one  part  of  a  country  to  another,  as  the  diitance  in  a  ftraight  line  would  have  inea- 
fured  miles! — yet  fuch,  however  extraordinary,  is  the  faft,  which  certainly  has  no 
parallel  in  hiftory  lacred  or  profane,  fince  the  v/anderings  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
dcfert.  But  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  the  road  from  Ticonderoga  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  even  to  Albany,  is  almoft  as  well  known  as  that  from  London  to 
York. 

The  unraveling  of  this  myftery,  however,  is  very  fimple.  By  returning  down 
the  South  River  to  Ticonderoga,  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  general  Burgoyne 
might  again  have  embarked  his  army  on  Lake  George,  and  proceeded  to  the  fort 
of  the  fame  name,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  from  which  there  is  a  waggon  road  to 
Fort  Edward.  But  he  was  afraid  that  a  retrograde  motion  in  the  height  of  vidory, 
would  tend  to  abate  that  panic  by  which  the  enemy  were  confounded  and  over- 
whelmed ;  and  that  it  would  even  cool  the  ardour,  and  check  the  animation  of 
the  troops,  to  call  them  off  from  the  profecution  of  their  fuccefs  to  a  cold  and 
fpiritlefs  voyage.  Thefe  arguments  are  not  without  their  force;  though,  on  a 
clofe  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  they  owed  their  influence,  as  well  as 
their  exiftence,  chiefly  to  a  fpirit  naturally  fervid,  and  to  a  mind  intoxicated  with 
profperity.  If  the  ardour  of  the  troops  had  cooled  in  the  voyage,  they  wouid 
have  been  fredi  and  alert  for  aftion,  when  they  landed-,  and  what  is  of  the  utmoll 
importance,  while  thus  frcfh,  they  would  have  been  near  the  final  olij-df  of 
their  enterprife.  They  would  have  been  irrcfiftible :  whereas  by  marching,  for 
three  week?,  through  an  impradicable  wilderneis,  where  the  face  of  the  country 
was  fo  broken  with  creeks  and  marfhes,  that  they  had  more  than  forty  bridges 
to  conftrudt,  the  ftrength  and  fpirits  of  the  army  muft  have  been  much  cx- 
hauftcd 

But  all  rhefe  toils  and  difficulties,  which  the  troops  encountered  with  their  uftial 
patience  and  alacrity,  were  at  length  overcome  ;  and  hope  brightened  on  the  gene- 
ral's creft,  at  the  profpeftof  the  prornifed  land.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal 
army,  the  enemy  abandoned  Fort  Edward,  and  retired  to  Saratoga.  Theenthu- 
fiafm  of  both  officers  and  foldiers,  when  they  reached  Hudfon's  River,  which  had  fo  .  . 
long  been  the  cbjeft  of  their  eager  wilhes,  may  be  better  imagined  than  delcribed; 
anr!  an  event  in  itfelf  fo  defirable,  was  rendered  ftill  more  propitious  by  other  cir- 
cumftances.  As  tne  enemy,  by  previoutly  abandoning  Fort  George,  and  burning 
their  veflTels,  had  left  the  Lake  entirely  open,  a  great  embarkation  of  provifions, 
ftores,  and  ncccflaries,  was  already  arrived  at  that  fort  from  Ticonderoga.  The 
•army  was  accordingly  immediately,  and  fully  employed  in  tranfporting  ihofe  ar- 
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ticks,  with  artillery,  bateaux,  and  fuch  other  materials  as  were  judged  neceflary 
for  the  profecution  of  their  future  nieafures,  from  Fort  George  to  Hudfon's 
River. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Americans.  Though  nothing 
could  exceed  the  aftoniihment  and  terror  which  the  lofs  of  Ticonderoga  and  its 
;:iiH)ediate  confequcnces  fpread  through  the  New  England  provinces,  no  dif- 
pofuion  to  iubmit  appeared  in  any  quarter.  On  the  contrary,  the  New  England 
governments,  as  well  as  the  Congrefs,  a<5led  with  vigour  and  firmnefs  in  their 
efforts  to  repel  the  common  danger.  Arnold  was  fent,  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops,  to  reinforce  the  routed  army  under  St.  Clair.  He  carried  alfo  with 
him  a  train  of  artillery  which  he  received  from  Wafliington.  On  his  arrival  he 
drew  the  provincial  forces  back  from  Saratoga  to  Still  Water  ;  a  central  fituation 
between  that  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  river,  where  it  falls  into 
Hudfon's,  or  the  great  North  River.  This  movement  was  made  with  a  view 
to  check  the  progreis  of  colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  now  advancing  upon  the 
former  of  thofc  rivers.  Arnold's  forces  were  daily  increafed  through  the  out- 
rages of  the  favages  •,  who  notwithftanding  the  regulations  and  endeavours  of  gene- 
ral Burooyne,  were  too  prone  to  the  excrcife  of  their  ufual  cruelties  to  be  efFcc- 
toally  rcHrained  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  royal  caufe,  as  well  as  its  enemies,  were 
equally  viftims  to  their  undiftinguilhing  rage. 

Occafion  was  taken  from  thefeexcefles,  which  were  exaggerated  in  publications 
for  the  purpofe,  to  blacken  the  royal  party  and  army,  and  to  place  in  one  point 
of  view  the  barbarities  of  theJndians,  and  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  exerted- 
The  terror  excited  by  thofe  favage  auxiliaries,  inftead  of  being  produftive  of  the 
.•idvairtages  cxpeded  from  it,  therefore,  in  its  confequcnces,  not  only  counter- 
ndfed  its  own  immediate  influence,  but  operated  in  favour  of  the  rebels.  The 
iiiliabitants  of  the  open  and  frontier  countries  had  no  choice  of  adbng  :  they  had 
no  means  of  fecurity  left,  but  by  abandoning  their  habitations  and  taking  up 
arrrts.  Every  man  faw  the  necelTity  of  becoming  a  temporary  foldier,  not  only 
for  his  own  fecurity,  but  tor  the  protcdlion  of  thofe  connexions,  thole  ties  of 
kindred  and  affcdion,  of  nature  and  of  blood,  which  are  dearer  than  life  itfelf  *• 
Thus  an  army  was  poured  forth  by  the  woods,  mountains,  and  morafles  -,  which, 
in  this  part  of  the  continent,  were  thickly  fown  with  plantations  and  villages.  The 
Americans  recalled  their  courage  ;  and  when  their  regular  army  leemed  to  be  anni- 
hilated, the  fpirit  of  the  country  pioduced  a  greater  and  more  formidable  force. 

In  the  meantime  the  royal  army,  under  gencralBurgoyne,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fort  Idward,  began  to  experience  thofe  difficulties,  which  increafed  as 
it  advanced,  and  at  length  overwhelmed  it.  From  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  Auguft,  the  troops  were  continually  employed  in  bringing  forward  bateaux, 
provifions,  and  ammunition,  from  Fort  George  to  the  ncarcll  navigable  part  of 

*  Tne  murder  of  MifsM'Crea,  in  paxticubr,  ftruck  every  bread  with  horror.     This  young 
lady  is  repreftnted  to  have  bten  in  all  il  e  innocence  of  youth  and  bloom  of  beauty.     Her  father 
it  f  iH  to  have  been  dtt-ply  ergtged  in  the  royal  caufe,  and  the  youth  who  ftiared  her  afFeftiens,  a  ■' 
Biiiiih  officer,  to  \^'faoin  ihe  wzi  vt  have  been  married  on  the  very  day  that  fhe  wat  maflacrc(^. 
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Hudfon's  river,  a  diftance  of  about  eighteen  miles.  The  toil  was  excelTive  in 
this  fervice,  and  the  effed  in  no  degree  equivalent  to  the  expcnce  of  labour  nntl 
time.  The  road?  a-'e  m  tome  parts  /teep,  and  in  others  they  required  great  re- 
pairs. Of  the  horles  that  had  be^-n  fuppliea  by  contract  in  Canada,  (tiirough  the 
various  delays  and  accidents  attemJmg  fo  long  and  intricate  a  combination  of 
paffage  by  land  and  water)  not  mc  le  than  cne  third  were  yet  arrived.  The  indu!- 
try  o!  the  general  Iwd  oeen  able  co  coiledt  no  more  than  fifty  team  of  oxen,  in  all 
the  country  through  which  he  nad  marched.  Thefe  refources  were  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  purp„.cs  of  fu^plying  tlie  army  with  provifions  for  its  current  con- 
lumption,  and  to  lise  ellablilhment,  at  ihc  fame  time,  of  fuch  a  magizine  as 
would  enable  it  to  pjolecutethe  further  operations  of  the  campaign.  Elxceeding 
heavy  rains  added  to  all  thefe  difficulties  in^peded  the  fervice  lb  much,  that  after 
the  utmolt  exertions  for  rifteen  fuccelTive  days,  there  was  not  a  week's  provifion  in 
ftore,  nor  above  un  bateaux  in  Hud'on's  hiver! 

While  in  thefe  embarrafllngcircumltances, general  Burgoyne  received  intelligence 
thatcolo.icl  S:.  L'.gerhud  arrived  before  Fort  Stanwix,  and  v,'as  concerting  mea- 
lures  tor  the  reduction  nt  that  place.  He  inrtantly  conceived,  that  a  rapid  move- 
ment forward,  ac  this  ( ritica]  junfture,  would  be  ot  great  importance.  The  pro- 
priety of  fuch  a  mea'iure  was  indeed  evident;  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  finding 
means  to  lairy  the  defujn  into  execution.  To  maintain  fuch  a  communication 
with  Fort  George,  during  the  whole  progrefs  of  fo  extenfive  a  movement,  as 
would  afford  a  daily  fupply  of  provifions  tor  the  army,  was  obvioufly  impra(5li- 
cable.  Some  other  fource  of  lupply  was  therefore  to  be  fought,  or  the  defign 
dropped.  The  enemy  received  large  fupplies  of  cattle  from  the  New  England 
provinces;  which  paffing  the  upper  part  of  Connedticut  River,  took  the  route 
of  Mancheflcr,  Arlington,  and  other  parts  of  the  New  Hampfhire  Grants,  un- 
til they  were  at  length  depofited  at  Bennington;  an  obfcure  place,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Hudlon's  River,  and  which  nothing  but  the  piefent 
troubles  could  have  called  into  notice.  Bennington  was  however,  at  this  time, 
not  only  a  ftore  for  cattle,  but  a  magazine  for  large  quantities  of  corn  and  other 
necefiaries  ;  and  what  rendered  it  peculiarly  an  object  to  the  royal  army,  a  large 
number  of  wheel-carriages,  of  wl.ich  they  v/ere  in  great  want,  was  alio  laid  up 
there.  It  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  militia,  whoie  force  was  uncertain  and 
fiuAuating. 

The  Britifli  general  faw  that  the  poflTeirion  of  this  depofitory,  would  at  once  re- 
move all  the  impediments  that  retrained  the  operations  uf  the  army,  and  enable 
him  to  proceed  direAly  in  the  profecution  cf  hi«  defign  of  co-aperaiing  with  St. 
Leger  fie  accordingly  laid  a  fcheme  to  furi.nfe  the  pb:e,  and  .  p.triiftcd  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  to  the  German  lieutenant-ccloncl  Baum,  who  had  been  already  fe- 
leded,  and  was  then  nreparing  to  conduct  an  expedition  wMch  had  fimilar  ob- 
jr'>s  in  view,  towards  the  borders  of  Connt>R:icut  River.  The  force  allotted  to 
this  fervice  amounted  to  at  leafl:  five  hundred  men  :  confiding  of  about  two  luin- 
^rt'd  of  Reidefel's  difmouniea  German  dragoons,  captain  Frazcr's  m.:rkl;iien, 
the  Canada  volunteers,  a  party  of  loyal  Provincials,  who  were  pt rfeclly  acquainted 
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APPEND,    with  the  country,  and  above  an   hundred  Indians.     The  party  was  befides 
yO'~7~^    furnifhed  with  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

'  '  "  In  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  this  detachment,  and  to  be  ready  tD  take 
advantage  of  its  fuccefs,  the  army  moved  up  the  eaft  fhore  ot  Hudfon's  River, 
and  encamped  nearly  oppofite  to  Saratoga  ;  having  at  the  fame  time  thrown  a 
bridge  of  rafts  over,  by  which  the  advanced  parties  were  paflcd  to  that  place. 
Meanwhile  lieutenant  colonel  Breyman's  corps,  confifting  of  the  Briinfwick  grena- 
diers, light  infantry,  and  chaffcurs,  were  polled  at  Ba'ten  Kill,  in  order,  if  neccf- 
fary  to  lupport  Baum  ;  who,  in  his  march,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  army  efcort- 
ing  lome  cattle  and  provificns,  both  of  which  he  took  with  little  difficulty  and 
fent  back  to  the  camp.  But  the  fame  fatal  impediment  v/hich  retarded  all  the 
operations  of  the  army,  namely  the  want  of  horfes  and  carriages,  concurred  with 
tne  badncfs  of  the  roads,  in  rendering  the  advances  of  this  officer  fo  flow,  that 
the  enemy  were  well  informed  of  his  defign,  and  had  time  to  prepare  for  his 
reception  before  his  arrival.  Having  received  intelligence  on  his  approach,  that 
the  rebels  were  too  ftrong  to  be  attacked  by  his  prefent  force,  he  took  poft  near 
Santcoick  Mills,  on  the  nearer  branch  of  a  flream  which  becomes  afterwards 
the  HofKk  River,  but  which  is  there  called  Walloon  Creek,  and  about  four 
miles  diftant  from  Bennington  ;  fending  at  the  fame  time  an  exprefs  to  the  Britifh 
general  with  a'n  account  of  his  fituation. 

This  notice  was  not  negkdled.  Colonel  Brcy man  was  inftantly  difpatched  fron; 
Batten  Kill  to  reinforce  the  detachment  under  Baum ;  but  that  evil  fortune  now 
began  to  appear,  which  henceforth,  like  an  over-ruling  fatality,  continued  to 
perfecute  the  unfortunate,  though  now  highfpirited  Burgoyne,  and  his  brave 
but  diftrcircd  army.  Breyman  was  fo  obftruitcd  by  bad  weather  and  bad  roads, 
that  he  was  two  days  in  marching  twenty-four  miles*;  and  general  Starke,  who 
Auouft  i6.  commanded  the  militia  at  Bennington,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  lecond 
clay,  to  attack  Baum  in  his  poft,  which  he  had  entrenched,  and  rendered  as 
defcnfible  as  time  and  its  nature  would  admit.  The  colonel  made  a  brave 
defence ;  but  his  fmall  works  being  at  length  carried  on  every  fide,  and  his  two 
pieces  of  cannon  taken,  the  Indians,  Canadians,  and  Britilh  markfmen,  fought 
refuge  in  the  woods.  The  German  dragoons  being  Icfs  able  to  efcape,  ftili  kept 
together ;  and  when  their  ammunition  was  all  fj)ent,  were  bravely  led  by  their 
commander  to  charge  with  their  fwords.  The  effort  was  however  inefFedlual : 
they  were  overpowered  by  numbers-,  and  the  furvivors,  among  whom  was  the 
wounded  colonel,  were  made  prifoners. 

Breyman,  who  was  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  receive  the  fmalleft  intimation  of 
this  dilafter,  arrived  near  the  fanie  ground  about  tour  o'clock  in  th.-  afierncon  ; 
where,  inftead  of  meeting  his  triends,  he  found  his  detachment  attacked  en  all 
fides  by  the  enemy.     Notwithftanding  the  fevcre  tatigue  they  had  undergone,  his 

*  Mr.  Burgoyne,  who  brings  a  heavy  charge  againft  tVe  Germans  in  gene-al,  on  account  of 
tVie  flowneib  of  iheir  motions,  nffirms  that  the  clifafterat  B.nnington  would  iiave  liren  prrvented, 
if  the  detachment  under  colonel  Breyman  had  matched  at  the  rate  of  two  milt»  in  the  hour. 
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troops  behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  refolution,  and  drove  the  rebels  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  afrioii,  trom  two  or  diree  difierenc  hills  where  they  had  pods:  but 
they  were  at  length  overwhtlnied  by  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  obli-cd  to 
feck  their  fafety  in  flight ;  a  circumftance  to  wiiich  the  lattnels  of  the  evening 
was  very  favourable.  The  lofs  of  men  fultained  by  thefe  two  engagements 
could  not  be  lefs  than  five  or  fix  hundred  •,  of  whom,  however,  the  greater  part 
were  prifoners.  But  this  was  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the  greateft  lofs:  the 
confidence  and  courage  communicated  to  the  militia  by  their  fuccefs — to  find 
that  they  were  able  to  defeat  regular  forces,  and  that  neither  Engliflimen  nor 
Germans  were  invincible,  nor  invulnerable  to  their  impreffion^  was  of  muck 
greater  confequence.  Their  exultation  was  accordingly  exceffive  :  nor  could  the 
royal  army  help  feeling  fome  damp  to  that  cagernefs  of  hope,  which  an  unmixed 
feries  of  fortunate  events  naturally  excites  even  in  the  mod  moderate  minds. 

Meantime  St.  Leger  carried  on  his  operations  againft  Fort  Stanwix,  and  had 
been  favoured  with  luch  fignal  fuccefs,  as  feemed  to  render  its  fate  inevitable. 
Underftanding  that  general  Harkimer,  a  leading  aian  in  that  country,  was 
marching  v.'ith  nine  hundred  militia,  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  he  judicioufly 
difpatched  Sir  John  Johnfon^  fon  of  the  famous  Sir  William,  with  iome  regu- 
Lirs,  the  whole  of  his  own.  regiment  of  loyal  Provincials,  and  a  party  of  In- 
dians, to  lie  in  ambufh  in  the  woods,  and  intercept  the  enemy  on  their  march. 
The  unfufpecting  Americans  rufhed  blindly  into  the  trap  that  was  laid  for  them  ; 
and  being  thrown  into  a  ludden  and  inevitable  confufion,  by  a  near  and  iieavy  fire 
on  almoft  all  fides,  it  was  compleated  by  the  favages,  who  inftantly  purfuing 
their  fire,  broke  in  upon  the  difordered  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  them,  with  their  fpears  and  hatchets.  In  the  midft  of  fuch  ex- 
treme danger,  and  fo  bloody  an  execution,  the  rebels,  however,  fo  far  recol- 
lefted  themtclves,  as  to  recover  an  advantageous  ground,  which  enabled  them 
afterwards  to  maintain  a  kind  of  running  fight.  Their  lofs  notwithftanding  was 
great,  being  computed  at  four  hundred  killed,  and  two  hundred  prifoners.  The 
refl  efcapcd  into  the  woods. 

On  the  day,  and  probably  during  the  time  of  this  engagement,  the  provincisl 
garrifon  in  Fort  Stanwix,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  their 
friends,  endeavoured  to  make  a  divcrfion  in  their  favour,  by  a  vigorous  and  well 
conduifled  fally,  under  the  direcfion  of  colonel  Willct,  the  fecond  in  command. 
Willet  executed  his  bufinefs  with  ability  and  fpirit :  he  did  confiderable  mifchicf 
In  the  camp,  brought  off  fome  trophies,  no  inconfiderable  fpoil,,  and  a  few  pri- 
foners. Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  afterwards  undertook,  in  company  with 
another  officer,  a  much  more  perilous  enterprife  :  they  pafTcd  by  night  through 
the  works  of  the  btfiegers,  in  contempt  of  the  vigilance  and  cruelty  of  the 
favages,  and  made  their  way  for  fifty  miles  through  pathlefs  woods  and  unex- 
plored moraffcs,  in  order  to  raife  the  country,  and  bring  relief  to  the  fort. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  was  fenfiblc  of  the  danger,  as  well  as  of  the  probability  of 

fuch  rciici  arriving,  and  therefore  left  no  means  untried  to  profit  of  his  viftory, 

by  intimidating  the  garrifon.    He  fent  verbal  and  written  mcITages  ftating  their 
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hopelefs  condition,  the  utter  dedruftion  of  their  friends,  and  the  impofTibility  of 
their  obtaining  any  relief,  as  general  Burgoyne  was  now  at  Albany  receiving  the 
fubminions  of  the  neighbouring  countries  :  he  magnified  his  own  force-,  and  he 
particularly  dwelt  on  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  foftening  the  rage  of  the  Indians, 
while  he  related  their  bitter  execrations,  in  cafe  of  longer  rcfiflance,  and  the  im- 
pofTibility of  rcflraining  them,  if  irritated  by  a  fruitlefs  obftinacy,  from  maf^ 
facring  not  only  the  garrilon,  but  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Mohawk  country. 
Colonel  Ganlevort,  the  governor,  was  not  intimidated  by  thefc  threats.  He  re- 
plied with  great  firmnefs  and  good  fenfe,  that  he  had  been  encrufted  with  the 
charge  of  that  fort  by  the  United  States  of  America  -,  that  he  would  defend  it  to 
the  lad  extremity  -,  and  that,  as  he  did  not  think  himfelf  accountable  for,  he 
fhould  give  himfelf  no  concept!  about  the  confcqucnces  which  might  attend  the 
difcharge  of  his  duty. 

This  determined  tone  was  not  affumed  without  reafon.  The  fort  was  ftronger, 
in  better  condition,  and  more  powerfully  defended  than  St.  Leger  imagined. 
After  great  labour  in  his  approaches,  he  found  that  his  artillery  was  not  of  fufR- 
cient  weight  to  make  any  confiderable  imprefTion.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
defeifl:,  he  with  the  greateft  diligence  fet  about  bringing  his  approaches  nearer,  that 
his  fire  might  be  more  fully  felt.  But  when  the  operations  for  that  purpofe  were 
almoft  completed,  the  Indians,  who  had  forfome  tim.e  been  fullen  and  untrafta- 
b!e,  received  a  flying  report,  that  Arnold  was  coming  with  a  thoufand  men  to 
relieve  Fort  Stanwix.  The  Britifli  commander  endeavoured  to  hearten  them,  by 
promifing  to  head  them  hfmfelf,  to  bring  his  befl  troops  into  a6lion,'and  by 
calling  their  leaders  out  to  mark  a  field  of  battle.  All  this  flatters,  however, 
was  not  fufficient  to  roufe  their  flagging  fpirits  :  the  rumour,  partly  circulated 
by  themfelves,  not  only  gained  ground,  but  firft  doubled  and  then  trebled  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  with  this  comfortable  addition,  that  Burgoyne's  army  was 
entirely  cut  to  pieces.  St.  Leger  returned  to  the  camp,  and  called  a  council  of 
their  chiefs,  hoping  that  through  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Johnfon,  and  that  which 
the  fuperintendants  Claus  and  Butler  had  over  them,  they  might  ftill  be  induced 
to  make  a  ftand  -,  but  he  was  difappointed.  A  body  of  the  Indians  decamped 
while  the  council  was  fitting,  and  the  remainder  threatened  to  abandon  him,  if 
AuguR  2j.  he  did  not  immediately  retreat.  He  was  under  the  necefTity  of  complying  -,  and 
it  fhould  feem  that  the  reft  of  his  troops  were  fcized  with  the  fame  panic,  as  the 
tents,  with  moft  of  the  artillery  and  (lores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  garrifon. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  untoward  in  tlu-  prefent  ftate  of  afi^airs,  than 
the  unfortunate  ifTue  of  this  fecondary  expedition.  The  Provincials  were  again 
elated,  and  filled  with  new  confidence.  The  northern  militia  began  now  to 
look  high,  and  to  forget  all  diftinftions  between  themfelves  and  regular  troops ; 
and  as  this  confidence  and  pride  increafed,  the  apprehenfion  of  general  Bur- 
goyne's army  of  courfe  declined,  until  it  foon  came  to  be  talked  of  with  indif- 
ference and  contempt,  and  even  its  fortune  to  be  publickly  prognofticated.  In 
the  meantime  general  Gates,  on  whofe  conduct  and  ability  it  appears  the  Ameri- 
cans placed  much  reliance,  had  arrived  in  the  camp  near  Still  Water,  to  take 
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upon  him  the  command  of  the  rebel  army.  This  circumftance  enabled  Arnold,  CHAP.  v. 
then  fccond  in  command,  to  fet  out  on  an  expedition  to  Fort  Stanwix  with  aT^^^T^t^ 
two  thouiand  men  -,  though  for  the  greater  expedition,  he  quitted  the  main  body, 
and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  through  the  woods  with  a  detachment  of  nine 
hundred  chofen  troops,  with  which  he  reached  the  place  only  two  days  after  the 
fiege  had  been  raifed.  So  that  the  fears  of  the  Indians,  it  appears,  were  not 
altogether  ill-founded  ;  and  that  their  untradable  temper,  and  watchful  appre- 
henfion  of  danger,  probably  faved  them  from  a  fevere  chaftifement,  and  per- 
haps St.  Leger's  whole  army  from  utter  ruin. 

During  thcfe  tranfadions  general  Burgoyne  continued  in  his  camp,  on  the 
eaftcrn  fhore  of  Hudfon's  River,  nearly  oppofite  to  Saratoga,  where  he  exerted 
the  mofl:  unremitting  induftry  and  perfcvering  efforts  in  bringing  ftores  and  pro- 
vifions  forward  from  Fort  George.  Asa  fwcU  of  the  water,  occafioned  by  heavy 
rains,  had  carried  away  his  bridge  of  rafts,  he  threw  another  of  boats  over  the 
river  at  the  fame  place  ;  and  having  at  length,  by  indefatigable  labour,  brought 
forward  about  thirty  days  provifion,  with  other  neceflfary  ftores,  he  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  pairing  Hudfon's  River  with  the  army  *.  This  he  accomplifhed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  September,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  and  in  the  plains 
of  Saratoga,  the  enemy  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Still  Water. 

As  the, king's  forces  advanced  along  the  river  towards  the  rebels,  they  found 
the  country  very  impradicable  ;  but  being  at  length  arrived  in  the  front  of  the      Sept.  19. 
enemy,  fome  woods  only  of  no  great  extent  intervening,  the  general  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  Britifh  line,  which  compofed  the  right  wing  of  the  royal 
army.     That  wing  was  covered  by  general  Frazer  and  colonel  Breyman,  with 

•  This  meafiire  has  not  only  been  a  fubjeftof  much  difcuflion  among  military  men,  but  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Tliat  inquiry  is  not  yet  clofed  ;  but  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  appears.  That 
if  general  Burgoyne  had  not  pafled  Hudfon's  River,  he  might  have  made  his  way  back  to  Ticon- 
deroga  ;  that  his  orders  were  however  exprefs  to  proceed  to  Albany  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  when- 
ever he  entertained  a  doubt  on  this  head,  the  propriety  of  devoting  the  army  under  his  command, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  Sir  William  Howe,  always  turned  the  fcale,  and  prompted 
him  to  perfevere  :  he  therefore  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  call  a  council  of  war  in  regard  to  the 
meafure  of  paffing  Hudfon's  River,  as  the  peremptory  tenor  of  his  orders  and  the  feafon  of  the 
year  admitted  of  no  alternative.  It  appears  neverthelefs,  that  his  principal  officers  did 
not  difapprove  of  that  meafure  ;  and  that  the  fubfequent  misfortunes  of  the  army  arofe  from 
circumftances  which  we  Ihall  have  occaGon  to  develope,  not  from  any  mifconduft  in  the  general. 
But  it  alfo  appears,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  author  of  this  work,  (who  is  not  yet  acquainted  with 
lord  George  Germain's  defence)  that  the  general's  charge  againll  the  American  minifter  i«  the 
effeft  of  fp!een,  difappointment,  and  ill-humour  :  for  after  converfing  with  Americans,  fohiiers, 
and  politicians  on  the  fubjeft.  He  cannot  find  that  the  liberty  of  falling  down  upon  the  New 
England  provinces,  which  the  general  complains  was  deaied  him,  would  have  afforded  any 
greater  profpe£l  of  fuccefs  to  the  king's  forces  under  Mr.  Burgoyne,  than  the  route  which  he  was 
direiJled  to  purfue  ;  and  how  exprefs  fo  ever  the  general's  orders  may  have  been,  they  could  never 
oblige  him  to  proceed  farther  than  he  was  able,  or  be  meant  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  rooft 
prudent  meafi;res  for  faving  his  troops.  The  notion  therefore  of  devoting  his  army,  or  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  devoted,  as  he  inlinuates  in  his  whining  letter  to  the  minjfter,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  Sir  V/illiam  Howe,  is  an  idea  too  extravagant  to  defeive  a  moment't  ferious 
conf:deratian. 
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APPEND,  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  army,  who  kept  along  fome  high  grounds 
^■''Tjv~"^ — '  that  commanded  its  right  flank  ;  being  thcmfelves  covered  by  the  Indians,  loyal 
///•  Provincials,  and  Canadians,  in  the  front  and  flanks.  The  lefc  wing  and  artil- 
lery, under  the  major-generals  Piiiliips  and  Rcidefel,  kept  along  the  great  road 
and  meadows  by  the  river  fide.  Incapable  from  the  nature  of  the  country  of 
perceiving  the  diflerent  combinations  of  the  march,  the  enemy  ifiued  from  their 
camp  in  great  force,  with  a  view  of  turning  the  right  wing,  and  taking  the  Britifh 
line  on  the  flank  ;  but  being  unexpectedly  checked  in  their  defign,  by  the  (Irong 
pofition  of  general  Frazer,  they  immediately  countermarched  ;  and  the  fame 
peculiarity  of  country  which  had  occafioned  their  miftake,  now  operating  as 
effcdually  to  prevent  the  difcovery  of  their  fubfcquent  movement,  and  confe- 
quently  the  taking  any  means  to  obflrui5t  it,  they  direfted  their  principal  ciFort 
to  the  left  of  the  fame  wing. 

The  Briiifh  troops  were  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the  boldnefs  with  which  the 
Provincials  began  the  attack,  and  the  vigour  and  obflinacy  with  which  it  was 
fuftained,  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  till  pafl:  lun  fct.     Arnold  led  on 
the  rebel  forces,  and  fought  danger  with  that  eagtrnefs  and  intrepidity,  which 
had  long  diftinguiflied  his  charader.     Though  often  obliged  to  give  ground, 
he  as  often  rallied  them,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  frcfh  ardour,     Jt  niuft 
be  obfcrved,  however,  that  the  Americans  were  continually  fupplied  with  frefli 
troops,  whilft  the  action,  on  the  fide  of  the  royal  army,  lay  for  a  long  time 
principally   upon  the  twentieth,    the  twenty-firft,  and  fixty-fecond   regiments, 
which  were  engaged  for  near-four  hours  without  intermiflion,  and  behaved  with 
great  firmncfs  and  gallantry.     The  twenty-fourth  regiment,  which  belonged  to 
Frazer's  brigade,  with  the  grenadiers  and  part  of  the  light  infantry,  were  indeed 
for  a  while  brought  into  acStion  ;  and  Breyman's  riflemen,  with  fome  other  parts 
of  his  corps,  alfo  did  good  ftrvice  :  but  thefe  troops  only  adted  partially  and 
occafionally,  as  the  heights  on  which  they  had  been  originally  polled  were  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  totally  evacuated.    Major-general  Phillips  upon  firft  hear- 
ing the  firing,  made  his  way  with  major  Williams   and  part  of  the  artillery, 
through  a  very  difficult  part  of  the  wood,  and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  rendered 
moft  cfTcntial  fervice.     Major-general  Reidcfel  likewife  exerted  himfclf  to  bring 
up  part  of  the  kft  wing,  and  arrived  in  time  to  charge  the  enemy  with  bravery 
and  efFcd  ;  yet  the  rebels  did  not  give  up  the  contcfl-,  till  the  clofe  of  day. 
Then  they  left  the  royal  army  mafters  of  the  field,  but  darknefs  equally  pre- 
vented purfuit  and  prifoners ;  fo  that  nothing  but  honour  was  gained  by  this 
hard  fought  battle,  which,  notwithftanding  their  defeat,  was  to  the  Americans 
a  kind  of  victory. 

The  king's  forces  had  now  grappled  with  fuch  an  enemy,  as  they  had  never 
before  encountered  in  America  -,  and  fuch  as  they  were  too  apt  to  imagine 
it  could  not  produce.  The  delufive  idea,  that  the  Provincials  could  only  fioht 
under  the  cover  of  walls,  hedges,  or  entrenchments,  and  were  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  fuftaining  a  fair  and  open  confliil  in  the  field,  was  now  at  an  end  ;  an 
opinion  which,  as  we  have  already  fecn,  had  alfo  in  fome  meafure  been  fhaken 
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in  the  foiuh.  Here  they  met  with  an  antagonifl:  who  feemed  as  eager  for  adion,  CHAP.  V. 
as  carelcls  of  danger,  and  as  indifferent  in  refped  to  ground  or  cover  as  them-  ^^n'^C  '" 
Iclves  *.  The  royal  army  loft  many  brave  men  in  this  conflid,  and  it  was  but 
a. poor  confolation  to  troops  in  their  circumftances,  that  the  rebels  loft  a  greater 
number.  The  king's  forces  lay  all  night  on  their  arms  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  in  the  morning  took  a  pofition  nearly  within  cannon  fhot  of  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  fortifying  their  right  v/ing,  and  extending  their  left,  lb  as  to  cover  thofe 
meadows  through  which  the  river  runs,  and  where  their  bateaux  and  hofpitals 
were  placed.  The  enemy's  right,  it  is  laid,  was  unapproachable,  and  their  left 
too  ftrongly  fortified  to  be  inlultcd  f . 

7  he  zeal  and  alacrity  of  the  Indians  began  now  to  flackcn  :  fuch  clofe  and 
dangerous  fervice  was  by  no  means  fuited  to  their  difpofition,  and  the  hopes  of 
plunder  were  narrowed  almofl.  to  nothing.  They  were  alio  dilguftcd  by  Ibme 
checks  which  they  had  received,  on  account  of  their  barbarities  ;  and  fidelity 
and  honour  being  principles  for  which  their  language  has  no  terms,  and  of 
which  they  could  frame  no  ideas,  they  deferted  the  royal  army  in  the  fc^ibn  of 
its  danger  and  diftrefs,  when  their  aid  would  have  been  more  particularly  ufeful ; 
affording  a  fecond  iniiiance,  vv'ithin  a  fhort  time,  of  the  little  reliance  that  fljould 
be  placed  in  fuch  auxiliaries.  A  great  defertion  alfo  prevailed  among  the  Cana- 
dians and  loyal  Provincials ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  fervices  of  thofe  who 
remained  were  much  to  be  depended  upon. 

General  Burgoyne  had  from  the  beginning,  nor  did  it,  he  declares,  entirely 
forfake  him  to  this  time,  a  firm  hope  of  being  powerfully  i'uccoured,  if  necef- 
lary,  or  at  leaft  of  being  met  and  joined  at  Albany  by  a  ftrong  force  from  the 
army  at  New  York  J.  He  now  received,  with  great  difficulty,  a  letter  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  informing  him  of  his  intention  to  make  a  diverfion  on  the  North' 
Kiver,  by  attacking  Fort  Montgomery,  and  ibme  other  fortrefi'es  which  the  re-, 
bels  had  ereded,  in  order  to  guard  the  paflage  up  that  river  to  Albany.  Though, 
this  diverfion  fell  far  ffiorc  of  the  aid  which  Bourgoyne  expedted,  or  at  leaft 
wiflied  for,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  it  would  yet  atford  effcntial  fervice,  by  ob-^ 
liging  Gates  to  divide  his  forces.  He  accordingly  returned  the  melTcnger,  and 
afterwards  difpatched  two  officers  in  dilguifc,-  with  other  confidential  peribns,  all, 

,  *  General  Bjrgoync  declared  before  the  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  .'ppointed  te 
inquire  into  his  conduft,  that  he  never  favv  more  afliveorfteady  troops  thiin  the  American  regulars, 
or' continental  battalions,  and  that  even  the  militia  snfwered  all  the  purpofe  of  trained  troops. 
Yet  it  is  but  a  fe.v  ve3rs,  if  we  recol'ect  right,  fince  this  gentleman  bo..ikd,  ard  that  sfter  he  had 
fetvtfd  aga'nft  the  Provincials,  that  he  would  engage  to  march  fiom  one  er.J  of  North  Anicrica 
to  the  other  with  only  ten  thoufant!  men.  If  officers  v<:ry  in  their  fcntiments,  fo  much,  what 
wonder  that  minifters  flio,U:!d  find  themfeUes  deceived  in  their  atiempts  to  fubdue  the-  rebels! 

f  The  moll  refpc-flatle  officers  examined  in  regard  to  the  prafticability  of  improving  the  ad- 
vantage gained  over  the  rebels  on  the  19th  of  September,  feera  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt ;  and 
when  this  is  the  cife,  it  wonlJ  ill  become  the  hillorian  to  decide. 

•  X  That  hope  however,  it  appear,',   thiugh  natui?l  ar.d  rcafonaWe  at  fii  ft,  ought  now  to  have 
been  cr>nfiderably  abated,  as  general  Bjrgoyne  h:  d  long  bt  fore  this  time  received  a  letter  from      > 
Sir  William  Howe,  informing  him  of  the  e.xpeditioo   to  the  fojthwaid,  snd  of  the  moderate 
force  left  with  Sir  Hetiry  Clinton. 

60.  7  S  feparately 
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APPEND,  feparately  and  by  different  routes,  to  acquaint  general  Clinton  with  theexail  ftate,. 
^^'q''''^^  ficuation,  and  condition  of  the  army  under  his  command  -,  to  prefs  him  urgently 
to  the  immediate  profecution  of  his  defign,  and  to  inform  him  that  the  northern 
army  was  enabled  in  point  of  provifion,  and  the  general  fixed  in  his  determina- 
tion, CO  hold  his  prefenc  pofition,  in  the  hope  of  favourable  events,  until  tiie 
twelfth  of  the  following  month,  or  about  three  weeks  from  the  departure  of  the 
meffengers.  In  the  meantime,  every  exertion  of  military  fkill  was  employed  in 
fortifying  the  camp,  and  ftrong  redoubts  were  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
magazines  and  hofpitals  -,  not  only  to  guard  againft  a  Ridden  attack,  but  for. 
their  fecurity  in  any  future  movement  which  the  army  might  make,  in  order  to 
turn  the  enemy's  flank  : — and  the  ftrifteft  watch  on  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  attention  to  their  own  fecurity,  became  every  day  more  neceffary  for 
the  king's  troops,  as  the  rebel  army  was  continually  increafing  in  force,  by  the 
accefllon  of  frcfh  bodies  of  the  militia. 

The  fpirit  of  exertion  and  enterprife  which  was  now  roufed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land provinces,  was  indeed  become  too  general,  and  was,  too  much  animated  by 
fuccels,  to  be  cafily  withftood  at  once  in  all  the  different  points  of  its  diredion, 
Whiitl  general  Burgoync  was  fully  engaged  with  Gates  and  Arnold,  and  found 
himfelf  already  involved  in  circumftanccs  fufficiently  perplexing,  all  his  difficul- 
ties were  increafed,  and  his  fituation  was  rendered  much  more  critical  and  pre- 
carious, by  an  unexpeded  enterpriie  of  the  militia,  from  the  upper  parts  of 
New  Hampfhire  and  the  head  of  Connedicut,  totally  to  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  Canada.  This  expedition  was  conduded  under  the  diredion  of  gcntrul 
Lincoln,  and  the  immediate  execution  was  committed  to  the  colonels  Erown, 
Johnfton,  and  Woodbury,  with  detachments  of  about  five  hundred  men  each  ; 
and  they  conduded  their  operations  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  addrefs,  that  they 
effedually  furprifed  all  the  out-polls  between  the  landing-place  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  George,  and  the  body  of  the  fortrefs  of  Ticondcroga.  Mount  Defiance,, 
Mount  Hope,  the  French  lines,  and  a  block-houfe,  with  two  hundred  bateaux, 
an  armed  floop,  and  feveral  gun  boats,  were  almoft  inflantly  taken.  Four  com- 
panies of  foot,  with  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Canadians,  and  many  of  the 
offictrs  and  crews  of  the  veffels,  were  made  prifoners.  They  brought  the  cannon 
out  of  the  armed  veffels,  and  planted  them  againft:  the  fortifications  :  they  re- 
peattdly  fummoned  brigadier  Powell,  who  gallantly  rejcded  all  their  propofals 
to  furrcnder  the  place  intrulted  to  his  care,  and  made  reiterated  attacks,  for 
four  days,  on  the  works  at  Ticondeioga  and  Mount  Independence ;  but  finding 
that  they  were  repulfed  in  every  affault,  and  totally  unequal  to  the  fcrvicc,  they 
Stpt.21.     abandoned  the  defign. 

General  Burgoyne  thought  it  neceffary,  about  the  beginning  of  Odober,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  his  fituation,  to  leffcn  the  foldiers  rations  of  provifions  ;  a  mea- 
fure  which,  however  difagreeable  to  an  army,  was  now  fubmitted  to  with  a  chear- 
fulnefs  that  docs  the  greateft  honour  to  the  troops.     In  this  flate  things  con. 
\  tinued  until  the  feventh  of  the  month,  when  there  being  no  appearance  of  in- 

telligence of  the  expedcd  co  operation,  and  the  time  limited  for  the  llay  of  the 
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royal  army  in  its  prefenc  camp  being  drawn  near  a  clofe,  it  was  judged  advifable  to    CHAP.  V. 
make  a  movement  to  the  enemy's  Ictt ;  not  only  to  difcovcr  whether  there  was  any     'TTC^ — ~* 
poffibility  of  forcing  a  paflage,  Ihould  it  be  neceffary  to  advance,  or  to  diflodge      '    '  '^^^* 
them  for  the  conveniency  of  a  retreat,  but  alfoto  cover  a  foraging  party  Tent  out 
for  the  relief  of  the  army,  whic'.i  was  exceedingly  diftreflcd  by  tiie  prefent  fcarcity. 
A  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  regulars  was  accordingly  ordered  to  move,  be-    Oftober  7, 
ing  commanded  by  the  general  in  perfon,  ieconded  by  thofe  excellent  officers, 
Phillips,  Reidtfel,  and  Frazer.     No  equal  number  of  men  was  ever  better  com^ 
manded,  nor  were  fifteen  hundred  braver  men  ptrhapsevcr  led  to  a^5tion.     The- 
guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  high  grounds  was  committed  to  the  brigadiers  Hamil- 
ton and  Speeht;  and  that  of  the  redoubts  and  the  plain  near  the  river,  to  brioa- 
dier  Goll. 

The  force  of  tlie  enem.y  immediately  in  the  front  of  the  lines,  was  fo  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  royal  army,  that  it  was  not  thought  fate  to  auoment  the 
detachment  beyond  the  number  already  ftated.     The  troops  were  formed  within> 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  left,  and  the  irregulars  were  pufhed  on 
through  bye- ways,  to  appear  as  a  check  to  their  rear ;   but  the  intended  operati- 
ons of  the  detachment  were  prevented,  by  a  very,  fudden,  impetuous,  and  unex- 
pt<5ted  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  the  Britifh  grenadiers,  wlio  were  pofted   to 
defend  the  left  wing  of  the  line.     Major  Ackland,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers' 
fuftained  this  fierce  attack  with  great  refoiution;  but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
enabling  them,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  extend  tlieir  attack  againft  the  whole  front 
of  the  Germans,  who  were  pofted  immediately  on  the  right  of  the  grenadiers, 
and  who  fhamefully  deferted  their  ground  *,  it  not  only  became  impradlicabJe  to- 
form  a  fecond  line,  but  tlie  great  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire,  ftill  fell  upon  the 
left  flank.     The  right  wing  was  yet  unengaged,  but  its  danger  was  not  Icfs.     It 
was  foon  perceived,  that  the  enemy  were  marching  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  round 
the  right  flank,  in  order  to  cut  off  its  retreat.     On  purpofe  to  oppofe  that  bold 
attempt,  the  light  infantry,  with  part  of  the  twenty-fourtli  regiment,  were  thrown 
into  a  fecond  line,  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops  into  the  camp. 
But  before  this  movement  was  completed,  the  enemy  pulhed  afrefhand  ftrong  re- 
inforcement to  decide  the  adliononthe  left  wing;  which  being  totally  overpowered 
by  fo  great  a  fuperiority,  was  compelled  by  dint  of  force  to  give  way.     On  that 
Gccafion  the  light  infantry  and  twenty-fourth  regiment  were  obliged,  by  a  new  and 
very  quick  movement,  to  endeavour  to  favc  the  left  wing  from  final  deftrudlion. 
k  was  in  this  movement,^  that  the  gallant  general  Frazer  was  mortally  wounded  f ; 

an 

»  Captain  Money  declared  before  the  ccmmittee  of  the  Houfe  cf  Commons,  that  he  obferved 
a  battalion  of  Brunrwi^kers  difperfe,  wiii.oat  the  lofs  of  a  man  ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
ni'.(beha\  iour  of  the  Germans  was  the  cauf-'  of  the  iofs  of  a  vidnry,  if  not  of  the  captivity  of  the 
whole  aimy,  which  was  the  confequeice  cf  that  lol's.  He  alfo  declared,, that  the  attack  on  the 
7th  of  Oftober  w^s  made  by  Arnold,  without  the  order  of  Gates,  from  a  confidence  that  certain 
high  lands  ihat  ought  to  hive  been  occupied  by  the  Brunfwickers  were  left  ung-jarded  ;  and  that 
he  heard  the  Britifh  troops  cry,  "Shame!  ("hame  1"  when  the  Brunfwickers  ra'?.. 

■\  Open,  familiar,  candid,  and  ready  to  declare  his  fentiments  on  ordinary  occafions,  but  clofe 
and  cenfei^uenual  in  matters  of  importance,  Frazsr  feems  to  have  poflelTed  all  the  qualities  that 

infpire 
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an  officer  whole  lofs  was  afterwards  feverely  felf,  and  whofe  place  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  lupply  in  the  bed  appoi.'it^d  European  army. 

The  fituation  of  the  detachment  was  now  exceedingly  critical  ;  but  the  danger 
to  which  the  lines  were  expoled,  was  ftill  more  alarming.  The  major-generals 
Phillips  and  Reidcfcl,  were  ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  ;  and  thole  troops  which 
were  nearefl,  or  moft  difengaged,  returned  as  fall  as  poffible  for  their  defence^ 
7  he  king's  forces  in  general  retreated  in  good  ordrr,  tliough  hard  prcfled,  and 
the  enfmy  purfucd  their  advantage  with  great  eagernefs.  The  troops  had  fcarcely. 
Entered  the  camp,  when  the  rebels  ftormed  it  in  different  parts  with  uncommon, 
intnpidity  and  refolution  -,  rufliing  to  the  lines,  with  tiie  utmofl:  fury,  through  a 
It-vere  fire  of  grape-ftot  and  Irrall  arnivS.  Arnold  led  on  the  attuck  with  his  ufual 
impetuofuy,  againft  a  part  of  the  entrenchments  into  which  the  light  infantry, 
under  lord  Balcarras,  with  a  part  of  the  line,  had  throv.n  themlllves,  by  orders. 
He  there  met  vnih  a  brave  and  obllinate  refiftance ;  and  the  adion  continued  for 
ibme  time  very  warm,  each -fide  feeming  to  vie  with  the  other  in  ardour  and  per-> 
fevcrancc.  In  tliis  critical  feafon  of  glory  and  danger,  Arnold,  who  had  been  fre- 
quently repulfed,  but  who  had  as  often  returned  to  the  charge,  was  grievoully 
wounded,  as  he  was  attempting  to  force  his  way  into  the  works  ;  and  his  party, 
after  long  and  repeated  efforts,  were  finally  beat  back,  and  obliged  to  withdraw. 

Fortune  was  lefs  favourable  to  the  royal  army  in  another  quarter.  Colonel 
Brcyman,  who  commanded  the  German  relerve,  being  killed,  the  entrenchments 
defended  by  that  body  were  carried  fwprd  in  hand  ;  and  the  troops  were  routed, 
v/ith  the  lofs  of  their  ba<?gage,  tents,  and  artillery.  This  misfortune  was  not  re-, 
trieved,  although  orders  for  the  recovery  of  the  poll  were  dilpatched  by  the  general. 
Night  only  put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  in  which  many  brave  men  fell.  1  he 
Britifh  officers  fuffered  exceedingly.  Among  thofe  of  greater  note,  or  who  were 
diftinguifned  by  higher  rank,  bcfules  general  Frazcr  and  colonel  Breyman,  al- 
ready mentioned.  Sir  James  Clarke,  aid-de-camp  to  general  Burgoyne,  was 
mortally  wounded  and  taken  priloner;  major  Williams  of  the  artillery,  and  major 
Ackland  of  the  grenadiers,  were  alio  taken,  the  latter  being  wounded  •,  and  tl.e  lift 
of  inferior  officers,  killed  and  wounded,  was  long  and  melancholy.  On  the  fide 
of  the  Americans  the  lofs  was  yet  greater,  though  they  loft  no  officer  of  note  j  but 
general  Lincoln  as  well  as  Arnold  was  dangerouOy  wounded. 

It  ffiouUl  feem  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  dillrefs  and  calamity  of  the  royal 
army  after  this  battle.  They  bore  their  condition,  however,  with  that  excellency 
of  temper,  and  that  unconquerable  firmnefs  of  fpirit,  which  are  peculiar  to  Bj  itifh 

infpreconfider.ee  or  conciliate  affcflion,  as  well  as  thofe  tliat  are  more  intimately  connrfled  with 
h  gh  c;mniand  ;  and  it  will  lot  perhaps  be  too  much  to  fsy,  that  he  only  w.inted  time  and  cppcr- 
tuniiy  to  have  formed  one  of  the  greateft  military  charafter?  in  the  prcfent  age.  On  enttring 
his  tent,  he  infilled  to  know  if  his  wound  was  mortal,  as  he  had  fome  family  affairs  to  fettle  ;  and 
on  leceiving  a  doubtful  anfv.er  *ioin  the  fur^ccn,  he  f..t  down  and  wrote  a  long-  letter  to  his  wife, 
with  as  much  compofure  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  moft  perfeft  eafe  and  fafety  Before  it  was 
fiiiifl-.eJ  an  it  (lammaiion  was  begun,  and  he  expired  focn  after.  His  wound  was  acrofs  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly. 

6  troops. 
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troops.  It  was  evidently  impoffible  to  continue  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
without  fubmitting  to  a  certainty  of  deftrudion  on  the  enfuing  day.  A  total 
change  of  pofuion  was  therefore  undertaken  ;  and  as  it  feems  to  have  been  con- 
ceived with  great  judgment,  it  was  carried  into  execution  during  the  night  with 
a  degree  of  coolncls,  filence,  order,  and  intrepidity,  which  has  feldom  been 
equalled,  and  never  exceeded.  It  was  not  the  movement  of  a  wing  or  a  part,  it 
was  a  general  remove  of  the  Vv-hole  arny-of  the  camp  and  artillery,  from  its 
late  ground  to  the  heights  above  the  hoipital  ;  and  thus,  by  an  entire  c'lange  of 
front,  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  the  neceflity  of  forming  an  entirely  new  difpofuion. 
All  this  was  accomplifhed  in  darknels,  and  under  the  doubt  and  apprehenfion 
inleparable  from  a  nigiu  fo  fatally  ufhered  in,  and  accompanied  throughout  with 
circumftances  of  fucli  uncommon  peril,  as  were  fufficient  to  diliurb  the  bed 
formed  mind,  and  to  fhake  the  firnjell  rcfolution  •,  accomplillied  without  lofs, 
and,  what  is  Hill  more,  without  diforder. 

During  the  courfe  of  next  day,  the  royal  army,  fenfible  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  Odlober  8. 
fuccefsful  and  decifive  adion  could  extricate  them  from  their  prefent  difficulties, 
offered  battle  repeatedly  to  the  enemy.  But  the  rebels  were  preparing,  with  great 
coolnef!-,  the  carrying  of  meafures  into  execution,  which  were  ids  dangerous 
than  engaging  a  brave  and  defperate  army,  and  which  promifed  to  anfwer  their 
end  as  efFedually.  A  continued  fucceflion  of  fkirmiilies  were,  however, 
carried  on  ;  and  tliefe  did  not  pafs  without  lofs  on  both  fides.  In  the  meantime 
general  Burgoyne  difcovered,  tliat  the  rebels  had  pufhed  a  ftrong  body  forward 
to  turn  his  right;  a  movement,  which  if  efFeded,  would  have  enabled  them  to 
enclofe  him  on  every  fide.  Nothing  was  left  to  prevent  this  fatal  confequence, 
but  an  immediate  retreat  to  Saratoga.  The  army  accordinglv  besan  to  move  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night  -,  and  thovigh  the  movement  was  made  within  mufket  {hot 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  army  encumbered  with  all  its  baggage,  the  retreat  was 
efFeded  without  lofs. 

1  hrough  various  impediments  in  the  march,  the  royal  army  did  not  pafs  the 
fords  of  Fi(h  Kill  Creek,  which  lie  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Saratoga,  until 
the  fecond  morning  after  their  departure.  They  found  a  body  of  the  enemy  al-  Oaober  lo. 
ready  arrived,  and  throwing  up  entrenchments  on  the  heights  before  them.  This 
party  retired,  at  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops,  over  a  ford  of  Hudlbn's 
River,  and  joined  on  the  other  fule  a  greater  force,  which  was  ftationed  to  ob- 
ifrud  the  paffage  of  that  river.  No  hope  now  remained  to  the  army,  but  that  of 
elfeding  a  retreat,  at  leait  as  far  as  Fort  George,  on  its  way  to  Canada.  For  this 
purpoic  a  detachment  of  artificers  under  a  ftrong  efcort,  was  fent  forward  to  re- 
pair the  bridges,  and  open  the  road  to  Fort  tdward  ;  but  they  v/ere  not  long 
departed  from  the  camp,  when  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  enen-.y,  in  great 
force,  on  the  oppofite  heiglus,  with  a  feeming  intention  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment, rendered  it  neceflary  to  recall  tiie  greater  part  of  the  efcort  •,  and  the 
remainder  proved  infufficient  to  protcd  the  workmen,  v.-ho  were  left  to  fliift  for 
themfelves  before  they  had  repaired  the  firft  bridge. 

V 
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APPEND.         Nor  was  this  the  only  inconveniency.     The  farther  fhore  of  Hudfon's  River 
^[''^       t     being  every  where  lined  with  detachments  of  the  enemy,  it  was  found  neccffary 
*  to  land  the  provifions  from  the  bateaux,  which  had  attended  the  motions  of  the- 

army  fince  its  departure  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Still  Water,  and  bring  them  up' 
the  hill  to  the  camp;  a  labour  which  was  accompliilicd  under  a  heavy  fire  with 
difficulty  and  lofs.  In  thcfe  deplorable  circumftances,  councils  of  war  were  held,, 
one  after  another,  to  confider  of  the  poffibility  of  a  farther  retreat.  The  only 
mealure,  that  carried  even  the  appearance  of  pradicability  was,  by  a  night  march 
to  reach  Fort  Edward,  the  troops  carrying  their  provifions  on  their  backs,  and  to- 
force  the  fords  near  that  place.  While  preparations  were  making  for  carrying  this- 
forlorn  and  defperate  relolve  into  execution,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the- 
enemy  had  already,  with  great  forefighr,  provided  againft  every  poflible  mealure- 
that  could  be  adopted  for  an  efcape  •,  that  befides  being  flrongly  entrenched  op- 
pofite  to  the  fords  wliich  it  was  intended  to  pals,  they  had  a  camp  in  force,  and; 
provided  with  artillery,  on  the  high  and  ftrong  grounds  between  Fort  Edward 
and  Fort  George ;  and  that  their  parties  were,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  watchful 
along  the  river,  and  their  pofts  fo  clofe,  that  not  the  fmalleft  movement  could- 
be  made  without  dil'covery. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorably  calamitous  than  the  prefent  ftate  of  the- 
royal  army  :  worn  out  by  long  toil,  inceffant  effort,  and  ftubborn  action  ;  aban- 
doned in  its  utmofl:  neceffity  and  diftrefs  by  the  Indians;  weakened  as  well  as 
difcouraged,  by  the  defertion  and  timidity  of  the  Canadians  and  loyal  Provin- 
cials ;  and  the  regular  troops'reduced  by  repeated  and  heavy  lofles,  of  many  of 
their  bell  foldiers  and  n-ioft  diftinguifhed  officers,  to  the  number  of  only  three  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  effective  fighting  men,  of  whom  not  above  two  thoufand  were 
Britifli ! — In  thefe  diftreffing  circumltances,  and  in  this  ftate  of  weakncfs,  without 
a  poffibility  of  retreat,  and  their  provifions  near  exhaulted,  the  king's  forces  were- 
invtfted  by  an  army  of  four  times  their  own  number,  and  whofe  pofition  extended 
three  parts  in  four  of  a  circle  round  them  ;  which  refufed  to  fight  from  a  know- 
ledge of  their  condition,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  grounds,  could  not 
be  attacked  in  any  part.  But  though  in  this  helplefs  condition,  and  obliged  to 
lie  conltantly  on  their  arms,  while  a  continued  cannonade  pervaded  all  the 
camp,  and  even  rifle  and  grape-fhot  fell  in  every  part  of  the  lines,  the  Briti/li 
troops  retained  their  conftancy,  temper,  and  fortitude,  in  a  wonderful  manner ; 
and  as  true  courage  fubmits  with  difficulty  to  defpair,  they  ftill  flattered  them- 
felves  with  the  hopes  of  fuccour  from  their  friends  on  the  New  York  fide  ;  or 
perhaps  with  no  lefs  fervent  wifhes  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  thereby  to  quit 
all  fcores  at  once,  and  either  have  an  opportunity  of  dying  gallantly,  or  to  extri,- 
cate  themfelves  with  honour. 

Meanwhile  the  rebel  force  was  hourly  increafed,  by  the  pouring  in  of  the 
militia  from  all  parts.  Every  one  was  eager  to  partake  of  the  glory,  the  fpoil,  or 
the  pleafure  of  beholding  the  degradation  of  thofc  whom  they  had  lb  long  dreaded, 
and  whoni  they  regarded  as  their  mofl:  implacable  and  dangerous  enemies.  Ac 
length  no  fuccour  appearing,  and  no  rational  ground  of  hope  remaining  to  the 

royal 
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lOyal  army,  an  exaft  account  of  the  provifions  was  taken  on  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth  of  Odlober,  when  it  was  found  that  the  whole  ftock  in  hand  would  not 
afford  the  troops  more  than  three  days  bare  fubfiltcncc.  This  was  an  alarming 
circumftance,  and  (hewed  the  neccfllty  of  lome  immediate  refolucion.  A  council 
was  accordingly  called  ;  and  the  general  thinking  it  juft  and  proper,  in  a  delib^rra- 
tion  lb  mo:  lentous  to  individuals  as  well  as  the  whole,  to  obtam  the  general  ihnfe 
of  the  army,  lb  far  as  it  could  with  decency  be  coUcdcd,  invited  befides  the  fi,rld 
officers,  all  the  captains  commanding  corps  or  divifions,  to  afTitl  at  the  council. 
The  refult  was,  an  un;uiimous  determination  to  op.'n  a  treaty,  and  enter  into  a 
convention  with  general  Gates. 

The  Provincial  commander  fhewed  no  marks  of  arrogance,  nor  betrayed  any 
figns  of  being  carried  away  by  the  prcfent  extraordinary  torrent  of  fuccefs.  The 
terms  were  moderate  confidcring  the  ruined  ftatc,  and  irretrievable  circumftances 
of  the  royal  army.  The  grand  difficulty  related  to  a  point  oi  military  honour,  in 
which  the  Britilh  general  and  troops  were  peremptory,  and  Gates  by  no  means 
obftinate';  namely,  the  grounding  of  their  a?ms  in  the  camp.  Sooner  than  fub- 
mit  to  this  indignity,  they  declared  that  they  would  rufli  on  the  enemy,  deter- 
mined to  take  no  quarter.  The  principal  articles  of  the  convention,  as  at  lalt  Odober  i6^ 
fettled,  (exclufive  of  thofe  which  r^rlated  to  the  provifxon  and  accommodation  of 
the  troops  in  their  way  to  Bolfon,  and  during  their  ftay  at  that  place)  were.  That 
the  army  fliould  march  out  or  the  camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  the 
artillery  of  the  entrenchments,  to  a  fixed  place,  where  the  arms  and  artillery 
fhould  be  depofited  ;  that  the  troops  fhoula  be  allowed  a  free  paflTage  to  Europe^ 
from  the  port  of  Bofton,  on  condition  of  their  not  ferving  again  in  North  America 
durinir  the  prefent  conttft  ;  that  the  officers  Qiould  not  be  ftparated  from  their 
men  ;  that  roll-callings,  and  other  duties  of  regularity,  fhould  be  admitted  ;  that 
the  officers  ffiould  be  permitted  to  wear  their  fide  arms,  and  allowed  the 
privilege  of  their  parole  ;  that  all  private  property  fliould  befacred,  and  the  pub- 
lic delivered  upon  honour  ;  that  all  perfons,  of  whatever  country,,  appertaining 
to  or  following  the  camp,  fliould  be  fully  comprehended  in  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation ;  and  that  the  Canadians,  and  perfons  belonging  to  the  Canadian  eftablifh- 
ment,  fliould  be  permitted  to  return  home  ;  be  fupplied  with  provifions  for  that 
purpofe,  conduc'fed  to  the  firft  Britiffi  poft  on  Lake  George,  and  bound  by  t!ie- 
common  condition  of  not  ftrving  in  North  America  during  the  war. 

General  Gates  fulfilled  all  the  conditions,  lb  far  as  he  was,  or  could  be  con- 
cerned in  the.m,  with  the  utmofl:  punftuality.  His  humanity  and  politenefs,  in- 
every  part  of  this  iiuiiiiliating  tranfaAion,  have  indeed  been  defervedly  cele- 
brated by  the  officers  of  the  royal  army.  It  is  even  faid,  that  he  paid  fo  nice 
and  delicate  an  attention  to  the  Britifli  military  honour,  and  to  the  charaffer  and 
feelino-s  of  thofe  brave  troops,  who  now  experienced  fo  deplorable  a  reverfe  of 
fortune,  that  he  kept  his  army  dole  within  their  lines,  and  did  not  fufFcr  a  rebel, 
foldier  to  be  witnefs  to  the  degrading  fpeftacle  of  the  king's  forces  piling  their 
arms,  though  at  the  command  of  their  own  officers.  The  Americans  ftate  the 
Y/hole  number  who  thus  fubmitted  at  five  thoufand^  feven  hundred,  and  fifty- 
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APPEND,    two  men  ;  but  in  this  number  is  undoubtedly  included,  not  only  the  Canadians,' 

^-"'^ '     loyal  Provincials,  and  volunteers,  but  all  the  artificers,  labourers,  and  followers 

•     •  '777'    Qf  ji^g  camp.     They  alio  goc  a  fine  train  of  brafs  artillery,  amounting  to  thirty- 
five  pieces  *. 

During  thefe  unfortunate  tranfaiSlions,  general  Clinton  conduced  his  expedi- 
tion up  the  North  River  with  great  fuccels.  He  embarked  about  three  thoufand 
men  for  that  fcrvice,  accompanied  by  a  fuitable  naval  force;  confiltingof  Ihips 
of  war,  armed  gallies,  and  Imalkr  vcfiels,  under  the  diietflion  of  commodore  Ho- 
tham.  The  general's  firft  objcd:  was  the  reduiStion  of  the  forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton  -,  which,  though  of  confidcrabic  ftrengch,  were  left  in  fuch  an  un- 
guarded ftate,  tliat  it  was  refolved  to  attempt  them  by  furprife.  They  were 
fituated  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  creek,  which  defcends  from  the  mountains  to 
Hudfon's  River,  and  their  commi'nication  w.-js  preferved  by  a  bridge.  Several 
motions,  necefiary  to  mafli  the  real  defign,  being  made,  the  troops  were  landed 
in  two  divifions,  at  luch  a  dillancc  from  their  objcdV,  as  occafioncd  a  march  of 
fome  length  and  much  difficulty  through  the  mountains.  It  was  calculated, 
however,  with  fuch  judgm'ent,  and  conduced  with  fo  much  precifion,  that  the 
two  detachments  arrived  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  creek,  and  began  their 
feparate  attack  on  the  forts,  at  nearly  the  (ame  time.  The  terror  and  conlterna- 
tion  of  the  garrifons  were  increal'ed  by  the  appearance  of  the  fliips  of  war, 
and  the  arrival  and  near  fire  of  the  gallies,  which  approached  fo  clofe  as  to  (trike 
the  walls  with  their  oars.  The  afiault  on  both  fides  of  the  creek  was  exceedingly 
vigorous,  and  the  impetuofity*  of  the  troops  fo  great,  that,  notwithlfandlng  a 
bold  defence,  botli  the  forts  were  carried  by  Uorm  ;  and  as  the  foldiers  were 
much  irritated,  as  well  by  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  and  the  oppofition 
they  met  with,  as  by  the  lofs  of  fome  brave  and  favourite  officers,  the  flaughcer 
of  the  enemy  was  confiderable. 

On  the  lols  of  thefe  two  forts,  the  rebels  fet  fire  to  two  fine  new  frigates,  and 
to  fome  fmaller  veficls,  which  with  their  artillery  and  fiores,  were  all  confumed. 
Another  fort,  called  Conftitution,  was  precipitantly  fet  on  fire  a  day  or  two 
after,  on  the  approach  of  the  land  and  naval  force.  General  Tryon,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment,  alfo  deftroyed  a  new  and  thriving  fettlemenr,  called  Continental 
Village,  which  contained  barracks  for  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  valuable 
ftores.  The  artillery  found  in  the  three  forts  amounted  to  fixty-feven  pieces,  of 
difl"erent  fizes.  A  large  quantity  of  artillery  and  llorcs,  with  ammunition  and 
provifions,  were  likewife  taken  ;  and  a  great  boom  and  chain,  the  making  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  coll  feventy  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  conffrudion  of 
which  was  confidered  as  an  extraordinary  proof  of  American  labour,  induRry, 
and  fkill,  were  partly  deftroyed,  and  partly  carried  away.     Upon  the  whole, 

•  Whether  this  train  was  too  large  for  the  fervice,  U  a  quedion  of  much  difficulty ;  but  it  was 
certainly  the  occafion  of  great  delay  ;  and  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  the 
]ofs  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  If  general  Burgoyne,  after  defeating 
the  rebels  at  Skencfljorougn,  could  hare  marched  to  Albany  in  the  ufaul  lime,  he  would  not  have 
^et  a  fingle  enemy  lo  oppofe  his  progrefs. 
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the  lofs  of  the  rebels  in  value,  was  probably  greater  than  on  any  particular  occa-  CFf  AP.  v. 
fion  fince  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  The  lofs  of  the  king's  troops  in  a'T^^''^ 
killed  and  wounded  was  inconfiderable,  as  to  number,  but  fomediftingui.Qied  and  "     ^'' 

much-lamented  officers  fell.     Among  thefe,  lieutenant  colonel  Campbell,  who- 
commanded  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery,  and  major  Sill,  were  univerfally 
regretted,  as   they  had   formerly   been  eOeemed  for  tiieir  many  excellent  and 
amiable  qualities.     Major  Grant,  of  the  New  York  volunteers,  antl  count  Gra- 
boufki,  a  Polifh  nobleman,   and  aid-de-camp  to  general  Clinton,  were  alfoflain- 
in  the  attack  on  thofe  forts. 

The  operations  on  the  North  River  did  not  end  here.  Sir  James  Wallace  with  a . 
flying  fquadron  oflight  frigates,  and  general  Vaughan  with  a  confiderable  detach- 
ment of  troops,  continued  for  feveral  days  an  excurfion  farther  up,  carrying  terror 
and  deftrudion  wherever  they  appeared;  and  at  the  very  time  that  the  king's  forces 
under  general  Burgoyne  were  piling  their  arms,  the  fine  village  or  town  of  Efopus, 
at  no  great  diftance,  was  reduced  to  afhes.  But  en  the  approach  of  the  victori- 
ous Gates,  the  troops  and  vefTcls  retired  to  New  York  ;  and  this  expedition,- 
though  conducted  with  vigour  and  ability,  was  of  little  moment  in  the  general 
account.  It  was  no  balance  for  the  lofs  of  the  northern  army,  and  the  utter 
failure  of  the  campaign. 

This  truth  was  feverely  felt  in  England ;  where,  as  an  arch  wit  has  obferved,  the 
fpirits  of  the  people  are  always  either  in  the  garret  or  the  cellar :  they  are  ele- 
vated to  an  extravagant  height  by  profperity,  and  deprelTed  in  a  proportional- 
degree  by  adverfity  ;  and   between  thefe  two  extremes,  they  feem  to  know  no 
medium.     The  reduflion  of  the  revolted  colonies,  which  had  lately  been  con- 
fidered  as  certain,  was  now  believed  to  be  impradicable.     The  attempt  was 
execrated,  and  its  advifers  ftigmatrzed.     The  torrent  of  diflatisfaftion  fwellect" 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  from  the  country  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  : . 
the  minifter  yielded  to  the  tide,   which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  ftem  ;  and  a- 
conciliatory  treaty  with  America  was   propofed,  from    which  every   idea    of 
taxation  was  excluded,  and  nothing   refcrved  to  the  p^rent-ftate,  except  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  colonies.     But  before  the  necelfiry  fteps  could 
be   taken   for  that  purpofe,    a  dangerous  ftab  was  given  to  the  profperity  of 
Great  Britain  :    a    treaty,    eventual    and    defensive,    was    at    length    con- 
eluded  between  Lewis  XVI.  and  the  thirteen  revolted  Engliih  provinces,    un-        p^.    g 
der   the   name   of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  has  entirely  changed     A.D.1778. . 
the  nature  of  the  war.     The  difpute  is  no  longer  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother-country,    but  between  France  and  England.     That  ancient  ani- 
mofity  which  has   fo  frequently  roufed  the  two  rival  nations  to  arms,   is  now 
inflamed,  on  our  part,  by  donnefliic  aggravations :  by  the  ambitious  and  felfifn 
interpofition  of  our  natural  enemies  in  a  quarrel  between  fubje»5ts  and  their  fovc- 
reign  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  bofom  of  fate,  whether  France  or  Great  Britain  (hall : 
give  law  to  America. 
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Adveitifeaient,  page  iv.  1.  4,  for  e'verread  even.  Texf,  p.  4,  1.  18,  dele  Mad i  p.  5,  1.  4, 
'Trom  the  bottom  of  the  peg?,  for  'void  read  arid;  p.  9,  I.  4,  from  the  bottom,  dele  in  that  ciy  ; 
p.  19,  !.  22,  for  npfearamc  rediA  njariat  ion;  p.  5:,  1.  19,  for  receifed  tt&A  paid,  and  dele  it//^  in 
the  fame  line;  p.  55,  1.  19,  for  npair  lead  come;  p  60,  I.  26,  for  excurfion  read  expedtti'^ii  i 
p.  66,  I.  27,  for  honour  read  inttrejl  ;  p.  77,  1.  3  fiom  the  bottom,  for  prej'ence  read  /f^»  ; 
p.  120,  1.  30,  for  produced  read  abounded  ;  p.  121,  1.  29,  for  confidence  read  fricndjhip;  p.  185, 
1.6,  for  indignities  read  indignation;  p.  248,  1.  4  from  the  bottom,  d^Xtand;  p.  256,  1.  33,  for 
in  reid  from  ;  p.  282,  1.  3,  for  Prilcui  read  Bi/cai ;  p.  28^^,  1.  5  from  the  botiom,  for  honours 
read  honour;  p.  303,  1.  14,  for  ij/"  read  aj;  p.  315,  1.  8,  for  perfifitd  lesd  he  pnfijhd  bcwi'veri 
p.  351,  1  21,  for  ideas  le&d  idea  ;  p.  364,  1.  26,  tor  pre/enf  Jlate  res.d  pareni-Jlate ;  p.  386,  1.  23, 
for  here  read  thither;  p.  389,  I.  20,  for  expeSed,  read  ^ffa  expeiled  from  ;  p.  392,  1.  29,  for 
Jraivn  le^d  arifingi  p.  393,  1.  22,  afiet  Mc/quitos  itad  properly  fo  called,  and  dele  the  fame  words 
after  ccuntry,  in  1.  24;  p.  416,  I.  29,  for  John  read  Henry;  p.  436,  I.  3  from  the  bottom,  for 
xhoje  read  chufe  ;  p.  4i_;0,  1.  29,  fox  Jilijer  read  /^a^  metal;  p.  499,  laft  line,  before  dijlinguijhed 
infert  11*0  jf'ax'C  ;  p.  5c  I ,  I.  5,  for  /ifrf  read  that  ;  p.  ;  1 4,  1.  3  from  the  bottom  for  luerc  read  are  i 
p.  528,  1.  23,  for  into  read  to;  p.  529,  1.  6,  fox  declining  amlition  of  France,  read  declining  condi- 
tion cj  Spain  aga'nft  the  dangerous  ambition  of  France;  p.  539,  1.  19,  for  Charcas  read  Caraccas; 
p.  558,  1.  7.  from  the  bottom,  for  by  read  pay  to  ;  p.  561,  1.  3.  for  reafen  read  Kcans ;  p.  562, 
i.  9,  for  rrfign  re&d  Jlrike  ;  p.  564,  1.  5.  from  the  bottom,  before  among  dele  that. 
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Page  3;,  1.  19,   fox  conf}  read  main;  p.  62,  1.  13,  for  adopted  m.d  adnpted  \   p.  loS,  1.  27,  for 

ihe  northern  read  //j   ncrlhcrn;    p.  1 11,  1.  17,  for  or  read  nor;  p.  11;,  1.   3,  for  /^^  read  any, 

and  dele//;  I.  7  ;  p.  120,  I.  15,  before /^^  infer  t  a«d';  p.  121,  I.  i,  »(ter  find  infeit  examplfs  of; 

p.  12;,    1,    2    from    the    bottom    of  the   text,   for  prc'vcnts  read  pre'vent ;  p.    130,   lad  line    of 

the  laft  noi€,  for    boats   read  boat;    p.    142,  1.  8   in    the   notes,     for    preceptor    read  preceptors; 

p.  159,   1.  21,  for  up  in  lead  upon;  p.  165,  I.  )o,  for  his  read  the;   p.  173,  I.  9  fiom  the  bottom) 

for  raiment  lead  lefiments  ;  p.  174,  1.  27,  after  rapturous  infc-rt  and;   p.  304,  1.   1.  for  hoopi-others  ; 

in  read  hcops ;  others  in  ;   p.  220,  1.  2  from  the  bottom,   for  lefi  read  lafi  ;  p.  232,   1.  4.  from  the 

bottom,  for  There  read  Thenci  ;  p.  244,  1.  8  from  the  bouom,  for  the  »tau  read  their  new;  p.  285, 

1.  25,  for  to  the  mercy  read  aprey  to  ;  p.  287,  I.  25,  for  /oc^-  advantage  read  aiiailed bimfelf ;  p,  302, 

1.  1,   (ot  mil fl  le.d  wjiy  ;  p.  320,   1.  7  from  the  bottom,  fox  fuppofed  tezd  fuprcme;  p.  366,  1.  16, 

for  lops  read  tops,  ard  for  tofsxezd  mountains  in  the  following  line  ;  p.  3^0,   i.  15,  af:cr  nvasteid 

tobe;   p. 41;,  1.6,  for  ticuld  lezd  could ;  p.  420,   1.  zg,  zfter  treaty,  ini'eit  and  !:ciu  held ;  p.  488, 

1.  :q,    for  methods  xezd  method;  p    569,  1.   11,   fox  operations  reid  operation  ;  fame  page,   1.  6  from 

the  bottom,  for  interfecls  read  tnierfeil  ;  p.  575,  1.  22,  after  Clinton  dele  and;  p.  577,   1.  2  from 

the  bottom,   for  great  xtad  fingular  ;   p.  578,   1.  31,  fox  i^  ith  te.id  and ;   p.  579,  I.   I,  ifxer  bifides 

infert  their;  p.  c8l,  1.  11,   before  as  infeit  and  ;  p.  582,  laft  line,  for  "uer^  read  are;  p.  586", 

1.  iS,  for  he  read  the;   p.  590,   1.  13  in  the  rote,   before  inho  infert  and ;   p.  604,  1.  33,  fox  fied 

m ii.d  ga<iie  v.^y ;  o,6c-],  1.23.  after  ZidiJ' infert  ^I'^r  ;  p.  626,  1.  30,  for  grounds  te&d  greund. 
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